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PREFACE. 


While  operating  on  shore,  whether  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  the  landing  force,  if  well  trained  and  effi- 
ciently handled,  carries  out  the  same  tactics,  and  in  tJie  same  manner, 
as  would  a  similar  force  from  the  U.  S.  Anny  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  a  recruit,  when 
entering  one  branch  of  the  service,  should  be  taught  a  different 
method  of  performing  the  same  drill  or  evolution,  from  that  in  an- 
other branch;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  methods  should  be  brought 
into  accord,  so  far  as  conditions  permit,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
flexibility  and  to  promote  cooperation  when  in  company,  but  so  that 
men  honorably  dischaiged  from  one  branch  of  the  service  may  enter 
another,  without  having  to  unlearn  what  has  been  already  acquired. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Landing-Force  Manual,  1918,  imantrv  cHZ2 
and  tactics  were  brought  into  accord  with  the  Infantry  Drill  Regu- 
lations, U.  S.  Army;  the  infantry  organization  was  changed  to  corre- 
spond with  that  01  the  Army;  and  the  araanization,  driMj  and  tactics 
for  artillery  and  madiine  guns  were  based  on  those  of  the  infantry. 
The  principal  changes  from  the  revision  of  1918  are  as  follows: 

Infontry. — ^Althoi:^  the  revision  of  1918  was  based  on  the  Army 
Brill  Regulations  there  were  nimierous  points  not  covered  in  that 
revision.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  revision  to  eliminate 
all  points  of  difference  and  to  bring  tnese  Regulations  into  more 
strict  accord  with  the  Army.  With  that  end  in  view,  the  platoon 
has  been  made  the  unit  of  organization  and  Army  practice  followed 
throughout.  The  oiganization  of  tiie  squad  has  been  modified  to 
cover  the  emplovment  of  grenades  and  automatic  rifles.  In  a  few 
instances  amplifications  of  the  Army  Regulations  have  been  in- 
cluded for  the  sake  of  cUotmss,  but  these  cnanges  do  not  constitute 
a  departure  from  Army  practice. 

The  Oiganization  of  the  Landing  Force  has  been  revised  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  that  the  platoon  is  the  "unit  of  organization." 
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The  chapters  an  (a)  Interior  guard  duty,  security,  and  information; 
(b)  marching,  camps,  and  billeting ;  (c)  special  operations;  (d)  field 
engineering,  have  all  been  revi^  to  conform  to  the  experience 
gained  by  tiie  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  World  War. 
New  chapters  on  offensive  combat  and  defensive  combat  taken  from 
the  regulations  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  have  been  added 
and  constitute  material  not  previously  covered  in  detail. 

Arrangement. — ^The  book  has  been  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  I  covers  the  general  principles  of  land  warfare  together  with 
the  tactical  uses  of  forces  on  shore. 

Part  II  covers  the  details  of  training  individuals  in  infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  other  drills  corelated  thereto;  it  also  covers  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  handling  of  tactical  units  constituting  land 
forces. 
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bn.  sf.  p.  o... Battalion  staff  petty  officer  (oattalion  noncommissioned 

staff). 

c.  c Company  commander. 

pt.  c Platoon  commander  (officer  or  warrant  officer). 

pt.  1 Platoon  leader  (petty  or  noncommissioned  officer  in 

charge  of  a  platoon). 

c.  p.  o Chief  petty  omcer  (first  sergeant). 

1.  p.  o First  petty  officer  (sergeant). 

2.  p.  o ^.-Second  petty  officer  (corporal). 

p.  o Petty  officer  (noncommissioned  officer). 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  LANDING  FORCE. 


Sec  I.— ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Each  ship,  division,  and  fleet  shall  maintain  a  pennanently 
organized  lan<&ng  force,  consisting  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  other 
units,  as  hereafter  provided.  The  organization  will  be  flexible,  so 
that  all  or  any  part  may  be  landed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  senior 
officer  present. 

2.  The  unit  of  organization  is  the  platoon. — A  landing  force  com- 
pany, whether  of  infantry  or  artillery,  should  if  possible  consist  of 
four  platoons.  For  in&intry,  platoons  should  consist  of  six  squads 
each,  for  artillery  of  four  squads  each.  Each  company;  whether  of 
infantry  or  artillery  should  have  a  sqiiad  of  special  details,  which, 
when  not  combined  in  the  battalions,  muster  and  mess  with  the 
company.  For  further  detail  see  arts.  1584  6t  seq.,  art.  1661  et  seq., 
and  art.  1785  et  seq. 

3.  The  ship's  landing  force  varies  in  size  and  composition,  accord- 
ing to  the  tyi)e  of  ship.  For  a  ship  of  the  first  rate  it  consists  normally 
of  two  platoons  of  marines  (infantry),  one  company  of  bluejacket 
in&mtry,  two  platoons  of  bluejacket  artillery,  and  special  details. 
This  constitutes  a  ship's  landing  force,  but  when  landed  as  part  of  a 
fleet  organization  it  is  subject  to  reduction,  due  to  combination  of 
marines  or  artillery  into  separate  units  of  those  branches.  When  the 
nature  of  the  service  is  such  that  artillery  will  not  be  required,  the 
artillery  platoons  may  be  landed  as  in&intry. 

4.  (1)  The  battalion  consists  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
four  companies.  When,  due  to  combination  of  marines  or  artillei*y 
into  separate  units,  a  ship's  landing  force  would  become  reduced  to 
one  company,  adjacent  snips  will  be  required  to  combine  to  form  a 
full  sizea  battalion  of  four  companies. 

'2)  The  regiment  consists  of  from  two  to  four  battalions. 
:3)  The  brigade  consists  of  two  or  more  regiments. 
[4)  Whether  serving  as  infantry  or  artillery  the  organization  is 
identical. 
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•5.  Tlue  maximum *fot6e. — Where  otherwise  desirable  and  the  num- 
-^^cj- jo^jp^itp^ilnitp,  .ther  number  of  companies  may  be  increased 
'  Vy  :iddm^adal^oiutiMG9D.panies  of  bluejacket  infantiy  to  each  ship's 
force;  but  enough  men  shall  always  be  left  on  board  to  care  for  the 
ship,  to  use  the  battery,  and  to  move  the  engines  as  may  be  required 
by  the  existing  conditions  of  weather  or  service.  Not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  combatant  force  shall  be  landed  at  any  one  time. 

6.  Whatever  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  for  the  division 
and  fleet  landing  forces,  it  is  important  that  it  be  made  as  nearly 
permanent  as  possible,  complete  in  all  its  details,  and  that  units  be 
definitely  assi^ed,  in  order  that  all  concerned  may  become  familiar 
with  their  duties  before  the  actual  time  when  the  landing  force  may 
be  required.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  detail  of  staff  officers, 
and  for  the  larger  as  well  as  the  smaller  units. 

7.  Marines. — For  parades  and  ceremonies  the  marines  will  be 
.placed  on  the  right  of  the  line  in  their  battalion,  regiment,  or  bri- 
gade, according  to  the  method  of  organization.  In  actual  operations 
on  shore  they  will  be  placed  where  directed  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  J  and  in  mixed  detachments  or  forces,  composed 
of  seamen  and  marines  serving  on  shore,  the  senior  line  officer  of  the 
Navy  or  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall  command  the  detachments. 

The  titles  of  brigade,  r^mental,  battalion,  and  company  officers, 
and  noncommissioned  officers  of  marines,  shall  remain  unchanged. 

Organization  of  the  Staff. 

8.  All  military  units  larger  than  a  company  have  headG[uarters 
and  staffs.    Their  duties  are  both  tactical  and  administrative. 

9.  The  commander  of  a  landing  force  concerns  himself  with  the 
broad  questions  of  strategy  and  military  policy.  He  is  assigned 
such  a  staff  as  is  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  com- 
mander may  detail  additional  staff  officers  when  necessary,  but  a 
bulky  staff  implies  a  division  of  responsibility,  slowness  of  action, 
and  mdecision,  whereas  a  small  staft  implies  activity  and  concen- 
tration of  purpose. 

10.  Whatever  its  composition,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  staff  is  to 
assist  the  commander  in  his  mission.  The  acme  of  staff  service  is 
reached  when,  under  the  direction  of  the  commander,  and  with  the 
minimum  of  friction,  discomfort,  misunderstandings,  and  loss  for 
the  units  of  the  command,  that  mission  is  achieved. 

11.  (1)  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  command  and  staff 
service,  every  ship  of  the  fleet  will  organize  a  staff  for  service  with 
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the  landing  force.  Except  for  flagships,  or  where  otherwise  directed, 
the  organization  is  that  of  a  battalion  staff.  Their  duties  are  re- 
stricted to  service  with  their  own  landing  force  battalions,  or  the 
battalions  of  the  landing  force  regiments.  Division  flagships  pro- 
vide also  the  additional  details  to  complete  a  rc^mental  staff. 
When  the  landine  force  battalion  of  a  division  lands  independently^, 
its  staff  is  provided  normally  from  the  regimental  staff.  The  bri- 
gade staff  is  similarly  provided  by  the  fleet  or  force  flagship. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  some  ships  must  organize  various  head- 
quarters detachments,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  required  simultane- 
ously, and  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  men  from  the  larger  staffs 
afford  material  from  which  the  smaller  units  are  supplied. 

(2)  Battalion,  regimental,  and  brigade  commanaers  will  be  des- 
ignated by  the  division  and  fleet  or  force  commanders.  Staff  officers 
are  similarly  designated;  this  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  respective  chiefs. 

Duties  of  the  Staff. 

12.  The  duties  of  the  various  members  of  the  brigade  staff  are  also 
perfohned,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable,  by  officers  on  similar  detail 
m  the  regiment  and  the  battalion. 

When  operating  independently,  or  on  detached  service,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  regiment,  battalion,  or  detachment  performs 
the  duties  prescribed  for  the  chief  of  staff  witii  reference  to  the 
specific  mission  on  which  he  is  engaged. 

13.  The  chief  of  staff  is  the  senior  assistant  and  military  adviser 
to  the  brigade  commander.  He  has  general  supervision  over  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  command  and  of  its  operations  in 
the  field. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  plans  .of  operations,  com- 
bats, and  movements;  the  preparation  of  field  orders  and  war 
diaries.    (See  Arts.  92  et  seq.  and  584  et  seq.) 

He  keeps  the  commander  informed  with  regard  to  the  strength, 
distribution,  morale,  movements,  and  reenforcement  of  the  troops. 

He  is  in  charge  of  liie  relations  with  the  civil  authorities  and  inhab- 
itants of  the  occupied  territory. 

He  exercises  control  over  the  radio,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
cable  communications,  and  the  coding  and  decoding  of  messages 
and  orders. 

He  orcanizes  the  intelligence  and  information  service.  Such  offi- 
cers ana  enlisted  men  as  are  suitable  are  detailed  for  this  duty,  and 
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every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  reliable  service  from  friendly  civilians. 
He  causes  a  daily  report  of  all  information  received  from  the  various 
sources  relating  to  the  intelligence  service  to  be  made  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  brigade  commander.  . 

He  has  supervdsion  over  the  censorship  of  mails  and  other  methods 
of  commumcation,  and  over  newspaper  correspondents. 

14.  (1)  The  adjutant  is  senior  assistant  to  the  chief  of  staff. 

He  is  in  charge  of  the  interpreters,  guides,  and  translators. 

He  is  chief  sijpial  officer  of  the  bri^de,  and  exercises  supervision 
over  the  establishment  of  signal  stations  and  wire  and  radio  com- 
munication. He  is  assisted  by  regimental  and  battalion  signal 
officers. 

He  ia  the  medium  of  communication  in  sending  and  recei\dng 
flags  of  truce  and  any  other  communication  with  the  enemy. 

(2)  The  adjutant  is  responsible  for  the  custody  of  all  headquarters 
files  and  records. 

He  issues  all  routine  orders,  circulars,  and  memoranda. 

He  is  the  medium  of  commimication  between  the  commanding 
officer  and  all  units  of  the  command. 

He  causes  the  rosters  (for  guard,  fatigue,  and  other  duties,  see  Art. 
107  et  seq.)  and  consolidated  reports  of  strength  and  distribution 
of  the  cpmmand  to  be  properly  kept.    (Art.  529,  last  paragraph.) 

He  supervises  the  preparation  of  all  letters  and  other  official  cor- 
respondence. He  is  authorized  to  sign  "By  direction"  all  orders 
and  communications  whose  destination  is  within  the  command  of 
his  chief. 

(3)  The  duties  prescribed  under  paragraph  (2)  relate  specifically 
to  regimental  and  battalion  adjutants.  The  adjutants  of  subordi- 
nate units  do  not  perform  the  duties  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1), 
except  such  as  relate  to  their  duties  as  signal  and  intelligence  officers 
under  the  brigade  adjutant. 

16.  The  paymaster  is  in  charge  of  the  pay  of  the  personnel  and 

feneral  disbursements,  and  the  settlement  of  reimbursement  claims, 
le  is  in  general  charge  of  the  distribution  of  rations  and  commis- 
sary supplies  and  of  messing  arrangements. 

16.  (1)  The  quartermaster  is  the  brigade  pioneer  officer.  He  is 
in  chaise  of  labor,  roads,  bridges,  and  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  railways. 

He  has  charge  of  surveys,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  maps 
and  oiganization  of  map-makiiig  details. 

He  has  supervision  over  military  engineering  operations,  the  con- 
struction of  neldworks  and  lines,  and  demolitions. 
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He  is  in  charge  of  ail  transportation  facilities,  and  light  and  power 
plants. 

He  provides  offices,  quarters,  forage,  fuel,  and  water  as  may  be 
reqiiired. 

He  makes  provision  for  the  ammunition  supply,  and  keeps,  for 
the  information  of  the  conunanding  officer,  a  report,  showing  amount 
of  ammunition,  tents,  and  other  equipment  on  hand. 

He  provides  equipment  and  camp  equipage  as  may  be  obtainable 
from  tne  reserve  supply  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  to  supply  any  short- 
age that  may  occiur  m  the  landing  force. 

(2)  Quartermasters  of  subordinate  units  perform  such  of  the  above 
duties  as  are  applicable.  They  supply  tne  brigade  quartermaster 
with  all  information  and  assistance  as  necessary  to  aid  him  in  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  his  department.  Sub- 
ordinate quartermasters  are  also  the  commissary  officers  of  their  units, 
and  aid  the  brigade  paymaster  in  the  meesmg  arrangements  and 
ration  supply  of  the  command. 

(3)  When  an  artillery  liaison  oflcer  is  attached  to  the  brigade  staff, 
he  m&y  be  assigned  such  duties  relating  to  ammunition  supply, 
includmg  artillery  anmiunition,  the  supply  and  repair  of  field  and 
machine  guns  and  small  arms,  as  do  not  mterfere  with  his  duties  as 
adviser  to  the  brigade  conmiander  on  the  emplojonent  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  artillery. 

17.  The  surgeon  is  responsible  for  the  regulation  of  the  sanitation 
of  camps,  quarters,  and  occupied  territory. 

He  is  charged  with  the'  health  of  the  command,  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  their  collection  and  transfer  when  necessary. 

He  has  general  supervision  over  the  medical  personnel  and  ambu- 
lance parties. 

He  takes  the  necessary  steps  for  the  disinfection  of  clothing. 

He  keeps  the  commanaing  officer  advised  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sary sanitary  measures,  quarantine  service,  and  hvgiene. 

He  furnishes  the  commanding  officer  daily  with  a  report  showing 
the  list  of  sick  and  wounded  and  others  incapacitated  for  military 
service. 

He  is  the  survey  officer  for  food  and  rations  unfit  for  issue. 

18.  The  aides  when  not  on  duty  directly  under  the  brigade  com- 
mander are  assigned  as  assistants  to  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  brigade 
adjutant  respectively. 

The  aide  in  personal  attendance  on  the  brigade  commander  will 
keep  the  <Mef  of  staff  informed  of  any  contemplated  movement  of 
the  origade  commander. 
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When  orders  or  instructions  are  issued  during  the  absence  of  the 
chief  of  staff,  the  aide  in  attendance  will  make  a  written  copy  of  the 
order  and  send  it  without  delay  to  the  chief  of  staff. 

19.  The  bg.  c.  p.  o.  and  staff  p.  os.  are  the  assistants  to  the  staff 
and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them. 

The  bg.  c.  p.  o.,  under  the  adjutant,  has  general  charge  and  supers 
vision  over  all  the  p.  os.  and  men  of  the  headquarters  detachment. 

20.  The  headquarters  details  for  the  marine  oattalions  and  regi- 
ment of  marines  are  made  from  the  Marine  Corps  personnel .  Medical 
officers  and  members  of  the  hospital  corps  of  the  Navy  are  assigned 
as  for  other  landing  force  units. 

21.  The  assignment  of  officers  of  proper  rank  for  command  and 
duties  is  as  follows  (marine  officers  are  of  corresponding  rank): 


Rear  admiral, 

Bg.  c. 

Rg.  adj. 

[Bg.  c. 

Lieutanant, 

Kg.  q.  m. 

Captain, 

Chief  of  staff. 

C.  c. 

R«.c. 

Bn.  adj. 

Chief  of  staff. 

Bn.  q.  m. 

Commander, 

Rg.c. 

Lieut.  (J.  G.),  < 

C.  c. 

Rg.  s.  c. 

Pt.  c. 

Bg.  adj. 

Aide. 

Lieut  coininander,< 

Bg.  q.  m. 

Rg.  8.  c. 

Bn.  c. 

Ensign  or 
warrant  officer,' 

Bn.  q.  m. 
[Pt.  c. 

An  officer  of  the  pay  corps  is  detailed  as  brigade  paymaster  and 
commissary.  When  desirable,  pay  clerks  may  be  detailed  for  similar 
duty  with  battalions. 

The  Colors. 

22.  One  set  of  colors  only  shall  ordinarily  be  carried  by  each 
regiment.  In  a  mixed  force,  where  the  artillery  is  not  organized 
into  a  regiment,  the  colors  shall  be  carried  by  the  infantry.  In 
street  panules,  however,  and  when  battalions  are  acting  independ- 
ently, each  battalion  may  be  permitted  to  carry  its  colors.  The 
term  "colors"  is  applied  to  the  national  flag  if  carried  alone;  but 
it  includes  the  regulation  regimental  or  battalion  flag  also  if  the 
latter  is  carried.    (See  Art.  2250  et  seq.) 

Sec.  II.— SPECIAL  DETAILS. 

28.  (1)  The  special  details  accompanying  a  landing  force  com- 
prise pioneers,  signalmen,  cooks,  ambulance'  party,  and  officers' 
servants. 
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(2)  Any  or  all  of  the  special  details  may  be  massed  in  each  bat- 
talion, regiment,  or  brigade  under  the  proper  staff  officers. 

24.  The  orgaiilzation  of  the  special  details  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  The  nmnber  of  men  assigned  to  these  duties,  and  their 
equipment,  dei)ends  largely  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  service 
in  SLuy  case;  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  all  conditions  and  neces- 
sities in  these  regulations. 

86.  Daring  an  engagement,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  in- 
effective men  to  a  minimum,  the  messmen,  servants,  and  others 
who  are  not  actually  engaged  in  their  own  legitimate  duties  shall  be 
employed  to  reenforce  the  stretchermen.  They  should  recover  the 
arms  and  ammunition  of  disabled  men,  and  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  commanding  officer  may  direct.  Those  who  assist  the  stretch- 
ermen should  lay  aside  their  arms  and  wear  the  red  cross  badge. 

Pioneers. 

26.  (1)  The  pioneers,  consisting  ordinarily  of  two  men  for  every 
company  landed,  will  carry  as  complete  an  outfit  of  intrenching 
and  carpenter's  tools  as  the  conditions  of  the  service  and  the  facil- 
ities for  transportation  will  permit. 

When  desirable,  the  pioneers  may  be  supplied  with  explosives  for 
demolition  work.  Sketching  outfits  may  be  added  if  the  pioneers 
are  qualified  for  map  making. 

(2)  Circumstances  must  largely  determine  the  duties  of  the 
pioneers  in  any  case.  They  may  precede  the  main  body  with  the 
advance  guard  to  clear  away  obstructions  and  entanglements  and 
repair  bridges  and  roads.  In  camp  they  may  assist  in  constructing 
defenses  and  entanglements  and  making  gun  emplacements.. 

In  retreat  they  may  operate  with  the  rear  guard  in  blowing  up 
bridges,  buildings,  and  fortifications,  in  destroying  guns,  planting 
mines,  and  obstructing  pursuit. 

27.  The  pioneers  are  in  charge  of  the  brigade,  regimental,  and  bat- 
talion quartermafltere,  who  are  responsible  for  their  training,  organ- 
ization, and  equipment.  One  petty  officer  is  included  with  each 
detachment  of  ei^ht  pioneers  landed.  If  formed  into  a  company, 
the  organization  is  the  same  as  for  infantry;  the  |)roper  quota  of 
officers  and  petty  officers  being  detailed  for  duty  with  the  pioneer 
company. 

28.  Electricians,  locomotive  engineers,  and  other  special  men  who 
may  be  needed  in  some  cases  to  take  charge  of  electric  plants  or 
railroad  property  on  shore,  may  be  added  to  the  pioneers.  Such 
men  are  always  available  in  a  snip's  company. 
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Signalmen. 

29.  Duties. — Ordinarily  signalmen  will  be  detailed  in  accordance 
with  the  number  prescribed  in  Table  "A."  Provision  is  made  for 
company  signalmen  who  constantly  remain  with  the  companies  to 
which  attached,  and  headquarters  si^almen,  which  are  attached  to 
each  battalion,  regiment,  and  the  brigade. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  of  making  necessary  signals,  these  men 
should  be  able  to  take  charge  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  when 
necessary.  A  signal  quartermaster  will  be  detailed  as  leader  of  the 
signalmen  of  each  regiment  and  of  the  brigade. 

80.  Signal  outfit. — ^Each  signalman  should  carry  hand  flags  for  day 
signals,  and  the  i)arty  should  have  the  necessary  night  signal  outfit. 
The  following  articles  also  should  be  supplied : 
Compass.  Lanterns. 

Binoculars.  Memorandum  books. 

Spyglass.  Message  blanks. 

Pencils.  Deck  and  Boat  Book. 

A  pair  of  climbiii^  irons  will  be  of  use  to  signalmen,  who  may 
obtain  and  communicate  information  by  climbing  trees. 

31.  A  telescope  of  high  power,  mounted  on  a  tripod,  should  be 
supplied  if  possible  for  the  use  of  the  headquarters  signal  stations  of 
the  regiments  and  of  the  brigade. 

32.  A  radio  outfit,  and  the  necessary  personnel,  will  be  useful  for 
brj^e  headquarters. 

Field  radio  sets,  when  obtainable,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
and  their  emplojonent  by  organizations  on  detached  duty  greatly 
facilitates  the  prompt  and  efficient  performance  of  simultaneous 
operations  in  the  field. 

Ammunition  Supply. 

(See  Art.  796  et  seq.) 

88.  Spare  ammunition. — In  case  a  large  supply  of  spare  ammu- 
nition must  be  carried,  special  means  should  be  supplied  for  its 
transportation,  especially  in  hot  climates.  Native  carriers  or  pack 
animals  should  be  obtained,  if  possible.  Poles  about  six  feet  long 
for  each  pair  of  carriers  may  be  useful  to  sling  a  box  of  anmiunition. 

Commissariat 

84.  Cooks,  messmen,  and  officers'  cooks  and  servants  will  be  de- 
tailed in  accordance  with  Table  ^*A,''  or  as  may  be  required. 
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36.  In  l^e  field  it  will  ordinarily  be  found  most  satisfactory  to 
organize  company  messes.  When  desirable  a  p.  o.  is  detailed  as 
petty  officer  in  charge  of  the  mess;  he  is  in  general  charge  of  the  cooks 
and  messmen.  The  first  cook  is  responsible  for  the  care,  preser- 
vation, and  cleanliness  of  the  cooking  utensils  and  mess  outfit  of  the 
company. 

The  c.  c.  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  proper  rationing  and 
serving  of  food  to  his  company;  every  meal  should  be  inspected  either 
by  the  c.  c.  in  person  or  by  one  of  tiie  junior  company  officers. 

86.  The  brigade  and  regimental  stan  each  have  a  separate  mens. 
A  battalion  mess  for  the  bn.  c,  staff  and  company  officers,  is  main- 
tained in  each  battalion;  but  company  officers  may,  if  desirable,  have 
separate  company  messes. 

When  all  tne  officers  of  a  battalion  have  a  single  mess,  company 
servants  are  attached,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  to  the  mess 
and  aid  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the  meals. 

87.  Staff  petty  officers,  orderlies,  and  other  details  attached  to 
headquarters,  are  evenly  distributed  among  the  company  messes  for 
rations. 

When  any  special  detail  is  organized  into  a  separate  company, 
such  as  a  pioneer  or  machine  gun  company,  it  is  rationed  and  messed 
as  for  a  regularly  organized  company. 

88.  Provisions. — (1)  The  Quantity  and  kind  of  provisions  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  ana  length  of  service,  distance  from  the 
base,  and  ux>on  the  probable  supplies  obtainable  in  the  field.  A 
part  or  all  of  the  Navy  ration  may  be  used. 

(2)  The  following  limited  table  of  rations  is  suggested  as  suitable 
for  brief  tours  of  duty  on  shore: 

Articles  per  100  rations. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Hardbread 100  Coffee,  roasted  and  ground...    8 

Comedbeef^ 75      Sugar 15 

Beans,  baked        V 45  Milk,   evaporated,   unsweet- 

Tomatoes,  canned/ 75         ened 4 

Jam 9      Salt 1 

Pepper...^ "4 

^  Or  corned  beef,  50  pounds,  bacon,  25  pounds. 

*  Or  125  pounds  of  potatoes,  Irish  or  sweet;  or  25  pounds  of  tomatoes,  or  other 
vegetables,  and  100  pounds  of  potatoes. 
'Ounces. 
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39.  An  eme^ency  ration  for  two  days'  Bervice  may  be  issued  to 
each  man,  and  carried  in  the  haversack. 

40.  Cooking  utensils. — Boat-stoves  will  be  carried  if  practicable. 
They  are  not  indispensable,  however,  as  fireplaces  can  be  built  with 
ease.  Kettles  of  different  sizes  are  specially  useful.  Frying  pans 
and  broilers  are  very  necessary.  Cooking  utensils  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  When  the  force  is  to  remain  near  the  ship,  or 
whenever  transportation  is  available,  an  ample  supply  of  utensils 

'should  be  carried.  Circumstances  must  govern  in  eacn  case.  The 
list  of  utensils  furnished  with  the  field  range  (Donavin  type).  Art. 
101,  indicates  what  articles  may  be  suppliecf,  when  practicable. 

A  liberal  supply  of  matches  should  be  carried.  Thev  should  be 
stowed,  in  tight  tm  boxes  kept  free  from  moisture,  and  should  be 
expended  economically. 

41.  Water  allowance. — ^Two  quarts  per  day  is  a  short  allowance 
for  cooking  and  drinking.  A  ^Uon  per  day  is  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance, and  when  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  the  men  should  be  allowed 
about  4  gallons  per  day  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  washing. 

42.  Cold  tea  and  coffee. — ^When  authorizea,  the  men  may  fill  their 
canteens  with  cold  tea  or  coffee. 

Ambulance  Party — Hospital  Staff. 

48.  The  ambulance  party  of  each  battalion  will  be  composed, 
ordinarily,  of  two  stretchermen  for  each  company,  with  a  hospital 
steward  and  as  many  hospital  apprentices  as  tne  circumstances  may 
demand.  One  stretcher  will  be  provided  for  each  pair  of  stretcher- 
men.  The  necessary  medical  and  surgical  outfits  will  be  prescribed 
by  the  surgeon. 

44.  Base  hospital. — In  case  a  base  hospital  is  to  be  established  on 
shore,  it  will  be  under  the  personal  charge  of  the  bg.  but.  who  will 
advise  the  bg.  c.  regarding  the  organization  of  a  separate  hospital 
staff  independent  of  the  ambulance  parties. 

46.  A  ship  as  base  hospital. — A  ship  will  be  used  as  a  base  hospital 
whenever  practicable,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  will  be  sent  on 
board  as  promptly  as  possible,  in  order  to  relieve  the  field-hospital 
force  and  to  avoid  hampering  the  movements  of  the  landing  force. 

46.  During  an  engagement  the  following  general  plan  will  be  car- 
ried out: 

(1)  The  bg.  s\irs.  will  select  one  or  more  dressing  stations  under 
cover,  about  300  yards  in  rear  of  the  firing  line. 

(2)  The  bg.  sur.  will  establish  one  or  more  field  hospitals  at  con- 
venient points  where  water  and  shade  are  available,  if  possible. 
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(3)  Men  seriously  wounded  will  first  be  carried  to  the  dressing 
stations  and  later  to  the  field  hospital;  the  slightly  wounded  wiU 
find  their  own  way  to  the  hospital  or  will  return  to  the  firing  line  as 
directed  by  the  surgeon. 

(4)  Men  will  be  transferred  from  the  field  hospitals  to  the  base 
hospital  as  soon  as  practicable. 

(5)  All  ofi&cers  and  p.  os.,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  men,  will  be 
supplied  with  first-aid  packages  and  be  instructed  in  their  use.  (See 
Art.  1312.) 

47.  Distant  service. — Special  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the 
transport  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  case  of  distant  expeditions 
and  long  marches. 

Arms. 

48.  Officers. — At  parades  and  ceremonies  and  at  ordinary  infantry 
and  artillery  drills  on  shore,  officers  will  wear  swords  onlv.  At 
piactLcal  exercises  with  the  landing  force  on  shore  officers  will  carry 
pistols  and  binoculars  and  omit  the  sword. 

49.  Petty  officers. — The  bg.,  rg.  and  bn.  sf.  p.  os.,  c.  p.  os.,  color 
bearers,  headquarters  signalmen,  and  buglers  will  wear  pistols  at 
all  drills  and  ordinarily  on  active  service  on  shore. 

Sergeants  major  of  marines  and  first  sergeants  of  marines  in  chaise 
of  com|)anies  will  ordinarily  be  armed  with  nonconmiissioned  officers' 
swords  in  lieu  of  pistols,  except  at  practical  exercises  with  the  landing 
force  or  when  on  active  duty  in  tne  field. 

60.  Special  details. — All  the  special  details,  except  the  ambu- 
lance parties,  will,  ordinarily,  be  armed  with  the  rifle. 

51.  The  ambulance  party  and  Hospital  Corps  men  will,  ordinarily, 
carry  no  weapons,  but  will  wear  the  Geneva  cross  on  the  left  arm. 
Against  a  savage  or  uncivilized  enemy,  however,  the  men  of  the 
hospital  staff  and  ambulance  party  will  carry  pistols  and  omit  the 
red  cross. 

52.  Surgeons  will  wear  swords  at  parades,  ceremonies,  and  ordi- 
Bary  drills.  On  active  service  and  at  practical  exercises  with  the 
landing  force  they  will  observe  the  rule  for  the  hospital  staff. 

58.  Boat  keepers  wUl  be  armed  with  rifies. 

54.  Infantry  and  artillery  companies  are  armed  with  rifle{>,  and 
two  machine  guns  per  company  are  also  carried,  when  necessary, 
by  designated  companies.  When  artillery  companies  are  perma- 
nently organized,  and  where  duty  away  from  the  piece  is  improbable, 
the  gun  squad  may  be  armed  with  the  pistol. 
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66.  Servants. — If  armed  at  all,  servante  will  carry  pistols.    The 
commanding  ofl&cer  will  give  directions,   as  circumstances  may 
require. 
66.  Fully  equipped. — ^When  fully  equipped,  ofl&cers  will  carry: 
Pistol  and  ammunition. 
Canteen. 

Haversack  (containing  mess  gear). 
Field  glasses. 
Watch. 
Wliistle. 
Pocket  compass. 

Blanket  roll  (containing  extra  clothing). 
Map  case  (maps,  pencils,  blanks,  notebook,  etc.). 
First-aid  pacliige. 
The  articles  of  equipment  will  be  carried  as  follows: 
(a)  Pistol  in  holster,  the  holster  being  attached  to  the  belt  at  the 
point  of  the  right  hip,  with  the  lower  end  of  the  holster  strapped  to 
the  right  leg. 

(6)  Extra  magazine  clips  will  be  carried  in  pockets  just  to  the  left 
of  buckle. 

(c)  Canteen  attached  to  the  belt  just  to  the  right  of  the  middle  of 
the  back. 

{d)  Haversack  attached  to  the  belt  with  the  right  snap  hook 
attached  at  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  other  snap  hook  as  far  to  the 
left  as  necessary  to  secure  a  good  fit. 

(e)  First-aid  package  attached  to  the  belt  just  to  the  right  of  the 
buckle. 

(/)  Field  glasses  in  case  with  strap  over  right  shoulder  and  under 
belt,  bringing  the  case  close  up  imder  the  anununition  pockets  to 
left  of  buckle. 

{g)  Whistle  on  a  lanyard  around  the  neck.  Pocket  compass  in 
any  convenient  pocket. 

(h)  Map  case  (containing  maps,  blanks,  pencils,  etc.),  on  a  strap 
over  the  right  shoulder,  bringing  the  case  over  the  leit  hip;  to  be 
worn  when  the  natiu-e  of  the  dutv  so  requires.  When  the  map  case 
is  not  carried,  pencils,  paper,  blanks,  etc.,  may  be  carried  in  the 
haversack. 

(i)  The  blanket  will  be  rolled,  secured  with  tie-ties,  and  placed 
on  the  right  shoulder  with  the  ends  of  the  roll  fastened  together 
under  the  left  arm.    When  so  desired  the  poncho  may  either  be 
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worn  or  rolled  outside  the  blanket  for  protection.    The  following 
articles  will  be  carried  in  the  blanket  roll: 

1  pair  shoes. 

2  pairs  socks. 

1  suit  underwear. 
1  shirt. 
1  trousers. 
Toilet  articles. 

67.  Lightly  eoLiiipped. — ^When  lightly  equipped  the  blanket  roll 
and  the  haversack  will  be  omitted. 

58.  (1)  Extended  opeiations. — ^When  more  extended  operations  are 
contemplated  (three  to  six  days),  officers  will  take  ashore  with  them 
the  regulation  pack  complete.  In  order  to  permit  greater  freedom 
of  movement  on  the  part  of  officers,  the  pack  will  seldom  be  carried 
by  the  officer  himself  unless  no  other  transportation  is  available. 
OflScers'  packs  will,  as  a  rule,  be  carried  with  ine  company,  battalion^ 
or  regimental  stores.    Orderlies  may  be  detailed  to  care  for  them. 

(2)  When  operations  are  expected  to  cover  a  period  greater  than, 
one  week,  or  landing  forces  are  to  operate  from  a  base  ashore,  either 
on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  the  following  baggage  allowances  are 
authorized,  such  baggage  to  be  transported  with  the  supply  colunm 
of  the  organization  to  which  the  officer  is  attached  and  to  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  officer's  name  and  organization: 

(a)  Company  officers  and  battalion  staff:  1  bedding  roll,  1  clothing 
roll,  1  trunk  locker  not  to  exceed  6  cubic  feet  outside  measurement. 

(6)  Battalion  con^manders  and  regimental  staff  officers:  same  as 
under  (a),  and  in  addition  1  more  trunk  locker  of  same  size  as  speci- 
fied above. 

(c)  Regimental  and  brigade  commanders  and  brigade  staff  officers, 
same  as  imder  (a)  and  in  addition  2  more  trunk  lockers  of  the  same 
size  as  specified  above. 

69.  Overcoat  and  sword. — When  overcoats  and  swords  are  worn, 
officers  will  wear  the  scabbard  outside  the  coat,  with  the  short  sling 
passing  through  the  side  slit,  and  the  long  sling  through  the  back 
sUt. 

60.  Useful  articles. — ^The  following  additional  articles  should  be 
carried,  if  possible,  by  officers  on  active  service: 
Landing-force  Manual.  Knife.  Toilet  articles. 

Gun  oil.  Sewing  kit.  Hand  mirror. 

Maps.  Scissors.  Rubber  basin. 

Electric  hand  torch. 
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61.  Officers*  clothing.— (1)  The  clothing  to  be  worn  or  carried  by 
officers  will  depend  upon  the  climate  and  other  circumstances  of 
service,  and  must  be  limited  in  amount. 

(2)  White  shoes  will  never  be  worn  with  leggings. 

(3)  A  change  of  underclothing,  two  pairs  of  socks,  one  towel,  a 
blanket,  and  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  at  least  should  be  carried.  No 
linen  should  be  worn.    Flannel  shirts  are  preferable. 

62.  Transportation,  or  special  carriers,  shall,  if  possible,  be  pro- 
vided for  the  officers'  clothing  and  mess  outfit. 

When  no  other  transportation  is  available,  the  servants  or  carriers 
of  the  several  companies  may  work  in  pairs,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  a  light  pole  to  be  earned  upon  their  shoulders;  one  pack  may- 
then  be  suspended  in  front  of  the  leading  carrier,  one  in  rear  of  the 
rear  carrier,  and  others  on  the  pole  between  the  two. 

(2)  Under  exceptional  circumstances  officers  will  be  required  to 
carry  their  own  packs. 

(3)  Officers  will  soon  determine  which  articles  to  carry  on  their 
persons,  and  which  to  stow  for  transportation. 

Men's  Equipment  and  Clothing. 

63.  Fully  equipped. — The  equipment  will  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  service.    When  fully  equipped  each  man  will  carry 

Eack  carrier,  packed,  and  haversack,  rubber  blanket,  and  cartridge 
elt,  filled  canteen,  and  leggings.  (See  art.  2208  and  figs.  194  and 
195.) 

There  is  no  provision  for  carrying  the  overcoat  on  the  pack.  When 
weather  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  carry  the  overcoat  it  will 
have  to  be  worn. 

The  haversack  will  contain  rations,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  meat  can, 
bacon  can,  and  condiment  can.  Also,  a  towel,  soap,  comb,  tooth- 
brush, tooth  powder  or  paste,  sewing  kit,  matches;  and  tobacco  and 
pipe  ii  desired. 

When  pack  carriers  are  not  provided,  the  most  necessary  of  the 
above-mentioned  articles  will  be  carried  in  the  blanket,  neatly  rolled 
lengthwise  and  stopped,  the  roll  placed  over  the  left  shoulder,  with 
both  ends  of  the  roll  secured  together  under  the  right  arm  as  described 
for  an  officer. 

64.  Lightly  equipped. — ^When  lightly  equipped,  men  will  carry 
filled  canteens  and  cartridge  belt  and  wear  leggings.  The  pack 
carrier  with  haversack  may  be  prescribed  if  circumstances  require  it. 
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65.  The  canteen  complete  includes  the  canteen,  cup.  and  felt- 
lined  canvas  cover.  These  articles  are  always  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded, when  it  is  prescribed  that  the  canteen  will  be  carried. 

Sec  m.— PREPARATIONS  FOR  LANDING. 

66.  The  decision  to  land  troops  and  the  method  of  landing  should 
be  the  result  of  a  proper  estimate  of  the  situation j  having  due  regard 
to  the  opposing  enemy  forces,  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  the  force 
available  for  attaining  it.  The  preparations  to  be  made  prior  to 
landing  fall  practically  imder  three  neads:  I.  Information;  il.  Pre- 
liminary measures;  III.  Orders  for  the  landing. 


I.  Information. 
« 

67.  Under  this  head  should  be  considered: 
Jl)  The  stren^h  and  fighting  capacity  of 
[2)  His  organization,  arms,  artillery,  etc. 


(l)  The  stren^h  and  fighting  capacity  of  the  enemy. 

(2^  His  organization,  arms,  artillery,  etc. 

(3)  Number  and  location  of  his  fortifications  or  defenses. 


(4)  The  terrain  in  which  operations  are  to  take  place,  the  roads 
by  which  to  advance,  and  the  distance. 

(5)  The  probable  resistance  to  be  encountered,  and  the  probable 
tactics  of  the  enemy. 

(6)  The  accessibility  and  suitability  of  various  landing  places,  and 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  operations  on  shore  can  be  facili- 
tated by  fife  from  the  ships. 

(7)  The  availability  of  transportation  facilities  (including  water 
transportation)  after  landing. 

(8)  The  probable  length  of  time  the  force  will  remain  on  shore, 
and  the  nature  of  the  service. 

n.  Preliminary  Measures. 

68.  Under  this  head  the  following  should  be  covered: 

(1)  Decide  upon  the  strength  of  the  force  to  be  landed,  what  units 
of  the  various  branches  are  to  compose  it,  and  what  ships  are  to 
furnish  them,  and  what  equipment  is  to  be  taken. 

(2)  Decide  upon  a  base,  and  if  necessary  or  desirable  send  ships 
to  seize  and  fortify  it. 

(3)  Decide  upon  a  landing  place  and  reconnoiter  it.  In  fixing  the 
time  and  place  of  landing  the  following  points  should  be  considered: 

(a)  The  landmg  place  should  be  under  a  lee  if  possible,  and  should 
be  selected  with  reference  not  only  to  an  advance,  but  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  possible  retreat  or  return  to  the  boats. 
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[b)  The  beach  in  the  vicinity  should  not  afford  cover  for  an  enemy. 

,c)  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  must  be  noted,  and  a  place  selected 
where  the  boats  can  run  close  in  and  land  their  troops  quicklv. 

(d)  There  should  be  good  holding  ground  for  covering-ships  to 
anchor,  or  safe  ground  for  therd  to  maneuver  diuing  the  landing. 

(4)  Make  calculations  regarding  ammunition,  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  and  provisions  and  water,  for  the  first  landii]^,  and  on  a  per 
diem  basis  thereafter. 

(5)  Make  arrangements  to  keep  the  force  suppHed  with  provisions, 
water,  and  ammunition,  and  for  keeping  open  a  line  of  communica- 
tions. 

(6)  Prepare  plans  for  signal  or  other  conmnmication  between  the 
landing  force  and  the  ships. 

(7)  Obtain  maps  covermg  the  area  of  operations,  and  make  pro- 
vision to  furnish  copies  to  ail  organization  conmianders.  If  no  maps 
are  available,  necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to  map  the  area  of  oper- 
ations, as  far  as  possible,  before  the  landing.  In  large  cities  and 
towns,  maps  usually  exist  and  can  be  obtained. 

(8)  Make  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

(9)  Obtain  necessary  transportation,  utilizing  water  transportation 
and  native  carts,  teams,  etc.,  as  far  as  possible. 

IIL  The  Orders  for  Landing. 

69.  The  orders  for  landing  (see  Combat  orders.  Arts.  584  et  seq.) 
should  cover  all  possible  details  of  the  organization,  equipment, 
landing,  and  the  service  to  be  required: 

(1)  Organization. — What  units  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  other 
branches  will  land;  what  ships  are  to  furnish  these  units,  how  they 
are  to  be  organized,  and  who  is  to  take  command  of  the  operations 
on  shore;  what  companies,  if  any,  are  to  take  machine  guns 

(2)  Anns  and  equipment. — ^The  uniform,  arms,  and  equipment  of 
the  men  (Arts.  49  et  seq.  and  Arts.  63  et  seq.),  and  the  ammunition, 
provisions,  and  water  they  are  to  caiTy;  wnether  the  extra  clothing 
m  their  packs  will  be  blue,  white,  or  field. 

(3)  Equipment  of  officers. — ^The  uniform,  arms,  and  equipment  of 
ofiScers  (see  Arts.  48  and  56  et  seq.),  and  whether  or  not  their  baggage 
will  be  transported  for  them. 

(4)  Special  details. — The  organization,  arms,  and  equipment  of 
the  special  details,  servants,  and  other  special  men  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances. 
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(5)  Boats. 

(a)  The  aflfrignment  of  the  landing  force  to  the  boats,  and  any 
speoal  equipment  the  boats  are  to  carry,  such  as  a  means  for  stop- 
ping shot-holes  or  buckets  for  bailing. 

In  assigning  the  force  to  boats,  imits  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  intact;  i.  e.,  whole  companies  or  platoons  in  a  single  boat.  If 
the  oars  are  to  be  used,  there  should  be  in  each  boat  sufficient  men 
qualified  to  handle  them.  Within  each  boat  squads  should  be 
seated  together  as  far  as  possible. 

(b)  The  assignment  of  field  artillery  to  boats,  for  transportation 
ashore.  The  heavier  laimches  will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Field 
artillery  is  not  suitable  for  firing  from  boats. 

(c)  What  boats  are  to  mount  boat  gnns  and  machine  gnns,  for 
assistance  in  covering  the  landing;  preferably  leading  or  flanking 
boats. 

(d)  Boats  for  supplies  and  equipment,  provisions,  and  water, 
reserve  ammunition,  etc.,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  landed  with  the 
force  or  afterwards. 

(e)  Boats  for  ambulance*party,  with  the  medical  oilcer  and  as- 
sistants; light  fast-pulling  boats,  flying  the  red  cross  flag. 

(f)  Boats  for  special  details.  The  special  details  will,  if  practi- 
caole,  be  grouped  together  in  their  own  boats,  especially  if  the  land- 
ing is  likely  to  be  opposed.  Circiunstances  will  determine  whether 
the  noncombatant  special  details,  such  as  cooks  and  officers'  serv- 
ants, will  be  landed  with  the  force  or  afterwards. 

(g)  Boat  keepers  will  be  detailed  as  follows:  Whaleboats,  one;  cut- 
ters, two;  laimches,  three  or  four  as  necessary. 

(6)  Formation  and  landing. 

(a)  The  rendezvous  of  the  flotilla,  and  its  formation.  Where  no 
other  formation  is  prescribed,  it  will  be  in  line  of  columns. 

(b)  The  maneuvering  of  the  flotilla,  and  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  landing. 

(c)  If  opposed,  whether  the  men  are  to  land  with  their  full  equip- 
ment, or  only  with  rifles,  anununition,  and  canteens;  their  other 
equipment  being  sent  to  them  after  the  landing  is  effected. 

(7)  Beach  master  and  his  assistants,  and  their  duties  in  detail  as  to 
the  management  of  the  boats,  the  disposition  of  the  stores  and  ma- 
terial, the  protection  of  the 'landmg  place,  and  the  preparations  for 
reembar king  the  force.  '.:,•? 

(8)  Stores  and  supplies. — ^The  quantity  of  provisions,  water,  and 
other  stores,  reserve  ammunition,  and  equipment  to  be  assembled 
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for  the  landing  force;  how  much  of  this  is  for  immediate  landing, 
and  how  mucli  to  be  sent  ashore  later. 

(9)  Covering  ships. — Positions  and  duties  of  the  covering  ships, 
and  the  points  against  which  they  are  to  direct  their  fire.  Tne 
distances  of  conspicuous  objects,  or  of  cover  for  the  enemy,  should 
be  known  or  measured  beforehand,  if  possible.  The  positions 
chosen  should  be  such  as  to  cover  the  landing  place,  and  any  possible 
points  from  which  hostile  fire  may  be  directed,  especially  artillery- 
fire. 

Lookouts,  with  glasses,  should  be  sent  aloft  on  all  ships  to  scan 
the  beach,  and  to  report,  not  only  to  the  ships,  but  to  the  landing 
force,  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  enemy  before,  during,  and  / 
after  the  landing. 

(10)  Commnnicaticns. — The  method  of  communicating  between 
the  landing  force  and  the  covering  ships,  and  with  the  ships  after 
the  force  is  landed. 

(11)  General  remarks. — (a)  In  the  orders  for  landing  outlined 
above,  all  points  are  considered  in  their  proper  sequence,  and  the 
general  outline  ^ould  be  followed,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 

(b)  Additional  necessary  measures,  not  covered  above,  should  be 
inserted  under  their  proper  heading. 

(c)  All  officers,  to  and  including  company  commanders,  should 
be  furnished  with  copies  of  the  landing  orders,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
pediting preparations,  insuring  cooperation,  and  eliminating  un- 
necessary messages  and  signals. 

(d)  Maps,  and  such  other  information  as  ma^  be  necessary  to  the 
intelligent  and  vigorous  performance  of  their  duties,  should  be 
furnished  to  those  concerned. 

(12)  Special  instructions. — The  officer  commanding  the  force 
should  be  given  instructions  as  to  the  discretion  he  may  use  in  the 
advance,  and  in  the  operations  after  landing  is  effected. 

Final  Inspection. 

70.  (1)  Persoimel. — The  different  units  of  the  landing  force  having 
been  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  orders,  should,  if  practicable, 
be  assembled  for  a  careful  muster  and  final  inspection  before  landing. 

(2)  Materiel. — (a)  All  materiel,  ammunition,  stores,  etc.,  should 
be  collected,  checked,  and  inspected  preparatory  to  landing. 

(b)  Careful  and  complete  lists  of  all  kinds  of  materiel  will  be 
taken  by  the  officers,  and  every  preparation  made  for  its  proper 
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distribution  and  expenditure,  bo  that  the  amount  on  hand  shall  be 
known  at  all  times,  and  requisitions  be  prepared  to  anticipate  future 
needs. 


Sec  IV.— THE  EMBARKATION  AND  LANDING. 

71.  The  embarkation. — At  the  appointed  hour,  after  all  ships 
have  signalled  that  their  forces  are  in  readiness,  the  commander  m 
chief  makes  the  necessary  signals  for  the  covering  ships  to  take  their 
positions  and  for  the  force  to  embark. 

72.  Each  ship's  landing  force  embarks  in  the  boats  assigned,  and 
forms  column  (or  columns)  on  the  starboard  (or  port)  beam,  in  tiiie 
following  order:  Steam  launches,  motor  sailing  launches,  sailing 
launches,  cutters,  and  whaleboats.  The  battalion  commander,  in 
the  leading  boat. 


MMhin*  Mid 
Boat  Oun* 


-0^ 


.C. 


Rg.  C. 
\Bn.C. 


•did 

Maohin*  and 
BoatQuiM 


#ftBn.O. 


\Bn.O. 


takes  the  other 
boats  in  tow,  as- 
sisted by  the  oars, 
if  necessary,  and 
proceeds  to  the 
rendezvous. 

The  Flotilla  of 
Boats. 


73.  After  each 
ship's  force  has 
arrived  at  the  ren- 
dezvous, any  fur- 
ther redistribu- 
tion of  boats  nec- 
essary to  carry  into  effect  the  prescribed  organization  and  formation 
is  accomplished,  and  the  flotilla  is  formed.  The  normal  formation 
will  be  that  of  line  of  columns,  each  bn.  c.  towing  the  boats  of  his 
battalion. 

Boats  mounting  machine  guns  and  boat  guns  will  be  leading  or 
flanking  boats,  preferably  other  than  those  used  for  landing  the  force. 

74.  Whistle  signals. — The  following  whistle  signals  may  be  used, 
where  not  likely  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy: 


4Bn. 


SBn. 


8Bn. 


1  8n. 


Fig.  1.— Line  of  columns. 
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(1)  When  taking  the  boats  in  tow,  after  straightening  out  the 
tow  lines: 

Three  blasts,  stand  by  to  boat  the  oars. 
Two  blasts,  boat  the  oars. 

(2)  Being  in  tow,  preliminary  to  disembarking: 
Three  blasts,  stand  by  oars  and  prepare  to  cast  off. 
Two  blasts,  out  oars. 

One  blast,  cast  off. 

76.  Maneuvering  the  Flotilla. — The  flotilla,  in  line  of  columns  or 
other  formation,  is  maneuvered  by  order  or  signal  of  the  rg.  or  bg.  c, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  force,  the  prescribed  method  of  landin]^, 
and  the  resistance  encountered.  It  will  not  normally  be  formed  in 
line  until  just  prior  to  landing,  as  that  formation  is  unwieldy. 

The  Landing. 

76.  A  landing  force  can  not  land  where  the  beach  is  defended  by 
effective  artillery  fire.  This  fire  must  be  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the 
covering  ships  oefore  the  landing  is  attempted.  If  the  covering 
ships  are  unable  to  accomplish  this,  it  will  usually  be  better  to 
change  the  place  of  landing  and  attempt  to  capture  the  position  by 
a  flanking  movement. 

77.  If  me  beach  is  defended  by  riflemen,  boat  and  machine-gun 
fire  will  be  of  great  assistance,  especially  that  from  the  fianking  boats, 
which  subject  the  enemy's  position  to  crossfire. 

78.  As  it  is  impracticable  to  deliver  effective  rifle  fire  from  boats, 
the  main  body  of  the  landing  force  is  held  beyond  effective  range  of 
the  enemy  until  the  fire  of  the  defenders  has  been  silenced  or  at 
least  partially  reduced. 

79.  It  is  impracticable  to  prescribe  an  exact  formation  for  landing. 
In  general,  the  plans  follow,  as  far  as  possible,  those  of  an  infantry 
attack  on  shore.  The  artillery  and  supply  boats,  as  also  the  ambu- 
lance boats,  are  held  in  the  rear  until  the  landing  is  effected.  Cer- 
tain companies  or  battalions  of  infantry  may  be  designated  to  land 
first  and  form  a  firing  line,  the  other  companies  or  battalions  being 
held  in  reserve.  Or,  depending  on  circumstances,  all  of  the  infantry 
boats  may  rush  the  beach  at  the  same  time. 

80.  Immediately  after  landing,  each  company  of  the  firing  line 
deploys  at  once,  and  makes  a  rush  for  such  position  or  positions  as 
may  have  been  designated  by  the  c.  c.  prior  to  the  landing,  utilizing 
such  cover  as  may  be  available. 
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81.  After  the  landing  has  been  effected,  the  landing  force  is 
handled  and  maneuvered  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  tac- 
tical situation,  the  mission  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  principleB  of 
land  warfore.    (See  Part  I,  Chap.  IV). 

Precantions  After  the  Landing. 

81^.  Patrols. — If  the  landing  has  been  unopposed,  or  when  oppo- 
sition ceases,  specially  instructed  patrols  are  sent  out  at  once  in  idl 
directions  to  obtain  contact  with  the  enemy  and  report,  or  signal, 
infonnation.  This  precaution  must  always  be  taken,  whether  the 
force  is  to  advance  or  to  remain  at  the  place  of  landing.  (See  Art. 
388  et  seq.) 

83.  Outposts. — If  the  force  is  not  to  move,  outposts  shall  be  estab- 
lished widiout  delay,  and  every  precaution  shall  be  taken  to  meet 
an  attack.    (See  Art.  303  et  seq.) 

84.  Advance  and  rear  guards. — If  the  force  is  to  advance  after  the 
landing,  the  necessary  advance  and  rear  guards  shall  be  formed  im- 
mediatelv,  and  the  special  patrols  shall  be  instructed  as  to  the  route 
to  be  followed,  that  they  may  keep  in  touch  and  transmit  informa- 
tion promptly.    (See  Art.  412  et  seq.) 

85.  Beach-master  and  Boat-keepers. — (1)  If  the  boats  are  to  return 
to  the  ship  after  the  landing,  the  beach-master  will  direct  the  boat- 
keepers  to  haul  their  boats  off,  and  he  will  have  them  taken  in  tow 
and  sent  back  to  the  ships. 

(2)  In  case  the  boats  are  to  remain  at  the  landing  place,  the  beach- 
master  will  have  them  hauled  off  and  anchored  with  stem-lines  to 
the  beach,  or  properly  secured  at  the  landing  place,  in  readiness  for 
the  prompt  reembarkation  of  the  force. 

86.  To  defend  the  landing  place. — ^The  beach-master  and  boat- 
keepers  will  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  the  beach  or 
point  of  landing  in  such  condition  as  to  secure  it  against  attack. 
A  detachment  from  the  landing  force  may  be  detailed  to  assist,  or 
additional  men  may  be  sent  from  the  ship,  if  necepeary. 

87.  Signals. — At  all  times  a  bright  lookout  must  be  kept  for  signals 
both  afloat  and  ashore.  A  signal  station,  visible  from  the  snips, 
should  be  selected  at  or  near  the  landing  place. 

Reembarkation. 

88.  The  return  or  retreat  of  a  landing  force  must  be  carefuUv 
anticipated  and  provided  for.  In  general,  the  reembarkation  will 
be  conducted  in  the  reverse  manner  to  the  landing: 
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(1)  The  covering  ships  will  be  signaled  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
that  they  may  use  their  guns  if  necessary,  and  covering  boats,  with 
machine  and  Doat  guns,  will  be  stationed. 

(2)  Under  cover  of  a  strong  firing  line,  the  main  body  of  the  in- 
fontry  and  artillery  will  embark  and  pull  well  clear  of  tne  beach  or 
landing,  assisted  by  machine  and  boat  gun  fire  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  position. 

(3)  The  firing  line  will  retire  slowly,  keeping  up  a  vigorous  defense 
and  occupying  the  cover  at  the  landing  place  until  directed  to  em- 
bark. 

^4)  The  firing  line  will  then  embark  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
pull  away  from  the  landing,  under  cover  of  a  rapid  fire  from  the 
ships  and  from  the  boat  and  machine  guns. 

Information  in  the  Field. 

89.  Information  in  the  field  is  obtaiQed  from  various  sources — 
higher  commanders,  adjoining  troops,  inhabitants,  newspapers, 
letters,  telegraph  files,  prisoners,  deserters,  spies,  maps,  and  recon- 
naissances. iGiowledge  of  the  terrain,  always  essential  to  a  correct 
imderstanding  of  the  situation,  is  obtained  from  a  careful  study  of 
available  maps,  supplemented  by  thorough  reconnaissance. 

All  information  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  theater  of  operati(»is  is 
sent  to  the  intelligence  section  headquarters  of  the  brigade.  This 
section  weighs  and  classifies  the  information  brought  in  and  super- 
vises the  preparation  of  the  necessary  field  maps. 

90.  In  hostile  territory  influential  persons,  especially  those  sup  * 
posed  to  be  active  in  the  enemy's  cause,  may  be  seized  and  their 
persons  and  houses  searched.  Letters  and  newspapers  in  post 
offices  and  files  in  telegraph  offices  are  carefully  examined  and  any- 
thing of  importance  sent  to  higher  authority.    Matter  not  of  im- 

Eortance  is  replaced,  if  time  permits;  if  not,  the  whole  is  sent  to 
eadquarters.    Local  maps  of  recent  date  may  be  of  great  value. 

When  reliable  information  of  the  enemy  can  not  be  obtained,  it  is 
assumed  that  he  will  act  with  good  judgment. 

Information  received  by  any  person  in  the  military  service,  and 
the  action  taken  thereon,  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  proper 
military  superior. 

Unless  instructions  have  been  given  to  spread  false  information, 
all  persons  connected  with  the  military  service  are  forbidden  to 
discuss  the  military  situation,  plans,  movements,  etc.,  with,  or  in 
the  presence  of,  civilians  of  any  age,  sex,  or  nationality. 
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91.  Reconnaissance  is  the  military  term  used  to  deedgnate  the 
work  of  troops  or  individuals  when  gathering  information  in  the  field. 
Reconnaissance  begins  as  soon  as  the  theater  of  possible  operations 
is  entered  and  continues  throughout  the  campaign.  No  matter 
what  other  soiu-ces  of  information  of  the  enemy  may  be  available, 
reconnaissance  must  be  depended  upon  to  obtain  the  information 
upon  which  all  tactical  movements  of  troops  should  be  based. 

Records  in  the  Field. 

92.  Commanders  of  companies  and  la^er  units  will  keep,  or  cause 
to  be  kept,  rosters  and  other  records,  sufficient  to  enable  such  officer 
to  make  a  complete  report  of  the  operations  in  which  his  organiza^ 
tion  has  been  engagea,  and  will  keep  his  immediate  superior  in- 
formed in  writing  of  such  routine  matters  or  events  of  importance  as 
may  be  required  or  desirable. 

Such  communications  in  the  field  fall  under  three  general  heads: 
Messages,  reports,  and  war  diaries. 

93.  The  term  message  is  generally  applied  to  written  information 
sent  b V  messenger  or  wire .  Such  messages  should  be  brief  and  clear, 
resembling  telegrams.  The  soiu'ce  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  messages  is  always  given,  the  writer  carefully  separating  what 
he  has  actually  seen  Mimself  trom  that  received  secondhand.  Most 
of  the  rules  adopted  to  seau'e  clearness  in  orders  apply  equally  to 
messages. 

94.  A  report  is  a  more  or  less  formal  account  of  some  enterprise, 
undertaking,  or  event,  such  as  a  march,  reconnaissance,  battle,  etc. 
A  report  is  usually  drawn  up  at  comparative  leisure,  is  often  the  sup- 
plement and  expansion  of  short  messages,  and  thus  possesses  tne 
value  of  greater  detail. 

95.  A  war  diary  is  a  record  of  events  kept  in  campaign  by  each 
battalion  and  higher  organization.  Entries  are  made  daily  and 
^ould  form  a  concise  history  of  the  military  operations.  A  day 
comprises  24  hours  covered  by  the  date. 

Each  day's  record  will  conmience  with  a  march  table,  or  statement 
of  the  operations  or  location  of  the  organization,  including  an  account 
of  weather,  roads,  camp,  health  of  troops,  etc.,  and  a  statement  of 
the  supply  of  ammunition,  rations,  and  forage .  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  chronolo^cal  record  of  events,  including  time  and  place  of 
issue  and  receipt  of  orders  and  messages,  with  a  copy  or  a  synopsis 
of  contents. 
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It  is  of  special  importance  that  the  exact  hour  and  place  at  which 
movements  are  begun  and  ended,  and  orders  or  important  messages 
sent  or  received,  be  noted.  After  an  engagement,  the  war  diary 
will  contain  a  report  of  losses  and  captures  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  sketch  showing  the  positions  oi  the  command  at  the  most  im- 
portant phases. 

Each  day's  record  will  be  attested  by  the  commander  or  by  the 
adjutant;  and,  with  attached  copies  of  orders  and  messages  sent  and 
received,  will  be  forwarded  daily  to  the  next  higher  commander, 
who,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt  thereof,  will  forward 
the  war  diary  through  official  channels  to  the  Navy  Department 
(Operations),  or  headquarters  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Sec.  v.— TRAINING  AND  SHORE  DRILLS. 

96.  In  order  that  the  landing  force  may  be  properly  trained,  \he 
organized  imits  must  be  given  systematic  instruction  and  drill. 

Since  the  number  of  shore  drills  and  exercises  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited, every  opportunity  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  impart  such 
instruction  as  is  practicable  on  board  ship.  This  instruction  con- 
sists of  lectures,  practical  demonstrations,  and  exercises. 

When  properly  prepared  these  exercises  are  of  great  benefit  to  offi- 
cers and  men,  and  by  making  them  progressive  in  nature,  no  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  in  nolding  the  attention  and  interest  of 
all  concerned. 

The  instruction  includes  the  following: 

1.  Nomenclature,  care,  and  cleaning  of  the  rifie. 

2.  Correct  firing  positions  and  use  of  the  gim  sling. 

3.  Sight  setting. 

4.  The  loadings  and  firings,  safety  precautions,  and  kinds  of  fire. 

5.  Arm  and  wnisfle  signaLs. 

6.  Military  hygiene,  first  aid,  and  camp  sanitation. 

7.  Scouting  and  patrolling. 

8.  Advance  and  rear  guards,  and  outposts. 

9.  Use  of  cover. 

10.  Adjustment  of  equipment,  arrangement  of  clothing,  rations, 
and  toilet  articles  in  the  pack;  demonstration  in  making  up  the  pack. 

11.  Officers'  and  petty  officers'  school  in  the  Landing-Force 
Manual. 

12.  Instruction  of  company  signalmen  and  of  the  pioneers  and 
ambulance  parties  in  their  duties. 
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13.  Nomenclature,  care,  and  cleaning  of  the  pistol. 

14.  Nomenclature,  care,  and  cleaning  of  the  machine  eun. 

15.  Use  of  the  machine  gun,  kinds  of  fire,  causes  and  correction 
of  interruptions  in  their  fire. 

16.  Intrenchmentfl,  their  construction  and  use;  preparation  of 
buildings  for  defense;  barricades,  etc. 

17.  Messages  and  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  aitilleiy  companies  should  be  giveii 
the  following  instruction  on  board  ship: 

18.  Nomenclature,  care,  and  cleaning  of  the  gun  and  gun  sights. 

19.  The  training  of  the  crew,  and  of  a  spare  crew,  in  uieii  duties 
at  the  piece. 

20.  The  use  and  nomenclature  of  all  range  finding,  and  firing  data 
determining,  instruments. 

21.  Nomenclature  and  setting  of  fuses. 

22.  The  kinds  of  fire  that  may  be  employed. 

23.  Methods  and  objects  of  fire. 

24.  Preparation  of  firing  data. 

97.  The  landing  force  uiould  be  thrown  ashore  for  drill  as  often 
as  practicable.  No  amount  of  instruction  on  board  ship  can  com- 
peDsate  for  lack  of  shore  drills  and  practical  work. 

Close-order  drill  is  employed  to  obtain  that  teamwork,  ready  and 
implicit  obedience  to  command,  and  fire  discipline,  that  can  not 
be  gained  by  any  other  means. 

98.  When  proper  smartness  and  precision  in  close-order  drills  has 
been  gained,  all  fighting  formations,  extended  order,  advance  and 
rear  guard  work,  and  patrolling,  can  be  more  easily  taught,  and  should 
always  constitute  most  of  the  drill  period .  However,  the  drill  should 
always  end  with  a  short  well-conducted  close-order  drill. 

99.  Practice  marches  should  be  included,  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  permit.  It  is  important  to  have  ^ood  march  disci- 
pline, and  it  can  not  be  taught  without  marching.  During  such 
marches  instruction  in  security,  patrolling,  deployment  for  action, 
passage  of  defiles,  and  halts  for  tne  night,  including  the  disposition 
of  outposts,  are  included  in  the  exercises. 

100.  The  best  results  at  drill  and  in  actual  service  in  the  field  are 
obtained  by  those  officers  who  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  their  men,  who  share  their  hardships  cheerfully,  and 
who  are  themselves,  examples  of  what  their  men  should  be.  A  com- 
party  always  reflects  the  character  of  its  officers. 
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Sec.  VL— MISCELLANEOUS  DATA. 

101.  The  following  list  of  equipment  forms  a  part  of  the  standard 
issue  to  Marine  Corps  organizations.  It  is  useful  as  a  guide  for  as- 
sembling similar  equipment,  when  available,  for  the  landing  force: 

I.  Reconnaissance  outfit  for  each  battalion  and  regiment. 


1.  Equipment. 


1  alidade. 

2  boards,  sketching. 

1  chest,  sketching  outfit. 

1  clinometer,  service,  with  case. 


12  celluloid,  sheets. 

2  erasers,  rubber. 

6  pads,  timing. 

72  paper,  sketching  board,  sheets. 

2  pencils,  blue. 


1  holder,  timing  pad. 
1  pace  tally. 
1  pencil,  pocket. 
1  tripod,  wood,  folding; 


S.  Supplies. 


6  pencils,  drawing,  H. 

2  pencils,  green. 

2  pencils,  red. 

2  protectors,  penciljpoint. 

2  tape,  adhesive,  roUs. 


11.  Battery    commander^ s  fire    control    equipment    (artillery    only), 

1  sextant  telemeter  and  ease,  or  1  field  glass,  type  C,  in  case. 

1  range  finder.  3  telephones,  in  cases. 

2  steel  tapes,  100  feet.  2  hand  reels. 

2  battery  commander's  rules  with  cases.  2  spools,  double  buzzer  wire. 

1  battery  commander's  telescope  and  3  inspector's  pocket  kits, 

case.  2  flag  kits,  2  feet. 

1  tripod  for  battery  commander's  tele-  2  megaphones.  Model  1911. 

scope  and  case.  6  field  glasses,  Type  B,  in  cases 

2  time  mterval  recorders.  4  buzzer  connectors. 

2  time  interval  recorder  chains.  3  plugs  for  telephones. 
1  battery  case. 

III.  Company  equipment. 


1.  Spare  parts  kit  for  rifle. 


2  bolts. 

7  firing  pins. 

5  cut-offs. 

5  ejectors. 

5  ejector  pins. 

5  extractors. 

10  front  sights. 

10  front  sight  pins. 

10  front  sight  covers. 

2  lower  bejid  screws. 

2  rear  sight  joint  pins. 

3  rear  sight  slides,  assembled. 


5  rear  sight  slide  binding  screws. 

4  rear  sight  slide  cap  pins. 

5  rear  sight  slide  cap  screws. 

2  rear  sieht  windage  screws,  assembled. 

2  safety  locks,  complete. 

Isear. 

2  stacking  swivels. 

2  magazine  springs. 

2  main  springs. 

2  stacking  swivel  screws. 

20  strikers. 
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III.  Company  equipment — Continued. 

i.  Repair  kit  for  model  190S  rifle. 

1  chest.  3  screw  drivers  (Nos.  1, 2,  and  8). 

1  anvil  and  block.  1  set  (No.  1). 

1  bullet  jacket  extractor.  ,        I  assembling  tool. 
10  drifts  ( 1  each  of  Nos.  1 , 2, 3,  i,  5, 6,  7,       1  block,  wood .  ^ 

and  9;  and  2  of  No.  8).  1  hammer,  brass.^ 

I  hammer,  steel.  1  set  (No.  2).^ 

1  pair  of  pliers. 

S.  Cleaning  and  spare  parts  kit  for  piHol. 

2  plugs.  10  thong  brushes. 

2  recoil  springs.  10  screw  drivers. 
1  cleaning  box,  with  packing  block.           1  oil  can. 

10  cleaning  rods.  1  grease  pot. 

4.  Intrenching  tools  provided  for  each  sptad, 

1  hand  ax,  with  carrier.  1  wire  cutter,  with  carrier. 

1  pick  mattock,  with  carrier.  1  machete,  with  carrier. 

3  shovels,  with  carriers. 

5.  Oompanif  tool  box, 

L  company  tool  box.  1  tape  measure,  75  feet. 

L  marking  brush.  1  cross-cut  saw. 

L  hatchet.  1  rip  saw. 

I  claw  hammer.  1  screw  driver. 

)  sail  needles.  '  1  steel  square. 

1  padlock.  \  pound  of  beeswax. 

:  sail  palm.  5  yards  tent  canvas,  8-oz. 

.  na.l  puller.  200  feet  clothesl  ne. 

.  brass  stencil,  i-insii,  15  jraunds  wire  nails,  8-penny. 

.  ratchet  brace.  1  gross  wood  screws. 

I  augur  and  brace  bits.  3  pounds  galvanized  iron  wire  (100  feet). 

:  jack  plane.  1  pound  sail  twine. 

6.  Company  police  chest. 

.  company  police  chest.  2  pickax  handles. 

.  padlock.  6  machetes. 

Saxes.  6 mallets,  L.  H. 

*  pickaxes.  2  i  ron  rakes. 

!  pavement  scrub  and  stable  brooms,       4  shovels,  short  handle,  square  point, 

with  handles.  4  spades. 
S  ax  handles. 

^  The  last  three  items  are  for  regulating  the  socket  spring  of  the  cartridge  belt, 
kfodel  1903. 
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///.  Company  equipment — Continued. 
7.  Officert'  mets  chest  (per  company). 


1  chest. 

1  corkscrew. 

1  padlock. 

1  vinegar  bottle. 

1  soup  bowl,  enamel. 

1  sugar  bowl,  enamel. 

1  pepper  box. 

6  table  knives. 

1  can  opener. 

1  water  pitcher,  enamel,  1  pint. 

6 dfnner  plates,  enamel. 

1  meat  plate,  enamel. 

6  soup  plates,  enamel. 


1  coffeepot. 
6  cups,  enamel. 

1  butter  d  sh,  enamel. 

2  vegetable  dishes,  enftmel. 
1  carving  fork. 

6  table  forks. 
1  carving  kn.fe. 
1  salt  cellar. 
6  saucers,  enamel. 
4  table-spoons. 
8  teaspoons. 
8  tumblers. 


8.  Field  range  (Donavin)  compiete. 


1  range. 

4  boilers  with  lids,  nested. 

1  cleaver. 

1  pot  chain. 

1  meat  chopper. 

1  dipper. 

3  diBdgers. 

1  carving  fork. 

1  meat  fork. 

1  griddle,  iron. 

1  tent  guard. 

1  bread  knife. 

1  butcher  knife. 

1  carving  knife. 


1  ladle,  sol  d. 
1  ladle,  pierced. 

1  frying  pan. 

2  roasting  pans. 

5j  oints  of  stovepipe 

1  elbow. 

1  can  opener. 

1  meat  saw. 

1  shovel. 

1  sieve. 

1  skinmier. 

1  basting  spoon. 

1  butcher  steel. 

1  cake  turner. 


IV,  Dvmermons  and  weights  (miscellaneous). 

Pounds. 

1  box  of  ammunition  (1,200  rounds)  cal.  30  rifle 95 

1  box  of  ammunition  (2,000  rounds)  cal.  45  pistol 110 

1.000  rations  weigh  about 3, 800 

F.eld  range  with  utens Js 4io 

Hospital  tent  (complete) 225 

Wall  tent  (complete) 99 

Shelter  tent  (complete),  2  poles,  10  pins 8J 

Dimensions  of  tents: 

Hospital  tfflit  (pitched)  14  feet  long  by  14  feet  6  inches  wide. 

Wall  tent  (pitched)  9  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide. 

Each  shelter  tent  half  is  65  by  61  inches. 


Chapteh  II. 

INTERIOR  GUARD  DUTY  AND  SECURITY  AND 

INFORMATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

102.  Guards  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  Interior  guards, 
exterior  guards,  and  provost  guards. 

103.  Interior  guards  are  used  in  camp  or  garrison  to  preserve  or- 
der, protect  property,  and  to  enforce  police  regulations.  In  time  of 
war  such  sentinels  of  an  interior  guard  as  may  be  necessary  are 
placed  close  in  or  about  a  camp,  and  normally  there  is  an  exterior 
guard  farther  out  consisting  of  outposts.  In  time  of  peace  the  in- 
terior guard  is  the  only  guard  in  a  camp  or  garrison. 

104.  Exterior  guards  are  used  to  prevent  surprise,  to  delay  attack, 
and  otherwise  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  main  body.  (Art. 
301  et  seq.) 

On  the  march  they  take  the  form  of  advance  guards,  rear  guards, 
and  flank  guards.    At  a  halt  they  consist  of  outposts. 

106.  Provost  guards  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary police,  to  preserve  order  in  territory  adjacent  to  a  camp  or 
marching  column,' to  enforce  police  regulations,  suppress  disorder, 
prevent  straggling,  etc.     (See  Art.  456  et  eeq.) 

Sec.  I.— INTERIOR  GUARD  DUTY. 

Classification. 

106.  The  various  elements  of  an  interior  guard  classified  according 
to  their  particular  purposes  and  the  manner  in  which  they  perform 
their  duties  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  main  guard. 

(b)  Special  guards:  Prisoner  guards,  train  guards,  boat  guards, 
watchmen,  etc. 
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Details  and  Rosters.' 

107.  The  interior  guard  will  consist  of  such  number  of  oflBicers  and 
enlisted  men  as  the  commanding  officer  may  deem  necessary,  and 
will  be  commanded  by  the  senior  officer  or  petty  officer  therewith, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  of  the  day  or  other  officer  de- 
tailed bv  the  commanding  officer. 

In  order  that  guard  duty  may  not  be  needlessly  irksome  and  inter- 
fere with  tactical  instruction,  ihe  number  of  men  detailed  for  guard 
wiU  be  the  smallest  possible.  Commanding  officers  are  specifically 
charged  with  this  matter. 

108.  At  posts  where  there  are  less  than  three  companies  the  inain 

rrd  and  special  guards  may  all  be  furnished  by  one  company  or 
detail  from  each  company. 
'Where  there  are  three  or  more  companies,  the  main  guard  will,  if 
practicable,  be  furnished  by  a  single  company,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  same  organization  will  supply  all  details  for  that  day  for 
special  guard,  overseer,  and  fatigue  duty.  In  this  case  the  officer  of 
tne  day,  and  the  officers  of  the  guard,  if  there  are  any,  will,  if  practi- 
cable, be  from  the  company  furmshing  the  guard. 

109.  At  a  post  or  camp  where  the  headquarters  of  more  than  one 
regiment  are  stationed,  or  in  the  case  of  a  small  brigade  in  the  field, 
if  but  one  guard  be  necessary  for  the  whole  command,  the  details 
will  be  made  from  the  headquarters  of  the  command. 

If  fomial  guard  mounting  is  to  be  held,  the  adjutant,  bn.  c.  p.  o., 
and  band  to  attend  guard  mounting  will  be  designated  by  the  com- 
manding officer.    (See  Art.  2220  et  seq.) 

110.  When  a  single  organization  furnishes  the  guard,  a  roster  of 
organizations  will  be  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the  adjutant. 

When  the  guard  is  detailed  from  several  organizations,  a  roster  will 
be  kept  by  the  adjutant,  of  officers  of  the  day  and  officers  of  the 
guard  D)r  name;  under  the  supervision  of  the  adjutant,  a  roster  of  p„ 
OS.,  musicians  and  men  of  the  guard  by  number  per  organization; 
and  by  company  c.  p.  os.,  a  roster  of  p.  os.,  musicians  and  men  by 
name. 

C.  cs.  will  supervise  the  keeping  of  company  rosters  and  see  that 
all  duties  performed  are  duly  credited. 

111.  There  will  be  an  officer  of  the  day  with  each  guard,  unless  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commanding  officer  the  guard  is  so  small  that  his 
services  are  not  needed.  In  this  case  an  officer  will  be  detailed  to 
supervise  the  command  and  instruction  of  the  guard  for  such  period 
as  the  commanding  officer  may  direct. 
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112.  When  more  than  one  guard  is  reauiied  for  a  command,  a 
field  officer  of  the  day  will  be  detailed,  wno  will  receive  hia  orden 
from  the  brigade  commander.  When  necessary,  officers  not  lower 
in  rank  than  lieutenant  (captain  M.  C.)  may  be  placed  on  the  roster 
for  field  officer  of  the  day. 

113.  The  detail  of  officers  of  the  guard  will  be  limited  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  service  and  efficient  instruction;  inexperienced  officers 
may  be  detailed  as  supernumerary  officers  of  the  guard  for  purposes 
of  instruction. 

114.  Officers  serving  in  staff  departments  are,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  commanding  officer,  exempt  from  ^uard  duty. 

116.  Guard  details  will,  if  practicable,  be  posted  or  published  the 
day  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  tour,  and  officers  notified  per- 
BODally  by  a  written  order  at  the  same  time. 

116.  The  members  of  main  guards  will  habitually  be  relieved 
every  24  hours.  The  length  of  the  tour  of  enlisted  men  detailed  as 
special  guards  will  be  so  regulated  as  to  permit  of  these  men  being 
held  accountable  for  a  strict  ^rformance  of  their  duty. 

117.  Should  the  officer  of  the  6sky  be  notified  that  men  are  reauired 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  guard,  he  will  cause  them  to  be  supplied  from 
the  organization  to  wmch  the  guard  belongs.  If  none  are  avail- 
able in  that  organization,  the  adjutant  will  be  notified  and  will  cause 
them  to  be  supplied  from  the  organization  that  is  next  for  guard. 
See  Art.  152. 

118.  The  adjutant  will  have  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  at  his 
office  all  data  needed  by  company  commanders  in  making  details 
from  their  companies. 

At  chief  petty  officer's  call,  c.  p.  os.  will  go  to  headquarters  and 
take  from  tne  bulletin  board  all  data  necessarv  for  makine  the  de- 
tails required  from  their  companies;  these  details  will  be  made 
from  their  company  rosters. 

119.  In  order  to  give  ample  notice,  c.  p.  os.  will,  when  practicable, 
publish  at  retreat  and  post  on  the  company  bulletin  board  all  details 
made  from  tiie  company  for  duties  to  be  performed. 

Where  rosters  are  required  to  be  kept  by  these  regulations,  all 
details  will  be  made  by  roster. 

The  Commanding  Officer. 

120.  The  commanding  officer  will  exact  a  faithful,  vigilant,  and 
correct  performance  of  guard  duty  in  all  of  its  details,  giving  his  or- 
ders to  the  officer  of  the  day,  or  causing  them  to  be  communicated 
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to  him  with  the  least  practicable  delay.  He  will  prescribe  the 
strength  of  the  guard  ana  the  necessary  regulations  for  guard,  police, 
and  mtigue  duty. 

121.  The  commanding  oflScer  receives  the  reports  of  the  officers 
of  the  day  immediately  after  guard  mounting,  at  his  office,  or  at 
some  other  place  previously  designated;  carefully  examines  the 
guard  report  and  remarks  thereon  (questioning  the  old  officer  of  the 
day,  if  necessary,  concerning  his  tour  of  duty),  relieves  the  old  officer 
of  the  day,  and  gives  the  new  officer  of  the  day  such  instructions  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  Officer  of  the  Day. 

122.  The  officer  of  the  day  is  responsible  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  duty  by  the  guard  with  which  he  marches  on  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  all  police  regulations.  He  is  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  all  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  relating  to  the  safety  and 
good  order  of  the  post  or  camp.  His  actual  tour  begins  when  he 
receives  the  instructions  of  tne  commanding  officer  after  guard 
mounting  and  ceases  when  he  has  been  relieved  by  the  commanding 
officer.  In  case  of  emergency  during  the  interval  between  guard 
mounting  and  reporting  to  the  commanding  officer,  the  senior  officer 
of  the  day  will  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  both  guards. 

123.  In  the  absence  of  special  instructions  from  the  commanding 
officer,  the  officer  of  the  day  will  inspect  the  guard  and  sentinels 
during  the  day  and  at  night  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
He  will  visit  them  at  least  once  between  12  o'clock  midnight  and 
daylight. 

124.  He  may  ^-escribe  patrols  (Art.  269)  and  visits  of  inspection 
to  be  made  by  officers  ana  p.  os.  of  the  guard  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary. 

He  will  see  that  the  commander  of  the  ^uard  is  furnished  with 
the  parole  and  countersign  before  retreat,  in  case  they  are  to  be 
used. 

In  case  of  alarm  of  any  kind  he  will  at  once  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  the  safetv  of  life  and  public  property  and  to 
preserve  order  in  the  command,  disposing  his  guard  so  as  best  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

126.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  officer  of  the  day  he  is 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer  only,  except  that  in 
case  of  an  alarm  of  any  kind,  and  at  a  time  of  great  danger,  the 
senior  line  officer  present  is  competent  to  give  necessary  orders  to 
the  officer  of  the  day  for  the  employment  of  the  guard. 
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126.  At  the  inspections  and  musters  the  officet  of  the  dav  will  be 
present  at  the  post  of  the  guard,  but  all  commands  to  the  guard 
will  be  given  by  the  commander  of  the  guard. 

127.  Both  officers  of  the  day  together  verify  the  prisoners  and 
inspect  the  guardhouse  and  premises. 

In  the  absence  of  orders  to  t^e  contrary  the  old  officer  of  the  day 
will,  at  euard  daounting,  release  all  prisoners,  except  G.  CM.  pris- 
oners, whose  sentences  expire  that  day.  If  there  are  any  prisoners 
with  no  record  of  chsurges  against  them,  the  old  officer  of  the  day 
will  report  that  fact  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  will  give  the 
necessary  instructions. 

128.  The  old  officer  of  the  day  signs  the  report  of  the  commander 
of  the  guard.  He  also  enters  on  it  such  remarks  as  may  be  necessary. 
(Art.  156.) 

129.  The  officers  of  the  day  then  report  to  the  commanding  officer. 

On  presenting  themselves,  both  salute  with  the  right  hand,  re- 
maining covered.  The  old  officer  of  the  day,  standing  on  the  right 
of  the  new,  then  says:  ''Six,  I  report  as  old  officer  of  the  day,"  and 
presents  the  e^uard  report.  As  soon  as  the  commanding  officer 
notifies  the  old  officer  of  the  day  that  he  is  relieved,  the  old  officer 
of  the  day  salutes  the  commanding  officer  and  retires.  The  new 
officer  of  tne  day  again  salutes  and  says:  ''Sir,  I  report  as  new  officer 
of  fhe  day,"  and  then  receives  his  instructions. 

130.  The  officer  of  the  day  will  always  keep  the  guard  informed 
as  to  where  he  may  be  found  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Commander  of  the  Guard. 

131.  The  commander  of  the  euard  is  responsible  for  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  guard.  He  will  see  that  all  of  its  members  are 
correctly  instructed  in  their  orders  and  duties,  and  that  they  under- 
stand and  properly  perform  them.  He  will  visit  each  relief  at  least 
once  while  it  is  on  post,  and  at  least  one  of  these  visits  will  be  made 
between  12  o'clock  midnight  and  daylight. 

132.  He  receives  and  obeys  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer 
and  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  reports  to  the  latter  without  delay  all 
orders  to  the  guard  not  received  from  the  officer  of  the  day;  he 
transmits  to  his  successor  all  material  instructions  and  information 
relajtingto  his  duties. 

183.  He  is  responsible  under  the  officer  of  the  day  for  the  general 
safety  of  the  post  or  camp  as  soon  as  the  old  guard  marches  away 
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from  the  guardhouse.  In  case  of  emeigency  while  both  guards  are 
at  the  guardhouse,  the  senior  commander  of  the  two  guards  will  be 
responsible  that  the  proper  action  is  taken. 

134.  OflSicers  of  the  guard  will  remain  constantly  with  their  guards, 
except  while  visiting  sentinels  or  necessarily  engaged  elsewhere  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  commanding  officer  will  allow 
a  reasonable  time  for  meals. 

A  commander  of  a  guard  leaving  his  post  for  any  purpose  will 
inform  the  next  in  command  of  his  destination  and  probable  time 
of  return. 

136.  Except  in  emergencies,  the  commander  of  the  guard  may 
divide  the  night  with  the  next  in  command,  but  retains  his  responsi- 
bility; tlie  one  on  watch  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 

136.  When  any  alarm  is  raised  in  camp  or  garrison,  the  guard  will 
be  formed  immediately.  If  the  case  be  serious,  the  proper  call  will 
be  sounded,  and  the  commander  of  the  guard  will  at  once  cause  the 
commanding  officer  and  the  officer  of  the  day  to  be  notified. 

137.  If  a  sentinel  calls:  **The  guard,'*  the  commander  of  the 
guard  will  at  once  send  a  patrol  to  the  sentinel's  post.  If  the  danger 
be  great;  in  which  case  the  sentinel  will  discharge  his  piece,  the 
patrol  will  be  as  strong  as  possible.     (See  Art.  233.) 

138.  When  practicable,  there  should  always  be  an  officer  or  p.  o. 
and  two  men  of  the  guard  at  the  guardhouse,  in  addition  to  the 
sentinels  there  on  post. 

139.  Between  8  a.m.  and  retreat,  when  the  guard  has  been  turned 
out  for  any  person  entitled  to  the  compliment  (see  Arts.  271  and 
272),  the  commander  of  the  guard,  if  an  officer,  will  receive  the 
report  of  the  1  p.  o.,  returning  the  salute  of  the  latter  with  the  right 
hand.  He  will  then  draw  his  sword,  and  place  himself  3  paces  in 
front  of  the  center  of  the  guard.  When  the  person  for  whom  the 
guard  has  been  turned  out  approaches,  he  faces  his  guard  and  com- 
mands: 1.  Present,  2.  ABMS ;  faces  to  the  front  and  salutes.  When 
his  salute  is  acknowledged  he  resumes  the  carry,  faces  about  and 
commands:  1.  Order,  2.  ABMS;  and  faces  to  the  front. 

When  the  guard  is  turned  out  for  the  commanding  officer  or  officer 
of  the  day,  me  commander  of  the  guard,  after  saluting  and  before 
bringing  nis  guard  to  an  order  reports:  **Sir,  all  present  or  accounted 
for  " ;  or,  "Sir,  (so  and  so)  is  absent " ;  or,  if  the  roll  has  been  omitted: 
**Sir,  the  guard  is  formed,"  except  that  at  guard  mounting  the 
commanders  of  the  guards  present  their  guards  and  salute  without 
making  any  report. 
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Between  retreat  and  8  a.  m.,  the  commander  of  the  guard  salutes 
and  reports,  but  does  not  bring  the  guard  ta  a  present. 

140.  To  those  entitled  to  have  the  guard  turned  out,  but  not 
entitled  to  inspect  it,  no  report  will  be  made;  nor  will  a  report  be 
made  to  any  omcer,  unless  he  halts  in  front  of  the  guard. 

141.  When  a  guard  commanded  by  a  p.  o.  is  turned  out  as  a  com- 
pliment or  for  inspection,  the  p.  o.,  standing  at  a  right  shoulder  on 
the  right  of  the  right  guide,  commands:  1.  Present,  2.  ABMS. 
He  then  executes  the  rifle  salute.  If  a  report  be  also  reauired,  he 
will,  after  saluting,  and  before  bringing  his  guard  to  an  order,  report 
as  prescribed  for  5ie  officer  of  the  guard.     (Art.  139.) 

142.  When  a  guard  is  in  line,  not  under  inspection,  and  com- 
manded by  an  officer,  the  commander  of  the  guard  salutes  his  regi- 
mental, battalion,  and  company  commander,  by  bringing  the  guard 
to  attention  and  saluting  in  person. 

For  all  other  officers,  excepting  those  entitled  to  the  compliment 
from  a  guard  (see  Art.  272),  the  commander  of  the  guard  salutes  in 
person,  but  does  not  bring  the  guard  to  attention. 

When  commanded  by  a  p.  o.  the  guard  is  brought  to  attention 
in  either  case,  and  the  p.  o.  salutes. 

The  commander  of  a  guard  exchanges  salutes  with  the  comman- 
ders of  all  other  bodies  of  troops;  the  guard  is  brought  to  attention 
during  the  exchange. 

"  I^esent  arms  *'  is  executed  by  a  guard  only  when  it  has  turned 
out  for  inspection  or  as  a  compliment,  and  at  the  ceremony  of  guard 
mounting. 

143.  In  marching  a  guard  or  a  detachment  of  a  guard  the  princi- 
ples of  Art.  142  apply.  '*  Eyes  right "  is  executed  only  m  the 
ceremonies  of  guard  mounting  and  relieving  the  old  guard. 

144.  If  a  person  entitled  to  the  compliment,  or  the  regimental, 
battalion,  or  company  commander  passes  in  rear  of  a  guard,  neither 
the  compliment  nor  the  salute  is  given,  but  the  guard  is  brought 
to  attention  while  such  person  is  opposite  the  post  of  the  commander. 

After  any  person  has  received  or  declined  the  compliment,  or 
received  the  salute  from  the  commander  of  the  guard,  official  recog- 
nition of  his  presence  thereafter  while  he  remains  in  the  vicinity 
will  be  taken  by  bringiDg  the  guard  to  attention. 

146.  The  commander  of  the  guard  will  inspect  the  guard  at  reveille 
and  retreat,  and  at  such  other  times  as.  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
himself  that  the  men  are  in  proper  condition  to  perform  tneir  duties 
and  that  their  arms  and  equipments  are  in  proper  condition.    For 
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iospection  by  other  officers,  he  prepares  the  guard  in  each  case  as 
directed  by  the  inspecting  officer. 

146.  The  guard  will  not  be  paraded  during  ceremonies  unless 
directed  by  tne  commanding  officer. 

147.  At  all  formations  members  of  the  guard  or  reliefs  will  execute 
inspection  arms  as  prescribed  in  the  drill  regulations.  (See  Art. 
1521.) 

148.  The  commander  of  the  guard  will  see  that  all  sentinels  are 
habitually  relieved  every  two  hours,  unless  the  weather  or  other 
cause  makes  it  necessary  uiat  it  be  done  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals, 
as  directed  bv  the  commanding  officer. 

149 .  He  will  question  his  p .  os .  and  sentinels  relative  to  the  instruc- 
tions they  may  have  received  from  the  old  guard;  he  will  see  that 
patrols  and  visits  of  inspection  are  made  as  directed  by  the  officer 
of  the  day. 

160.  He  will  see  that  the  special  orders  for  each  post  and  member, 
of  the  guard,  either  written  or  printed,  are  posted  in  the  guardhouse, 
and,  ii  practicable,  in  the  sentry  box  or  other  sheltered  place  to 
which  the  member  of  the  guard  has  constant  access. 

151.  He  will  see  that  the  proper  calls  are  sounded  at  the  hoius 
appointed  by  the  commanding  officer. 

152.  Should  a  member  of  the  guard  be  taken  sick,  or  be  arrested, 
or  desert,  or  leave  his  guard,  the  conmiander  of  the  guard  will  at 
once  notify  the  officer  ot  the  day.    (See  Art.  117.) 

153.  He  will,  when  the  counters^  is  used  (Arts.  262  et  seq.), 
communicate  it  to  the  p.  os.  of  the  guard  and  see  that  it  is  duly 
communicated  to  the  sentinels  before  the  hour  for  challenging; 
the  countersign  will  not  be  given  to  sentinels  posted  at  the  guard- 
house. 

154.  He  will  have  the  details  for  hoisting  the  flag  at  8  a.  m.  and 
lowering  it  at  retreat  made  in  time  for  the  proper  performance  of 
these  duties.  (See  Art.  297  et  seq.)  He  will  see  that  the  flags  are 
kept  in  the  best  condition  possible. 

155.  He  may  permit  members  of  the  guard  while  at  the  guardhouse 
to  remove  their  headdress,  overcoats,  and  gloves;  if  they  leave  the 
guardhouse  for  any  purpose  whatever  he  will  require  that  they  be 
properly  equippea  and  armed  according  to  the  character  of  the 
service  in  which  engaged,  or  as  directed  by  the  commanding  officer. 

156.  He  will  enter  in  the  guard  report  a  report  of  his  tour  of  duty, 
and,  on  the  completion  of  this  tour,  will  present  it  to  the  officer  of 
the  day.  The  report  will  contain  an  accurate  list  of  all  prisoners 
whose  term  of  confinement  has  not  expired,  and  under  a  separate 
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headinj^  a  list  of  all  prisonerB  who  have  been  releaaed  during  his 
tour,  with  authority  for  such  release. 

In  all  cases  the  prison  report  will  show  the  name  and  rating  of 
each  prisoner,  his  offense,  punishment,  date  of  confinement,  and 
by  whom  confined.    (See  Art.  282.) 

He  will  transmit  with  this  report  all  passes  turned  in  at  the  post 
of  the  guard. 

167.  Whenever  a  prisoner  is  sent  to  the  guardhouse  or  guard  tent 
for  confinement,  he  will  cause  him  to  be  searched,  and  will,  without 
unnecessary  delay,  report  the  case  to  the  officer  of  the  day. 

168.  Under  war  conditions,  any  one  who  is  to  be  passed  out  of  camp 
at  night,  will  be  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  guard,  who  will  have 
him  passed  beyond  the  sentinels. 

169.  The  commander  of  the  guard  will  detain  at  the  guardhouse 
all  suspicious  characters  or  parties  attempting  to  pass  a  sentinel's 
post  without  authority,  reporting  his  action  to  the  officer  of  the  day, 
to  whom  persons  so  arrested  will  be  sent,  if  necessary. 

160.  He  will  inspect  the  guardrooms  and  cells,  and  the  irons  of 
such  prisoners  as  may  ironed,  at  least  once  during  his  tour,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

161.  He  will  cause  the  p.  os.  of  the  old  and  new  reliefs  to  verify 
together,  immediately  before  each  relief  goes  on  post,  the  number 
of  prisoners  who  should  then  properly  be  at  the  guardhouse. 

162.  He  will  see  that  the  sentences  of  prisoners  under  his  charge 
are  executed  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  reviewing 
authority. 

163.  He  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  assign  as  guards  over  working 
parties  of  prisoners  sentinels  from  posts  guarded  at  night  only. 

164.  The  commander  of  the  guard  will  inspect  all  meals  sent  to 
the  guardhouse  and  see  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  are  in 
accordance  with  r^ulations. 

166.  At  guard  mounting  he  will  report  to  the  old  officer  of  the  day 
all  cases  of  prisoners  whose  terms  of  sentence  expire  on  that  day,  ana 
also  all  cases  of  prisoners  concerning  whom  no  statement  of  cnarges 
has  been  receivea. 

166.  The  commander  of  the  guard  is  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  prisoners  under  the  charge  of  his  guard;  he  becomes  respon- 
sible for  them  after  their  number  has  been  verified  and  they  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  his  guard  by  the  old  guard  or  by 
the  prisoner  guard  or  overseers. 

The  prisoners  will  be  verified  and  turned  over  to  the  new  guard 
without  parading  them,  unless  the  commanding  officer  or  the  officer 
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of  the  day  shall  direct  otherwise.    Prisoners,  when  paraded  with  the 
guard,  are  formed  in  line  in  its  center. 

To  receive  the  prisoners  when  they  have  been  paraded  and  after 
they  have  been  verified  by  the  officers  of  the  day,  the  conamander 
of  the  new  guard  directs  his  1  p.  o.  to  form  his  guard  with  an  interval, 
and  marches  and  forms  the  prisoners  in  the  interval  in  the  new 
guard. 

1  P.  O.  of  the  Guard. 

167.  The  senior  p.  o.  of  the  guard  alwavs  acts  as  1  p.  o.  of  the 
guard,  and  if  there  do  no  officer  of  the  guard,  will  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  for  the  commander  of  the  guard. 

168.  The  1  p.  o.  of  the  guard  has  general  supervision  over  the  other 
p.  OS.  and  the  musicians  and  men  of  the  guard,  and  must  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  of  their  orders  and  duties. 

169.  He  is  directly  responsible  for  the  property  under  charge  of 
the  guaid,  and  will  see  that  it  is  properly  cared  for.  He  will  make 
lists  of  articles  taken  out  by  worong  parties,  and  see  that  all  such 
articles  are  duly  returned.  If  they  are  not,  he  will  immediately 
report  the  fact  to  the  commander  of  the  ^ard. 

170.  Immediately  after  guard  mountmg  he  will  prepare  dupli- 
cate lists  of  the  names  of  all  p.  os.,  musicians,  and  men  of  the  guard, 
showing  the  relief  and  post  or  duties  of  each.  One  list  will  be 
handed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  commander  of  the  guard;  the  other 
will  be  retained  by  the  1  p.  o. 

171.  He  will  see  that  all  reliefs  are  turned  out  at  the  proper  time, 
and  that  the  2  p.  os.  thoroughly  understand,  and  are  prompt  and 
efficient  in,  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

172.  During  the  temporary  absence  from  the  guardhouse  of  the 
1  p.  o.  of  the  guard,  the  next  in  rank  of  the  p.  os.  will  perform  his 
duties. 

173.  Should  the  p.  o.  whose  relief  is  on  post  be  called  away  from 
the  guardhouse,  the  1  p.  o.  of  the  guard  will  designate  a  p.  o.  to  take 
his  place  imtil  his  return. 

174.  The  1  p.  o.  of  the  guard  is  responsible  at  all  times  for  the 
proper  police  of  the  guardhouse  or  guard  tent,  including  the  ground 
about  them  and  the  prison  cells. 

176.  At  **chlef  petty  officer's  call"  he  will  proceed  to  the  adju- 
tant's office  and  obtain  the  guard  report  book. 

176.  When  the  national,  regimental  or  battalion  colors  are  taken 
from  the  stacks  of  the  color  line,  the  color  bearer  and  guard,  or  1 
p.  o.  of  the  guard,  unarmed,  and  two  armed  men  as  a  guard,  will 
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escort  the  colors  to  the  commanding  officer's  quarters,  as  prescribed 
for  the  color  ^uard  in  the  drill  rcguuttions. 

177.  He  will  report  to  the  commander  of  the  ^uard  any  suspicious 
or  unusual  occurrence  that  comes  under  hiB  notice,  will  warn  him  of 
the  approach  of  any  armed  body,  and  will  send  to  him  all  persons 
arrested  by  the  guard. 

178.  When  the  guard  is  turned  out,  its  formation  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: The  senior  p.  o.,  if  commander  of  the  guard,  is  on  the  ri^ht  of 
the  right  guide;  if  not  commander  of  the  guard,  he  is  in  the  line  of 
file  closers,  in  rear  of  the  right  squad  of  the  ^uard;  the  next  in  rank 
is  right  guide ;  the  next,  left  guide ;  the  others  m  the  line  of  file  closers, 
each  in  rear  of  his  relief;  the  field  music,  with  its  left  3  paces  to  the 
right  of  the  right  guide.  The  reliefs  form  in  the  same  order  as  when 
the  guard  was  first  divided. 

179.  The  1  p.  o.  forms  the  guard,  calls  the  roll,  and,  if  not  in  com- 
mand of  the  ^uard,  reports  to  the  commander  of  the  guard  as  pre- 
scribed in  dnll  regulations  for  a  c.  p.  o.  forming  a  company;  the 
guard  is  not  divided  into  platoons  and,  except  when  the  whole 
guard  is  formed  prior  to  marching  off,  does  not  count  off.  (See  Art. 
2237.) 

180.  The  1  p.  o.  reports  as  follows:  "Sir,  all  present  or  accounted 
for,"  or  ''Sir,  (so  and  so)  is  absent'' ;  or  if  the  roll  call  has  been 
omitted,  "Sir,  the  guard  is  formed."  Only  men  absent  without 
proper  authority  are  reported  absent.  He  then  takes  his  post  with- 
out command . 

At  night  the  roll  may  be  called  by  reliefs  and  numbers  instead  of 
names;  thus,  the  first  relief  being  on  post:  Second  relief,  2  p.  o. ; 
No.  1;  No.  2,  etc.;  Third  relief,  2  p.  o.;  No.  1,  etc. 

Calling  the  roll  will  be  dispensed  with  in  forming  the  guard  when 
it  is  turned  out  as  a  compliment,  on  the  approach  of  an  armed  body, 
or  in  any  sudden  emergency ;  but  in  such  cases  the  roll  may  be  called 
before  dismissing  the  guard.  If  the  guard  be  turned  out  for  an 
officer  entitled  to  inspect  it,  the  roll  will,  unless  he  directs  otherwise, 
always  be  called  before  a  report  is  made. 

181.  The  1  p.  o.  of  the  guard  has  direct  charge  of  the  prisoners, 
except  during  such  time  as  they  may  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
prisoner  guard  or  overseers,  and  is  responsible  to  the  commander  of 
the  guara  for  their  security. 

182.  He  will  carry  the  keys  of  the  guardroom  and  cells  and  will 
not  suffer  them  to  leave  his  personal  possession  while  he  is  at  the 
guardhouse.  Should  he  leave  the  guardhouse  for  any  purpose,  he 
will  turn  the  keys  over  to  the  p.  o.  who  takes  his  place.     (Art.  172.) 
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183.  He  will  count  the  knives,  forks,  etc.,  given  to  the  prisoners 
with  their  food  and  see  that  none  of  these  articles  remain  in  their 
possession.  He  will  see  that  no  forbidden  articles  of  any  kind  are 
conveyed  to  the  prisoneos. 

184.  If  sentinels  are  numerous,  reliefs  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  commanding  officer,  be  posted  in  detacmnents,  and  1  p.  os.  as 
Well  as  2  p.  08.  required  to  relieve  and  post  th«m. 

2  P.  O.  of  the  Guard. 

186.  A  2  p.  0.  of  the  guard  receives  and  obeys  orders  from  none 
but  p.  OS.  of  the  guard  senior  to  himself,  the  officers  of  the  guard,  the 
officer  of  the  day,  and  the  commanding  officer. 

186.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  p.  o.  of  the  guard  to  post  and  relieve  sen- 
tinels and  to  instruct  the  members  of  his  relief  in  their  orders  and 
duties. 

187.  Immediately  after  the  division  of  the  guard  into  reliefs  the 
2  p.  08.  will  assign  the  members  of  their  respective  reliefs  to  posts 
by  number,  and  a  man  so  assigned  to  his  post  will  not  be  chan^d 
to  another  during  the  same  tour  of  ^ard  duty,  unless  by  direction 
of  the  conunander  of  the  guard  or  higher  authority.  Usually  expe- 
rienced men  are  placed  over  the  arms  of  the  guard  and  at  remote 
and  responsible  posts. 

Each  2  p.  o.  will  then  make  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  relief, 
including  nimself.  This  list  will  contain  the  number  of  the  relief, 
the  name,  the  company,  and  the  regiment  of  every  member  thereof, 
and  the  post  to  which  each  is  assigned.  The  list  will  be  made  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  the  1  p.  o.  of  the  guard  as  soon  as 
complete,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  2  p.  o. 

188.  When  directed  by  the  commander  of  the  guard,  the  2  p.  o. 
of  the  first  relief  forms  his  relief  and  then  commands:  CALL  OTF, 

Ciommencing  on  the  right,  the  men  call  off  alternately  rear  and 
frortt  rank,  *'one,"  *' two,"** three,"  "four,"  and  so  on;  if  in  single 
rank,  they  call  off  from  right  to  left.    The  2  p.  o.  then  commands: 

1.  Bieht,  2.  FACE,  3.  Forward,  4.  MABCH. 

The  2  p.  o.  marches  on  the  left,  and  near  the  rear  file,  in  order  to 
observe  tne  mardi.  The  2  p.  o.  of  the  old  guard  marches  on  the  right 
of  the  leading  file  and  takes  command  when  the  last  one  of  the  old 
sentinels  is  relieved,  changing  places  with  the  2  p.  o.  of  the  new  guard 

When  the  relief  arrives  at  6  paces  from  the  sentinel  (Art.  1125)  the 
2  p.  o.  halts  it  and  conmiands,  according  to  the  nimiber  of  the 
post:  No.  ( — ). 
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Both  sentinels  execute  port  arms;  the  new  sentinel  approaches 
the  old,  halting  about  1  pace  from  him.    (Art.  1129.) 

The  2  p.  OS.  advance  and  place  themselyes,  facing  each  other,  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  new  sentinel,  the  old  2  p.  o.  on  his  right,  the 
new  2  p.  o.  on  his  left,  both  at  a  right  shoulder,  and  observe  uiat  the 
old  sentinel  transmits  correctly  his  instructions. 

The  following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  positions  taken: 

The  instructions  relative  to  the  post  having  been  communicated, 
the  new  p.  o.  commands.  POST;  both  sentmels  then  resume  the 
n2:ht  shoulder,  face  toward  the  new  2  p.  o.  and  step  back  so  as  to 
allow  the  relief  to  pass  in  front  of  them.  The  new  2  p.  o.  then  com- 
mands: 1.  Forward,  2.  N^wizpo 
MABCH ;  the  old  senti-  relief  r£ 
nel  takes  his  place  in     n  D  D  D  D 

rear  of  the  relief  as  it     n        r-i  n  n     «J?i!2t  n^-^^^^5n  o°'4i    . 
passes  him,  his  piece  in     °        DDq    ««>tiDetM-       ^8.nfin^ 

the    same    position   as  }-t-«>Pao«»HJ      0 

those  of  the  relief.    The  ow  sT  p.o. 

new  sentinel  stands  fast  yio.  2.— Posting  a  sentinel.        i 

at  a  right  shoulder  until 

the  relief  has  passed  6  paces  beyond  him,  when  he  walks  his  post. 

The  2  p.  OS.  take  their  places  as  the  relief  passes  them. 

Mounted  sentinels  are  jKwted  and  relieved  in  accordance  with  the 
same  principles; 

On  the  return  of  the^old  relief,  the  2  p.  o.  of  the  new  guard  falls 
out  when  the  relief  halts;  the  2  p.  o.  of  the  old  guard  forms  his  relief 
on  the  left  of  the  old  guard,  salutes,  and  reports  to  the  commander 
of  his  guard:  **Sir,  the  relief  is  present;"  or  **Sir  (so  and  so),  is 
absent,"  and  takes  his  place  in  the  guard. 

'  189.  To  poet  a  relief  other  than  that  which  is  posted  when  the  old 
guard  is  reueved,  its  p.  o.  conmiands:  1.  (Such)  relief,  2.  FALL  IN; 
and  if  arms  are  stacked,  they  are  taken  at  the  proper  commands. 

The  relief  is  f onned  facing  to  the  front,  with  arms  at  an  order ;  the 
men  place  themselves  according  to  the  numbers  of  their  respective 
posts,  viz.  two,  four,  six,  and  so  on,  in  the  front  rank,  and  one, 
three,  five,  and  so  on,  in  the  rear  rank.  The  2  p.  o.,  standing  about 
2  paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  his  relief,  then  commands:  CALL 
OFF. 

The  men  call  off  as  prescribed.  The  2  p.  o.  then  conmiands: 
1.  Inspection,  2.  ABMS,  3.  Order,  4.  ABMS;  faces  the  commander 
of  the  guard,  executes  the  rifle  salute,  reports:  "Sir,  the  relief  is 
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present."  or  "Sir,  (so  and  so)  is  absent'';  he  then  takes  his  place 
on  the  right  at  order  arms. 

When  the  commander  of  the  guard  directs  the  2  p.  o.:  "Post 
your  relief,"  the  p.  o.  salutes  and  posts  his  relief  as  prescribed 
(Art.  188),  the  p.  o.  of  the  relief  on  post  does  not  go  with  the  new 
relief,  except  wnen  necessary  to  show  the  way. 

To  dismiss  the  old  relief,  it  is  halted  and  faced  to  the  front  at  the 
guardhouse  bv  the  p.  o.  of  the  new  relief,  who  then  falls  out;  the 
p.  o.  of  the  ofd  relief  then  steps  in  front  of  the  relief  and  dismisses 
It  by  the  proper  commands. 

190.  Should  the  pieces  have^  been  loaded  before  the  relief  was 
•posted f  the  p.  o.  will,  before  dismissing  the  relief,  see  that  no  car- 
tridges are  left  in  the  chambers  or  magazines.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  sentinels  over  prisoners. ' 

191.  Each  2  p.  o.  will  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  all  the 
special  orders  of  every  sentinel  on  his  relief,  and  see  that  each 
understands  and  correctly  transmits  such  orders  in  detail  to  his 
successor. 

1S|^.  There  should  be  at  least  one  p.  o.  constantly  on  the  alert  at 
the  guardhouse,  usually  the  p.  o.  whose  relief  is  on  post.  This  p.  o. 
takes  post  near  the  entrance  of  the  guardhouse,  ana  does  not  fail  in 
with  the  guard  when  it  is  formed.  He  will  have  his  rifle  constantly 
with  him. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  2  p.  o.  to  leave  his  post 
near  the  entrance  of  the  guardhouse,  he  wiU  notify  the  1  p.  o.  of  the 
guard,  who  will  at  once  take  his  place,  or  designate  another  p.  o. 
to  do  so. 

193.  He  will  see  that  no  person  enters  the  guardhouse,  or  guard 
tent,  or  crosses  the  posts  of  the  sentinels  there  posted  without  proper 
authority. 

194.  Should  any  sentinel  call  for  the  p.  o.  of  the  guard,  the  2  p.  o. 
will,  in  every  case,  at  once  and  quickly  proceed  to  such  sentinel. 
He  will  notify  the  1  p.  o.  of  the  guard  before  leaving  the  guardhouse. 

196.  He  will  at  once  report  to  the  commander  of  the  piard  any 
violation  of  regulations  or  any  unusual  occurrence  which  is  reported 
to  him  by  a  sentinel,  or  whicn  comes  to  his  notice  in  any  other  way. 

196.  Should  a  sentinel  call:  "The  Guard,"  the  2  p.  o.  will 
promptly  notify  the  commander  of  the  guard. 

Should  a  sentinel  call:  "Belief,"  the  2  p.  o.  will  at  once  proceed 
to  the  post  of  such  sentinel,  taking  with  him  the  man  next  for  duty 
on  that  post.    If  the  sentinel  is  relieved  for  a  short  time  only,  the 
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2  p.  o.  will  agaia  post  him  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  his  relief 
ceases. 

197.  When  the  countersign  is  used,  the  2  p.  o.  at  the  posting  of 
the  relief  during  whose  tour  challenging  is  to  begin  gives  the  counter- 
sign to  the  members  of  the  relief,  excepting  those  posted  at  the 
guardhouse. 

198.  He  will  wake  the  p.  o.  whose  relief  is  next  on  post  in  time 
for  the  latter  to  verify  Uie  prisoners,  form  his  relief,  and  post  it  at 
the  proper  hour. 

199.  Should  the  guard  be  turned  out,  each  2  p.  o.  will  call  his 
own  relief,  and  cause  its  members  to  fall  in  promptly . 

Tents  or  bunks  in  the  same  vicinity  will  be  designated  for  the 
reliefs  so  that  all  the  members  of  each  relief  may,  ifnecessary,  be 
found  and  turned  out  by  the  2  p.  o.  in  the  least  time  and  with  the 
least  confusion. 

200.  When  challenged  by  a  sentinel  while  posting  his  relief,  the 
p.  o.  commands:  1.  Belief,  2.  HALT;  to  the  sentiners  challenge  he 
answers,  ''Belief,"  and  at  the  order  of  the  sentinel  he  advances 
alone  to  give  the  countersign,  or  to  be  recognized.  When  the 
sentinel  saye,  "Advance  relief,''  the  p.  o.  conmiands:  1.  Forward, 
2.  MABCH. 
If  to  be  relieved,  the  sentinel  is  then  relieved  as  prescribed. 

201.  Between  retreat  and  reveille,  the  p.  o.  of  the  guard  will 
challenge  all  suspicious  looking  persons  or  parties  he  may  observe, 
first  halting  bis  patrol  or  relief,  if  either  be  with  him.  He  will 
advance  them  in  the  same  manner  that  sentinels  oh  post  advance 
like  parties  (Arts.  246  to  252^,  but  if  the  route  of  a  patrol  is  on  a 
contmuous  cbain  of  sentinels,  he  should  not  challenge  persons 
coming  near  him  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  sentinels. 

202.  Between  retreat  and  8  a.  m.,  whenever  so  ordered  by  an 
officer  entitled  to  insjject  the  guard,  the  2  p.  o.  will  call:  "Turn  out 
the  guard,"  announcing  the  title  of  the  oflBcer,  and  then,  if  not 
otherwise  ordered  he  wfll  salute  and  return  to  his  post. 

208.  As  a  general  rule  he  will  advance  parties  approaching  the 
g[uard  at  night  in  the  same  manner  that  sentinels  on  post  advance 
like  parties.  Thus,  the  sentinel  at  the  guardhouse  challenges  and 
repeats  the  answer  to  the  2  p.  o.,  as  prescribed  hereafter  ^Art.  1153); 
the  2  p.  o.  advancing  at  *'port  arms,"  says:  **  Advance  (so  and  so) 
with  the  coiuitersign,"  or  "  to  be  recognized,"  if  there  be  no  coun- 
tersign used;  the  countersign  being  correctly  given,  or  the  party 
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being  duly  recc^ized,  the  2  p.  o.  says:  **  Advance  (so  and  so)  "; 
repeating  the  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel. 

when  officers  of  different  rank  approach  the  guardhouse  from 
different  directions  at  the  same  time,  the  senior  will  be  advanced 
first,  and  will  not  be  made  to  wait  for  his  junior. 
^  204.  Out  of  ranks  and  under  arms,  the  2  p.  o.  salutes  with  the 
rifle  salute.    He  will  salute  all  officers  whether  by  day  or  night. 

205.  The  2  p.  o.  will  examine  parties  halted  and  detained  by 
sentinels,  and  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  parties  have  no  authority 
to  cross  sentinels'  posts,  will  conduct  them  to  the  commander  of  the 
guard. 

206.  The  2  p.  o.  of  the  guard  will  arrest  all  suspicious  looking 
characters  prowling  about  the  post  or  camp,  all  persons  of  a  disorderly 
character  disturbing  the  peace,  and  all  persons  taken  in  the  act  of 
committing  crime  against  the  government  on  a  naval  reservation  or 
post.  All  persons  arrested  by  p.  os.  of  the  guard,  or  by  sentinels, 
will  at  once  be  conducted  to  the  commander  of  the  guard  by  the  2 
p.  o. 

Musicians  of  the  Guard. 

207.  The  musicians  of  the  guard  will  sound  calls  as  prescribed  by 
the  commanding  officer. 

Should  the  guard  be  turned  out  for  national,  regimental,  or  bat- 
talion colors,  uncased,  the  field  music  of  the  guard  will,  when  the 
guard  presents  arms,  sound,  ''  To  the  color  '' ;  or,  if  for  any  person 
entitled  thereto,  the  march,  flourishes,  or  ruffles,  prescribed  in 
Navy  Regulations. 

Orderlies  and  Color  Sentinels. 

208.  When  so  directed  by  the  conmianding  officer,  the  officer  who 
inspects  the  guard  at  guard  mounting  will  select  from  the  members 
of  the  new  guard  an  orderly  for  the  conmianding  officer  and  such 
number  of  other  orderlies  and  color  sentinels  as  may  be  required. 

For  these  positions  the  men  will  be  chosen  who  are  most  correct 
in  the  performance  of  duty  and  in  military  bearing,  neat^t  in  person 
and  clothing,  and  whose  arms  and  accouterments  are  in  the  best 
condition.  Clothing,  arms,  and  equipments  must  conform  to  regu- 
lations. If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  relative  Qualifications  of 
two  or  more  men,  the  inspecting  officer  will  cause  tnem  to  fall  out 
at  the  guardhouse  and  to  form  in  line  in  single  rank.  He  will  then, 
by  testing  them  in  drill  regulations,  select  the  most  proficient. 
Tne  commander  of  the  guard  will  be  notified  of  the  selection. 
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209.  When  directed  b^  the  commander  of  the  guard  to  fall  out 
and  report,  an  orderly  will  give  hia  name^  company,  and  regiment 
to  the  1  p.  o.  of  the  guard,  and,  leaving  his  rifle  in  the  arm  rack  in 
his  company  quarters,  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  oflScer  to  whom 
he  is  assigned,  reporting:  ''  Sir,  Seaman  (Seaman  2d  class,  Private, 
etc.)    — ,  — -  Company,  reports  as  orderly." 

Orderlies,  while  on  duty  as  such,  are  subject  only  to  the  orders 
of  the  commanding  officer  and  of  the  officers  to  whom  tney  are  ordered 
toreport. 

When  an  orderly  is  ordered  to  carry  a  message,  he  will  be  careful 
to  deliver  it  exactly  as  it  was  given  to  him. 

His  tour  of  duty  ends  when  he  is  relieved  by  the  orderly  selected 
from  the  guard  relieving  his  own. 

Orderlies  are  members  of  the  guard,  and  their  name,  company, 
and  regiment  are  entered  on  the  guard  report  and  lists  of  the  guard. 

210.  If  a  color  line  is  established,  sufficient  sentinels  are  placed 
on  the  color  line  to  guard  the  colors  and  stacks. 

Color  sentinels  are  posted  only  so  long  as  liie  stacks  are  fonned. 
The  commander  of  the  guard  will  divide  the  time  equally  among 
them. 

211.  When  stacks  are  broken,  the  color  sentinels  may  be  permitted 
to  return  to  their  respective  companies.  They  are  required  to 
report  in  person  to  the  commander  of  the  guftrd  at  reveille  and  retreat. 
They  will  fall  in  with  the  guard,  under  arms,  at  ^ard  mounting. 

Color  sentinels  are  not  placed  on  the  regular  reliefB,  nor  are  their 
posts  numbered.  In  calbng  for  the  2  p.  o.  of  the  guard,  they  call: 
"  Petty  officer  of  the  guard.    Color  line." 

212.  Officers  or  enlisted  men  passing  the  uncased  colors  will 
render  the  prescribed  salute.  If'the  colors  are  on  the  stacks,  the 
salute  will  be  made  on  crossing  the  color  line  or  on  passing  the  colors. 

213.  A  sentinel  placed  over  the  colors  will  not  permit  them  to  be 
moved,  except  in  tne  presence  of  an  armed  escort.  Unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  tne  conmianding  officer,  he  will  allow  no  one  to  touch 
them  but  the  color  bearer. 

He  wiU  not  permit  any  man  to  take  arms  from  the  stacks,  or  to 
touch  them,  except  by  order  of  an  officer  or  p.  o.  of  the  guard. 

If  any  person  passing  the  colors  or  crossing  the  color  line  fails  to 
salute  tiie  colors,  the  sentinel  will  caution  him  to  do  so,  and  if  the 
caution  be  not  heeded  hQ  will  call  the  2  p.  o.  of  the  guard  and  report 
the  facts. 
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Men  of  the  Guard. 

214.  Men  are  assigned  to  reliefs  by  the  commander  of  the  gfuard, 
and  to  posts,  usually,  by  the  p.  o.  of  their  relief.  They  will  not 
change  from  one  relief  or  post  to  another  during  the  same  tour  of 
guard  duty  unless  by  proper  authority. 

Orders  for  Sentinels. 

216.  Orders  for  sentinels  are  of  two  classes:  General  orders  and 
special  orders.  General  orders  apply  to  all  sentinels.  Special 
orders  relate  to  particular  posts  and  auties. 

216.  Sentinels  will  be  required  to  memorize  the  following: 
My  general  orders  are: 

1.  To  take  charge  of  this  post  and  all  Government  property  in 
view. 

2.  To  walk  my  post  in  a  military  manner,  keeping  always  on  the 
alert  and  observing  everything  that  takes  place  within  sight  or 
hearing. 

3.  To  report  all  violations  of  orders  I  am  instructed  to  enforce. 

4.  To  repeat  all  calls  from  posts  more  distant  from  the  guard- 
house than  my  own. 

5:  To  quit  my  post  only  when  properly  relieved. 

6.  To  receive,  obey,  and  pass  on  to  the  sentinel  who  relieves 
me  all  orders  from  the  commanding  officer,  officer  of  the  day,  and 
officers  and  petty  officers  of  the  guard  only. 

7.  To  talk  to  no  one  except  in  line  of  duty. 

8.  In  case  of  fire  or  disorder  to  give  the  alarm. 

9.  To  allow  no  one  to  commit  a  nuisance  on  or  near  my  post. 

10.  In  any  case  not  covered  by  instructions  to  call  the  petty  officer 
of  the  guard. 

11.  To  salute  all  officers,  and  colors  and  standards  not  cased. 

12.  To  be  especially  watchful  at  night,  and,  during  the  time 
for  challenging,  to  challenge  all  persons  on  or  near  my  post,  and  to 
allow  no  one  to  pass  without  proper  authority. 

Regulations  Relating  to  the  General  Orders  for  Sentinels. 

No.  1:  To  take  charge  of  this  post  and  all  Government  property  in 
view. 

217.  All  persons,  of  whatever  rank  in  the  service,  are  required  to 
observe  respect  toward  the  sentinels  and  members  of  the  guard 
when  such  are  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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218.  A  sentinel  will  at  once  report  to  the  2  p.  o.  of  the  guard  every 
unusual  or  suspicious  occurrence  noted. 

He  will  arrest  suspicious  persons  prowling  about  the  poet  or  camp 
at  any  time,  all  parties  to  a  disorder  occurring  on  or  near  his  post, 
and  all,  except  authorized  persons,  who  attempt  to  enter  the  camp 
at  night,  and  will  turn  over  to  the  2  p.  o.  of  the  guard  all  persons 
arrested. 

219.  The  number,  limits,  and  extent  of  his  poet  will  invariably 
constitute  part  of  the  special  orders  of  a  sentinel  on  poet.  The  limits 
of  his  post  should  be  so  defined  as  to  include  every  place  to  which  he 
is  required  to  go  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

No.  2:  To  walk  my  post  in  a  military  manner,  keeping  always 
on  the  alert  and  observing  everything  that  takes  place  within  sight 
or  hearing. 

220.  A  sentinel  is  not  required  to  halt  and  change  the  position  of 
his  rifle  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  his  post,  nor  to  execute  to  the 
rear,  march,  precisely  as  prescribed  in  the  drill  regulations,  but 
faces  about  while  walking,  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  him, 
and  at  any  part  of  his  post  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  nis  duties .  He  carries  his  rifle  on  either  shoulder,  and  in 
wet  or  severe  weather,  when  not  in  a  sentry  box,  may  carry  it  in  the 
best  manner  to  protect  it. 

221.  Sentinels  when  in  sentry  boxes  stand  at  ease.  Sentry  boxes 
will  be  used  in  wet  weather  only,  or  at  other  times  when  specially 
authorized  by  the  commanding  officer. 

222.  In  very  hot  weather,  sentinels  may  be  authorized  to  stand 
at  ease  on  their  pK)8ts,  provided  they  can  effectively  discharge  their 
duties  in  this  position,  but  they  will  take  advantage  of  this  privilege 
only  on  the  express  authority  of  the  officer  of  the  day  or  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard. 

228.  A  mounted  sentinel  may  dismount  occasionally  and  lead  his 
horse,  but  will  not  relax  his  vigilance. 

No.  3:  To  report  aU  violations  of  orders  1  am  instructed  to  enforce. 

224.  A  sentinel  will  ordinarily  report  a  violation  of  orders  when 
he  is  inspected  or  relieved,  but  if  the  case  be  urgent  he  will  call  the 
p.  0.  of  tiie  guard,  and  also,  if  necessary,  will  arrest  the  offender. 

No.  4:  To  repeat  all  calls  from  posts  more  distant  from  the  guard 
house  than  my  own. 

226.  To  call  the  p.  o.  of  the  guard,  for  any  purpose  other  than 
relief,  fire,  or  disorder  (see  Arts.  226  and  233),  a  sentinel  will  call, 
"Petty  officer  of  the  guard,  No.  ( — ),"  adding  the.  number  of  his 
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post.    In  no  case  will  any  sentinel  call  "Never  xnind  the  petty 
officer*' ;  nor  will  the  2  p.  o.  heed  such  call  if  given. 
No.  5:  To  qnit  my  post  only  when  properly  relieved. 

226.  If  relief  becomes  necessary,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other 
cause,  a  sentinel  will  call,  "Petty  officer  of  the  guard,  No.  ( — ), 
Belief, ' 'giving  the  number  of  his  post. 

227.  Wnenever  a  sentinel  is  to  be  relieved,  he  will  halt,  and  with 
arms  at  a  ri^ht  shoulder,  will  face  toward  the  relief  when  it  is  30 
paces  from  him.  He  will  come  to  a  port  arms  with  the  new  sentinel, 
and  in  a  low  tone  will  transmit  to  hun  all  the  special  orders  relating 
to  the  post,  and  any  other  information  which  will  assist  him  to  better 
perform  his  duties. 

No.  6:  To  receive,  obey,  and  pass  on  to  the  sentinel  who  relieves 
me,  all  orders  from  the  commanding  officer,  officer  of  the  day,  and 
officers  and  petty  officers  of  the  guard  only. 

228.  During  his  tour  of  duty  a  member  of  the  guard  is  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer,  officer  of  the  day,  and  officers 
and  p.  OS.  of  the  guard  only;  but  any  officer  is  competent  to  inves- 
tigate apparent  violations  of  regulations  by  members  of  the  guard. 

229.  A  sentinel  will  quit  his  piece  on  an  explicit  order  from  any 
person  from  whom  be  lawfully  receives  orders  while  on  post;  under 
no  circumstances  will  he  yield  it  to  any  other  person.  Unless  ne- 
cessity therefor  exists,  no  person  will  require  a  sentinel  to  quit  his 
piece,  even  to  allow  it  to  be  inspected. 

230.  A  sentinel  will  not  divulge  the  countersign  (Arts.  262  to  268) 
to  any  one  except  the  sentinel  who  relieves  him,  or  to  a  person  from 
whom  he  properly  receives  orders,  on  such  person's  verbal  order 
given  personally.  Men  of  the  guard  will  not  use  the  countersign 
except  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  while  posted  as  sentinels. 

No.  7 :  To  talk  to  no  one  except  in  line  of  duty. 

231.  When  calling  for  any  purpose,  challenging,  or  holding  com- 
munication with  anv  person,  a  sentinel,  armed  with  a  rifle,  will 
take  the  position  of  "iwrt"  arms.  At  night  a  sentinel,  armed  with 
a  pistol,  takes  the  position  of  raise  pistol  in  challenging  or  holding 
communication  excej)t  when  otherwise  directed. 

232.  To  execute  raise  pistol,  the  pistol  is  drawn  from  the  holster 
and  held  in  a  position  6  inches  in  front  of  the  point  of  the  right 
shoulder,  barrel  to  the  rear  and  inclined  forward  about  30**;  the 
right  hand  grasps  the  stock,  with  the  thumb  and  last  three  finc^ers, 
forefinger  extended  outside  the  trigger  guard. 

No.  8:  In  case  of  fire  or  disorder  to  give  the  alarm. 
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288.  In  case  of  fire,  a  sentinel  will  call,  "Fire  No.  ( — ),"  adding 
the  niunber  of  the  post;  if  possible,  he  will  extinguish  the  fire  him- 
self. In  case  of  disorder,  he  will  call:  "The  Gnard,  No.  (— ),"  add- 
ing the  number  of  his  post.  If  the  danger  be  great,  he  will,  m  either 
case,  dischaige  his  piece  before  calling.    (See  art.  326  (4).) 

No.  11:  To  salute  all  officers  and  colors  and  standards  not  cased. 

234.  When  not  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  specific  duty,  the 
proper  execution  of  which  would  prevent  it,  a  member  of  the  guard 
will  salute  all  officers,  including  warrant  officers,  who  pass  him. 
This  rule  applies  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  sentinel  armed  with  the  pistol,  after  challenging.    (Art.  238.) 

235.  Sentinels  will  salute  as  follows:  A  sentinel  armed  with  a 
rifle,  salutes  by  presenting  arms;  if  otherwise  armed,  he  salutes 
with  the  right  hand. 

236.  To  salute,  a  sentinel,  with  piece  at  a  right  shoulder,  halts  and 
faces  toward  the  person  to  be  saluted  when  the  latter  arrives  within 
30  paces. 

The  Limit  within  which  individuals  and  insignia  of  rank  can  be 
readily  recognized  is  assmned  to  be  about  30  paces,  and  therefore  at 
this  distance  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  person  or  party  to  be  saluted. 

The  salute  is  rendered  at  6  paces;  if  the  person  to  be  saluted  does 
not  arrive  within  that  distance,  then  when  he  is  nearest. 

A  sentinel  in  a  sentry  box,  armed  with  a  rifle,  stands  at  attention 
in  the  doorway  on  the  approach  of  a  person  or  party  entitled  to  sa- 
lute and  salutes  by  presenting  arms  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

237.  Sentinels  salute,  in  accordance  with  the  forgoing  rules,  all 
persons  and  parties  entitled  to  compliments  from  the  ^aid  (See 
Arte.  272  to  274)  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps; 
military  and  naval  officers  of  forei^  powers;  officers  of  volunteers 
and  of  the  National  Army;  and  militia  officers  when  in  uniform. 

238.  A  sentinel  salutes  as  just  prescribed  when  an  officer  comes  on 
his  post;  if  the  officer  holds  communication  with  the  sentinel,  the 
sentmel  again  salutes  when  the  officer  leaves  him. 

During  the  hours  when  challenging  is  prescribed,  the  first  salute 
is  given  as  soon  as  the  officer  has  been  duly  recognized  and  ad- 
vanced. A  sentinel  armed  with  a  pistol,  if  drawn,  does  not  salute, 
but  stands  at  raise  pistol  until  the  officer  passes.    (See  art.  232.) 

239.  In  case  of  the  approach  of  an  armed  party  of  the  guard,  the 
sentinel  wHl  halt  when  it  is  about  30  paces  from  him,  facing  toward 
the  party  with  his  piece  at  the  ri^t  shoulder.  If  not  himself 
relieved,  he  will,  as  the  party  passes,  place  himself  so  that  the  party 
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will  pass  in  front  of  him ;  he  resumes  walking  his  pest  when  the  party- 
has  reached  6  paces  beyond  him. 

240.  An  officer  is  entitled  to  the  compliments  prescribed,  whether 
in  uniform  or  not. 

241.  A  sentinel  in  communication  with  an  officer  will  not  interrupt 
the  conversation  to  salute.  In  the  case  of  seniors  the  officer  will 
salute,  whereupon  the  sentinel  will  salute. 

242.  When  the  flag  is  being  hoisted  or  lowered,  a  sentinel  on  post 
and  in  view  of  the  flag  will  face  the  flag,  and,  at  the  first  note  of  the 
National  Anthem  or  colors'  call  will  come  to  present  arms.  At  the 
soimding  of  the  last  note  he  will  resume  walking  his  post. 

No.  12.  To  be  especially  watchful  at  night,  and  doling  the  time 
for  challenging,  to  challenge  all  persons  on  or  near  my  post,  and  to 
allow  no  one  to  pass  wittiout  proper  authority. 

243.  During  challenging  hours,  if  a  sentinel  sees  any  person  or 
party  on  or  near  his  post,  he  will  advance  rapidly  along  his  post 
toward  such  person  or  party,  and  when  within  about  30  yards  ^ill 
challenge  sharply,  **  HALT.  Who  is  there?"  He  will  place 
himself  in  the  test  possible  position  to  receive  or,  if  necessary,  to 
arrest  the  person  or  party.     (See  Art.  231.) 

In  case  a  mounted  party  be  challenged,  the  sentinel  will  call, 
"  HALT.     DISMOUNT.    Who  is  there?  " 

244.  The  sentinel  will  ^rmit  only  one  of  any  party  to  approach 
him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  countersign  (Arts.  262  to  268), 
or  if  no  coimtersign  be  used,  of  being  duly  recognized.  When  this 
is  done  the  whole  party  is  advanced,  i.  e.,  allowed  to  pass. 

245.  In  all  cases  the  sentinel  must  satisfy  himself  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  parties  are  what  they  represent  themselves  to  be 
and  have  a  right  to  pass.  If  he  is  not  satined,  he  must  cause  them 
to  stand  and  call  the  p.  o.  of  the  guard.  So,  likewise,  if  he  has  no 
authority  to  pass  persons  with  the  countersign,  or  when  the  party 
has  not  the  countersign,  or  ^ves  an  incorrect  one. 

A  sentinel  will  not  permit  any  person  to  approach  so  close  as  to 
prevent  the  proper  use  of  his  own  weapon  before  recognizing  the 
person  or  receiving  the  countersign. 

246.  When  two  or  more  persons  approach  in  one  party,  the  sentinel 
on  receiving  an  answer  tnat  indicates  that  some  one  of  the  party 
has  the  countersign,  will  say,  ''Advance  one  with  the  countersign," 
and,  if  the  coimtersign  is  given  correctly,  will  then  say,  "Advance 
(so-and-so),"  repeatmg  the  answer  to  his  challenge.  Thus,  if  the 
answer  be  "  Belief  (friends  with  the  countersign,  patrol,  etc)," 
the  sentinel  will  say,  "Advance  one  with  the  coimtersign";  then, 
"Advance  relief  (friends,  patrol,  etc.)." 
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247.  If  a  person  having  the  counters^pi  approach  alone,  he  is 
advanced  to  give  the  countersign.  Thus,  if  the  answer  be,  *  *  Friend 
with  the  countersiipi  (or  officer  of  the  day,  or,  etc.),''  the  sentinel  will 
say,  ''Advance,  friend  (or  officer  of  the  day,  or,  etc.)  with  the  coun- 
tersign"; then,  "Advance,  fUend  (or  officer  of  the  day,  or,  etc.)." 

248.  If  two  or  more  persons  approach  a  sentinel's  post  trom.  differ- 
ent directions^  at  the  same  time,  all  such  persons  are  challenged  in 
turn  and  required  to  halt  and  to  remain  halted  until  advanced . 

The  senior  is  the  first  advanced,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoini^ 
rules. 

249.  If  a  party  is  already  advanced  and  in  communication  with  a 
sentinel,  the  latter  will  challen^^e  any  other  party  that  may  approach; 
if  the  party  challenged  be  senior  to  the  one  already  on  ms  post,  the 
sentinel  will  advance  the  new  party  at  once.  The  senior  may  allow 
him  to  advance  any  or  all  of  the  other  parties;  otherwise^  the  sentinel 
will  not  advance  any  c^  them  until  the  senior  leaves  him.  He  will 
then  advance  the  senior  only  of  the  remaining  parties,  and  so  on. 

250.  The  following  order  of  rank  will  &;ovem  a  sentinel  in  advanc- 
ing different  persons  or  parties  approaching  his  post:  Commanding 
officer,  officer  of  the  day,  officer  of  tne  guard,  officers,  patrols,  reliefs, 
p.  08.  of  the  guard  in  order  of  rank,  friends. 

251 .  A  sentinel  will  never  allow  himself  to  be  surprised ,  nor  permit 
two  parties  to  advance  upon  him  at  the  same  time. 

252.  If  no  countersign  be  used,  the  rules  for  challenging  are  the 
same.  The  rules  for  advancing  parties  are  modified  only  as  follows: 
Instead  of  saying  "Advance  (so-and-so)  with  the  coimtersiipi,"  the 
sentinel  will  say,  "Advance  (so-and-so)  to  be  recognized."  Upon 
recognition  he  will  say,  "Advance  ^so-and-so)." 

253.  Answers  to  a  sentinel's  cnallenge  intended  to  confuse  or 
mislead  him  are  prohibited,  but  the  use  of  such  an  answer  as  *  'Friends 
with  the  countersign,"  is  not  to  be  understood  as  misleading,  but 
as  the  usual  answer  made  hy  officers,  patrols,  etc.,  when  the  purpose 
of  their  visit  makes  it  desirable  that  their  official  capacity  should 
not  be  announced. 

Special  Orders  for  Sentinels  at  the  Post  of  the  Guard. 

254.  Sentinels  posted  at  the  guard  will  be  required  to  memorize 
the  following: 

Between  8  a.  m.  and  retreat  to  turn  out  the  guard  for  all  persons 
designated  by  the  commanding  officer,  for  all  colors  or  standards 
not  cased,  and  in  time  of  war  for  all  armed  parties  approaching  my 
post,  except  troops  at  drill  and  reliefs  and  detachments  of  the  guard. 
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At  nii^t,  after  diallenging  any  person  or  party,  to  advance  no  one 
but  call  the  petty  officer  of  the  guard,  repeating  the  answer  to  the 
challenge. 

255.  After  receiving  an  answer  to  his  challenge^  the  sentinel 
calls,  "Petty  officer  of  the  guard  (so  and  so),"  repeating  ^e  answer 
to  the  challenge. 

He  does  not  in  such  cases  repeat  the  number  of  his  post. 

He  remains  in  the  position  assumed  in  challengmg  until  the  2 
p.  o.  has  recognized  or  advanced  the  person  or  party  challenged, 
when  he  resumes  walking  his  post,  or,  if  the  person  or  party  be 
entitled  thereto,  he  salutes  ana,  as  soon  as  the  salute  has  been  ac- 
knowledged, resumes  walking  his  post. 

256.  Tne  sentinel  at  the  post  of  the  guard  will  be  notified  of  the 
presence  in  camp  or  garrison  of  persons  entitled  to  the  compliment. 
(Art.  272.)  • 

257.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
sentinel  at  the  post  of  the  guard  will  turn  out  the  guard  upon  the 
approach  of  persons  or  parties  entitled  to  the  compliment  (Arts. 
272  to  274):  "Tom  out  the  guard,  Commanding  Officer";  "Turn  out 
the  guard.  Governor  of  a  Territory";  "Turn  out  the  guard,  national 
colors  " ;  "Turn  out  the  guard,  armed  party  " ;  etc. 

At  the  approach  of  the  new  guard  at  guard  moiinting  the  sentinel 
will  call  "Turn  our  the  guard,  armed  party." 

258.  Should  the  person  named  by  the  sentinel  not  desire  the 
guard  formed,  he  will  salute,  whereupon  the  sentinel  will  call 
"Never  mind  the  guard." 

259.  After  having  called  "Turn  out  the  guard,"  the  sentinel  will 
never  call  "Never  mind  the  guard,"  on  the  approach  of  an  armed 
party. 

260.  Though  the  guard  be  already  formed  he  will  not  fail  to  call 
"Turn  out  the  guard,"  as  reauired  in  his  special  orders,  except  that 
the  guard  will  not  be  tumea  out  for  any  person  while  his  senior  is 
at  or  coming  to  the  post  of  the  guard. 

261.  The  sentinels  at  the  post  of  the  guard  will  warn  the  com- 
mander of  the  approach  of  any  armed  bcSdy  and  of  the  presence  in 
the  vicinity  of  all  suspicious  or  disorderly  persons. 

Countersigns  and  Paroles. 

262.  The  countersign  is  a  word  given  daily  from  the  principal  head- 
quarters of  a  command  to  aid  guards  and  sentinels  in  identifying 
persons  who  may  be  authorized  to  pass  at  night. 
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It  is  given  to  sucli  persons  as  may  be  authorized  to  pass  and  repass 
sentinels'  posts  during  the  night,  and  to  officers,  p.  os.,  and  sentinels 
of  the  guard. 

263.  The  parole  is  a  word  used  as  a  check  on  the  countersign  in 
order  to  obtain  more  accurate  identification  of  persons.  It  is  im- 
parted only  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  inspect  guards  and  to  com- 
manders of  guards. 

The  parole  or  countersign,  or  both,  are  sent  sealed  in  the  form  of 
an  order  to  those  entitled  to  them. 

264.  As  the  communications  containing  the  parole  and  counter- 
sign must  at  times  be  distributed  by  many  orderlies,  the  parole 
intrusted  to  many  officers,  and  the  countersign  and  parole  to  many 
officers  and  sentinels,  and  as  both  the  coimtersij^  and  parole  must, 
for  large  commands,  be  premred  several  days  in  advance,  there  is 
always  danger  of  their  being  lost  or  becoming  known  to  persons  who 
would  make  improper  use  of  them;  moreover,  a  sentinel  is  too  apt 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  any  person  who  gives  the  right  counter- 
sign is  what  he  represents  himself  to  be;  hence  for  outpost  duty  there 
is  greater  seciuity  in  omitting  the  tise  of  the  countersign  and  p?role, 
or  in  using  them  with  great  caution.  The  chief  reliance  should  be 
upon  personal  recognition  or  identification  of  all  persons  claiming 
authority  to  pass. 

Persons  whose  sole  means  of  identification  is  the  coimtersign,  or 
concerning  whose  authority  to  j)ass  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  authority  of  the  p.  o.  of 
the  guard  after  proper  investigation]  the  p.  o.  will  take  to  his  next 
superior  any  person  about  whom  he  is  not  competent  to  decide. 

266.  In  the  Army,  the  coxintersign  is  usually  the  name  of  a  battle; 
the  parole,  that  of  a  general  or  other  distinguished  person. 

266.  When  they  can  not  be  communicated  daily,  a  series  of  words 
for  some  days  in  advance  may  be  sent  to  posts  or  detachments  that 
are  to  use  the  same  parole  or  countersign  as  the  main  body. 

267.  If  tie  countersign  be  lost,  or  if  a  member  of  the  guard  desert 
with  it,  the  commander  on  the  spot  will  substitute  another  for  it 
and  report  the  case  at  once  to  headquarters. 

268.  In  addition  to  the  coimtersign^  use  may  be  made  of  pre- 
concerted signals,  such  as  striking  the  nfle  with  the  hand  or  striking 
the  hands  together  a  certain  number  of  times,  as  agreed  upon.  Such 
signals  may  be  used  only  by  guards  that  occupy  exposed  points. 

They  are  used  before  the  countersign  is  given,  and  must  not  be 
communicated  to  any  one  not  entitled  to  Know  the  countersign, 
Their  use  is  intended  to  prevent  the  surprise  of  a  sentinel. 
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In  the  daytime  signals,  such  as  raising  a  cap  or  handkerchief  in  a 
prearranged  manner,  may  be  used  by  sentinels  to  communicate 
-with  the  guard  or  with  each  other. 

Guard  Patrols. 

269.  A  guard  patrol  consists  of  one  or  more  men  detailed  for  the 
performance  of  some  special  service  connected  with  guard  duty. 

If  the  patrol  be  required  to  go  beyond  the  chain  of  sentinels,  the 
officer  or  p.  o.  in  charge  will  be  funushed  with  the  coxmtersign,  and 
the  outposts  and  sentinels  warned. 

If  chsdlenged  by  a  sentinel,  the  patrol  is  halted  by  its  conmiander, 
and  the  p.  o.  accompanying  it  advances  alone  and  gives  the  counter- 
sign. 

Watchmen. 

270.  Enlisted  men  may  be  detailed  as  watchmen  or  as  overseers 
over  prisoners,  and  as  such  will  receive  their  orders  and  perform 
their  duties  as  the  commanding  officer  may  direct. 

Compliments  from  Guards. 

271.  The  compliment  from  a  guard  consists  in  the  ^uard  turning 
out  and  presentmg  arms.  (See  Art.  139.)  No  compliments  will  be 
paid  between  retreat  and  8  a.  m.  except  as  provided  in  Arts.  2232 
and  2233.  nor  will  any  person  other  than  those  named  in  Art.  272 
receive  the  compliment. 

Though  a  guard  does  not  turn  out  between  retreat  and  8  a.  m. 
as  a  matter  of  compliment,  it  may  be  turned  out  for  inspection  at 
any  time  by  a  person  entitled  to  inspect  it. 

272.  Between  8a.m.  and  retreat  the  following  persons  are  entitled 
to  the  compliment: 

Officials  and  personages  entitled  to  g\m  salutes  as  prescribed  in 
Art.  R  1143,  U.  S.  N.  R.;  flag  and  general  officers;  the  commandant 
of  a  military  or  naval  post,  station  or  district,  or  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  vessel  of  the  Navy,  if  of  or  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander;  the  commanding  officer;  and  the  officer  of  the  day. 

273.  Guards  will  turn  out  and  present  arms  when  the  national, 
regimental,  or  battalion  colors,  not  cased,  are  carried  past  by  a  guard 
or  an  armed  party.  This  rule  also  applies  when  the  party  carrying 
the  colors  is  at  drill.  If  the  drill  is  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
guardhouse,  the  guard  will  be  turned  out  when  the  colors  first  pass 
And  not  thereafter. 
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274.  In  case  the  remains  of  a  deceased  officer  or  man  are  carried 
past,  the  guard  will  turn  out  and  present  arms. 

275.  In  time  of  war  all  guards  will  turn  out  under  arms  when 
anned  parties,  except  troops  at  drill  and  reliefs  or  detachments  of 
the  guard,  approach  their  post.    (See  Art.  142.) 

276.  The  commander  of  tne  guard  will  be  notified  of  the  presence 
in  camp  or  garrison  of  all  persons  entitled  to  have  the  guard  turned 
out,  except  the  commanding  officer  and  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Creneral  Roles  Concerning  Guard  Duty. 

277.  All  material  instructions  given  to  a  member  of  the  guard 
by  an  officer  having  authority  will  be  promptly  communicated  to 
the  commander  of  the  guard  by  the  officer  giving  them. 

278.  Whenever  the  guard  or  relief  is  dismissed,  each  member  not 
at  once  required  for  duty  will  place  his  rifle  in  the  arms  rack,  if  they 
be  provided,  and  will  not  remove  it  therefrom  unless  he  requires  it 
in  the  performance  of  some  duty. 

279.  Without  permission  from  the  commander  of  the  guard,  mem- 
bers of  the  main  guard,  except  orderlies,  will  not  leave  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  guard  house.  Permission  to  leave  will  not  be  granted 
except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

280.  Members  of  the  mam  guard,  except  orderlies,  will  not  re- 
move their  accouterments  or  clothing  witnout  permission  from  the 
commander  of  the  guard.    (Art.  155.) 

Prisoners. 

281.  The  commander  of  the  guard  will  place  a  civilian  in  con- 
finement on  an  order  from  higher  authority  only,  unless  such  civilian 
is  arrested  while  in  the  act  of  committing  some  crime  within  the 
limits  of  the  military  jurisdiction;  in  which  case  the  commanding 
officer  will  be  immediately  notified. 

282.  A  prisoner  after  his  first  day  of  confinement,  and  until  his 
sentence  has  been  duly  promulgated,  is  considered  as  held  in  con- 
finement by  the  commanding  officer.  After  due  promulgation  of 
his  sentence,  the  prisoner  is  neld  in  confinement  oy  authority  of 
the  officer  who  reviews  the  proceedings  of  the  court  awarding  sen- 
tence. The  commander  of  tne  guard  will  state  in  his  report,  m  the 
proper  place,  the  name  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  prisoner  was 
ori^naUy  confined. 

283.  Tiie  sentences  of  prisoners  will  be  read  to  them  when  the 
order  promulgating  the  same  is  received.    The  officer  of  the  guard, 
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or  the  officer  of  the  day  if  there  be  no  officer  of  the  guard,  will  read 
them,  unless  the  commanding  officer  shall  direct  otherwise. 

284.  Prisoners  awaiting  trial  by,  or  undergoing  sentence  of,  a 
general  court-martial,  and  those  confined  for  serious  offenses,  will 
be  kept  apart,  when  practicable,  from  those  confined  by  sentence  of 
an  inferior  court,  or  for  minor  offenses.  Enlisted  men  in  confine-^ 
ment  for  minor  offenses,  or  awaiting  trial  or  the  result  of  trial  for 
the  same,  will  ordinarily  be  sent  to  work  under  chai;^  of  unarmed 
overseers  instead  of  armed  sentinels,  and  will  be  required  to  attend 
drills  unless  the  commanding  officer  shall  direct  otherwise. 

286.  The  food  of  prisoners  will,  when  practicable,  be  sent  to  their 
places  of  confinement,  but  post  commanders  may  arrange  to  send 
the  prisoners,  imder  proper  guard,  to  their  messes  for  meals. 

Enlisted  men  bringing  meals  for  the  prisoners  will  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  prison  room. 

286.  With  the  exception  of  those  specially  designated  by  the 
commanding  officer,  no  prisoners  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  guard- 
house unless  under  chaige  of  a  sentinel  and  passed  by  an  officer  or 
p.  o.  of  the  guard. 

287.  Prisoners  reporting  themselves  sick  at  sick  call,  or  at  the 
time  designated  by  the  commanding  officer,  will  be  sent  to  the 
sick  bay  under  diarge  of  proper  guard,  with  a  sick  report  kept  for  the 
purpose.  The  recommendation  of  the  surgeon  will  be  entered  in 
the  guard  report. 

The  security  of  sick  prisoners  in  the  hospital  devolves  upon  the 
surgeon,  who  will,  if  necessary,  apply  to  the  post  commander  for  a 
gu£ml. 

288.  Prisoners  in  chaige  of  a  sentinel  or  overseer  are  regarded  as 
being  in  a  military  formation  and  do  not  salute. 

289.  If  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  at  a  post  justifies  it,  the 
commanding  officer  may  detail  a  commissioned  officer  as  '' officer  in 
charge  of  prisoners. "  At  posts  where  the  average  number  of  pris- 
oners continually  in  confinement  is  less  than  12,  the  detail  oi  an 
officer  in  charge  of  prisoners  will  not  be  made. 

Guarding  Prisoners. 

290.  The  sentinel  at  the  post  of  the  guard  has  charge  of  the  pris- 
oners except  when  they  have  been  turned  over  to  the  prisoner 
guard  or  overseers.    (Arts.  284  to  293.) 

^a)  He  will  allow  none  to  escape. 

(b)  He  will  allow  none  to  cross  his  post  leaving  the  guardhouse 
except  when  passed  by  an  officer  or  petty  officer  of  the  guard.    . 
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(c)  He  will  allow  no  one  to  conunnnicate  with  piisonera  without 
permission  from  proper  authority. 

(d)  He  will  promptly  report  to  the  p.  o'.  of  the  guard  any  suspiciouft 
noise  made  by  the  prisoners. 

(e)  He  will  be  prepared  to  tell  whenever  asked  how  many  prisoners 
are  in  the  guardhouse  and  how  many  are  out  at  work  or  elsewhere. 

Whenever  prisoners  are  brought  to  his  post,  returning  from  work 
or  elsewhere,  lie  will  halt  them  and  call  the  p.  o.  of  theguard,  noti- 
fying him  of  the  nimiber  of  prisoners  returning.  Thus:  "Petty 
officer  of  the  guard  (so  many)  prisoners." 

He  will  not  allow  prisoners  to  pass  into  the  guardhouse  until  the 
p.  o.  of  the  guard  has  responded  to  the  call  and  ordered  him  to  do  so. 

291.  The  prisoner  guard  and  overseers  will  be  conmianded  by  the 
police  oflGlcer;  if  there  be  no  police  officer,  then  by  the  officer  of  the 
day. 

292.  Details  for  prisoner  guard  are  marched  to  the  guardhouse 
and  moimted  by  being  inspected  by  the  commander  of  the  main 
guard,  who  determines  whether  all  of  the  men  are  in  proper  condition 
to  perform  their  duties  and  whether  their  arms  and  equipments  are 
in  proper  condition,  and  rejects  any  men  found  imfit. 

293.  When  prisoners  have  been  turned  over  to  the  prisoner  guard 
or  overseers,  such  guards  or  overseers  are  responsible  for  them  under 
their  commander,  and  all  responsibility  and  control  of  the  main 
guard  ceases  until  they  are  returned  to  the  main  guard. 

294.  If  a  prisoner  attempts  to  escape,  the  sentinel  will  call  "Halt."' 
If  he  fails  to  halt  when  the  sentinel  has  once  repeated  his  call,  and 
if  there  be  no  other  possible  means  of  preventing  his  escape,  the  sen- 
tinel will  fire  upon  nim. 

296.  A  sentinel  shall  not  use  more  force  or  violence  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  a  prisoner  than  is  necessary  to  effect  that  object,  but 
if  the  prisoner,  after  being  ordered  to  halt^  continues  his  flight,  the 
sentinel  may  maim  or  even  kill  him,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so. 

296.  Members  of  the  prisoner  guard  and  overseers  placed  over 
prisoners  for  work  will  receive  specific  and  explicit  mstnictiona 
covering  the  required  work;  they  will  be  held  strictly  responsible 
that  the  prisoners  under  their  charge  properly  and  satisfactorily 
perform  the  designated  work. 

Flags  and  Colors. 

297.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  the  guard  to  see  that  the 
proper  flag  is  hoistea.  In  case  of  storm,  either  wind  or  rain,  he  will 
see  that  a  storm-flag  is  promptly  substituted. 
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The  flag  shall  be  hoisted  at  8  a.  m.  and  lowered  at  sunset. 

The  national  flag  will  always  be  displayed  at  the  time  o!  firing 
«alutes. 

The  sentinel  at  the  guardhouse,  or  the  sentinel  nearest  the  flagstaff, 
will  report  at  once  to  the  p.  o.  of  the  guard  any  danger  to  the  flae, 
from  loosened  halyards,  or  from  entanglement  with  either  halyards 
or  staff. 

298.  When  practicable,  a  detail  consisting  of  a  p.  o.  and  two  men 
of  the  ^ard  will  hoist  or  lower  the  flag.  This  aetail  is  formed  in 
line,  with  side  arms,  or  if  the  special  equipments  do  not  include 
iside  arms,  then  with  belts  only,  the  p.  o.  carrying  the  flag,  in  the 
center,  and  is  marched  to  the  staff.  The  flag  is  then  securely  at- 
tached to  the  halyards  and  is  rapidly  hoisted  at  the  soimding  of 
the  first  note  of  the  National  Anthem  or  of  the  bugle,  if  no  band  be 
present.  The  halyards  are  then  securely  fastened  to  the  cleat  on 
the  staff.  The  detail  will  salute  the  colors  as  required  by  the  Navy 
Regulations. 

^9.  When  the  flag  is  to  be  lowered,  the  halyards  are  cast  off  from 
the  staff  and  made  perfectly  free.  At  sunset  the  flag  is  slowly 
lowered,  so  as  to  reacn  the  groimd  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  note 
of  the  National  Anthem  or  the  "color's"  call,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  then  neatly  made  up  and  the  halyards  fastened.  The  aetail 
is  then  re-formed  and  marched  to  the  guardhouse,  where  the  flag 
is  turned  over  to  the  commander  of  the  guard. 

ReveiUe  and  Retreat  Gun. 

300.  The  morning  and  evening  guns  will  be  fijred  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  guard  consisting  of  a  p.  o.  and  two  men.  The  momins 
fan  is  fired  at  the  first  note  of  the  reveille,  or,  if  marches  be  played 
efore  the  reveille,  it  is  fired  at  the  commencement  of  the  nrst 
march.    The  retreat  gun  is  fired  at  the  last  note  of  the  retreat. 

The  p.  o.  marches  the  detachment  to  and  from  the  piece,  and  the 
piece  is  fired,  sponged,  and  secured  under  his  direction. 

Sec  n.— EXTERIOR  GUARDS. 

General  Principles. 

801.  Secmity  embraces  all  of  those  measures  taken  by  a  command 
to  protect  itself  from  observation  or  surprise  by  the  enemy.  This 
is  obtained  by  covering  the  immediate  front  of  the  conmiand  with 
detachments. 
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In  camp  or  bivouac  these  detachments  are  called  outposts,  On 
the  march  they  are  called  advance,  fluik,  or  rear  guards. 

302.  As  the  principal  duty  of  these  bodies  is  the  same,  there  is  a 
general  similarity  in  the  formations  assumed  by  them. 

There  is  (1)  a  group,  or  line  of  groups,  in  observation;  then  (2)  the 
support,  or  line  of  supports,  whose  duty  is  to  furnish  the  observation 
groups,  and  check  the  enemy  pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements; 
still  ^irther  in  rear  is  (3)  the  reserve.  When  practicable,  the  in- 
tegrity of  tactical  units  is  preserved. 

In  mixed. commands  infantry  usually  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  detailed  to  the  service  of  security.  The  kind  and  amoimt 
of  artillery  are  determined  by  circumstances. 

Troops  on  the  service  of  security  pay  no  compliments;  individuals 
salute  when  they  address,  or  are  addressed  by,  a  superior  oflScer. 

OUTPOSTS. 
General  Considerations. 

803.  An  outpost  is  a  covering  detachment  detailed  to  secure  a 
camp,  cantonment,  bivouac,  or  a  defensive  position  against  surprise, 
to  prevent  an  attack  "upon  it  before  the  troops  can  prepare  to  resist, 
and  to  deny  to  the  enemy  observation  into  their  dispositions  and 
movements. 

The  outpost  carries  out  such  reconnaissance  as  is  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  resting  troops.  When  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
it  is  responsible  that  such  contact  is  not  lost  when  the  enemy  witn- 
draws  in  front  of  the  position. 

804.  The  size  and  the  dispositions  of  the  outpost  will  depend 
upon  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  the  whole  command, 
the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  situation  with  respect  to  him, 
the  nature  of  terrain,  etc. 

A  suitable  strength  may  vary  from  a  very  small  fraction  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole  force.  For  a  single  company  in  bivouac,  a  few 
sentinels  and  patrols  will  suffice;  for  a  large  conmiand,  a  more  elabor- 
ate outpost  system  must  be  provided.  It  should  be  no  stronger 
than  is  consistent  with  reasonable  security. 

The  most  economical  protection  is  furnished  by  keeping  close 
contact  with  the  enemy  by  means  of  outpost  patrols,  in  conjunction 
with  resisting  detachments  on  the  avenues 'of  approach. 

305.  In  a  brigade  or  smaller  force  on  the  march  toward  the  enemy, 
the  outpost  is  generally  formed  from  the  advance  guard  and  is  re- 
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lieved  the  following  day  when  the  new  advance  guard  crosses  the 
line  of  outguards.  In  a  retreat,  the  detail  for  outpost  duty  is  gen- 
erally made  from  the  main  body.  The  new  outpost  becomes  the 
rear  guard  the  following  day. 

306.  When,  as  in  large  forces,  an  advance  or  a  rear  guard  performs 
such  duty  for  several  days,  the  outpost  during  this  period  is  furnished 
by  the  advance  or  the  rear  guard,  and  orders  for  the  establishment  of 
the  outpost  are  issued  b^  the  advance  or  the  rear-guard  commander. 

When  the  command  is  small  and  stationary  for  several  days,  the 
outpost  is  relieved  daily.  In  large  commands,  the  outpost  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  relieved  at  intervals  of  several  days.  The  period  of  out- 
post duty  will  largely  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  service. 

307.  Tne  positions  held  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  outpost  are 
generally  prepared  for  defense,  but  conditions  may  render  this  un- 
necessary. 

Troops  on  outpost  keep  concealed  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties;  especially  do  they  avoid  appear- 
ing on  the  sky  line. 

308.  Composition. — ^A  mixed  outpost  is  composed  principally  of 
infantry.  The  infantry  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  local  observa- 
tion, especially  at  night,  and  with  resisting  the  enemy  long  enough 
for  the  main  body  to  prepare  for  action. 

Artillery  is  useful  to  outposts  when  its  fire  can  sweep  defiles  or 
large  open  spaces  and  when  it  commands  positions  that  might  be 
occupied  by  hostile  artillery.  The  guns  are  carefully  concealed  or 
protected  and  are  usually  withdrawn  at  night. 

Machine  guns  are  useful  to  command  approaches  and  check  sudden 
advances  of  the  enemy. 

Pioneers  may  be  attached  to  an  outpost  to  assist  in  constructing 
entrenchments,  clearing  the  field  of  fire,  and  opening  communica- 
tions laterally  and  to  the  rear. 

The  supreme  commander  generally  retains  control  of  the  signal- 
men and  establishes  a  line  of  information  to  the  reserve  and  from  the 
reserve  to  each  support  and  important  detached  post. 

Distribution  of  Outpost  Troops. 

309.  The  outpost  will  generally  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
These,  in  order  from  the  main  body,  are  the  reserve,  the  line  of 
supports  and  the  line  of  outguards. 

The  distances  separating  these  parts,  and  their  distance  from  the 
main  body,  will  depend  upon  the  object  sought,  the  nature  of  the 
terrain,  and  the  size  of  the  command.    There  can  be  no  uniformity 
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in  the  distance  between  supports  and  reserve,  nor  between  out- 
guards  and  supi)orts,  even  in  the  same  outpost.  The  avenues  of 
approach,  facilities  for  observation,  and  other  important  features  of 
the  terrain  will  largely  control  their  exact  position. 

The  outpost  of  a  small  force  should  ordinarily  hold  the  enemy 
beyond-  effective  rifle  range  of  the  main  body  until  the  latter  can 
deploy.  For  the  same  purpose  the  outpost  of  a  large  force  should 
hold  the  enemy  behond  artillery  range. 

310.  The  reserve  constitutes  the  main  body-  of  the  outpost  and  is 
held  at  some  central  point  from  which  it  can  readily  support  the 
troops  in  front  by  reinforcement  or  counterattack  or  hold  a  rallying 
position  on  which  they  may  retire.  It  is  generally  located  near  the 
principal  route  leading  from  the  enemy. 

The  reserve  may  be  omitted  when  the  outpost  consists  of  less  than 
two  companies. 

The  reserve  may  comprise  one-fourth  to  two-thirds  of  the  strength 
of  the  outpost. 

311.  The  supports  constitute  the  line  of  resisting  units  of  the 
outpost.  They  are  the  principal  agencies  of  secmity  of  the  outpost. 
In  outposts  equalling  or  exceeding  the  strength  of  a  battalion,  a 
support  is  usually  constituted  by  a  company. 

The  supports  are  numbered  consecutively  from  right  to  left. 
They  are  placed  at  the  more  important  points  on  the  outpost  line, 
usually  on  or  near  the  line  on  which  resistance  is  to  be  made  in  case 
of  attack.  Supports  hold  their  positions,  unless  the  orders  of  the 
outpost  commander  prescribe  otherwise. 

312.  The  movement  of  troops  when  not  eneaged  in  combat  is  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  roaas.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  roads 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  location  of  supports,  and  a 
support  will  generally  be  placed  on  or  near  a  road.  The  sector 
which  it  is  to  cover  is  clearly  defined  by  means  of  tangible  lines  on 
the  ground  and  is  such  that  the  support  is  centrally  located  therein. 

Supports  insure  their  own  security  by  means  of  outguards  and 
patrols. 

313.  The  outguards  comprise  small  detachments  established  by 
the  supports  of  their  own  security  and  for  the  observation  of  the  sec- 
tor assigned  to  them .  For  convenience,  they  are  classified  as  pickets, 
sentry  squads,  and  cossack  posts.  They"  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively from  right  to  left  in  each  support. 

Posts  at  a  short  distance  from  the  support  may  be  held  by  weak 
outguards  (cossack  posts,  sentry  squads)  while  important  posts  at  a 
considerable  distance  must  be  more  strongly  held  (pickets). 
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814.  A  picket  Ib  a  group  consiBting  of  two  or  more  squadB,  ordina- 
rily  not  exceeding  a  platoon,  x>o8ted  in  the  line  of  outguards  to  cover 
a  given  sector.  It  furnishes  patrols  and  one  or  more  sentinels,  double 
sentinels,  sentry  squads,  or  cossack  posts  for  observation. 

Pickets  are  placed  at  the  more  important  points  in  the  line  of 
outguards,  such  as  road  forks.  The  strength  of  each  depends  upon 
the  number  of  small  groups  required  properly  to  obsepre  its  sector. 

816.  A  sentry  squad  is  a  squad  poetea  in  observation  at  an  indi- 
cated point .  It  posts  a  double  sentmel  in  observation ,  the  remaining 
men  resting  near  by  and  furnishing  the  reliefs  of  sentinels.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  required  to  furnish  a  patrol. 

816.  A  cossack  post  consists  of  four  men.  It  is  an  observation 
group  similar  to  a  sentry  squad,  but  employs  a  single  sentinel. 

817.  At  night,  it  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  place  some  of  the 
outguards  or  their  sentinels  in  a  position  different  from  that  which 
they  occupy  in  the  daytime.  In  such  case,  the  e^und  is  carefully 
stuaied  before  dark,  and  the  change  made  at  dusk.  Where  an  out- 
post occupies  a  position  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  close 
proximity  to  the  enemy,  provision  for  a  frequent  chan^  in  the 
position  of  outwards  must  oe  made  in  order  to  avoid  their  capture 
by  hostile  raiding  parties. 

818.  Sentinels  are  generally  used  singly  in  daytime,  but  at  night 
double  sentinels  will  be  required  in  most  cases.  Sentinels  furnished 
by  cossack  posts  or  sentry  squads  are  kept  near  their  groups;  those 
furnished  by  pickets  may  be  as  far  as  100  yards  away. 

Every  sentmel  should  be  able  to  cpmmunicate  readily  with  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs. 

819.  Sentinel  posts  are  numbered  consecutively  from  right  to  left 
in  each  outguard.  Sentry  squads  and  cossack  posts  furnished  by 
pickets  are  counted  as  sentinel  posts. 

320.  The  arc  of  observation  for  which  each  sentry  is  responsible 
is  clearly  defined  by  definite  terrain  lines  or  points. 

821.  Instead  of  using  outguards  alons  the  entire  front  of  observa- 
tion, part  of  this  front  may  be  covered  by  patrols  only.  Patrols  are 
used  to  cover  such  sections  of  the  front  as  can  be  crossed  by  the 
enemy  only  with  dififtculty  and  over  which  he  is  not  likely  to  attempt 
a  crossing  after  dark.  Tney  may  also  be  used  to  supplement  and 
extend  the  observation  of  sentries  at  night. 

In  daylight,  much  of  the  local  patroUing  may  be  dispensed  with 
if  the  country  can  be  seen  from  the  posts  of  the  sentinels.  Patrols 
should,  however,  frecjuently  be  pushed  well  to  the  front  unless  the 
ground  in  that  direction  is  exceptionally  open.  • 
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822.  Patrols  or  sentinelB  must  be  the  first  troops  which  the  enemy 
meets,  and  each  echelon  in  rear  must  have  time  to  prepare  for  the 
blow.  These  echelons  cause  as  much  delay  as  possible  without 
sacrificing  themselves  and  gradually  retire  to  the  line  where  the 
outpost  is  to  make  its  resistance. 

328.  Patrols  must  be  used  to  keep  up  connection  between  the  parts 
of  the  outpost  except  when,  during  daylight,  certain  fractions  or 
groups  are  mutually  visible.  After  dark  this  connection  must  be 
maintained  throughout  the  outpost,  except  where  the  larger  sub- 
divisions are  provided  with  wire  communication.  Wire  communi- 
cation should  extend  as  far  forward  as  the  supports. 

324.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  outguards,  the  outpost  commander 
may  detail  from  the  reserve  one  or  more  detached  posts  to  cover 
roads  or  areas  or  occupy  important  observation  points  not  in  the 
general  line  assigned  to  the  supports. 

In  like  manner,  the  commander  of  the  whole  force  may  order 
detached  poets  to  be  sent  from  the  main  body  to  cover  important 
roads  or  localities  not  included  in  the  outpost  line. 

The  number  and  strength  of  detached  posts  are  reduced  to  the 
absolute  needs  of  the  situation. 

Prominent  points  within  the  outpost  position  in  rear  of  the  out- 
guards which  afford  views  over  the  foreground  are  occupied  as  ob- 
servation poets. 

326.  When  combat  is  imminent,  the  necessity  for  unity  of  com- 
mand will  usuaUy  require  the  establishment  of  separate  outposts 
or  outguards  by  the  smaller  imits  (regiments,  battalions,  or  com- 
panies) in  the  first  line.  Higher  commanders  insure  contact  and 
cooperation  between  adjacent  units. 

When  battle  is  interrupted  by  nightfall  and  troops  bivouac  on  the 
battlefield,  each  first-line  company  insures  its  own  security  by 
posting  outguards  and  sending  out  patrols. 

Orders  for  Sentinels  on  Outpost. 

326.  The  following  instructions  for  sentinels  on  outpost  correspond 
to  the  "General  orders"  of  interior  guards.  They  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  all  detachments  on  outpost  duty  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them: 

1.  About  myself  and  friendly  neighbors. 

"My  post  is  number ,  outguard  number .  The  out- 
guard  is  there.    The  post  on  my  right  is  number ,  outguard 

number ,  and  is  there.    Tne  post  on  my  left  is  number , 

outguard  number ,  and  is  there.    The  support  is  there.     Other 
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detachments  are  there  and  there.    Such  and  such  patrols  are  opera- 
ting in  my  front.    This  road  leads  to . ' ' 

2.  About  the  enemy. 

**The  enemy  is  reported  to  be  there.  I  have  seen  him  (describing 
exactly  what  hostile  bodies  I  have  seen)  there;  or,  I  have  not  seen 
him.  I  am  to  watch  for  him  between  there  and  there.  If  I  see  any 
unusual  movement  I  am  to  report  it  at  once  to  my  outguard  com- 
mander, who  ia  there.  If  suddenly  attacked  and  forc^  to  retire 
or  threatened  with  capture,  I  shall  rejoin  my  outgujuxi  by  going 
around  that  way  so  as  not  to  disclose  the  position  of  my  outgU£uxl  to 
the  enemy  or  to  mask  its  fire." 

3.  How  to  conduct  myself  on  my  post. 

*  *  By  day  I  shall  make  the  best  use  possible  of  such  natural  or 
artificial  cover  as  is  available,  standing,  crouching j  or  lying  down, 
and  remaining  stationary  or  moving  about  as  will  enable  me  to 
observe  the  sector  assigned  me  to  watcn  in  the  most  eflBcient  manner. 
I  shall  carry  my  piece  at  will,  loaded  and  locked.  I  shall  inform 
passing  friendly  patrols  of  what  I  have  seen. 

*'At  night  I  shall  remain  standing,  habitually  stationary,  moving 
about  only  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  I  shall  not  sit  or  lie 
down  unless  authorized  to  do  so. " 

4.  When  to  fire  on  the  enemy. 

''Unless  specially  ordered  to  fire  on  the  enemy  whenever  seen, 
I  shall  fire  only  under  the  following  circumstances: 

**(a)  When  suddenly  attacked  and  there  is  no  time  to  call  the 
outguard  commander,  1  shall  fire  rapidly  but  with  careful  aim. 

**(b)  When  a  person  approaching  my  post  is  ordered  to  halt  and 
fails  to  do  so,  or  otherwise  disobeys  me,  I  shall  fire  deliberately, 
taking  careful  aim,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  stop  him. " 

5.  Treatment  of  individuals  approaching  my  post. 

*'By  day  I  shall  allow  only  ofl&cers,  petty  officers,  and  detach- 
ments recognized  as  part  of  the  outpost,  and  officers  known  to  have 
authority  to  do  so,  to  pass  my  post  either  in  or  out.  I  shall  detain 
all  others  and  notify  my  outguard  commander. 

"At  night  when  any  persons  approach  my  post,  I  shall  come  to  a 
ready p  hSt  them,  and  notify  the  outguard  commander.  Persons 
claiming  to  be  deserters  from  the  enemy  are  required  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  If  they  are  pursued  by  the  enemy,  I  shall  order  them  to 
drop  their  arms  ana  I  shall  give  the  alarm.  If  they  fail  to  obey  me 
at  once,  I  shall  fire  on  them.  I  shall  halt  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  and 
their  escorts,  require  them  to  face  outward,  and  at  once  notify 
the  commander  of  the  outguard. " 
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Establishing  and  ReUeving  the  Outpost 

827.  Establishing  the  outpost. — The  outpost  is  posted  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  that  the  troops  can  the  sooner  obtain  rest.  Until  the 
leading  outpost  troops  are  able  to  assume  their  duties,  temporary 
protection,  known  as  the  march  outpost,  is  furnished  by  the  nearest 
available  troops. 

328.  The  halt  order  of  the  commander,  besides  giving  the  neceesaiy 
information  and  assigning  camp  sites  to  the  parts  of  the  commnaa, 
details  the  troops  to  constitute  the  outpost;  assigns  a  commander 
therefor,  designates  the  general  line  to  be  occupied,  and,  when 
practicable,  points  out  the  position  to  be  held  in  case  of  attack. 

329.  The  outpost  commander,  upon  receipt  of  this  order,  issues 
the  outpost  order  with  the  least  practicable  delay;  it  is  of  tiie  first 
importance  that  the  most  essential  measures  be  rapidly  executed 
(e.  g.,  occupation  of  important  road  connections).  In  large  com- 
mands, it  may  often  be  necessary  to  give  the  order  from  the  map, 
but  usually  the  outpost  commander  will  have  to  make  some  pre- 
liminary reconnaissance,  unless  he  has  an  accurate  and  detailed 

The  order  gives  such  available  information  of  the  situation  as  is 
necessary  to  the  complete  and  proper  guidance  of  subordinates, 
designates  the  troops  to  constitute  the  supports,  assigns  their  location 
and  the  sector  each  is  to  cover,  provides  for  the  necessary  detached 
posts,  in(Ucates  any  special  reconnaissance  that  is  to  be  made,  orders 
the  location  and  disposition  of  the  reserve,  and  informs  subordinates 
where  information  will  be  sent. 

330.  Generally  it  is  preferable  for  the  outpost  commander  to  give 
verbal  orders  to  his  support  commanders  from  some  locality  which 
overlooks  the  terrain.  The  time  and  locality  should  be  so  selected 
that  the  support  commanders  may  join  their  commands  and  conduct 
them  to  their  positions  without  causing  unnecessary  delay  to  their 
troops.  The  reserve  commander  should,  if  possible,  receive  his 
orders  at  the  same  time  as  the  support  commanders.  Subordinates 
to  whom  he  gives  orders  separately  snould  be  informed  of  the  location 
of  other  parts  of  the  outpost. 

In  lar^e  outposts  written  orders  are  frequently  most  convenient. 

After  issuing  the  initial  orders,  the  outi>06t  commander  inspects 
the  outmost,  completes  his  dispositions  by  more  detailed  orders,  and 
sends  his  superior  a  report  of  his  dispositions.  He  prescribes  the 
degree  of  readiness  for  action  and  the  conduct  to  be  observed  in  case 
of  attack. 
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He  takes  post  where  messages  can  most  easily  reach  him  and  from 
which  his  orders  can  best  be  transmitted.  His  post  must  always 
be  easy  to  find,  especially  at  night.  He  must  have  at  hand  the 
necessary  runners,  cyclists,  and  mounted  orderlies. 

331.  The  reserve  is  marched  to  its  post  by  its  commander,  who 
then  sends  out  such  detachments  as  have  been  ordered  and  places 
the  rest  in  camp  or  bivouac,  over  which  at  least  one  sentinel  snould 
be  posted.  Connection  must  be  maintaiaed  with  the  main  body, 
the  supports,  and  nearby  detached  posts.  The  place  of  formation 
in  case  of  alarm  must  be  clearly  designated  and  understood  by  all 
members  of  the  reBer\'^e. 

332.  The  supports  march  to  their  posts,  using  the  necessary  cov- 
ering detachments  when  in  advance  of  the  march  outpost.  A  sup- 
port commander  marches  with  the  advanced  elements  of  his  support, 
reconnoiters  the  ground  and  prepares  to  issue  his  order.  The  order 
fully  explains  the  situation  to  subordinates,  or  to  the  entire  conmiand 
if  it  be  small.  It  details  the  troops  for  the  different  outguards,  or 
designates  the  units  to  furnish  the  outguards,  and  when  necessary, 
defines  the  sector  each  is  to  cover  and  the  patrolling  to  be  carried  out. 
It  provides  the  necessary  sentinels  at  the  post  of  the  support,  the 
patrols  to  be  sent  tJiereform,  and  ananges  for  the  necessary  mtrench- 
ing,  construction  of  barricades,  etc.  Connection  is  maintained  with 
adjoining  supports  and  with  the  outguards  furnished  by  the  support. 

333.  In  posting  his  command,  a  support  commander  seeKS  to 
cover  his  sector  in  such  manner  that  the  enemy  can  not  reach  the 
position  of  his  support  in  dangerous  numbers  and  unobserved,  or  pass 
by  it  within  the  sector  intrusted  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must 
economize  men  on  observation  and  patrol  duty,  for  these  duties 
are  unusually  fatiguing.  He  must  practice  the  greatest  economy 
of  men  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  practical  security. 

334.  As  soon  as  the  posting  of  the  support  is  completed,  its  com- 
mander inspects  the  disposition  and  corrects  defects,  if  any,  and  re- 
ports the  disposition  of  his  support,  including  the  patrolling  ordered, 
to  the  outpost  commander.  This  report  is  preferably  made  oy  means 
of  a  sketch .  Dispositions  are  also  communicated  to  adjacent  supports. 

336.  Each  outguard  is  marched  by  its  commander  to  its  assigned 
station,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  a  picket,  is  covered  by  the  nec- 
essary patrolling  to  prevent  surprise. 

Having  reached  the  position,  the  commander  explains  the  situation 
to  his  men  and  establishes  reliefs  for  epch  sentinel  and  if  possible,  for 
each  patrol  to  be  furnished.  Besides  these  sentinels  and  patrols,  a 
picket  must  have  a  sentinel  at  its  post. 
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The  commander  then  -poetB  the  sentinels  and  points  out  to  them 
the  principal  featiires,  such  as  towns,  roads,  and  streams,  and  gives 
their  names.  He  ^ves  the  direction  and  location  of  the  enemy,  if 
known,  and  of  adjoining  parts  of  the  outpost. 

He 'gives  to  patrols  the  same  information  and  the  necessary  orders 
as  to  their  routes  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  same  shall  be 
covered.  Each  patrol  should,  wh^n  practicable,  go  over  its  route 
once  before  dark. 

The  reliefs  pertaining  to  each  sentry  post  accompany  the  first 
relief  at  the  original  establishment  of  the  post.  The  outguard  com- 
mander prescribes  whether  they  are  to  return  to  the  post  of  the  out- 
guard or  remain  near  the  sentry  on  post  as  a  sentry  squad  or  cossack 
poet. 

836.  Every  picket  maintains  connection  by  patrols  with  outguard 
on  its  right  and  left.  Each  commander  takes  precautions  to  conceal 
his  outguard  and  generally  strengthens  his  position  by  intrenching. 

887.  Believing  the  outpost. — Evening  and  shortly  before  dawn 
are  hours  of  special  danger.  The  enemy  may  attack  late  in  the  day 
in  order  to  establish  himself  on  captured  ground  by  intrenching 
during  the  night;  or  he  may  send  forward  troops  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness in  order  to  make  a  strong  attack  at  early  dawn.  Special  pre- 
caution is  therefore  taken  at  tnose  hours  by  holding  the  outpost  in 
readiness,  and  by  sending  patrols  in  advance  of  the  line  of  observa- 
tion. If  a  new  outpost  is  to  be  established  in  the  morning,  it  should 
arrive  at  the  outpost  position  atdaybreak,  thus  doubling  the  outpost 
strength  at  that  hour. 

388.  TeTflTtiiTiiTig  post. — ^An  examining  post  is  a  small  detachment 
imder  the  command  of  an  officer  or  a  p.  o.,  stationed  at  some  con- 
venient point  to  examine  strangers  and  to  receive  bearers  ol  flags  of 
truce  brought  in  by  the  outguards  or  patrols. 

Tliough  the  employment  of  examming  posts  is  not  general  in 
field  operations,  there  are  many  occasions  when  their  use  is  important; 
for  example,  when  the  outguards  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the 
country  or  of  the  enemy;  when  preparations  are  being  made  for  a 
movement  and  strict  scrutiny  at  the  outguards  is  ordered;  at  sieges, 
whether  in  attack  or  defense.  When  such  posts  are  used,  strangers 
approaching  the  line  of  observation  are  passed  along  the  line  to  an 
examining  post. 

No  one  except  the  commander  is  allowed  to  speak  to  persons 
brought  to  an  examining  post.  Prisoners  and  deserters  are  at  once 
sent  under  guard  to  the  rear. 
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Sec.  m.— SECURITY  IN  POSITION  WARFARE. 

General. 

839.  In  case  the  i)ositioii  held  by  the  front-line  troops  is  not 
favorable  for  defensive  combat  or  when  for  other  reasons  it  is  inad- 
visable to  oSer  the  main  resistance  to  a  serious  hostile  attack  in  an 
advance  position,  a  defensive  position  is  selected  further  to  the  rear, 
and  the  ground  in  front  lightly  held  by  an  outpost.  This  arrange- 
ment is  especially  necessary  when  the  end  of  an  engagement  leaves 
our  troops  in  a  disadvantageous  position  for  fightmg  a  defensive 
enga£;ement. 

When  an  outpost  zone  is  not  held,  the  line  of  resistance  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  preceded  by  a  line  of  observation  held  by  outguards 
detailed  by  first-line  companies. 

The  general  principles  of  security  set  forth  in  preceding  para- 
graphs of  these  reflations  are  applicable  to  position  warfare.  More 
detailed  prescriptions  which  are  the  consequence  of  the  stationary 
character  of  position  warfare  are  treated  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 

840.  Position  warfare  permits  of  the  development  of  aliighly 
organized  service  of  security  and  observation  and  requires  in  part 
the  training  of  a  specialized  personnel.  The  organization  of  this 
service  comprises:  (1)  guard  service  of  the  position;  (2)  observation 
posts;  (3)  night  patrols  in  front  of  the  accessory  defences;  (4)  sniper*s 
posts. 

Guard  Service. 

841.  The  first-line  platoons  are  the  principal  organs  of  the  guard 
service  of  the  position.  They  furnish  the  sentry  poets  for  the  line 
of  observations  and  the  advanced  poets. 

Units  in  rearward  echelons  establish  such  sentries  as  are  necessary 
to  insure  their  own  readiness  for  action  and  for  giving  the  alarm  in 
case  of  gas  attack.    At  least  one  sentry  for  each  shelter  is  posted. 

842.  One  ofiicer  in  each  company  and  one  petty  officer  in  each 
platoon  is  constantly  on  duty.  Tney  are  responsible  to  their  re- 
spective conmianders  for  the  service  of  security  of  iJieir  units. 
They  make  frequent  inspections  to  assure  themselves  of  the  vigilance 
of  tJie  sentries  and  observers  and  their  proper  instruction  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  any  information  about  the  enemy  to  report. 

843.  The  duties  of  the  petty  officer  on  guard  are: 

To  familiarize  himself  with  the  location  and  exact  duties  of  each 
combat  group  of  the  platoon; 
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To  insure  that  sentries  are  alert,  rifles  loaded,  gas-alarm  apparatus 
in  readiness; 

To  verify  the  condition  of  loopholes; 

To  verify  the  orders,  written  or  verbal,  which  sentries  transmit 
to  each  other; 

To  make  known  to  sentries  the  time  of  departure  and  return  of 
patrols  and  their  itinerary ; 

To  keep  the  flare  pistol  and  fire  it  if  suspicious  noises  are  heard; 

To  report  to  the  officer  on  watch  and  the  platoon  leader  all  inci- 
dents of  his  tour  and  the  arrival  of  a  superior  officer; 

To  transmit  to  his  successor  the  written  or  verbal  orders  and  the 
panoramic  sketch  of  the  portion  of  the  hostile  position  under  obser- 
\^tion. 

344.  Sentries  may  be  posted  directly  from  the  first-line  platoons 
by  the  petty  officer  on  guard  or  from  a  sentry  squad  or  cossack  post. 

346.  Each  sentry  must  be  informed  as  to  location  of  tiie  post  of 
his  platoon  leader  and  that  of  the  sentry  on  each  side  ana  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  patrols  or  working  parties  in  front.  Should 
there  be  any  salients  in  our  line,  the  sentry  is  instructed  so  as  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  his  firing  toward  our  trenches.  All  sentries 
are  instructed  as  to  the  method  of  giving  the  gas  alarm.  At  night, 
sentries  are  posted  at  the  entrance  to  all  shelters  to  arouse  the 
occupants  in  case  of  attack  or  gas  alarm.  They  are  similarly  posted 
during  hostile  bombardment  to  give  warning  when  the  enemy 
debouches  for  attack. 

Sentries  make  as  little  noise  as  possible  in  challenging  and  ad- 
vancin^parties . 

846.  During  the  day,  sentries  observe  through  loopholes  or  by 
means  of  a  periscope;  at  night,  they  observe  over  the  parapet. 

347.  Listening  posts  are  advanced  sentry  posts  (usually  cossack 
posts)  established  at  night  to  warn  the  front-lme  garrison  of  the  ap- 
proach of  hostile  raiding  or  attacking  parties. 

When  the  listening  post  is  connected  with  the  front-line  trench  by 
a  communicating  trench,  arrangements  must  be  made  for  blocking 
or  barricading  the  latter  by  the  sentinel  who  falls  back  after  giving 
the  alarm  (see  Figure  67). 

348.  As  advanced  posts  are  easy  prey  for  hostile  raiding  parties, 
their  habitual  use  should  be  ayoidea  and  should  be  resorted  to  only 
when  it  has  been  impossible  to  precede  the  line  of  resistance  by  an 
observation  parallel  or  for  certam  specific  purposes  such  as  obser- 
vation of  the  accessory  defenses  when  these  are  very  wide,  flanking 
the  front  of  the  trenches,  etc. 
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349.  Sentries  are  relieved  every  two  hours  except  under  unusual 
<ionditions.  The  number  of  sentries  varies  with  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy's  trenches,  the  character  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  our 
own  defenses,  the  field  of  view  to  the  front,  and  the  distribution  of 
our  own  troops.  A  laiger  nimiber  of  sentries  is  required  at  night  than 
•during  the  day. 

360.  The  primary  function  of  sentries  is  to  insure  the  immediate 
readiness  of  the  command  in  case  of  hostile  attack  and  to  offer  the 
first  resistance  to  the  enemy's  advance.  The  continuous  surveil- 
lance of  the  hostile  position  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  inf omia- 
tion  relative  to  the  enemy  is  carried  out  by  the  observation  posts. 

Both  sentries  and  observers  serve  as  lookouts. 

Observation. 

361.  The  functions  of  observation  posts  are: 

(a)  To  gather  information  relative  to  the  enemy;  his  daily  life, 
Iiabits,  emplacements  of  his  guns,  movements  carried  out  near  the 
iront,  etc.; 

(6)  To  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  attack. 

362.  Each  unit  (platoon,  company,  battalion,  etc.)  furnishes  the 
personnel  for  its  own  observation  posts. 

363.  Tlie  posts  of  commanders  should  be  established  near  their 
observation  posts.  The  choice  of  the  latter  precedes  that  of  the 
former.  In  each  unit,  a  sufiicient  number  of  posts  should,  when 
practicable,  be  established  to  insure  that  the  entire  sector  of  the 
unit  is  under  continuous  observation. 

364.  The  essentials  of  a  good  observation  post  are  good  field  of 
view,  concealment,  and  sumcient  space  for  two  men.  The  design 
of  the  post  should  permit  of  construction  in  a  single  night  and  the 
post  should  be  rain  proof  and  splinter  proof.  The  equipment  of  the 
post  will  vary  with  its  importance  and  the  field  of  view.  The  more 
important  posts  should  be  equipped  with  a  telescope,  an  alidade, 
map,  panoramic  sketch,  luminous  compass,  protractor,  luminous 
watch,  notebook,  and  pencil. 

366.  Except  in  the  first-line  companies,  observation  posts  should, 
when  practicable,  be  located  at  some  distance  from  the  trenches  so 
that  they  will  not  be  included  in  the  fire  directed  against  them. 
Placing  the  observation  posts  near  prominent  points  of  the  terrain 
should  be  avoided.  Men  should  be  prohibited  from  walking  about 
in  the  vicinity  of  observation  posts.  The  posts  and  the  passages  lead- 
ing to  them  should  be  carefully  concealed  and  camouflaged.     The 
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formation  of  paths  converging  at  a  poet  should  be  particularly 
avoided. 

For  better  protection  and  ccncealment,  observation  poets  should 
when  practicable  be  oblique  to  the  front  (Fijg.  3). 

366.  Some  men  are  naturallv  better  qualified  ae  obeervere  than 
others;  ability  is  developed  by  practice.  The  training  of  good 
observers  is  a  matter  of  tne  ^atest  importance.  They  must  not 
only  be  able  to  see  without  being  seen,  but  they  must  have  tenacity 
ana  patience  to  observe.  The  responsibility  for  their  training  rests 
on  the  company,  battalion,  or  regimental  omcers  under  whose  daily 
control  the  observers  serve. 

367.  Each  platoon  should  have  at  its  disposal  at  least  6  observers 
of  keen  vision  who  are  good  shots.  They  alternate  on  duty  in  order 
to  insure  continuity  of  observation  and  are  excused  from  certain 
other  duties. 

368.  Observers  thoroughly  familiarize  themselyes  with  their  sec- 
tors of  observation  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  terrain,  of  the  panorama 


Fio.  Z.—db  Part  of  ecDemy's  trench  observed  by  lookout  A.    ae  Part  of  enemy's 

trench  observed  by  lookout  B. 

of  the  observation  post,  of  maps  of  the  sector,  and  of  photographs. 
They  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  materiel  of  the  observation 
poet. 

369.  The  observer  should  be  particularly  on  the  lookout  in  respect 
to: 

Enemy  sentries,  snipers,  working  parties,  and  any  points  where 
he  indicates  his  presence  by  periscopes,  etc. ; 

Enemy  trenches:  saps,  lookout  posts,  loopholes,  breaches  in  trench, 
signs  of  reliefs,  occupied  sections,  dugouts,  new  work,  latrines,  de- 
potsj 

Wire:  gaps,  new  wire,  tracks  of  patrols  through  wire; 

Mining:  ea^rm  of  soil  excavated  and  materials  earned; 

Gas  and  liquid  fire:  indications,  such  as  the  escape  of  gas  after 
shellhig,  suspicious  emplacements; 
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Batteries:  activity,  nature  of  guns,  shells  and  direction; 

Lights:  signals,  rockets,  flares,  and  searchlights; 

Weather:  wind  (direction  and  force);  visibility; 

Airplanes  and  balloons. 

The  least  change  in  the  enemy  lines  (obstacles,  ground  dug  up), 
or  any  other  indication  of  preparation  for  an  attack  should  be  reported 
to  the  watch  ofl&cer  or  p.  o.  Observers  watch  particularly  the  points 
to  which  their  attention  has  been  drawn  by  preceding  observers 
and  upon  which  they  may  hope  to  fire  with  success. 

Patient,  attentive  observation  always  gives  valuable  information 
about  the  enemy's  customs  (time  for  reliefs,  supplies,  etc.). 

Dust  blown  up  by  a  shot,  or  smoke  from  a  cigarette  may  reveal  a 
loophole  habitually  occupied.  Earth  thrown  up  indicates  that  a 
fatigue  party  is  constructing  a  dugout  or  fieldwork.  A  sniall  earth 
heap  and  smoke  reveal  the  location  of  a  dugout.  Study  of  the  battle 
map  and  of  aerial  photographs  may  show  the  location  of  crossroads 
and  l^e  most  important  communication  trenches,  upon  which  it  is 
always  advisable  to  fire  with  trench  mortars  at  hours  when  they  are 
supposed  to  be  occupied. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  locate  machine  guns,  trench 
mortars,  observation  posts,  etc.,  and  to  interpret  the  presence  of  the 
smallest  object  or  any  unusual  sign  appearing  on  the  enemy's  side. 
This  information  is  mdispensable  in  case  we  attack,  and  also  to 
insure  the  daily  wearing  down  of  the  enemy. 

360.  The  observers  combine  their  special  work  with  giving  the 
alarm  by  the  means  at  hand  in  case  of  surprise  attack  or  an  attack 
preceded  by  a  bombardment;  giving  the  gas  alarm;  observing  and 
repeating  the  prearranged  signals.  Observation  posts  must  possess 
sure  and  rapid  means  of  transmitting  information  to  the  units  to  be 
warned.  Facility  of  communication  should  be  considered  in  locat- 
ing the  nost. 

361.  Observers  in  rearward  echelons  repeat  signals  and  rockets 
from  the  first  line. 

Night  Patrols. 

362.  Observation  is  supplemented  during  the  night  by  the  recon- 
naissance of  patrols  detailed  by  the  c.  c.  or  the  bn.  c. 

The  missions  of  night  patrols  may  be: 

To  gain  information  relative  to  enemy  troops  or  enemy  defensive 
works;  to  capture  prisoners;  to  kill  or  harass  the  enemy. 

These  patrols  always  have  a  definite  mission:  To  reconnoiter 
Buch  point;  to  prepare  an  ambush  at  such  place,  etc.    For  tJie 
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general  mission  of  protection  of  the  front  line,  stationary  listening: 
posts  are  more  effective  than  patrols. 

363.  The  officer  sending  out  the  patrol  determines  the  time  and 
point  at  which  it  will  leave  the  tines  (through  hidden  passages 
prepared  in  the  barbed  wire  or  from  a  listening  post),  the  route,  and 
the  probable  time  and  place  of  return.  This  information  is  com- 
mmucated  to  watch  officers  and  p.  os.,  neighboring  companies,  and 
artillery,  trendi-mortar,  and  macnine-gun  units  covering  the  sector. 

364.  Night  patrolling  should  be  systematically  organized.  For 
troops  just  commencing  the  occupation  of  a  stabilized  sector,  the 
reconnaissances  to  be  carried  out  should  embrace: 

(a)  Our  own  front  line  and  accessory  defenses  in  front  of  it. 

(b)  Shell  craters  and  old  trenches  between  our  front  line  and 
the  hostile  front  line. 

(c)  Enemy  wire,  saps,  listening  posts. 

These  reconnaissances  should  as  a  rule  be  carried  out  in  the  order 
stated. 

365.  Reconnaissance  of  our  own  wire  is  first  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  its  condition  and  in  order  to  locate  gaps  for 
the  purposes  of  exit  and  entry.  Landmarks  on  our  own  parapet  are 
also  located  for  purposes  of  subsequent  orientation  when  opertaing 
in  ''no  man's  Itod. ''  By  taking  bearin^on  these  landnaarks,  patrols 
will  be  able  to  determine  their  own  position  at  any  time  and  render 
accurate  report  as  to  the  location  of  objects  reconnoitered. 

866.  Shell  craters  and  old  trenches  are  next  reconnoitered  to  deter- 
mine whetiier  they  are  occupied  by  the  enemy^  and  if  so,  the  strength 
of  the  post,  the  state  of  wire  protection,  practicability  of  raiding  the 
poet,  etc. 

367.  In  investigating  the  enemy's  wire,  it  is  generally  best  to  work 
from  one  or  both  flanks  inward.  The  starting  point  is  located  by 
taking  a  bearing  from  some  point  within  our  own  lines  or  from  a 
sap  head.  The  stopping  point  should  similarly  be  located  by  bear- 
ings on  prominent  objects  in  our  own  back  area  or  within  the  ene- 
my's lines.  When  reporting  on  wire,  the  following  points  should  be 
observed: 

1.  Strength,  height,  depth,  thickness  or  density,  ^number  of  lines 
of  wire. 

2.  Distance  of  inner  line  from  enemy  front  line,  distance  between, 
hnes,  map  location  of  portion  examined. 

3.  Gaps:  Map  location,  width,  whether  straight  or  zigzag,  whether- 
left  purposely  lor  passage  of  enemy  patrols  or  cut  by  our  gunfire. 

4.  Effect  of  our  recent  gun  or  trench-mortar  fire. 
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5.  Nature  of  confitniction:  Apron  wire,  chevaux-de-frise,  barbed, 
whether  wooden  or  metal  screw  stakes  are  used,  etc. 

6.  New  work:  position  and  extent  and  probable  date  of  con- 
struction. 

Whenever  investigating  a  gap  for  a  raid,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
patrol  leader  go  completely  uuough  it  in  order  to  be  certain  that  no 
obstacle  to  the  passage  exasts. 

368.  Patrols  sent  out  to  gain  information  should  not  fight  unless  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

These  patrols  should  be  small  in  numbers  (2  to  5  men). 

Patrols  sent  out  for  ^e  capture  of  prisoners  should  be  stronger 
than  reconnoitenng  patrols  (5  to  15  men). 

869.  Before  departure,  patrols  should  have  studied  the  ground  to 
be  covered  from  maps,  airplane  photoj^phs,  and  observation  posts. 
In  case  the  mission  is  the  capture  of  prisoners,  thev  should  be  familiar 
witii  the  habits  of  the  enemy,  the  routes  followed,  by  his  patrols,  the 
location  of  his  sentries,  listening  posts,  advanced  posts,  etc.  The 
best  means  of  capturing  a  hostile  patrol  is  the  preparation  of  an 
ambush  along  its  route;  stalking  hostile  patrols  should  in  principle 
be  avoided. 

Patrols  for  the  protection  of  working  parties  should  select  a  good 
covering  position  and  avoid  uimecessarv  movement. 

870.  Before  departure,  the  patrol  leader  examines  the  equipment 
of  the  patrol  to  see  that  it  makes  no  noise.  Patrols  should  never 
wear  steel  hehneta  as  they  click  when  they  hit  a  piece  of  barbed  wire, 
show  an  unmistakable  outline,  and  prevent  crawling  with  the  face 
on  tilie  ground.  Eevolvers  and  grenades  are  usually  the  only  arms 
carried.  Rifles  are  too  unwieldfy  and  noisy  and  soon  become  un 
serviceable  due  to  clogging  with  mud.  Hands  and  face  and  Uie 
outside  of  revolvers  should  be  stained  with  mud.  Men  subject  to 
cough  should  carry  gum  as  a  preventive;  a  cou^h  close  to  the  enemy 
is  certain  means  of  detection.  All  foims  of  identification  such  as 
identity  disks,  insignia,  and  letters  ^ould  be  removed.  Luminous 
watches  and  compasses  should  be  covered.  All  men  of  the  patrol 
should  know  the  time  and  place  of  departure,  the  route  to  be  followed , 
the  time  and  place  of  return,  and  the  signals  for  communication  with 
each  other. 

871.  For  the  purposes  of  better  observation  by  the  patrol,  flares 
may  be  sent  up  from  our  front-line  trench  at  prearranged  times. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  flare  to  be  fired,  the  entire  patrol  must 
be  in  shell  holes  or  under  cover.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  flare 
is  so  fired  as  to  pass  over  the  heads  of  the  patrol.    A  flare  idling  behind 
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the  patrol  will  throw  it  irto  relief  and  expose  it  to  hostile  view. 
A  light  dropping  just  in  front  of  the  hostile  front  line  blinds  the 
enemy  and  shows  up  the  wire  very  plainly  to  the  patrol .  If  the  light 
goes  beyond  the  hostile  trench,  it  aoes  not  blind  the  enemy  but  still 
shows  up  the  wire  very  plainly  to  the  patrol.  The  best  time  to 
observe  is  while  the  li^ht  is  still  in  the  air  and  before  it  has  passed 
over  the  hostile  front  Ime.  While  the  patrol  is  out,  no  other  flares 
must  be  fired  near  the  place  where  it  is  working. 

A  patrol  should  remain  motionless  the  moment  a  flare  goes  up. 
The  best  time  to  move  is  when  it  has  just  gone  out. 

372.  The  formation  of  the  patrol  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
Btances.  Generally,  some  form  of  wedge  formation  which  permits 
the  patrol  to  form  rapidly  for  action  in  any  direction  is  most  effective. 
Unless  the  nieht  is  very  bright  or  many  flares  are  beins  sent  up,  the 
patrol  may  advance  by  crouching  or  creeping  to  within  100  yards 
of  the  hostile  line.  Beyond  this  point,  movement  must  be  by  crawl- 
ing, using  increasing  care  to  within  15  or  20  yards  of  the  enemy  line, 
where  movement  is  possible  only  by  inches.  During  this  latter 
stage  of  the  advance,  members  of  the  patrol  must  be  in  constant 
physical  touch  with  each  other.  One  man  must  be  constantly  listen- 
mg  while  the  others  are  advancing.  The  route  of  advance  selected 
should  be  in  dead  ground  as  for  as  possible.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  sky  lines  anaeet  off  the  lips  of  shell  craters  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  meuiod  of  crawling diould  be  practiced: 
Lie  flat  on  the  belly  on  the  ground,  heels  down,  left  side  of  face  on 
ground;  extend  arms  forward  overhead,  being  careful  not  to  raise 
the  head.  Feel  the  eround  in  front  ana  then  bring  back  the  hands 
to  the  side  of  the  heaa .  Pull  up  right  leg  and  push  tue  body  forward , 
raising  very  dightly  on  the  elbows.  For  laster  traveling  when 
farther  away  from  the  enemy,  alternate  movement  on  right  and 
left  side.    Keep  the  heels  down. 

373.  The  return  journey  of  the  patrol  should  be  made  by  a  different 
route  from  that  followed  in  its  advance. 

874.  Patrol  duty  is  an  excellent  means  of  elevating  a  soldier's 
courage.    Volunteers  should  be  called  for  in  exceptional  cases  only. 

Sniping. 

,  875.  The  purpose  of  observation  in  the  trenches  is  not  only  to 
give  warning  when  the  enemy  leaves  his  trenches  but  continuously 
to  watch  for  every  detafl  whidi  may  take  place  within  his  defensive 
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organization  and  take  advantage  of  his  slightest  movement  for  in- 
flicting losses  upon  him. 

Fire  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  him  down  should  be  the  constnat 
object  of  all  platoon  leaders  and  troops  and  should  not  be  slackened 
for  fear  of  reprisals. 

376.  In  the  execution  of  harassing  fire,  observers  and  snipers 
freauently  work  in  pairs,  the  observer  indicating  the  targets  discov- 
ered to  Uie  sniper  and  observing  the  results  of  his  fire. 

377.  Sniping  fire  may  be  delivered  from  specially  constructed 
sniping  posts,  from  shell  craters,  sapheads,  or  other  position  outside 
the  trenches,  through  loopholes  in  the  parapet  or  over  the  parapjet. 
The  rifle  may  be  kad  in  a  fixed  rest  or  on  a  sniperscope  moimting 
or  fired  without  special  rest,  using  a  telescopic  si^nt  or  ordinary  rifle 
sights  modified  to  increase  their  visibility  for  m^ht  firing. 

378.  Sniping  posts  are  so  located  and  sectors  of  fire  so  assigned  to 
each  post  as  to  cover  the  entire  front.  The  posts  must  be  located 
within  400  yards  from  the  hostile  front  line.  They  may  be  in  the  first, 
second,  or  third  trench,  in  approach  trenches,  in  our  own  wire, 
in  shell  holes  in  front  of  our  front  line,  or  between  our  lines  or  in  trees 
or  houses.  For  each  post,  at  least  one  alternative  position  should  be 
selected. 

Concealment  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  construction 
of  snipers'  posts.  Backgroimd  must  be  given  careful  consideration. 
The  post  may  be  concealed  by  the  adaptation  of  various  objects, 
such  as  an  old  boot  with  a  loopnole  cut  in  the  heel,  spool  of  barbed 
wire,  dummy  sandbag,  artificial  tree  stump,  etc. 

The  design  of  snipers'  posts  must  embody  the  following  requisites: 

The  post  must  be  capable  of  construction  in  one  night; 

It  must  afford  sufficient  space  for  two  men; 

It  must  be  rain  proof; 

It  must  provide  room  for  head  and  shoulders; 

It  must  provide  a  rest  for  rifle  and  arm; 

Loopholes  must  be  pointed  in  the  proper  direction;  the  proper 
alignment  may  be  insured  by  driving  stakes  on  the  line  of  fire; 

A  cover  for  the  loophole  must  be  provided; 

There  must  be  a  curtain  or  other  means  of  darkening  the  entrance. 

379.  The  following  precautions  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
sniping  posts: 

The  loophole  should  be  masked  when  the  curtain  is  drawn; 
Smoking  must  not  be  permitted  in  the  post; 
Glittering  objects  should  be  kept  out  oi  sight; 
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The  rifle  should  not  be  allowed  to  project  too  hi  beyond  the  loop- 
hole; 

Care  must  be  taken  that  shots  do  not  kick  up  dust  in  front  of  the 
loophole  and  betray  the  location  of  the  post. 

If  the  post  is  discovered,  it  should  De  temporarily  discontinued 
or  completely  abandoned,  and  a  new  location  selected. 

Sniping  posts  should  be  provided  with  a  landscape  sketch  and  a 
range  card. 

For  night  firing,  provision  must  be  made  for  blinding  the  flash 
of  discharge  by  placing  a  double  thickness  of  canvas  or  sandbag  18^ 
or  20  inches  in  front  of  the  muzzle.  The  screen  should  be  removed 
before  dawn. 

380.  The  rifle  may  be  laid  by  day  on  the  objectives  selected  for 
night  firing  and  clamped  on  its  line  of  fire. 

Favorable  objectives  are:  Gaps  in  enemy's  wire  which  will  pro- 
bably be  repaired  at  night;  sap  heads;  sentry  and  lookout  posts; 
loopholes;  dugouts;  exposed  pomts  in  approach  trenches;  machine 
guns  spotted  by  their  nashes. 

381.  Sniping  fire  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  oper- 
ations of  patrols  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  sentry  at  the  point 
to  be  reconnoitered. 

382.  Targets  are  usually  most  numerous  in  the  early  morning  or 
at  dusk,  and  snipers  should  be  particularly  alert  at  these  times. 
The  sniper  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  is  facing  the  sun.  He 
should  if  possible  select  the  time  for  firing  when  the  light  is  full  on 
the  ground  where  targets  are  expected  and  he  himself  is  in  a  com- 
paratively bad  light.  Additional  protection  from  discovery  may  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  camouflage  clothing  and  by  disguises  impro- 
vised by  using  grass,  leaves,  etc.,  and  by  smearing  hands,  face,  and 
equipment  to  harmonize  with  surroundings.  Regular  outline  of 
smy  shane  and  abrupt  movements  must  be  avoided. 

383.  Provision  should  be  made  for  firing  on  transient  objectives- 
^hich  reveal  themselves  at  night.  For  this  purpose,  a  visible  line 
ot  sight  must  be  improvised  or  telescopic  sights  employed.  A  line 
t)f  sisht  may  be  improvised  by  attaching  a  piece  of  wmte  cotton  to 
the  front  sight  and  a  strip  of  white  tape  along  the  barrel  from  front 
to  rear  si^ht  and  by  pasting  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  with  a  hole 
punched  in  center  on  the  rear  sight.  An  effective  range  of  from  30 
to  50  yards  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner.  When  a  bright  moon, 
effective  fire  at  a  range  of  200  yards  can  be  delivered  with  the  tele- 
scopic sight. 
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384.  Smpers  must  be  skilled  in  working  the  bolt  of  the  rifle  anc 
in  loading  noiselessly.  To  avoid  long  flashes,  the  barrel  and  bol^ 
must  be  absolutely  dry.  The  sniper  should  remain  in  shadow 
occupy  low  ground,  and  try  to  get  tne  enemy  on  the  sky  line.  T( 
draw  targets  or  locate  hostile  snipers,  some  sort  of  decoy  may  bi 
successfully  employed.  Effort  should  be  made  to  locate  the  direc 
tion  from  which  hostile  sniping  comes.  Any  casualty  from  rifle  fin 
should  be  at  once  reported  and  investigated,  dnd  snipers  especially 
detailed  to  deal  with  hostile  snipers  responsible. 

386.  Eifle  grenades  are  also  used  for  the  delivery  of  harassing  fire 
For  night  firing,  the  rifle  is  registered  by  day  on  important  objectivee 

Coordination  and  Transmission  of  Information. 

386.  Regulations  relative  to   coordination  and  transmission 
information  obtained  through  observation  are  contained  in  ''Ii 
fltructions  for  Regimental  Intelligence  Service". 

Tactical  Conduct  of  Outposts. 

387.  The  conduct  of  an  outpost  is  essentially  a  defensive  operatioi 
The  provisions  of  these  regulations  relative  to  the  defensive  appl 
to  the  conduct  of  an  outpost  in  case  of  hostile  attack  and  to  the  prep 
aration  of  plans  of  outpost  defense. 

Sec.  IV.— PATROLS. 

i 

388.  The  following  paragraphs  on  patrols  relate  in  particular  t 
the  conduct  of  the  patrol  ana  its^leader,  and  apply  to  patrols  en^ 
ployed  in  covering  detadiments  as  well  as  in  combat  reconnaissance 

889.  A  patrol  is  a  detachment,  varying  in  stren^h  from  two  me] 
to  a  company,  sent  out  from  a  conmiand  to  gain  information  of  th 
coimtry  or  of  the  enemy  or  his  defenses,  or  to  prevent  the  enem 
from  gaining  information.  In  special  cases,  patrols  may  be  give 
missions  other  than  these. 

890.  The  commander  must  have  clearly  in  mind  the  purpose  fc 
which  the  patrol  is  to  be  used  in  order  that  he  may  detennine  i^ 
proper  strength,  select  its  leader,  and  give  the  latter  proper  instru^ 
tions. 

891.  The  missions  of  patrols  may  be: 

Before  combat,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  enem^r  and  obseni 
his  movements  or  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  observing  the  inov< 
ments  of  our  own  troops; 
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During  combat,  to  keep  in  touch  with  units  on  the  flanks  and  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  turning  or  attacking  the  flanks  of  our  own 
forces; 

After  combat,  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy  position  or  to  seize 
tactical  features  in  front  of  the  line  reached  by  the  assaulting  in- 
fantry, or  to  cover  the  consolidation  of  the  line; 

In  general,  to  reconnoiter  some  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces  or 
position,  or  some  natural  or  artificial  geographic  feature,  and  obtain 
mformation  relative  thereto. 

As  a  rule  a  patrol  is  sent  out  for  one  definite  purpose  only .  Indefi- 
niteness  as  to  mission  results  in  a  hesitant  ana  defensive  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  patrol. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  gain  information  onlv,  a  small  patrol  is  better 
than  a  lar^  one.  The  former  conceals  itself  more  reaaily  and  moves 
less  conspicuously.  For  observing  from  some  point  in  plain  view 
of  the  command  or  for  visiting  or  reconnoiteiing  between  outguards, 
two  men  are  sufficient. 

If  messages  are  to  be  sent  back,  the  patrol  must  be  strong  enough 
to  furnish  the  probable  number  of  messengers  without  reducing 
the  patrol  to  less  than  two  men.  If  hostile  patrols  are  likely  to  be 
met  and  must  be  driven  off,  or  if  the  mission  be  the  capture  of  prison- 
ers, the  patrol  must  be  strong. 

In  friendly  territory,  a  weaker  patrol  may  be  used  than  would  be 
used  for  the  corresponding  purpose  in  hostile  territory. 

392.  The  character  of  me  leader  selected  for  the  patrol  depends 
upon  the  importance  of  the  work  in  hand. 

For  patroluns  between  the  groups  or  along  the  lines  of  an  outpost, 
or  for  tiie  simpTer  patrols  sent  out  from  a  covering  detachment,  the 
average  soldier  will  be  a  competent  leader. 

893.  For  a  patrol  sent  out  to  gain  information  or  for  a  distant 
patrol  sent  out  from  a  covering  detachment,  the  leader  must  be 
specially  selected.  He  m\ist  be  able  to  cover  large  areas  with  few 
men;  he  must  be  able  to  estimate  the  strength  of  hostile  forces,  to 
repK)rt  intelligently^  as  to  their  dispositions,  to  read  indications,  and 
to  judge  as  to  the  importance  of  tne  information  gained.  He  must 
possess  endurance,  courage,  and  good  jud^ent. 

The  c^cer  sending  out  the  patrol  verifies  the  detail,  designates 
a  second  in  conunand,  and  gives  the  necessary  instructions.  His 
instructions  are  full  and  clear.  The  patrol  leader  is  given  such 
information  of  the  enemy  and  countr^r  as  ma^  be  of  value  to  him. 
He  is  informed  as  to  the  general  location  of  his  forces,  particularly 
of  those  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact.    He  must  be  made  to 
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understand  exactly  what  is  required  of  him,  where  to  go,  when  to 
return,  and  where  messages  are  to  be  sent  or  the  patrol  is  to  report. 
If  possible,  he  is  given  a  map  of  the  country  he  is  to  traverse,  and 
in  many  cases  his  route  may  oe  specified.  Sentries  are  notified  a^ 
to  the  patrols  operating  in  tneir  front. 

The  officer  sending  out  the  patrol  must  be  certain  that  his  instruc- 
tions are  understood. 

Besides  his  arms  and  ammunition  the  patrol  leader  is  equipped 
with  a  luminous  compass,  a  watch,  a  pencil,  a  notebook,  a  flash  light 
and  when  practicable,  field  message  blanks  and  a  map  of  the  country  ^ 

The  patrol  leader  assembles  the  men  detailed  for  the  patrol.  He 
inspects  their  arms  and  ammunition  and  satisfies  himself  that  they 
are  in  suitable  condition  for  the  dutv .  He  sees  that  none  has  any  pa- 
pers, maps,  etc . ,  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  enemy  if  captured .  He 
sees  that  their  accoutrements  do  not  glisten  or  rattle  when  they  move.. 
He  then  repeats  his  instructions  to  the  patrol  and  assures  himself 
that  every  man  understands  them.  He  explains  the  signals  to  be 
used  and  satisfies  himself  that  they  are  understood. 

394.  No  normal  formation  for  the  patrol  is,  or  should  be,  prescribed. 
The  information  and  the  movements  of  the  patrol  must  be  regulatecj 
so  as  to  render  probable  the  escape  of  at  least  one  man  in  case  the 
patrol  encounters  a  superior  force.  The  formation  will  depend  upoij 
the  nature  of  the  ground  traversed  and  the  cover  afforded.  The 
leader  must  adopt  the  formation  and  measures  best  suited  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object. 

In  general  it  should  have  the  formation  of  a  main  body  with  ad- 
vance rear,  and  flank  guards,  though  each  be  represented  only  b^ 
a  single  man. 

396.  The  distances  separating  the  members  of  the  patrol  var^ 
according  to  the  groima  and  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.  If  to( 
close  together,  thev  see  no  more  than  one  man ;  if  too  widely  separatee 
they  are  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  control  of  the  leader.  When  at  closi 
range  from  an  enemy  whose  position  has  been  located  and  at  nigh 
the  formation  of  the  patrol  is  relatively  close. 

896.  In  general,  a  patrol  advances  from  one  intermediate  poin 
to  another  along  its  route  of  advance  by  bounds,  successive  position 
being  reconnoitered  as  far  as  practicable  before  leaving  the  pre 
ceding  position.  The  country  must  be  carefully  observed  as  th« 
patrol  advances.  In  passsing  over  a  hill,  the  country  beyond  is  firs 
observed  by  one  man;  houses,  inclosiu*es,  etc.,  are  approched  in  i 
similar  manner  or  avoided  entirely ;  woods  are  generally  reconnoitere< 
in  a  thin  skirmish  line  when  the  object  is  to  determine  whether  the; 
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are  occupied;  in  paasiiig  through  woods  on  other  miasionB,  the  patrol 
is  kept  together  and  protected  by  the  neceaeary  scouting. 

397.  In  questioning  civilians,  caution  is  observed  not  to  disclose 
any  information  that  may  be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  Stransers  are 
not  allowed  to  precede  the  patrol.  Patrol  leaders  are  autnorUKed 
to  seize  telegrams  and  mail  matter  and  to  arrest  individuals  vhen 
necessary. 

898.  When  a  patrol  is  scattered,  it  reassei^bles  at  some  point 
previously  selected;  if  cut  off,  it  returns  by  detour  or  forces  its  way 
through.  As  a  last  resort,  it  scatters  so  that  at  least  one  man  may 
return  with  the  information. 

899.  The  strength  and  the  composition  of  hostile  troops  must  be 
observed.  If  they  can  not  be  counted,  their  strength  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  length  of  time  a  marching  column  consumes  in  passing 
a  given  point  or  by  the  area  covered  if  in  camp. 

Infemtry  in  column  of  squads  may  be  assumed  to  occupy  half  a 
yard  per  man,  cavalry  in  column  of  fours  1  yard  pjer  trooper,  and 
artillery  in  single  column  20  yards  per  gun  or  caisson.  A  given 
point  is  therefore  passed  in  one  minute  by  about  175  infantry;  110 
cavalry  at  walk;  200  cavalry  at  trot;  6  guns  or  caissons.  For  troops 
in  colxmm  of  twos,  this  estimate  is  reduced  by  one  half. 

Patrol  leaders  should  if  practicable  know  the  uniforms  of  the  vari- 
ous enemy  organizations  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  determine 
the  class  of  troops  seen  when  no  other  indications  are  available. 

Insignia  from  the  enemy's  uniforms,  picked  up  by  patrols,  often 
convey  valuable  information  by  indicating  what  troops  are  in  the 
vicinity. 

400.  Patrols  avoid  fighting,  except  in  self-defense  or  in  order  to 
prevent  l^e  enemy's  patrols  from  gaining  valuable  information,  or 
when  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  their  mission.  In  such  cases 
a  patrol  fights  resolutely  even  though  inferior  in  numbers. 

401.  Information  gained  by  patrols  is  generally  of  no  value  unless 
received  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  commander..-  Patrol  leaders 
must  therefore  send  back  information  of  importance  as  soon  as  it  is 
gained,  unless  the  patrol  itself  is  to  return  at  once. 

402.  If  written,  messages  state  the  place,  date,  hour,  and  minute 
o!  their  dispatch.  The  information  contained  in  them  is  clearly 
and  concisety  expressed.    They  are  signed  by  the  patrol  leader. 

The  authorized  message  book  is  used,  and  the  form  therein  adhered 
to.  In  pertinent  cases^  messages  are  accompanied  by  a  sketch. 
Where  a  map  reference  is  necessary,  the  name  of  the  map  is  stated. 
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The  source  of  all  iiifonnation  is  given.    Negative  informatioii  may 
be  of  value. 

403 .  If  the  message  be  verbal,the  patrol  leader  requires  the  messen- 
ger to  repeat  it  before  starting  back.  In  general,  a  verbal  message 
covers  but  one  point.  Except  when  there  is  little  chance  of  error 
in  transmission,  messages  are  written.  The  messenger  must  clearly 
understand  where  the  message  is  to  be  delivered  and  the  route  to 
be  followed.  Verbal  messages  are  subsequently  confirmed  in  writ- 
ing when  practicable. 

404.  When  in  friendly  territory  and  not  very  far  from  friendly 
troops,  one  messenger  is  sufficient  unless  the  message  is  very  impor- 
tant .  In  hostile  territory^  either  two  men  go  together,  or  the  message 
is  sent  in  duplicate  by  aifferent  routes. 

405.  Whether  the  information  gained  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  rei)orted  at  once  or  may  await  the  return  of  the  patrol  is  a  ques- 
tion which  must  be. decided  in  each  case.  In  case  of  reasonable 
doubt,  it  is  generally  better  to  send  the  report  promptly.  If  the  pa- 
trol leader  has  received  proper  instructions  before  starting  out  and 
has  the  req^uisite  ability  to  lead  a  patrol,  he  can  generally  decide 
such  questions  satisfactorily  as  they  arise. 

406.  Infantry  patrols  are  generally  used  for  work  within  2 
miles  of  supporting  troops,  but  cases  arise  where  they  must  go  to 
greater  distances. 

For  distant  patrolling,  a  mounted  patrol  under  an  officer  is  detailed. 

407.  For  controlling  the  movements  of  the  patrol,  the  leader 
makes  use  of  the  arm  signals  prescribed  in  these  regulations  when 
practicable. 

On  account  of  the  short  distances  separating  them,  members  of 
the  patrol  ordinarily  communicate  with  each  other  quietly  by  word 
of  mouth. 

When  a  member  of  a  patrol  is  sent  to  a  distant  point,  communica- 
tion may  be  effected  by  means  of  simple,  prearranged  signals.  In 
addition  to  the  signals  prescribed  in  paragraph  43,  the  following 
signals  should  be  clearly  understood  by  members  of  a  patrol: 

Enemy  in  sight  in  small  numbers:  Hold  rifle  above  head  hori- 
zontally. 

Enemy  in  force:  Same  as  preceding,  raising  and  lowering  the  rifle 
several  times. 

For  communicating  with  the  units  from  which  they  are  sent  out 
it  will  often  be  advantageous  to  equip  patrols  with  signal  projectors. 
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Mounted  Scouts. 

408.  Mounted  scouts  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  patrolling 
and  reconnaissance.  They  are  used  for  (*omniunication  with  neigh- 
boring troops,  for  patrolling  off  the  route  of  march,  for  march  out- 
posts, outpost  patrols,  combat  patrols,  reconnaissance  ahead  of 
columns,  etc.  Their  further  use  is,  in  general,  confined  to  escort 
and  messenger  duty.  They  should  be  freely  used  for  these  pur- 
poses, but  for  these  purposes  only. 

409.  When  infantry  is  acting  alone,  or  when  the  cavalry  of  a  mixed 
command  has  been  sent  to  a  distance,  mounted  scouts  are  of  special 
importance  to  covering  detachments  and  should  be  used  to  make 
the  reconnaissance  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  cavalry. 

410.  In  reconnaissance,  scouts  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
other  troops  as  much  as  possible.  When  not  needed  for  mounted 
duty,  they  should  be  employed  for  neceesary  dismounted  patrolling. 

411.  Battalion  staff  officers  should  be  specially  trained  in  patrol- 
ling and  reconnaissance  work  in  order  that  they  may  be  available 
when  a  mounted  officer's  patrol  is  required. 

Sec  v.— MARCH  PROTECTION. 
General  Considerations. 

412.  A  column  on  the  march  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  is  cover- 
ed by  detachments  called  advance  guards,  rear  guards,  or  flank 
guards.  The  object  of  these  covering  detachments  is  to  facilitate 
the  march  of  the  main  body  and  to  protect  it  from  surprise  or  observa- 
tion. 

They  facili^te  the  march  of  the  main  body  by  promptly  driving 
off  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  who  seek  to  harass  or  delay  it,  by 
removing  obstacles  from  the  line  of  inarch,  by  repairing  roads,  bridges 
etc.,  thus  enabling  the  main  body  to  progress  uninterruptedly  in 
convenient  marching  formation. 

They  protect  the  main  body  by  preventing  the  enemy  from  firing 
into  it  when  in  close  formation,  by  holding  the  enemy  and  enabling 
the  main  body  to  deploy  before  coming  under  the  effective  fire,  by 
preventing  its  size  and  condition  from  being  observed  by  the  enemy, 
and  in  retreat,  by  gaining  time  for  it  to  make  its  escape  or  to  re- 
organize  its  forces. 

When  the  enemy  is  encountered  on  the  defensive,  to  seize  a  good 
position  and  locate  his  lines,  care  being  taken  not  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  unless  the  advance  guard  commander  is  empowered  to 

do  80. 
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413.  Tactical  unity  is  respected  in  making  details  for  covering 
detachments. 

414.  The  march  order  of  the  whole  command  explains  the  situa- 
tion, details  the  commander  and  troops  for  each  covering  detach- 
ment, specifies  the  route  to  be  taken  and  the  approximate  distance 
to  be  maintained  between  the  main  body  and  its  covering  detach- 
ments, and  directs  such  reconnaissance  as  the  commander  specially 
desires  to  have  made.  When  practicable,  the  front  to  be  covered 
by  reconnaissance  is  specified. 

The  order  of  the  commander  of  a  covering  detachment  clearly 
explains  the  situation  to  subordinates,  assigns  the  troops  to  the 
subdivisions,  prescribes  their  approximate  distances,  and  orders 
such  special  reconnissance  as  may  be  deemed  immediately  necessary. . 

An  advance  or  fiank-guard  conmiander  marches  well  to  the  front, 
and  from  time  to  time,  orders  such  additional  reconnaissance  or 
makes  such  changes  in  his  dispositions  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  demand. 

Advance  Guard  of  a  Large  Command. 

416.  Strength  and  composition. — Subject  to  variation  according 
to  the  situation,  one-twentieth  to  one-third  of  a  command  may  be 
assumed  as  a  suitable  strength  for  the  advance  guard.  The  larger 
the  force,  the  larger  in  proportion  is  the  advance  guard,  for  a  large 
command  takes  relatively  longer  to  prepare  for  action  than  a  sm^ 
one.  In  large  commands  it  is  usually  composed  of  all  arms,  the 
proportions  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  character  of  the 
country,  etc.  In  open  country  it  should  be  strong  in  field  artillery, 
but  arnllery  is  seldom  assigned  to  the  advance  guard  of  a  command 
not  larger  than  a  brigade.  In  such  cases,  however,  when  there  is 
artillery  with  a  command,  an  officer  of  that  arm  usually  accompanies 
the  advance  guard  for  purposes  of  artillery  reconnaissance.  In 
swampjr  country  or  jungle  it  may  be  formed  of  infantry  alone. 

Machine  guns  materially  increase  the  effectiveness  of  an  advance 
guard.  They  are  useful  in  holding  bridges,  defiles,  etc.,  until  re- 
enforcements  can  be  brought  up. 

Pioneers  are  usually  attached  to  an  stdvance  guard  to  remove 
obstacles,  repair  roads,  etc. 

The  supreme  commander  generally  retains  control  of  the  signal- 
men, and  establishes  such  lines  of  information  as  he  deems  necessary. 
However,  when  the  nature  of  the  country  favors  communication  by 
signaling,  signalmen  may  be  attached  to  the  advance  guard. 
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An  ambulance  party  usually  accompani^  largd  advance  guards. 

416.  Distance  from  main  body. — The  distance  at  which  the 
advance  guard  precedes  the  main  body,  or  the  main  body  follows 
the  advance  guard,  is  stated  in  the  march  order.  In  small  com- 
mands, where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  touch  with  the  main 
body,  the  march  order  generally  reauires  tne  advance  guard  to  regu- 
late its  march  on  the  main  body;  out  where  the  advance  c:uard  is 
laree,  or  moves  at  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  the  latter  regulates  its  march  on  the  advance  guard. 

While  the  distance  between  these  two  bodies  uiould  be  great 
enough  to  prevent  needless  interruptions  in  the  march  of  the  main 
body,  and  to  give  the  latter  time  to  deploy  should  the  enemy  be 
encountered,  it  should  never  be  so  great  that  timely  support  of  the 
advance  guard  becomes  impracticable. 

417.  Advance  guard  commander. — The  advance  guard  commander 
is  responsible  for  its  formation  and  conduct.  Its  own  security  must 
be  enected  by  proper  dispositions  and  reconnaissance,  not  by  timid 
or  cautious  advance.  It  must  advance  at  normal  gait  and  search 
aggressively  for  information  of  the  enemy.  Its  action  when  the 
enemy  attempts  to  block  it  with  a  large  force  depends  upon  the 
situation  and  plans  of  the  commander  of  the  troops. 

On  receipt  of  the  march  order  the  advance  guard  commander 
estimates  tne  situation  and,  at  the  proper  time,  issues  the  advance 
guard  order.  This  order  divides  the  advance  guard  into  its  tactical 
components  ^advance  party,  support,  etc.),  and  gives  the  necessary 
instructions  for  each. 

The  advance  guard  commander  is  mounted,  if  practicable,  and 
goes  wherever  he  deems  his  presence  necessary,  though  his  habitual 
station  is  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  or  with  tne  support  when  there 
is  no  reserve.  He  conducts  the  advance  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
steady  march  of  the  main  body,  and,  when  ordered  to  move  at  a 
certain  distance  in  front  of  the  latter,  maintains  the  necessary 
connection  therewith.  He  bears  constantly  in  mind  the  duties  of 
an  advance  guard,  and  studies  the  ground  with  a  view  to  tactical 
dispositions  should  the  enemy  be  encountered. 

418.  Distribution  of  troops. — An  advance  guard  order  generally 
prescribes  the  following  distribution  of  troops: 

Advance  party. 

Support. 

Reserve. 

419.  The  formation  of  the  advance  guard  must  be  such  that  the 
enemy  will  be  met  first  by  a  i>atrol,  then  in  turn  by  one  or  more 
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larger  detachments,  "eatjli  capable  of  holding  the  enemy  until  the 
next  in  rear  has  time  to  deploy  before  coming  under  effective  fire. 

420.  The  advance  party  constitutes  the  reconnoitering  element  of 
the  support;  it  is  made  strong  enough  to  furnish  the  patrols  required 
for  the  reconnaissance  of  the  front  of  the  advance, 

421.  Support. — The  support  varies  in  strength  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  advance  guard.  In  mixed  commands  it  consists 
of  infantry,  to  which  pioneers  may  be  attached. 

As  the  support  moves  out  it  sends  forward  an  advance  party 
several  hundred  yards,  the  distance  varying  with  the  terrain  and 
the  size  of  the  command. 

The  advance  i)arty  reconnoiters  to  the  front  and  flanks  to  guard 
the  support  against  surprise  by  effective  rifle  fire.  The  patrol 
preceding  the  advance  party  on  tne  line  of  march  is  called  the  point, 
and  is  commanded  by  an  officer  or  an  experienced  petty  officer. 

If  there  is  no  advance  cavalry,  the  advance  party,  is  made  stronger 
(about  one-half  of  the  support),  and  the  flanks  are"  guarded,  if  neces- 
sary, by  additional  patrols  sent  out  from  the  support  and  even  from 
the  reserve. 

The  -support  conunander  ordinarUy  marches  with  the  advance 
party,  but  goes  wherever  needed.  He  sees  that  the  proper  road  is 
followed;  that  guides  are  left  in  towns  and  at  crossroaas;  that  neces- 
.  sary  repairs  are  made  to  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  and  that  information  of 
the  enemy  or  affecting  the  march  is  promptly  transmitted  to  the  ad- 
vance guard  commander.  He  endeavors  promptly  to  verify  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy. 

The  function  of  the  support  is  in  principle  the  security  of  the 
reserve,  and  the  offering  of  such  resislince  at  various  points  on  the 
front  of  the  advance  as  will  enable  the  reserve  to  deploy  for  action 
at  points  of  decisive  importance.  It  is  given  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  out  its  reconnoitering  and  resisting  function. 

422.  Beserve. — The  reserve  constitutes  the  maneuvering  and 
offensive  element  of  the  advance  guard;  it  therefore  comprises  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  advance  guard  as  is  consistent  with  its 
own  security  and  the  preservation  of  its  maneuvering  power. 

The  reserve  follows  the  support  at  several  hundred  yards  distance. 
It  consists  of  the  remainder  of  the  infantry  and  pioneers;  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  ambulance  party.  The  artillery  usually  marches 
near  the  head  of  the  reserve,  the  pioneers  and  special  troops  at  the 
rear. 

423.  In  an  advance  guard  consisting  of  one  battalion,  the  machine 
guns,  if  any,  usually  form  part  of  the  reserve.     In  an  advance 
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guard  consistmg  of  two  or  more  battalions,  machine  guns  are  assigned 
to  the  supjwrt  and  the  reserve.  Light  mortars,  one-pounder  guns, 
and  accompanying  artillery  march  with  the  reserve;  the  pioneer 
platoon  is  attached  to  the  support. 

424.  Connection  between  the  elements  of  an  advance  guard  is 
maintained  from  rear  to  front,  unless  otherwise  expressly  ordered. 
Wlien  the  distance  between  parts  of  the  advance  guard  or  the  nature 
of  the  country  is  such  as  to  make  direct  communication  di£icult, 
connecting  files  march  between  the  subdivisions  to  keep  up  com- 
munication. Each  element  of  the  colunm  sends  the  necessary 
connecting  files  to  its  front.  Cyclists  and  mounted  orderlies  may 
often  be  advantageously  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  connec- 
tion. 

In  supports  of  a  strength  equaling  or  exceeding  three  companies, 
a  company  usually  constitutes  the  advance  part^.  In  small  sup- 
ports^ it  will  frequently  be  advantageous  to  retain  the  entire  sup- 
port in  one  body  and  send  out  the  point  and  other  patrols  directly 
from  it. 

425.  The  distances  separating  the  parts  of  an  advance  guard  vary 
according  to  the  mission  of  the  whole  force,  the  size  of  the  advance 
guard,  the  proximity  and  character  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  the 
country,  etc:  They  increase  as  the  strength  of  the  main  body  in- 
creases; they  are  less  when  operating  in  rolling,  broken  country  than 
in  open  country;  when  in  pursuit  of  a  defeated  enemy  than  against 
an  aggressive  foe;  when  operating  against  cavalry  than  when  against 
infantry. 

If  there  be  a  mounted  point,  the  infantry  maintains  its  gait  with- 
out reference  to  it;  the  mounted  point  regulates  its  march  on  the 
infantry. 

426.  To  afford  protection  to  an  infantry  column,  the  country  must 
be  observed  on  each  side  of  the  road  as  far  as  the  terrain  affords 
positions  for  effective  rifle  fire  upon  the  column.  In  addition  to 
the  reconnaissance  of  the  advance  party,  it  will  frequently  be  neces- 
sary to  send  out  detached  patrols  from  the  support  and  reserve.  If 
the  coimtry  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  be  open  to  view  from  the 
road,  reconnaissance  may  not  oe  necessary. 

427.  The  advance  guard  is  responsible  for  the  necessary  recon- 
naissance of  the  countey  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  march .  Special 
reconnaissance  may  be  directed  by  the  commander  of  the  troops,  or 
cavalry  may  be  reconnoitering  at  considerable  distances  to  the  front 
and  flanks,  but  this  does  not  relieve  the  advance  guard  from  the 
duty  of  load  reconnaissance. 
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428.  Patrols  are  sent  to  the  flanks  when  necessary  to  reconnoiter 
a  specified  locality  and  rejoin  the  column  and  their  proper  subdivi- 
sion as  soon  as  practicable. 

Where  the  country  is  generally  open  to  view,  but  localities  in  it 
might  conceal  an  enemy  of  some  size,  reconnaissance  is  necessary. 
Where  the  road  is  exposed  to  fire  und  the  view  is  restricted,  a  patrol 
is  sent  to  examine  the  country  in  the  direction  from  whicn  the 
danger  threatens.  The  object  may  be  accomplished  by  sending 
patrols  to  observe  from  prominent  points.  When  the  ground  per- 
mits and  the  necessity  exists,  patrols  ma^r  be  sent  to  march  abreast 
of  the  column  at  distances  wnich  permit  them  to  see  important 
features  not  visible  from  the  road. 

Mounted  men  or  cavalry,  when  available,  are  used  for  flank  patrols. 

429.  Cases  may  arise  where  the  best  means  of  covering  the  head 
and  flanks  of  the  column  will  be  by  a  line  of  skirmishers  extending 
for  several  hundred  yards  to  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  deployed  at 
intervals  of  from  10  to  50  yards.  A  column  may  thus  protect  itself 
when  passing  through  country  covered  with  mgh  com  or  similar 
v^etation.  In  such  case,  the  v^etation  forms  a  natural  protection 
from  rifle  beyond  very  short  ranges. 

430.  Fixed  rules  for  the  strength,  formation,  or  conduct  of  advance 
guards  can  not  be  given.  Each  case  must  be  treated  W  meet  condi- 
tions as  they  exist.  That  solution  is  generally  the  best  which,  with 
the  fewest  men  and  unbroken  units,  amply  protects  the  column  and 
facilitates  the  advance.  When  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy  and 
passing  through  the  zone  of  his  artillery  fire,  the  larger  fractions  of 
the  advance  guard  advance  in  approach  formation 

431.  Becoxmaissance. — In  conducting  the  reconnaissance  the 
patrols  are,  as  a  rule,  small — ^from  two  to  six  men.  If  additional 
protection  is  necessary,  a  flank  guard  covers  the  threatened  flank. 
The  flanking  patrols  oi  the  advance  party  are  sent  out  to  examine  the 
coimtry  wherever  the  enemy  might  be  concealed.  If  the  nature  of 
the  terrain  permits,  these  patrols  march  across  coimtry  or  along 
roads  and  trails  paralleling  the  march  of  the  column.  For  infantry 
patrols  and  even  with  those  that  are  mounted,  reconnaissance  is 
generally  best  done  by  sending  the  patrols  to  high  places  along  the 
line  of  march  to  overlook  the  country  and  examine  the  danger  points. 
These  patrols  report  or  signal  the  results  of  their  observations  and, 
unless  they  have  other  instructions,  join  their  units  by  the  most 
practicable  routes,  other  patrols  being  sent  out  as  the  mardi  pro- 
ceeds and  as  the  nature  of  the  country  requires. 
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Deserters,  suspieioiis  characters,  and  bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  the 
latter  blindfolded,  are  taken  to  the  advance  guard  commander. 

Civilians  are  not  permitted  to  precede  the  advance  guard. 

Conmiunications  between  the  fractions  of  an  advance  &:uard  and 
between  the  advance  ^uard  and  main  body  is  maintainea  by  wire, 
mess^iger  service,  or  signals. 

Advance  Guard  of  a  Small  Command. 

432.  In  forming  the  advance  guard  of  a  command  smaller  than  a 
brigade,  the  forgoing  distribution  is  modified,  depending  upon  the 
situation.'  A  company  usually  sends  forward  only  a  pomt;  a  bat- 
talion, an  advance  party;  but  a  battalion  at  war  strengtn  should  put 
a  company  in  the  advance  guard  and  a  regiment  should  put  a  bat- 
talion if  an  enemy  is  liable  to  be  met.  Whenever  the  advance 
guard  is  less  than  a  battalion,  there  is  no  reserve. 

433.  In  an  advance^uard  consisting  of  two  batl^lions  or  less,  the 
reserve  and  support,  if  both  are  used,  are  approximately  equal;  in 
larger  advance  guards,  •  the  resisrve  is  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  detachment. 

In  an  advance  guard  consisting  of  one  battalion,  the  machine  gims, 
if  any,  form  part  of  the  reserve.  In  an  advance  guard  consisting  of 
two  or  more  battalions,  the  machine  gims  form  part  of  the  support. 

434.  The  support  sends  forward  an  advance  party.  The  advance 
nar^y,  in  turn,  sends  a  patrol,  called  a  point,  still  farther  to  the  front, 
ratrois  are  sent  out  to  the  flanks  when  necessary.  When  the  dis- 
tance between  parts  of  the  advance  ^ard  or  the  nature  of  the  country 
is  such  as  to  make  direct  commimication  difficult,  connecting  files 
march  between  tiie  subdivisions  to  keep  up  communication.  Each 
element  of  the  column  sends  the  necessary  connecting  files  to  its 
front. 

436.  A  battalion  acting  as  an  advance  guard  should  be  formed 
about  as  follows:  The  reserve,  two  companies;  the  support,  two 
companies;  the  advance  party,  three  to  eight  squads  (about  a  half 
company),  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  companies  and  the 
reconnaissance  to  be  made;  the  point,  a  p.  o.  and  three  or  four  men. 
Or  the  reserve  may  be  omitted.  In  such  case  the  advance  party 
will  consist  of  one  company  preceded  by  a  strong  point.  The  re- 
niaining  companies  form  the  support. 

I!  there  be  a  mounted  point,  it  should  precede  the  dismounted 
point  by  260  to  600  yards.    The  advance  party  may  be  stronger  when 
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there  is  mounted  point  in  front.  The  infantry  maintains  its  gait 
without  reference  to  the  mounted  point,  the  latter  regulating  its 
march  on  the  former. 

436.  To  afford  protection  to  an  infantry  column,  the  country 
must  be  observed  on  each  side  of  the  road  as  far  as  the  terrain  affords 
positions  for  effective  rifle  fire  upon  the  column.  If  the  country 
that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  be  open  to  view  from  the  road,  recon- 
naissance is  not  necessary. 

437.  Oases  may  arise  where  the  best  means  of  covering  the  head  and 
flanks  of  the  column  will  be  by  a  line  of  skirmishers  extending  for 
several  hundred  yards  to  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  deployed  at 
intervals  of  from  10  to  50  yards.  A  colmnn  may  thus  protect  itself 
when  passing  through  country  covered  with  high  com  or  similar 
vegetation.  In  such  case,  the  vegetation  forms  a  natural  protection 
from  rifle  flre  beyond  very  short  ranges. 

438.  Fixed  rules  for  the  strength,  formation,  or  conduct  of  advance 
guards  can  not  be  given.  Each  case  must  be  treated  to  meet  con- 
ditions as  they  exist.  That  solution  is  generally  the  best  which, 
with  the  fewest  men  and  unbroken  imits,  amply  protects  the  colimin 
and  facilitates  the  advance. 

Security  for  the  Head  of  a  Retreating  Force. 

439.  In  retreat  a  column  is  preceded  by  a  body  of  troops  designated 
**  leading  trooi)s^''  whose  i)rincipal  duty  is  to  clear  the  road  of  ob- 
stacles and  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  command.  The  strength 
and  composition  of  such  troops  are  determined  by  the  situation. 
Pioneers  are  generally  necessary .  I  f  the  rear  is  seriously  threatened , 
the  leading  troops  march  practically  as  an  advance  guard. 

Rear  Guards. 

440.  A  rear  guard  is  a  detachment  detailed  to  protect  the  main 
body  from  attack  in  rear.  In  a  retreat,  it  checks  pursuit  and  enables 
■die  main  body  to  increase  the  distance  between  it  and  the  enemy 
and  to  re-form  if  disorganized. 

The  general  formation  is  that  of  an  advance  guard  reversed. 

441.  The  commander  takes  advantage  of  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  delay  the  pursuers  by  obstructine  the  road  or  by  taking  up 
specially  favorable  positions  from  which  to  force  the  enemy  to  deploy. 
In  this  latter  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  become  so  closely  en- 
gaged as  to  render  withdrawal  unnecessarily  difficult.    The  position 
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taken  is  selected  with  reference  to  ease  of  withdrawal  and  ability  to 
bring  the  enemy  under  fire  at  long  range  (see  pars.  951  and  952). 

442.  Machine  guns  and  infantry  batteries  and  single  guns  form  a 
very  important  part  of  the  rear  giwd. 

443.  During  a  retreat  the  outpost  for  the  night  usually  forms  the 
rear  guard  of  the  following  day. 

444.  Strength  and  composition. — ^The  strength  of  a  rear  guard 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  and-  the  strength  and  char- 
acter of  the  pursuing  force.  It  can  not,  like  the  advance  guard, 
count  on  the  support  of  the  main  bod^r. 

Machine  guns  are  especially  useful  in  the  passage  of  defiles  and  in 
covering  iJie  crossings  of  rivers. 

Pioneers  and  ambulance  parties  may  be  assigned  to  rear  guards. 

The  troops  of  a  rear  guard  are  selected  from  those  that  have  had 
previous  successes,  or  have  suffered  little  loss  and  are  comparatively 
fresh. 

446.  Distribution  of  troops. — The  proximity  and  conduct  of  the 
enemy  control,  to  a  large  extent,  the  formation  of  a  rear  guard. 
When  it  is  not  necessary  to  withdraw  in  deploved  lines,  the  greater 
part  of  the  rear  guard  marches  on  the  road  in  column  of  route,  taking 
up  a  formation  resembling  that  of  an  advance  guard  faced  to  the 
rear.  The  distribution  of  troops  is  therefore  similar  to  that  of  an 
advance  guard,  namely: 

Reserve. 

Support. 
The  support,  as  in  an  advance  guard,  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
that  part  nearest  the  enemy  is  called  ^e  rear  party  and  marches 
with  the  rear  point.  Pioneers  may  accompany  the  support  or  be 
attached  to  the  rear  i)arty.  The  reserve  is  composed  mainly  of 
infantry  and  artillery. 

447.  Distances. — The  distances  of  the  rear  guard  from  the  main 
body  and  between  the  fractions  of  the  rear  guard  are  about  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  an  advance  guard.  If  marching  at  night,  the  rear 
guard  draws  nearer  the  main  body. 

Rear  Guard  of  an  Advancing  Force. 

448.  If  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  rear  of  the  column  may  be 
attacked,  a  rear  guard  of  suitable  strength  and  composition  is  pro- 
vided Its  conduct  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  rear  gimrd 
of  a  retreating  foixie.  It  generally  marches  in  rear  of  the  trains, 
those  organizations  following  the  combatant  troops  without  distance. 
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Flank  Guards. 

449.  The  flanks  o!  a  column  are  protected  in  part  by  the  advance 
fi^uard,  which  carefully  examines  tne  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  of  march.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  provide  additional 
security  for  a  flank  threatened  by  the  enemy.  This  is  done  by 
sending  a  detachment,  called  a. flank  guard,  to  cover  the  exposed 
flank. 

450.  A  flank  guard  is  a  detachment  detailed  to  cover  the  flank  of  a 
colimm  marching  past,  or  across  the  front  of,  the  enemy.  It  may 
be  placed  in  position  to  protect  the  passage,  or  it  may  be  so  marched 
as  to  cover  the  passage. 

461.  The  object  of  the  flank  guard  is  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check 
long  enough  to  enable  the  main  body  to  pass,  or  like  the  advance 
guard,  to  enable  the  main  body  to  deploy. 

Like  all  other  covering  detachments,  it  is  made  no  stronger  than 
is  necessary;  it  is  detailed  only  when  special  flank  protection  is 
required. 

462.  Practicable  communication  must  exist  between  the  flank 
guard  and  the  main  body. 

463.  The  flank  guard  is  marched  in  the  same  manner  as  a  separate 
command;  that  is,  with  advance  or  rear  guards  or  both,  as  circum- 
stances demand,  and  with  patrolling  on  the  exposed  flank. 

464.  At  times  it  may  be  necessary  for  an  advance-guard  com- 
mander to  send  out  large  reconnoitering  parties  which  temporarily 
assume  the  character  and  duties  of  a  flank  guard.  Such  parties  are 
given  specific  orders  as  to  when  and  where  they  are  to  rejoin  the 
colunm. 

466.  Flank  marches. — ^When  the  main  body  executes  a  flank 
march  near  the  enemy,  ihe  flank  guard  becomes  a  body  of  great 
importance.  If  the  flank  march  is  due  to  a  considerable  change  of 
direction  in  the  march  of  the  column,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
convert  the  advance  guard  into  a  flank  guard,  and  detail  a  new  ad- 
vance guard  to  preceae  the  column.  If  the  troops  making  a  flank 
march  start  from  camp,  a  separate  flank  guard  will  have  to  be 
provided. 

In  long  colunms  the  large  units,  such  as  regiments,  will  provide 
their  own  flank  observation. 

Provost  Guard. 

466.  A  provost  guard  is  formed  by  the  commanding  officer  where 
one  is  deemed  necessary.  It  is  commanded  by  a  provost  marshal, 
under  whose  orders  the  guard  acts. 
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467.  The  duty  of  the  provost  guard  is  to  enforce  all  police  legM* 
itions  adjacent  to  a  camp  or  marching  column.  They  protect  the 
^habitants  of  the  country^  from  pilla^  and  violence  and  prevent 
Kcesses  of  all  kinds;  keep  all  roads  clear;  arrest  all  enlisted  men  and 
i\ilian  employees  absent  without  proper  authority  from  their  or- 
anizations;  arrest  all  marauders,  and  collect  all  stragglers  and  hand 
bem  over  to  their  organizations. 

They  keep  a  list  and  description  of  all  camp  retainers  and  followers 
nd  watch  their  conduct. 

They  police  all  railroad  stations,  public  houses,  depots,  and  public 
mldings,  protect  telc^;raph  and  telephone  lines  and  railways  from 
lamage;  keep  hostile  inhabitants  in  order,  carry  out  their  disaima- 
lent  and  prevent  spying. 

458.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  provost  guard  may  call  on  any 
roops  to  assist  them.  All  persons  belonging  to  the  nulitary  service 
re  re(]^uired  to  p:ive  every,  assistance  to  the  provost  guard  in  the 
ixecution  of  their  duties. 

469.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  wJten  actuallu  performing  the  duty 
f  provost  guards  should  wear  a  blue  brassard  on  the  left  arm  half' 
fay  between  the  elbow  and  shoulder  bearing  the  letters  *'M.  P." 
n  white.    (Army  designation  for  military  police.) 

460.  As  a  rule,  provost  euards  on  duty  will  not  be  reprimanded 
r  placed  in  arrest  except  hy  the  superiors  under  whose  command 
hey  happen  to  be.  Members  of  the  provost  guard  when  not  on 
uty,  that  is,  when  not  wearing  the  blue  brassard,  have  no  special 
•rivileges. 

461.  The  provost  guard  is  detailed  ordinarily  as  a  complete  organ- 
zation,  such  as  a  company,  or  battalion. 

462.  The  activities  of  a  provost  guard  are  restricted  normally  to 
.  zone  immediately  adjacent  to  the  camp  or  bivouac  of  the  troops  to 
fhich  they  are  attached,  or  on  the  march,  to  the  rear  of  the  column. 

When  the  entire  theater  of  operations  is  similarly  safeguarded  by 
loops  on  detached  duty,  with  special  duties  as  above  defined, 
W  are  known  as  military  police. 


Chapter  III. 

MARCHES  AND  CAMPS. 


Sec  I.— MARCHES. 
General  Principles. 

468.  A  successful  march,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  is  one  that  placd 
the  troops  at  their  destination  at  the  proper  moment  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  In  war,  marches  are  of  dailv  occiurence,  and 
success  depends  in  a  great  mea8iu*e  upon  the  skill  with  which  they 
are  conducted.  * 

Good  marching  is  secured  by  careful  preparation,  strict  discipline] 
and  the  due  observance  of  march  sanitation.  (See  '* Military  Hyj 
giene.") 

While  conforming  to  other  requirements,  marches  are  conducted 
so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  hardships  of  the  troops.  ' 

Troops  are  informed  of  the  length  of  halts  so  that  they  can  take 
full  advantage  of  the  same. 

The  men  are  not  kept  imder  arms  longer  than  necessary,  nor  re- 
quired to  carry  heavy  burdens  when  transportation  is  a\^able. 

Special  care  is  paid  to  the  feet  of  the  men  and  the  fitting  of  eockiS 
and  shoes  and  to  the  hoofs  and  backs  of  animals. 

In  prolonged  marches  at  least  one  day  in  seven  should  be  a  da^ 
of  rest. 

A  forced  march  is  never  undertaken  unless  the  situation  requires  it. 

The  conduct  of  a  march  (forming  the  column  or  columns,  distri 
bution  of  troops,  the  start,  rate,  length  of  march,  etc.)  is  controlle<J 
by  the  situation  and  object  to  be  accomplished. 

The  marching  efficiency  of  a  unit  is  judged  by  the  amount  o 
straggling  and  elongation,  and  the  condition  of  men  and  animaL 
at  the  end  of  the  march. 
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Preparation. 

464.  Warning  orders  are  issued  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
1  order  that  preparations  may  be  made  thoroughly  and  without 
aste. 

465.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  conmiander  to  see  that  the  necessary 
reparations  are  made;  that  the  men  and  animals  are  in  fit  condition 
ad  that  they  are  properly  equipped;  that  all  trains  accompanying 
le  command  are  loaded  as  prescribed;  that  proper  measures  have 
een  inaugurated  for  the  replenishment  of  supplies;  and  that  the 
ecessary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  care  and  evacuation 
E  the  sick  and  wounded. 

466.  The  training  of  infantry  should  consist  of  systematic  exercises 
)  develop  general  physique  and  of  actual  marching  to  accustom 
len  to  the  fatigue  of  bearing  arms  and  ecjuipment  and  to  train  them 
)i  observance  of  the  rules  of  march  disciphne. 

467.  With  new  or  untrained  troops,  the  process  of  hardening  the 
len  must  be  gradual.  Immediately  after  muster  into  the  service, 
le  physical  exercises  and  marching  are  begim .  Ten-minute  periods 
f  vigorous  setting-up  exercises  should  be  given  three  times  a  day 
)  loosen  and  develop  the  muscles.  One  march  should  be  made 
ach  day  with  full  equipment,  beginning  with  a  distance  of  2  or  3 
dies  and  increasing  the  distance  dailv  as  the  troops  become  hard- 
tied,  until  a  full  day's  march  under  mil  equipment  may  be  made 
ithout  exhaustion. 

468.  A  long  march  should  not  be  made  with  untrained  troops. 
I  a  long  distance  must  be  covered  in  a  few  days,  the  first  march 
lould  be  short,  tiie  length  being  increased  each  succeeding  day. 

469.  Except  for  urgent  reasons,  marches  should  not  begin  before  an 
our  after  daylight,  but  if  the  distance  to  be  <;overed  necessitates 
Ither  breaking  camp  before  daylight  or  making  camp  after  dark, 
1  is  better  to  do  the  former. 

470.  The  position  of  companies  in  the  battalion  and  of  battalion 
1  the  regiment  is  ordinarily  changed  daily  so  that  each  in  turn 
Jads. 

471.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  rate  of  march.  It  is 
reater  for  trained  than  for  untrained  troops;  for  small  commands 
lian  for  lar^r  ones;  for  lightly  burdened  than  for  heavily  burdened 
roops.    It  IS  greater  during  cool  than  during  hot  weather. 

472.  In  large  commands  the  marching  capacity  of  troops  is  greatly 
educed  by  faulty  march  orders  and  poor  march  discipline. 
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The  halts  and  starts  of  the  units  of  a  column  should  be  regulat 
by  the  watch  and  be  simultaneous. 

Closing  up  during  a  halt,  or  changing  gait  to  gain  or  lose  distan 
should  be  pronibit^. 

473.  Each  company  and  platoon  commander  inspects  his 
before  the  commencement  of  the  march  and  assures  himself  th 
arms  and  equipment  are  as  prescribed,  canteens  filled,  pacl 
properly  made  up,  supplies  to  be  transported  on  wagons  complete 
properly  marked,  and  prepared  for  transportation,  etc.  Con 
manders  of  units  with  transportation  inspect  the  loading  of  wagon 
adjustment  of  harness,  etc.  As  far  as  practicable,  i&dpie  and  oth< 
details  that  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the  march  (dimng  latrine 
and  refuse  pits,  pitching  ofl&cers'  tents,  kitchen  detaSs,  etc.)  ai 
made  before  the  commencement  of  the  march. 

474.  Forming  the  column. — ^To  form  the  column  for  a  march  tb 
commander  issues  the  necessary  orders  (march  order).  (See  Ail 
592etseq.) 

The  march  order  states  the  object  of  the  march,  gives  the  dii 
tribution  of  the  troops,  order  of  march  of  the  main  body,  manner  1 
forming  the  column,  etc.  If  the  command  consists  of  two  or  moi 
columns,  the  order  of  the  supreme  commander  generally  indicate 
the  march  to  be  made  by  each  column,  and  the  column  commanded 
issue  corresponding  march  orders. 

The  method  of  forming  the  column  depends  upon  the  size  of  tb 
unitsi,  the  location  of  their  camps  or  quarters,  and  the  tacticj 
situation. 

When  troops  are  encamped  or  bivouacked  at  some  distance  fro: 
the  road,  columns  of  the  size  of  a  regiment  and  larger  columns  a 
formed  by  successive  arrival  at,  or  clearing  of,  an  initial  or  starti 
point  by  subordinate  units.  The  initial  point,  as  a  rule,  is  loca 
m  the  direction  of  the  proposed  march.  The  commander  fixes  t 
initial  point  after  considering  the  position  of  the  troops  and  the  roa 
by  which  they  can  join  the  column.  He  also  prescribes  the  hoii 
at  which  the  leading  fraction  or  fractions  clear  the  initial  point,  am 
if  necessary,  the  routes  to  be  followed  in  reaching  it.  To  preveii 
needless  marching,  he  may  designate  special  initial  points  for  part 
of  the  command. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  units  of  a  command  should  be  camped 
in  the  order  in  which  they  will  march  on  the  following  day. 

In  drafting  march  orders,  the  road  space  and  rate  of  march  of  th< 
different  fractions  of  the  command  and  their  distances  from  the  initial 
point  must  be  considered.    With  troops  marching  four  abreasti 
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artillery  and  trains  in  single  column  of  carriages,  the  following  may 
be  assumed  for  approximate  calculations:  Two  men  per  yard  for 
foot  troops,  one  man  per  yard  for  each  mounted  man,  20  yards  for 
each  gun,  caisson,  or  wagon,  12  yards  for  each  auto  truck,  and  8 
yards  for  carts. 

Commanders  of  subordinate  units  examine  the  route  to  be  followed , 
calculate  the  time  required,  and  start  their  commands  in  such  man- 
ner that  there  will  be  neither  delay  or  unnecessary  waiting  under 
arms  either  at  the  initial  point  or  elsewhere. 

They  may  designate  initial  points  for  their  own  commands.  In 
every  case  the  initial  point  should  be  of  easy  access. 

When  troops  are  located  on  or  near  the  roads  t-o  be  followed,  the 
commander  prescribes  the  hour  of  starting  for  the  larger  units;  the 
subordinate  conmianders  issue  corresponding  orders  for  their  com- 
mands. 

476.  When  commands  camp  in  column  along  the  route  of  march, 
they  may  be  assembled  in  march  column  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  march.  Assembly  or  massing  of  the  command  prior  to 
the  conamencement  of  the  march  may  also  be  made  necessary  by 
uncertainty  in  the  tactical  situation  when  marches  are  conduct-ed  in 
proximity  to  the  enemy. 

Where  several  elements  of  a  command,  marching  by  different 
routes,  are  to  unite  on  a  single  route  or  when  their  march  routes 
cross  each  other,  arrival  at  or  clearing  of  road  junction  should  be  so 
timed  as  to  prevent  collision  between  columns. 

The  order  of  regiments  in  brigades,  battalions  in  regiments,  and 
companies  in  battalions  is  generally  changed  from  day  to  day;  the 
leading  unit  on  any  day  forms  at  the  tail  on  the  following  day. 

When  troops  are  to  march  to  an  assigned  camping  or  billeting 
area,  the  location  of  the  several  elements  of  the  command  in  the 
area  should  be  considered  in  forming  the  columns. 

476.  Night  marches  are  difficult,  slow,  and  exhausting.  Conceal- 
ment of  movement  and  other  tactical  considerations  will,  however, 
frequently  require  such  marches  (see  Night  operations). 

The  different  units  of  the  colunm,  including  those  of  the  train, 
are  separated  at  the  start  by  distances  prescribed  in  these  regula- 
tions (Figs.  135,  136,  and  137)  or  by  the  commander.  These 
distances  are  temporarily  increased  or  diminished,  according  to 
circumstances,  th\is  facilitating  uniform  progress  without  checks 
and  with  a  continual  tendency  to  the  gradual  resumption  of  normal 
distances. 

186396" — 21 8 
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Sec.  n.— CONDUCT  OF  THE  MARCH. 

477.  On  the  march,  troops  keep  to  the  right  of  the  road,  as  far  as 
practicable  leaving  the  left  free.  Even  when  the  roads  are  narrow, 
space  should  be  left  for  messengers  to  pass  freely  along  the  column, 
when  roads  are  soft  with  mud  or  heavy  with  sand  or  very  dusty,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  divide  the  column  longitudinally  so  as  to  per- 
mit men  and  animals  to  pick  their  way;  the  middle  of  the  road  is 
kept  clear.  Care  should  oe  taken  to  prevent  straggling  or  undue 
lengthening  of  the  column. 

478.  The  habitual  march  formation  is  column  of  squads. 

On  wide  roads  the  march  may  be  conducted  in  double  column 
of  squads  when  necessary;  on  narrow  roads  or  trails  in  column  of 
twos  or  files.  In  marching  across  country  the  conunander  adopts 
the  most  advantageous  formation. 

The  elements  of  the  column  cover  accurately  in  file  and  keep 
accurately  dressed  toward  the  side  of  the  guide.  Rifles  are  carried 
eitJier  slung  vertically  or  in  such  a  manner  on  the  shoulder,  muzzle 
up  and  elevated,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  soldier  next  in  rear. 

Cavalry  marches  in  column  of  fours  on  good  roads  or  when  com- 
pact formation  is  desirable,  otherwise  in  column  of  twos;  artillery 
in  single  coliimn  of  carriages  or  in  double  column  if  the  width  of  the 
road  permits. 

As  a  rule,  troops  on  the  march  pay  no  compliments;  individuals 
out  of  ranks  salute  when  they  address]^  or  are  addressed  by,  a  superior 
officer.    The  march  is  habitually  at  route  step. 

479.  File  closers,  including  officers,  form  additional  ranks  at  the 
head  and  rear  of  the  units.  No  one  is  permitted  to  march  habitually 
outside  of  the  column,  which  must  at  all  times  be  orderly  and  com- 
pact. 

480.  An  officer  of  each  company  marches  at  its  rear  in  order  to 
keep  it  closed  up  and  prevent  straggling. 

No  person  is  permitted  to  fall  out  wimout  specific  authority  of  an 
officer  of  his  company.  Authority  is  given  only  for  the  most  urgent 
reasons.  Men  who  fall  out  on  account  of  sickness  are  given  a  written 
permit  to  be  presented  to  the  surgeon,  who  disposes  of  the  case  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  and  notifies  the  company  conmiander  of  the 
action  taken. 

481.  Sanitary  troops  with  combat  equipment  from  the  regimental 
sanitary  detachment  are  attached  to  each  battalion  and  march  at 
the  tail  of  the  battalion.    Disabled  men  falling  out  are  examined, 
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ts^ged,  and  treated,  and  sent  back  to  the  proper  transportation  or 
otnerwise  disposed  of  as  their  condition  requires. 

The  camp  infinnary  attached  to  the  regiment  from  the  divisional 
sanitary  train  marches  at  the  tail  of  the  regiment.  On  arrival  in 
camp  tne  infirmary  serves  as  a  camp  dispensary  and  as  a  collecting 
point  for  the  evacuation  of  casualties. 

482.  In  addition  to  the  driver  only  one  other  person  is  permitted 
to  ride  on  a  field  wagon.  All  other  personnel  with  the  regimental 
trains  are  formed  and  marched  in  one  group,  under  the  senior  present, 
at  the  tail  of  each  battalion  transportation  ^up.  All  men  who 
accompany  the  field  trains  wear  their  full  equipment,  less  the  pack. 
The  latter  may  be  carried  on  the  train. 

Sec  m.— RATE  AND  LENGTH  OF  MARCHES. 

483.  The  rate  of  march  varies  with  the  length  of  the  march,  size 
of  the  command,  condition  and  training  of  the  troops,  and  other 
circumstances;  sandy,  rough,  muddy,  or  slippery  roads,  great  heat 
and  dust,  strong  headwinds,  and  broken  country  reduce  the  rate. 
If  hills  are  to  be  climbed  or  swampy  country  is  to  be  crossed  or  defiles 
passed,  liberal  allowances  are  maae  in  time  calculations. 

Hie  rate  prescribed  for  drill  is  100  yards  a  minute  or  3.4  miles  an 
hour;  on  the  road,  the  maximum  to  be  counted  on  is  88  yards  a 
minute  or  3  miles  an  hour;  including  halts  this  rate  is  equivalent  to 
2i  to  2}  miles  per  hour.  The  rate  of  infantry  columns,  imder  average 
conditions,  may  be  assumed  at  2^  to  2}  miles  an  hour. 

The  average  march  of  infantry  is  15  miles  a  day;  but  in  extensive 
operations,  involving  large  bodies  of  troops,  the  average  is  about  12 
miles  a  day.  Small  commands  of  seasoned  troops,  marclung  on 
good  roads  in  cool  weather ^  can  average  20  miles  a  day. 

The  rate  of  a  wagon  train  varies  with  the  class  and  condition  of 
the  draft  animals,  the  load  the  length  of  the  column,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads.  While  large  mules  drawing  light  loads  on  good 
roads  can  cover  nearly  4  miles  an  hour,  a  rate  of  2  miles,  including 
halts,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  long  colunms  even  under  favor- 
able conditions;  small  trains  may  make  2i  miles  an  hour.  The 
dailv  march  of  a  wagon  train  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  infantry. 

The  rate  of  march  is  regulated  by  the  commander  of  the  leading 
company  of  each  regiment,  or,  if  the  organizations  are  separated  by 
grwiter  than  normal  distances,  by  the  commander  of  the  leading 
imit  of  the  organization.    A  uniform  rate  should  be  maintained. 
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The  officer  setting  the  pace  constantly  checks  the  cadence  of. his 
stride  (which  has  been  previously  measured  by  marching  over  a 
measured  course)  against  the  watch)  in  order  to  regulate  the  march 
rate. 

A  forced  march  is  never  undertaken  unless  the  situation  requires 
it.  As  a  rule,  forced  marches  are  made  by  increasing  the  number 
of  marching  hours  rather  than  by  acceleratmg  the  rate. 

The  rate  of  a  wagon  train  varies  with  the  class  and  condition  of  the 
draft  animals^the  load,  length  of  the  column,  and  the  condition  of 
the  roads.  While  large  mules  drawing  light  loads  on  good  roads 
tan  cover  nearly  4  miles  an  hour,  in  long  columns  a  rate  of  2  miles, 
including  halts,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  even  under  favorable 
conditions;  small  trains  may  make  2i  miles  an  hour.  The  daily 
march  of  a  wagon  train  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  infantry. 

The  average  load  of  a  pack  mule  is  250  pounds,  and  a  train  thus 
loaded  can  travel  from  20  to  25  miles  a  day  on  ordinary  roads  or 
trails;  over  rough  country,  from  10  to  15  miles. 

The  rate  of  march,  the  load,  and  the  distance  that  may  be  covered 
in  a  day  with  autotrucks  or  with  tractors  drawing  wagons  are  depend- 
ent on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  roads  and  the  carrying  or 
pulling  power  of  the  trucks  or  tractors. 

484.  The  start. — When  practicable,  marches  begin  in  the  morning, 
ample  time  beiug  allowea  for  the  men  to  breakfast,  animals  to  feed, 
and  the  wagons  or  animals  to  be  packed.  The  time  for  reveille 
should  be  designated  the  evening  before.  Canteens  are  filled,  firefl 
put  out,  latrines  covered,  and  the  camp  policed  before  departure. 

The  signals  for  striking  camp  and  puttmg  the  command  in  march 
are  ordered  by  the  commanders  of  the  larger  units  at  the  proper 
time.  One  or  more  officers  of  each  organization  superintend  the 
preparations  for  the  march. 

The  different  units  of  the  column,  including  those  of  the  train, 
are  separated  at  the  start  by  distances  prescribed  in  regulations  or 
by  the  commander.  These  distances  are  temporarily  increased  or 
dmiinished,  according  to  circumstances,  thus  facilitating  uniform 
progress  without  checks,  and  with  a  continual  tendency  to  the 
gradual  resumption  of  normal  distances. 

485.  Halts. — ^Torest  the  men  and  animals  and  for  other  purposes, 
a  command  on  the  march  is  occasionally  halted.  The  first  halt  is 
made  after  marching  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  is  about 
15  minutes  long,  to  enable  the  men  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature 
and  to  adjust  their  clothing,  etc.    Judgment  should  be  exercised 
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in  selecting  the  place  for  the  first  halt;  it  should  not  be  made  in  a 
village  or  place  where  one  of  the  objects  of  the  halt  would  be  defeated . 

After  the  first  rest,  there  is  for  foot  troops  a  halt  of  about  10  minutes 
every  hour — that  is,  the  troops  march  50  minutes  and  then  halt  10. 
In  very  hot  weather  the  halts  may  be  longer  and  more  freciuent. 
The  men  are  allowed  to  fall  out,  but  remain  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  places. 

As  a  rule,  troops  prefer  to  finish  a  day's  march  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  good  weather,  with  favorable  tempjerature,  long  halts  are  not 
desu^ble  on  marches  of  less  than  15  miles  for  infantry  or  25  miles- 
for  mounted  men.  When  the  day's  march  will  run  well  into  the 
afternoon,  a  halt  of  about  one  hour  near  meal  time  is  advantageous. 
Places  for  long  halts  should  be  selected  with  care;  wood,  water, 
grass,  dry  ground,  and  shade  are  desirable  features.  Arms  are  stack- 
ed and  equipments  removed;  mounted  troops  dismount  and  loosen 
cinches. 

In  hot  weather,  especially  in  the  tropics,  it  may  be  desirable  ta 
avoid  the  midday  heat.  If  the  march  is  long,  the  command  may 
make  aii  earlier  start,  or  it  may  rest  for  three  or  four  hours  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  and  finish  the  march  in  the  evening.  Aa 
a  general  proposition,  however,  it  is  undesirable  to  arrive  at  a  strange 
place  after  nightfall  or  even  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Halts  are  not  made  in  or  near  towns  or  villages  unless  to  procure 
water  or  supplies,  and  when  so  made,  the  men  remain  in  column, 
details  being  sent  for  whatever  is  necessary. 

Halts  may  be  made  pursuant  to  signal  or  at  hours  specified  by  the 
c.  o.  of  the  troops  (e.  g.,  hourly  halts,  to  be  made  uniformly  at  10^. 
minutes  before  the  hour).    In  the  latter  case,  all  units  halt  and 
resume  the  march  at  the  time  specified. 

486.  Distribution  ol  troops. — ^The  order  of  march  of  a  column  is 
controlled  mainly  (1)  by  tactical  considerations,  which  are  para- 
mount in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  (2)  by  the  rule  requiring 
the  hardships  of  troops  to  be  reduced  to  a  mmimum.  (See  Art. 
412  et  seq.) 

The  order  of  march  of  the  main  body  is  determined  by  the  con- 
templated employment  of  the  troops .  When  contact  with  the  enemy 
is  probable,  columns  are  closed  up  and  march  on  broad  fronts; 
communication  is  maintained  between  the  columns  on  parallel 
roads,  and  all  impedimenta  not  necessary  in  the  conflict  are  kept 
in  the  rear.  -If  a  part  of  a  unit  of  infantry  is  assigned  to  the  advance 
guard,  the  remainder  of  that  unit  usually  marches  at  the  head  of 
the  main  body. 
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During  the  advance,  the  artillery,  in  order  to  expedite  its  entry 
into  action,  is  generally  near  the  head  of  the  main  body,  sufficient 
infantry  leading  to  insure  proper  security.  Its  commander  usually 
accompanies  the  commander  of  the  colimin.  If  there  is  danger  to 
Uie  flanks  from  small  bodies  of  the  enemy,  the  artillery  may  be 
broken  into  columns  not  longer  than  a  regiment;  it  then  marches 
like  a  convoy  with  infantry  in  front,  in  or  opposite  the  center,  and 
at  the  rear.  This  formation  of  necessity  delays  the  entry  into 
action  of  a  part  of  the  infantry;  to  reduce  this  aelay,  the  artillery 
marches,  if  possible,  in  double  column,  and  its  combat  train  follows 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  last  infantry  unit.  When  moving  into 
action  the  artillery  has  the  right  of  way. 

During  an  advance  the  order  of  march  of  a  column  is  generally  as 
follows: 

1.  Advance  guard. 
(a)  Infantry  with  machine  guns. 

b)  Pioneer  detail. 

Jc)  Artillery  detachment  (if  required). 

;d)  Ambulance  party. 

2.  Main  body. 

(e)  Infantry  (battalion  or  regiment). 

[f)  Machine  guns  (if  separately  organized). 
;)  Artillery  (less  advance  guard  detachment). 
l)  Infantry  (less  battalion  or  regiment  mentioned  in  (e)). 

Koneers  (less  advance  guard  detachment). 

Ambulance  party  (less  advance  guard  detachment). 
:)  Ammunition  train. 
1)  Supply  traiD. 
Jm)  IVovost  guard. 

3.  Bear  guard  (when  required). 

487.  Diuing  a  retreat  the  order  of  march  is  practically  the  reverse 
of  the  above. 

A  detachment  of  pioneers  usually  marches  near  the  head  of  each 
column  to  repair  roads,  strengthen  bridges,  etc. 

On  marches  through  long  defiles,  or  dense  forests,  or  on  night 
marches,  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  the  artillery  near  the  rear  of 
the  column. 

488.  Trains. — ^Military  trains  are  at  all  times  provided  with  the 
necessary  guards.  Field  trains  are  guarded  as  far  as  practicable  by 
men  on  duty  with  the  train,  by  convalescents  and  other  noneffec- 
tives, and  by  dismounted  mei.    In  marches  into  action  the  trains 
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are  held  far  enough  in  rear  not  to  interfere  with  the  movementfl  of 
troops  or  to  check  withdrawal  in  case  of  defeat. 

If  a  wagon  breaks  down  or  is  stalled,  its  load  is  transferred  to  other 
wagons  and  the  road  cleared  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Stream  Crosstngs,  Defiles,  and  Obstacles. 

489.  When  a  cause  of  delay — for  example,  a  damaged  bridge — ^is 
encountered,  the  troox)8  in  rear  are  notified  of  the  minimum  length 
of  the  delay;  they  then  conduct  themselves  as  at  regular  halts. 

In  ascending  or  descending  slopes,  crossing  streams  or  other  ob- 
stacles, or  passing  through  defiles  re(](uiring  a  reduction  of  front, 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  interruption  of  the  inarch  ot 
the  troops  in  rear.  If  the  distances  are  not  suf&cient  to  prevent 
check,  units  are  allowed  to  overlap;  if  necessary,  streams  are  crossed 
at  two  or  more  places  at  the  same  time ;  in  passing  through  short  defiles 
the  pace  is  accelerated  and  the  exit  cleared  at  once.  If  a  company  is 
delayed  while  crossing  an  obstacle,  the  head  of  the  companv  slackens 
the  pace  or  halts  a  short  distance  beyond  the  crossing  until  all  of  the 
company  has  passed  and  has  closed  up;  it  then  regams  its  distance, 
increasing  the  pace  if  necessarv. 

Careful  examination  is  made  of  fords,  bo^gy  places,  bridges  of 
doubtful  character,  ice,  etc.,  before  attemptmg  a  crossing. 

When  necessary,  an  officer  is  designated  to  superintend  the  crossing; 
his  instructions  must  be  strictly  observed,  the  troops  crossing  in  the 
formation  prescribed  by  him.  Troops  crossing  bridges  march  with- 
out cadence. 

Whenever  a  military  bridge  is  constructed  with  the  bri<^  eaui- 
page,  or  if  deemed  necessary,  in  cases  where  improvised  material  is 
employed,  a  bridge-guard  omcer  will  be  detailed  for  its  care  and 
mamtenance  during  the  period  of  its  iise.  All  orders,  regulations, 
and  instnictions  issued  by  this  officer  will  be  considered  as  emanating 
from  the  commander  of  the  force  crossing  the  bridge. 

When  roads  lead  through  swamps  or  quicksand  or  across  streams 
with  treacherous  bottoms,  their  limits  are  marked  with  stakes  or 
bushes,  or  warnings  are  placed  at  dangerous  points.  At  night, 
lanterns  are  hung  orom  the  stakes,  and  a  fire  is  built  or  a  lantern 
hung  to  mark  the  landing. 

Wnen  the  current  is  strong  and  the  water  deep,  foot  troops  cross  on 
as  broad  a  front  as  possible,  the  men  marching  abreast  and  holding 
hands.    They  should  not  look  at  the  water  but  at  the  opposite  shore. 
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Fords  that  are  at  all  difficult  delay  long  columns,  unless  the  troops 
cross  at  several  places  at  once.  The  crossing  of  many  animals  or 
wagons  may  deepen  a  ford  and  render  it  impassable;  new  places 
may  thus  become  necessary. 

The  men  enter  pontons  or  barges  singly  at  the  bow  or  stem,  and 
gradually  move  toward  the  stem  or  bow;  larger  vessels  may  be 
entered  in  column  of  twos;  the  men  retain  the  places  assigned  them 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  handling  of  the  boat;  in  small  boats 
when  the  water  is  rough,  they  sit  down;  when  there  is  danger  of 
capsizing,  they  are  directed  to  remove  equipments. 

Horses  are  loaded  one  at  a  time.  When  ttiere  is  room  for  a  single 
row  only,  they  alternate  heads  and  tails;  if  in  two  rows,  they  face 
inward.    If  a  norse  falls  into  the  water,  it  is  turned  loose. 

Wagons  are  generally  loaded  by  hand;  if  practicable,  the  teams  are 
sent  on  the  same  vessel. 

Unloading  is  also  from  the  bow,  in  good  order,  without  crowding; 
men  sitting  down  do  not  rise  before  their  turn. 

When  rafts  are  used,  special  precautions  are  necessary.  The 
center  of  the  raft  is  first  occupied  and  then  the  load  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. Unloading  is  carried  out  in  inverse  order,  the  center  of 
the  load  being  last  to  leave. 

Care  of  Troops. 

490.  On  the  march,  commanders  of  the  larger  units  keep  them- 
selves informed  of  the  condition  of  their  commands  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  subordinate  units  in  rear. 

Sources  of  water  suj)ply  are  examined  by  experts  and  marked  good 
or  bad .  In  countries  infected  with  cholera  or  other  harmful  bacteria, 
this  examination  is  imperative. 

The  drinking  of  any  other  beverage  than  potable  water  on  the 
march  is  prohibited.  Thirst  should  be  quenched  before  starting  by 
frequent  small  sips  of  water.  On  a  march  of  ordinary  length,  the  use 
of  water  should  be  limited  to  rinsing  the  mouth  or  the  consumption 
of  small  amounts  if  the  exertion  is  considerable  or  weather  conditions 
require  it.  The  drinking  of  water  is  often  a  matter  of  habit;  under 
ordinary  conditions,  a  canteen  of  water  should  last  a  day's  march. 
Soldiers  should  be  trained  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  water  and 
to  keep  a  small  supply  until  their  canteens  can  be  replenished. 

Commanders  afford  the  men  ample  opportunity  for  replenishing 
their  canteens,  but  this  is  done  by  order,  not  by  straggling  from  the 
command.  In  certain  cases,  the  inhabitants  may  be  required  to  place 
water  in  vessels  along  the  line  of  march  for  the  convenient  use  of 
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troops.  A  reserve  supply  of  water  for  use  in  emergencies  is  carried 
on  water  carts  or  wagons.  On  lon^  marches  thrcmgh  country  de- 
ficient in  water  or  where  the  water  is  bad,  special  measures  for  the 
organization  of  the  water  supply  will  be  necessary. 

Rations  or  lunches  are  not  consumed  until  permission  is  given  by 
the  company  commander. 

Animals  of  wagon  trains  are  watered  while  in  camp^— before  de- 
parture and  after  arrival — or  during  a  long  halt.  If  time  permits, 
they  may  be  watered  on  the  march  from  buckets  or  by  unnitching 
ana  riding  or  leading  to  water. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  hardship  on  a  march,  especially  for 
iafantry,  is  hot  weather.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
Buffering  from  this  cause.  Halting  places  are  selected  when  practi- 
cable where  there  is  shade  and  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  men  are 
cautioned  against  drinking  too  much  water.  Green  leaves  or  moist 
handkerchief  in  the  hat  afford  relief  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  the  men  are  overheated,  care  is  taken  to  prevent  them  being  chilled 
by  exposure  to  cold  winds  or  drafts. 

Abraded  and  blistered  feet  should  be  promptly  dressed.  At  the 
end  of  each  inarch,  company  commanders  will,  when  practicably, 
require  that  feet  be  bathed  and  dressed  and  footgear  cnanged. 

491.  Forced  inarches. — ^The  conduct  of  forced  marches  is  con- 
trolled by  the  distance  to  be  covered  and  the  time  in  which  the 
march  is  to  be  accomplished.  As  they  seriously  impair  the  fighting 
power  of  even  the  best  troops,  forced  marches  are  undertaken  only 
in  cases  of  necessity.  Long  forced  marches  can  not  be  made  without 
injury  unless  the  command  is  in  good  condition  and  the  march  is 
toade  with  good  judgment.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem  rapidly 
increase  with  the  size  of  the  command  and  the  length  of  the  march, 
but  in  any  case  the  completion  of  the  march  should  find  the  troops  in 
condition  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  march. 

With  foot  troops  forced  marches  are  generally  made  by  increasing 
the  number  of  marching  hours,  the  halts  and  periods  for  cooking  and 
deep  being  arranged  so  as  to  afford  the  maximum  benefit.  The 
rules  prescribed  for  the  average  march  are  followed  as  closely  as 
possible-  For  large  columns  oi  infantry,  marching  long  distances, 
increase  of  pace  is  seldom  of  value. 

A  maximum  day's  march  for  infantry  and  trains  is  about  28  to  30 
miles.  A  march  of  this  character  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  prolonged 
inore  than  36  hours.  If  a  forced  march  is  to  continue  for  several 
days,  it  becomes  practically  a  succession  of  daily  marches  of  more 
than  average  length. 
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Foot  troops  are  favored  in  every  way  possible.  They  are  assigned 
the  best  roads,  and  not  intermingled  with  vehicles  or  mounted  men. 
If  transportation  is  available,  their  packs  are  lightened. 

492.  Night  marches. — Night  marches  are  sometimes  made  in  hot 
weather;  generally  however,  they  are  made  as  the  result  of  a  forced 
march  to  surprise  the  enemy  or  to  secure  a  favorable  position  from 
which  he  may  be  attacked  at  night  or  at  dawn. 

Moonlight  and  good  roads  are  favorable  for  night  marches.  A 
waning  moon  is  of  sud  vantage  in  marches  beginning  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  all-night  marches  rapidly  impair  the  efficiency  of  a  command 
a  few  hours'  rest  should  be  taken,  if  practicable.  Special  effort  is 
necessary  to  maintain  good  march  discipline. 

Precaution  is  taken  that  the  proper  road  is  followed  and  that  con- 
tact between  imits  is  maintained,  men  being  stationed  to  mark 
changes  of  direction.  If  necessary,  guides  are  secured  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  following  the  right  road .  When ,  due  to  unfavorable 
conditions,  units  can  not  be  kept  well  closed,  men  will  be  placed 
at  forks  and  crossings  of  roads,  especially  on  dark  nights  and  at 
times  of  dense  fogs  or  storms,  and  always  when  passing  through  cities 
or  towns  from  which  roads  diverge  in  many  directions. 

When  the  march  is  secret,  additional  precautions  are  necessary. 
Silence  is  maintained;  mouthpieces  of  bugles  are  removed,  and  arti- 
cles of  eq^uipment  secured  to  prevent  rattling;  smoking  is  not  per- 
mitted; villages  and  farmhouses  are  avoided  on  account  of  warning 
given  by  dogs.  If  the  troops  are  compelled  to  leave  the  roads,  their 
progress  will  be  slow,  and  additional  time  allowance  must  be  made. 

Sec.  IV.— CAMPS,  BIVOUACS,  AND  CANTONMENTS. 

493.  Camp  or  bivouac. — ^As  a  command  approaches  the  camping 
place  the  commander  issues  the  halt  order.  This  order  provides 
for  the  outpost,  if  necessary,  and  gives  instruction  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  command. 

494.  When  troops  are  sheltered  under  canvas,  they  are  in  camp. 
When  resting  on  the  ground  without  shelter,  they  are  in  bivouac. 
When  occupying  buildings  in  towns  or  villages,  or  huts  specially 
erected,  they  are  in  cantonments. 

Cantonments  often  develop  through  improvement  of  camps — huts 
or  temporary  buiOLding[S  taking  the  place  of  tents.  During  a  prolonged 
suspension  of  hostilities,  the  occupation  of  enemy  territory,  and  at 
sieges,  cantonments  are  advantageous,  especially  in  cold  or  wet 
weather. 
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Billeting  is  the  aadgnment  of  troops  to  public  or  private  buildings 
for  quarters. 

The  Selection  of  Camp  Sites. 

496.  In  campaign,  tactical  necessity  may  leave  little  choice  in 
the  selection  of  camp  sites,  but  under  any  conditions,  the  require- 
ments of  sanitation  should  be  given  every  consideration  consistent 
with  the  tactic^  situation. 

496.  In  general,  the  following  principles  govern  the  selection  of 
camp  sites: 

The  site  should  be  convenient  to  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water. 

Good  roads  should  lead  to  the  camp.  Interior  communication 
throughout  the  camp  should  be  easy. 

Wood,  grass,  forage,  and  supplies  should  be  at  hand  or  easily 
obtainable. 

The  area  should  accommodate  the  command  without  crowding  and 
without  compelling  the  troops  of  one  unit  to  pass  through  the  area 
of  another. 

The  site  should  be  sufficiently  high  and  rolling  to  drain  off  storm 
water  readily,  and  if  the  season  be  hot,  to  catch  the  breeze.  In 
cold  weatiier,  it  should  preferably  have  a  southern  exposure  with 
woods  to  the  north  to  break  the  cold  winds.  In  warm  weather,  an 
eastern  exposure,  on  ground  moderately  shaded  by  trees,  is  desirable. 

The  site  should  be  dry.  For  this  reason,  porous  soil,  covered 
^ith  stout  turf  and  underlaid  by  a  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil,  is  best. 
A  site  on  clay  soil  or  where  the  ground  water  approaches  the  surface 
is  damp,  cold,  and  unhealthful. 

Alluvial  soils,  marshy  groimd,  and  ^und  near  the  base  of  hills, 
or  near  thick  woods  or  dense  vegetation,  are  undesirable  as  camp 
Bites  on  account  of  dampness.  Ravines  and  depressions  are  likely 
to  be  unduly  warm  and  to  have  insufficient  or  undesirable  air 
currents. 

Proximity  to  marshes  or  stagnant  water  is  undesirable  on  account 
of  the  dampness,  mosquitoes,  and  the  diseases  which  the  latter 
transmit.  The  high  banks  of  lakes  or  large  streams  often  make 
desirable  camp  sites. 

Dry  beds  of  streams  should  be  avoided;  they  are  subject  to  sudden 
freshet. 

497.  The  occupation  of  old  camp  sites  is  dangerous,  since  they 
^  often  permeated  by  elements  of  disease  which  persist  for  con- 
siderable periods.    Camp  sites  must  be  changed  promptly  when 
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there  is  evidence  of  soil  pollution  or  when  epidemic  disease  threatens, 
but  the  need  for  frequent  changes  on  this  account  may  be  a  reflection 
on  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  camp. 

498.  Form  and  dimensions  of  camps. — ^The  forms  of  the  camp 
should  be  such  as  to  facilitate  the  prompt  encampment  of  troops 
after  a  march  and  their  prompt  departure  when  camp  is  broken. 
The  form  of  camps  will  depend  upon  the  tactical  situation  and  the 
amouDt  and  nature  of  ground  available.  In  certain  cases,  partic- 
ularly in  one-night  halts  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  camps  must 
of  necessity  be  contracted,  while  in  other  cases,  where  a  more 
extended  halt  is  contemplated  and  where  tactical  reasons  will  per- 
mit, better  camp  sanitation  may  be  secured,  and  a  more  comfortable 
arrangement  made  by  the  expansion  of  camp  areas. 

The  figure  gives  the  general  form,  dimensions,  and  interior 
arrangements  of  a  regimental  camp  where  the  area  of  available 
ground  is  ample. 

Under  similar  favorable  conditions,  the  brigade  may  camp  in 
column  or  in  line  of  columns.  In  the  latter  formation  the  interval 
between  regiments  should  be  about  50  yards.  When  the  camp  site 
has  a  restricted  area,  intervals  and  distances  are  reduced. 

Under  service  conditions,  camp  sites  that  will  permit  the  encamp- 
ment of  regiments  and  brigades  a,s  above  indicated  will  not  often 
be  available  and  regularity  must  be  sacrificed. 

499.  Establishing  the  camp.^^Jamp  is  established  pursuant  to 
the  halt  order.  This  order  provides  for  the  outpost,  if  necessary, 
and  ^ves  instructions  for  the  encampment  of  the  main  body.  When 
practicable,  large  commands  are  encamped  by  brigades. 

The  camping  ground  may  be  selected  by  the  supreme  commander, 
but  in  large  commands  is  generally  chosen  by  a  staff  officer  sent 
forward  for  that  purpose.  This  officer,  with  a  representative  from 
each  regiment  and  a  medical  officer,  precedes  the  command,  selects 
the  camping  ground,  assigns  sections  thereof  to  the  larger  fractions 
of  the  command,  and  causes  them  to  be  conducted  to  their  respective 
sections  on  arrival.  He  also  designates  the  place  for  obtaining 
drinking  and  cooking  water,  for  watering  animals,  for  bathing,  and 
for  washing  clothing,  in  the  order,  named,  from  upstream  down. 
(See  Military  Hygiene.) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  guards  are  posted  to  enforce  proper 
use  of  the  water  supply;  the  interior  camp  guards  proceed  to  their 
places,  and  after  posting  sentinels,  pitch  their  tents.  The  remaining 
troops  piteh  tents  and  secure  animals  and  equipment;  kitchens  are 
estaDliahed  and  details  made  te  procure  fuel,  water,  forage,  etc.. 
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and  to  prepare  latrines  (sinlcs)  and  kitchen  pits  (see  Military  Hy- 
giene); if  necessary,  tents,  company  streets,  and  picket  lines  are, 
ditched. 

In  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  places  of  assembly  for  the  troops, 
are  designated  and  directions  given  for  their  conduct  in  case  of  attack. 
Lines  of  information  are  established  with  the  outpost. 

600.  Bivouacs.— On  marches  or  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
troops  are  frequently  forced  to  bivouac  on  account  of  lack  of  suitable 
ground  or  for  tactical  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fine  weather, 
in  midsummer,  or  in  the  dry  season  in  the  tropics,  the  troops  may 
bivouac  from  choice. 

From  the  tactical  point  of  view,  bivouacs  are  verv  convenient, 
l>ut  for  sanitary  reasons  they  are  resorted  to,  as  a  rule,  only  when 
necessary.  The  general  principles  governing  the  selection  of  camp 
sites  apply  to  bivouacs.  The  ground  should  be  dry  and  protected 
against  sun  and  wind.  Light  woods  are  nearly  always  good  sites 
for  infantry  bivouacs,  on  account  of  the  shelter  and  materiid  avail- 
able. 

In  the  artillery  on  marches  from  day  to  day  the  men  may  be 
permitted  to  sleep  under  carriages  or  paulins  covering  the  harness, 
uius  obviating  the  necessity  of  pitching  tents. 

Shelter  During  Battle. 

601.  During  a  lull  in  an  engagement,  or  when  hostilities  are 
suspended  for  the  night,  the  troops  bivouac  in  line  of  battle  on  or 
near  the  position  they  occupy,  the  officers  in  rear  of  the  center  of 
their  units.  Reserves  required  to  remain  in  instant  readiness 
generally  bivouac  in  column  with  a  fiank  to  the  front.  After  tie 
outposts  are  established,  the  commander  of  the  main  body  decidee 
whether  the  troops  shall  use  their  shelter  tents  or  not. 

Sec.  v.— BILLETING. 
Preparations. 

602.  Arrangements  for  sheltering  troops  should^  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, be  made  before  their  arrival.  The  preparations  for  quartering 
a  command  are  made  by  means  of  quartering  parties.  Quartering 
parties  are  sent  out  not  only  by  troops  changing  station  but  also  when 
practicable  by  troops  on  the  march,  whether  they  are  to  be  sheltered 
In  billets  or  in  camp. 

603.  The  duties  of  quartering  parties  are: 
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To  select  the  billeting  area  when  this  has  not  been  already  defi- 
litely  determined  and  make  arrangements  for  its  occupancy  with 
he  proper  authorities; 

To  apportion  the  billeting  area  among  the  subordinate  units  of 
he  command,  and  allot  to  each  the  available  facilities  for  its  admin- 
stration  and  supply; 

To  reserve  facilities  for  the  general  service  of  administration, 
lupply,  and  command  (interior  guards,  headquarters,  infirmaries, 
jtc.); 

In  special  cases  to  secure  supplies; 

In  general,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  insure  that  all  agencies 
)f  command,  administration,  and  supply  continue  functioning  with 
he  least  possible  interruption  after  the  arrival  of  the  command. 

604.  The  basis  of  the  apportionment  is  the  quartering  capacitor  of 
tbe  town  or  area  obtainea  from  the  town  major,  the  local  authorities, 
3r  by  other  means,  and  the  strength  of  each  unit  in  officers,  men, 
uiimals,  and  vehicles  furnished  by  the  command. 

Billets  are  allotted  b^  the  assignment  of  sections  of  the  town  to 
imits.  Subordinate  units  reallot  subsections,  streets,  or  houses  to 
their  component  imits.  Companies  allotted  to  a  street  should 
occupy  bom  sides  of  the  street. 

Each  section  should  have  easily  recognizable  boundaries. 

When  tactical  considerations  are  controlling,  the  distribution  of 
the  troops  must  be  miade  with  regard  to  combat.  Machine-gun 
companies  and  l-j)o\mder  and  light-mortar  units  should  be  near 
their  carts  on  tiie  side  of  the  town  opposite  to  the  enemy. 

Units  with  animals  and  transportation  are  billeted  or  camped  near 
watering  places  and  places  suitable  for  the  parking  of  wagons. 

In  arranging  camps,  bivouacs,  or  billets,  battalions,  companies, 
platoons,  and  squaos  will  be  kept  together  in  order  to  facilitate 
control. 

The  minimum  floor  space  required  for  each  man  in  billets  is  6} 
feet  by  2i  feet.  Wherever  space  permits,  each  man  should  have 
40  square  feet  of  floor  space.  When  space  in  buildings  is  insufficient 
for  billeting  ihe  entire  command,  a  portion  of  the  command  may  be 
camped  or  bivouacked  in  gardens,  public  squares,  etc.,  or  outside 
of  the  town  (close  billets). 

606.  The  composition  of  a  quartering  party  will  vary,  depending 
on  the  time  and  transportation  available,  ana  whether  the  command 
ifl  on  the  march  in  campaign  or  changing  station  or  billeting  area. 

606.  A  quartering  party  of  a  regiment  on  the  march  will  comprise: 

A  line  or  tactical  staff  officer  (quartering  officer) ; 
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A  supply  officer; 

A  meoical  officer; 

Battalion  c.  p.  o.  or  other  representative  from  each  battalion; 

Mess  p.  o.  and  supply  p.  o.  of  each  company. 

When  practicable,  the  quartering  party  will  include  the  officer  oi 
the  day,  a  detail  of  the  guard,  and  two  men  of  each  company  foi 
fatigue. 

Motor  cycles,  bicycles,  or  mounts  should,  when  necessary,  be  sup- 
plied to  members  of  the  quartering  party, 

A  c[uarterin^  party  of  a  battalion  acting  alone  or  in  a  detached 
area  is  similarly  constituted. 

The-  quartering  officer  commands  the  quartering  party.  When 
several  units  are  to  occupy  the  same  area,  the  senior  quartering 
officer  is  in  command  of  all  parties. 

The  ciuartering  officer  places  the  quartering  party  in  charge  of 
the  senior  soldier  present  and  directs  it  to  proceed  to  a  designated 
point  in  or  near  the  quartering  area.  Accompained  by  the  supply 
officer,  medical  officer,  and  several  soldiers,  he  then  proceeds  to  the 
quartering  area.  On  arriving  in  the  quartering  area  he  arranges 
with  the  town  major,  the  local  officials,  or  private  parties  for  3ie 
necessary  areas,  shelters,  or  supplies.  He  allots  areas,  sections,  or 
districts  to  the  battalions,  the  machine-gun  company,  headquarters 
company,  and  supply  company  and  reserves  suitable  accomodations 
or  locations  for  regimental  headquarters,  the  guard,  and  theinfirmajy. 
He  locates  an  assembly  place  lor  the  regiment  (usually  outside  of 
the  town  or  on  the  side  of  the  camp  toward  the  enemy)  and  desig- 
nates water  sources  for  men,  animals,  and  bathing.  He  requires 
the  medical  officer  to  determine  and  report  upon  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  area  and  its  water  supply.  He  placards  contaminated 
water  sources  and  forbidden  areas,  arranges  for  traffic  control,  police 
regulation,  and  prevention  of  fires.  On  arrival  of  the  guard  detail, 
he  posts  a  guard  for  the  proper  security  and  control  of  the  area  (sen- 
tries over  water  sources,  at  village  exits,  etc.). 

Battalion  c.  p.  o.'s  select  from  the  area  or  district  allotted  to  them 
suitable  accommodations  for  battalion  headquarters  and  staff,  locate 
if  necessary  a  battalion  assembly  place,  and  distribute  the  battalion 
area  to  the  companies.  Supply  p.  o.'s  representing  companies 
determine  the  capacity  of  shelters  and  subdivide  ihe  area  among 
the  platoons,  reserving  a  proper  place  for  company  headquarters, 
officers'  quarters,  kitchens,  stables,  and  latrines,  select  a  company 
assembly  place,  and  placard  the  company  area  so  as  to  show  all 
assignments.    The  mess  p.  o.  secures  the  necessary  supplies. 
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In  the  case  where  camps  are  to  be  established,  the  location  of  the 
different  units  and  their  officers'  quarters,  kitchens,  picket  lines, 
and  latrines  is  established  in  accordance  with  the  plan  fixed  by  the 
quartering  officer  (%.  4). 

After  the  quartering  officer  has  completed  his  dispositions,  he 
rejoins  the  command,  accompanied  by  the  medical  officer,  and  re- 
ports to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops.  Battalion  and  com- 
pany quartering  parties  remain  in  the  quartering  area,  and  when 
necessary  and  practicable,  send  a  soldier  to  their  organization  com- 
manders to  serve  as  a  guide. 

On  arriving  in  the  quartering  area,  companies  are  marched  to 
their  assembly  places,  and  before  being  marched  to  their  quarters 
the  men  are  instructed  as  to  the  location  of  the  company  assembly 
place,  company  headquarters,  and  the  regimental  or  battalion  in- 
nrmary,  and  as  to  messing  arrangements,  time  of  next  assembly, 
service  calls,  and  the  local  orders  and  regulations  in  force.  Details 
for  guard,  fatigue,  etc.,  are  published  and  the  sick  are  formed  and 
sent  to  the  infimiary  for  treatment. 

When  the  command  is  to  be  sheltered  in  billets,  the  compa,nies 
should  be  held  at  their  assembly  places  until  all  billeting  arrange- 
ments are  completed.  Each  platoon  leader  then  marches  off  his 
Elatoon;  before  dismissal,  he  informs  his  men  as  to  the  location  of 
is  own  quarters  and  those  of  the  c.  c,  and  as  to  the  hour  when  men 
are  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  platoon  area,  assi^  sauads  to  their 
shelters,  makes  arrangements  for  lighting,  preparations  for  extinction 
of  fire,  digging  of  latrines,  placing  of  urmal  buckets,  etc.  He  in- 
spects his  area,  requires  it  to  be  properly  policed,  and  orders  the 
necessary  cleaning  of  arms  and  equipment. 

607.  When  in  close  j)roximity  to  the  enemy  and  troops  must  be 
disposed  in  camp  or  bivouac  in  accordance  with  tactical  require- 
ments, the  reconnaissance  of  the  camp  site  and  the  distribution  of 
units  must  be  made  by  the  commandmg  officer  of  troops. 

Administration, 

608.  WTien  troops  of  different  organizations  are  sheltered  in  the 
Bame  town  or  camp,  the  senior  line  officer  is  the  town  or  camp  com- 
mander. 

The  camp  or  town  commander  regulates  interior  and  exterior 
guard  service,  traffic  control,  police  control  of  soldiers  and,  in  hostile 
territory,  of  the  inhabitants,  the  readiness  of  the  command  for  action, 
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and  if  a  town  niajor  has  not  been  assigned  to  the  town,  the  distribu- 
tion of  quarters  to  incoming  units,  and  all  relations  with  the  civil 
authorities.  The  town  commander  mav  designate  an  acting  town 
major  when  a  permanent  town  major  nas  not  been  assigned  to  the 
town. 

609.  The  duties  of  the  acting  town  major  will  vary  widely,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  occupancy  of  the  billeting  area  by  the  com- 
mand and  on  whether  the  area  is  in  friendly  or  hostile  territory. 
Duties  which  may  be  assigned  to  him  include: 

The  conduct  of  all  transactions  between  the  troops  and  the  civil 
authorities  and  inhabitants; 

The  keeping  of  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  all  accommodations, 
showing  for  each  building  or  premises  the  capacity  in  officers,  men, 
offices,  storerooms,  animals,  and  other  needs  to  be  anticipated; 

The  assignment  of  accommodations  to  incoming  troops  and  prepa- 
ration of  a  supply  of  rough  maps  for  their  use. 

Location  and  maintenance  of  suitable  latrines,  baths,  water, 
washing  and  incinerating  facilities; 

Arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  refuse,  fire  protection,  and  traffic 
reflation; 

Establishment  of  necessary  direction  signs  at  all  points  where 
thev  will  be  of  service; 

Marking  of  buildings  and  premises  as  to  capacity  and  use; 

In  hostile  territory,  police  surveillance  of  the  inhabitants,  counter- 
espionage measures,  etc. 

In  regiments  and  larger  units,  a  senior  officer  may  be  assi^ed  to 
this  duty  and  charged  with  supervision  of  the  service  of  interior 
guards  and  other  security  measures. 

610.  In  each  camp  and  occupied  town,  an  officer  of  the  day  is 
detailed.  He  reports  to  the  camp  or  town  commander  for  orders, 
or  to  the  acting  town  major  when  the  guard  is  under  the  latter 's 
orders.  He  is  in  command  of  all  interior  guards  and  is  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  the  necessary  security  measures,  police  regula- 
tions, and  standing  orders. 

In  each  battalion  one  officer,  in  each  company  one  p.  o.,  are 
detailed  to  remain  constantly  on  duty  in  the  battalion  or  company. 
Immediately  after  their  arrival  in  camp  or  cantonment,  thejr  report 
for  instructions  to  the  officer  of  the  day.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  execution  of  all  regulations  or  orders 
given  by  the  camp  or  town  commander  or  the  commander  of  their 
unit.  They  communicate  all  instructions  received  to  their  organi- 
zation commanders  at  the  first  opportunity. 
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611.  An  interior  euard  is  established  in  each  camp  and  occupied 
village.  Sentries  should  be  posted  at  village  exits,  over  picket 
lilies^  and  wagon  parks.  Each  unit  furnishes  the  sentries  required 
within  its  own  section  or  area;  such  sentries  constitute  part  of  the 
camp  or  town  guard  and  are  posted  under  its  direction.  The  estab- 
lishment of  exterior  guards  (outguards,  provost  guards)  may  also 
be  necessarv. 

The  conduct  of  interior  guards  is.  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  manual  of  guard  duty. 

Special  security  measures  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  occupied 
towns  in  hostile  territory  ^stron^r  guards,  jmtroUing  in  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  guarding  bridges,  searching  houses  for  telephone 
installations,  holding  of  hostages,  quartering  of  men  in  assembled 
units,  closing  of  exits  to  all  except  military  traffic,  etc.). 

512.  When  commands  are  billeted  in  towns,  special  precautions 
for  the  prevention  of  fire  should  be  taken  (provision  for  buckets 
filled  with  water,  regulation  of  cooks*  fires,  etc.).  The  use  of  lights 
must  be  restricted  and  controlled,  especially  where  there  is  danger 
of  aerial  bombardment. 

618.  When  quartered  in  the  theater  of  active  operations,  each  unit 
must  be  in  such  state  of  readiness  for  action  that  it  can  prepare  to 
move  on  the  shortest  possible  notice.  Men  sleep  fully  dressed, 
arms  and  equipment  close  at  hand.  On  the  sounding  of  the  call 
to  arms,  assembly  or  fire  call,  units  assemble  at  their  prescribed 
assembly  places,  and  proceed  to  the  assembly  place  of  the  next 
higher  unit  or  to  other  specially  designated  points. 

Assembly  places  should  be  so  located  that  units  or  members  there- 
of do  not  cross  each  other 's  x>ath  in  assembling. 

614.  Under  circumstances  where  hostile  aerial  bombardment 
niay  be  expected,  concealment  and  dispersion  of  the  camp  in  order 
to  avoid  or  minimize  its  effects  are  necessary.  Concealment  can 
host  be  secured  by  camping  in  wooded  areas;  measures  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  betraying  the  location  of  the  camp  through  the 
lonnation  of  paths  or  trails.  In  permanent  or  semipermanent 
camps  or  cantonments,  partial  protection  against  the  effects  of  aerial 
bombardment  is  secured  by  the  construction  of  embankments  around 
huts  or  tents,  by  sinking  the  floors  below  the  ^ound  level,  or  by 
excavating  lenguis  of  zigzag  trench  to  be  occupied  in  case  of  alarm. 
Lookouts  are  posted  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  hostile  air- 
craft, and  provision  made  for  sounding  the  alert.  Troops  at  drill, 
when  necessary,  establish  lookouts  for  the  same  i^urpose. 
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During  concentrations  prior  to  and  during  operations,  troops  and 
transportation  in  billets  must  be  kept  under  cover  from  aerial 
observation  during  daylight  hours. 

616.  The  quarters  of  the  camp  or  town  commander  should  be  so 
located  that  they  can  be  easily  found;  at  night,  they  should  be 
marked  by  a  shaded  lantern.  AH  sentries  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  location  of  the  commander's  quarters  so  that  messengers  can 
be  directed  to  it.  Placards  showing  the  name  of  the  town  and  unit 
occupying  it  and  the  direction  of  routes  should  be  posted  at  town 
exits. 

Water  Supply. 

616.  Immediately  on  making  camp,  bivouac,  or  billets,  a  guard 
should  be  placed  over  the  water  supply.  If  the  water  be  obtained 
from  a  stream,  places  should  be  designated:  (1)  for  drawing  water 
for  drinking  ana  cooking;  (2)  for  watering  animals;  (3)  for  bathing 
and  washing  clothing.  These  are  located  m  the  order  stated,  b^in- 
ning  upstream. 

If  the  stream  be  small,  the  water  supply  may  be  increased  by  build- 
ii^  a  dam.  Small  springs  may  be  dug  out  and  lined  with  a  gabion, 
a  barrel  or  box  with  bom  ends  removed,  or  with  stones;  the  space 
between  the  lining  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  puddled  clay.  A  rim 
of  clay  is  built  around  the  spring  to  keep  out  surface  drainage.  The 
same  method  may  be  used  m  constructmg  small  reservoirs  near  the 
borders  of  swamps,  streams,  or  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or 
clarifying  the  water  supply. 

617.  Water  that  is  not  known  to  be  pure  should  be  purified  by- 
use  of  the  water  bag  and  the  chemicals  furnished.  If  tnese  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  boiled  20  minutes,  then  cooled. 

618.  Arrangements  are  made  for  men  to  draw  water  from  the 
authorized  receptacles  by  means  of  a  spigot  or  other  similar  means. 
The  dipping  of  water  from  the  receptacles  or  the  use  of  a  common 
drinking  cup  is  prohibited. 

Improvised  Kitchens. 

619.  Camp  kettles  can  be  hung  on  a  support  consisting  of  a  green 
pole  lying  in  the  crotches  of  two  upright  posts. 

A  narrow  trench  for  the  fire,  about  one  foot  deep,  dug  imder  the 
pole,  not  only  protects  the  fire  from  the  wind  but  saves  fuel.  A 
still  greater  economy  of  fuel  can  be  effected  by  digging  a  similar 
trench  slightly  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  kettles,  placing 
the  kettles  on  the  trench  and  filling  the  space  between  the  Kettles 
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During  concentrations  prior  to  and  during  operations,  troops  and 
transportation  in  billets  must  be  kept  under  cover  from  aerial 
observation  during  daylight  hours. 

616.  The  quarters  of  the  camp  or  town  commander  should  be  so 
located  that  they  can  be  easily  found;  at  night,  they  should  be 
marked  by  a  shaded  lantern.  AH  sentries  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  location  of  the  commander's  quarters  so  that  messengers  can 
be  directed  to  it.  Placards  showing  the  name  of  the  town  and  unit 
occupying  it  and  the  direction  of  routes  should  be  posted  at  town 
exits. 

Water  Supply. 

616.  Immediately  on  making  camp,  bivouac,  or  billets,  a  guard 
should  be  placed  over  the  water  supply.  If  the  water  be  obtained 
from  a  stream,  places  should  be  designated:  (1)  for  drawing  water 
for  drinking  and  cooking;  (2)  for  watering  animals;  (3)  for  bathing 
and  washing  clothing.  These  are  located  in  the  order  stated,  begin- 
ning upstream. 

If  the  stream  be  small,  the  water  supply  may  be  increased  by  build- 
ing a  dam.  Small  springs  may  be  dug  out  and  lined  with  a  gabion, 
a  barrel  or  box  with  both  ends  removed,  or  with  stones;  the  space 
between  the  lining  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  puddled  clay.  A  rim 
of  clay  is  built  around  the  spring  to  keep  out  surface  drainage.  The 
same  method  may  be  used  in  constructmg  small  reservoirs  near  the 
borders  of  swamps,  streams,  or  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or 
clarifying  the  water  supply. 

617.  Water  that  is  not  known  to  be  pure  should  be  purified  by 
use  of  the  water  bag  and  the  chemicals  furnished.  If  these  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  boiled  20  minutes,  then  cooled. 

618.  Arrangements  are  made  for  men  to  draw  water  from  the 
authorized  receptacles  by  means  of  a  spigot  or  other  similar  means. 
The  dipping  of  water  from  the  receptacles  or  the  use  of  a  common 
drinking  cup  is  prohibited. 

Improvised  Kitchens. 

619.  Camp  kettles  can  be  hirng  on  a  support  consisting  of  a  green 
pole  lying  in  the  crotches  of  two  upright  posts. 

A  narrow  trench  for  the  fire,  about  one  foot  deep,  dug  under  the 
pole,  not  only  protects  the  fire  from  the  wind  but  saves  fuel.  A 
still  greater  economy  of  fuel  can  be  effected  by  digging  a  similar 
trench  slightly  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  me  kettles,  placing 
the  kettles  on  the  trench  and  filling  the  space  between  the  Kettles 
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with  stones,  clay,  etc.  A  flue  is  thus  provided  running  beneath  the 
kettles.  The  trench  should  be  dug  in  the  direction  of  llie  wind. 
The  draft  can  be  improved  by  building  a  chimney  of  stones,  clay, 
etc.,  at  the  leeward  end  of  the  flue. 

Four  such  trenches  radiating  from  a  common  central  chimney 
will  give  one  flue  for  use,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

A  slight  slope  of  the  flue,  from  the  chimney  down,  provides  for 
drainage  and  improves  the  draft. 

520.  A  lack  of  portable  ovens  can  be  met  by  ovens  constructed 
of  stone  and  covered  with  earth  to  retain  the  beat.  If  no  stone  is 
available,  an  oven  may  be  constructed  by  laying  an  empty  barrel 
with  one  head  out  on  its  side  and  covering  it  with  wet  clay  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  more  inches  and  then  with  a  layer  of  dry  earth  of  the  same 
thickness.  A  clay  flue  is  constructed  above  the  closed  end  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  then  burned  out  with  a  hot  fire.  Tbis  leaves  a 
baked  clay  covering  for  the  oven. 

An  oven  can  be  similarly  constructed  with  boards  or  even  brush- 
wood, supported  on  a  horizontal  pole  resting  on  upright  posts, 
covered  and  burnt  out  as  in  the  case  of  the  barrel. 

An  oven  may  be  constructed  by'excavating  a  recess  in  a  clay  bank. 

To  bake  witn  ovens  of  the  type  above  described,  first  heat  them 
and  then  close  flues  and  ends. 

621.  Food  must  be  protected  from  flies,  dust,  and  sun.  Facilities 
must  be  provided  for  cleaning  and  scalding  the  mess  equipment  of 
the  men.  Kitchens  and  the  ground  around  them  must  be  kept 
ecrupulously  clean. 

622.  Solid  refuse  should  be  promptly  disposed  of  by  bein^  burned 
in  the  kitchen  fire  or  in  an  improvised  crematory,  or  by  burial  or  by 
removal  by  scavengers. 

628.  In  temporary  camps,  if  the  soil  is  porous,  liquid  refuse  from 
the  kitchens  may  be  stramed  through  gunny  sacking  into  seepage 
pits  dug  near  the  kitchen.  Flies  must  not  have  access  to  the  pits. 
Boards  or  poles,  covered  with  brush  or  grass  and  a  layer  of  earth, 
may  be  used  to  cover  the  pits.  The  strainers  should  also  be  pro- 
tected from  flies.  Pits  of  this  kind,  dug  in  clayey  soil,  will  not 
operate  successfully.  When  troops  camp  or  bivouac  for  one  ni^ht 
only,  shallow  kitchen  sinks  should  be  dug.  If  cooking  be  individ- 
ual, the  men  should  be  required  to  build  their  fires  on  the  leeward 
flank  of  the  camp  or  bivouac. 

Before  marchmg,  all  sinks  should  be  filled  in,  mounded,  and 
marked. 
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During  concentrations  prior  to  and  during  operations,  troops  and 
transportation  in  billets  must  be  kept  under  cover  from  aerial 
observation  during  daylight  hours. 

616.  The  quarters  of  the  camp  or  town  commander  should  be  so 
located  that  they  can  be  easily  found;  at  night,  they  should  be 
marked  by  a  shaded  lantern.  All  sentries  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  location  of  the  commander's  quarters  so  that  messengers  can 
be  directed  to  it.  Placards  showing  the  name  of  the  town  and  unit 
occupying  it  and  the  direction  of  routes  should  be  posted  at  town 
exits. 

Water  Supply. 

616.  Immediately  on  making  camp,  bivouac,  or  billets,  a  guard 
should  be  placed  over  the  water  supply.  If  the  water  be  obtained 
from  a  stream,  places  should  be  designated:  (1)  for  drawing  water 
for  drinking  ana  cooking;  (2)  for  watering  animals;  (3)  for  bathing 
and  washing  clothing.  These  are  located  in  the  order  stated,  b^^n- 
ning  upstream. 

If  the  stream  be  small,  the  water  supply  may  be  increased  by  build- 
ing a  dam.  Small  springs  may  be  dug  out  and  lined  with  a  gabion, 
a  barrel  or  box  with  bom  ends  removed,  or  with  stones;  the  space 
between  the  lining  and  tiie  earth  is  filled  with  puddled  clay.  A  rim 
of  clay  is  built  around  the  spring  to  keep  out  surface  drainage.  The 
same  method  may  be  used  in  constructmg  small  reservoirs  near  the 
borders  of  swamps,  streams,  or  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or 
clarifying  the  water  supply. 

617.  Water  that  is  not  known  to  be  pure  should  be  purified  by 
use  of  the  water  bag  and  the  chemicals  furnished.  If  tnese  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  boiled  20  minutes,  then  cooled. 

618.  Arrangements  are  made  for  men  to  draw  water  from  the 
authorized  receptacles  by  means  of  a  spigot  or  other  similar  means. 
The  dipping  of  water  from  the  receptacles  or  the  use  of  a  common 
drinking  cup  is  prohibited. 

Improvised  Kitchens. 

619.  Camp  kettles  can  be  himg  on  a  support  consisting  of  a  green 
pole  lying  in  the  crotches  of  two  upright  posts. 

A  narrow  trench  for  the  fire,  about  one  foot  deep,  dug  under  the 
pole,  not  only  protects  the  fire  from  the  wind  but  saves  fuel.  A 
still  greater  economy  of  fuel  can  be  effected  by  digging  a  similar 
trench  slightly  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  kettles,  placing 
the  kettles  on  the  trench  and  filling  the  space  between  the  Kettles 
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with  stones,  clay,  etc.  A  flue  is  thus  provided  running  beneath  the 
kettles.  The  trench  should  be  dug  in  the  direction  of  tiie  wind. 
The  draft  can  be  improved  by  building  a  chimney  of  stones,  clay, 
etc.,  at  the  leeward  end  of  the  flue. 

Four  such  trenches  radiating  from  a  common  central  chimney 
will  give  one  flue  for Tise,  whatever  maybe  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

A  slight  slope  of  the  flue,  from  the  chimney  down,  provides  for 
drains^e  and  improves  the  draft. 

520.  A  lack  of  portable  ovens  can  be  met  by  ovens  constructed 
of  stone  and  covered  with  earth  to  retain  the  beat.  If  no  stone  is 
available,  an  oven  may  be  constructed  by  laying  an  empty  barrel 
with  one  head  out  on  its  side  and  covering  it  with  wet  clay  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  more  inches  and  then  with  a  layer  of  dry  earth  of  the  same 
thickness.  A  clay  flue  is  constructed  above  the  closed  end  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  then  burned  out  with  a  hot  fire.  This  leaves  a 
baked  clay  covering  for  the  oven. 

An  oven  can  be  similarly  constructed  with  boards  or  even  brush- 
wood, supported  on  a  horizontal  pole  resting  on  upright  posts, 
covered  and  burnt  out  as  in  the  case  of  the  barrel. 

An  oven  may  be  constructed  by'excavating  a  recess  in  a  clay  bank. 

To  bake  with  ovens  of  the  type  above  described,  first  heat  them 
and  then  close  flues  and  ends. 

621.  Food  must  be  protected  from  flies,  dust,  and  sun.  Facilities 
must  be  provided  for  cleaning  and  scalding  the  mess  equipment  of 
the  men.  Kitchens  and  the  groimd  around  them  must  be  kept 
ecrupulously  clean. 

622.  Solid  refuse  should  be  promptly  disposed  of  by  bein^  burned 
in  the  kitchen  fire  or  in  an  improvised  crematory,  or  by  burial  or  by 
removal  by  scavengers. 

623.  In  temporary  cam^,  if  the  soil  is  porous,  liquid  refiise  from 
the  kitchens  may  be  strained  through  gunny  sackiiig  into  seepage 
pits  dug  near  the  kitchen.  Flies  must  not  have  access  to  the  pits. 
Boards  or  poles,  covered  with  brush  or  grass  and  a  layer  of  earth, 
may  be  used  to  cover  the  pits.  The  strainers  should  also  be  pro- 
tected from  flies.  Pits  of  this  kind,  dug  in  clayey  soil,  will  not 
operate  successfully.  When  troops  camp  or  bivouac  for  one  ni^ht 
only,  shallow  kitchen  sinks  should  be  dug.  If  cooking  be  individ- 
ual, the  men  should  be  required  to  build  their  fires  on  the  leeward 
flank  of  the  camp  or  bivouac. 

Before  marchmg,  all  sinks  should  be  filled  in,  mounded,  and 
marked. 
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During  concentrations  prior  to  and  during  operations,  troops  and 
transportation  in  billets  must  be  kept  under  cover  from  aerial 
observation  during  daylight  hours. 

616.  The  quarters  of  the  camp  or  town  commander  should  be  so 
located  that  they  can  be  easily  found;  at  night,  they  should  be 
marked  by  a  shaded  lantern.  All  sentries  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  location  of  the  commander's  quarters  so  that  messengers  can 
be  direct^  to  it.  Placards  showing  the  name  of  the  town  and  unit 
occupying  it  and  the  direction  of  routes  should  be  posted  at  town 
exits. 

Water  Supply. 

616.  Immediately  on  making  camp,  bivouac,  or  billets,  a  guard 
should  be  placed  over  the  water  sui)ply.  If  the  water  be  obtained 
from  a  stream,  places  should  be  designated:  (1)  for  drawing  water 
for  drinking  and  cooking;  (2)  for  watering  animals;  (3)  for  bathing 
and  washing  clothing.  These  are  located  in  the  order  stated,  b^;in- 
ning  upstream. 

If  the  stream  be  small,  the  water  supply  may  be  increased  by  build- 
ii^  a  dam.  Small  springs  may  be  dug  out  and  lined  with  a  gabion, 
a  barrel  or  box  with  both  ends  removed,  or  with  stones;  the  space 
between  the  lining  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  puddled  clay.  A  rim 
of  clay  is  built  around  the  spring  to  keep  out  surface  drainage.  The 
same  method  may  be  used  in  constructmg  small  reservoirs  near  the 
borders  of  swamps,  streams,  or  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or 
clarifying  the  water  supply. 

617.  Water  that  is  not  known  to  be  pure  should  be  purified  by 
use  of  the  water  bag  and  the  chemicals  furnished.  If  these  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  boiled  20  minutes,  then  cooled. 

618.  Arrangements  are  made  for  men  to  draw  water  from  the 
authorized  receptacles  by  means  of  a  spigot  or  other  similar  means. 
The  dipping  of  water  from  the  receptacles  or  the  use  of  a  common 
drinking  cup  is  prohibited. 

Improvised  Kitchens. 

619.  Camp  kettles  can  be  hirng  on  a  support  consisting  of  a  green 
pole  lying  in  the  crotches  of  two  upright  posts. 

A  narrow  trench  for  the  fire,  about  one  foot  deep,  dug  under  the 
pole,  not  only  protects  the  fire  from  the  wind  but  saves  fuel.  A 
still  greater  economy  of  fuel  can  be  effected  by  digging  a  similar 
trencn  slightly  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  tne  kettles,  placing 
the  kettles  on  the  trench  and  filling  the  space  between  the  Kettles 
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with  stones,  clay,  etc.  -A  flue  is  thus  provided  running  beneath  the 
kettles.  The  trench  should  be  dug  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  draft  can  be  improved  by  building  a  chimney  of  stones,  clay, 
etc.,  at  the  leeward  end  of  the  flue. 

Four  such  trenches  radiating  from  a  conunon  central  chimney 
will  give  one  flue  for  use,  whatever  maybe  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

A  slight  slope  of  the  flue,  from  the  chimney  down,  provides  for 
drainage  and  improves  the  draft. 

620.  A  lack  of  portable  ovens  can  be  met  by  ovens  constructed 
of  stone  and  covered  with  earth  to  retain  the  beat.  If  no  stone  is 
available,  an  oven  may  be  constructed  by  laying  an  empty  barrel 
with  one  head  out  on  its  side  and  covering  it  with  wet  clay  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  more  inches  and  then  with  a  layer  of  dry  earth  of  the  same 
thickness.  A  clay  flue  is  constructed  above  the  closed  end  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  then  burned  out  with  a  hot  fire.  This  leaves  a 
baked  clay  covering  for  the  oven. 

An  oven  can  be  similarly  constructed  with  boards  or  even  brush- 
wood, supported  on  a  horizontal  pole  resting  on  upright  posts, 
covered  and  burnt  out  as  in  the  case  of  the  barrel. 

An  oven  may  be  constructed  by'excavating  a  recess  in  a  clay  bank. 

To  bake  with  ovens  of  tbe  type  above  described,  first  heat  them 
and  then  close  flues  and  ends. 

621.  Food  must  be  protected  from  flies,  dust,  and  sun.  Facilities 
must  be  provided  for  cleaning  and  scalding  the  mess  equipment  of 
the  men.  Kitchens  and  the  ground  around  them  must  be  kept 
ecrupulously  clean. 

622.  Solid  refuse  should  be  promptly  disposed  of  by  bein^  burned 
in  the  kitchen  fire  or  in  an  improvised  crematory,  or  by  burial  or  by 
removal  by  scavengers. 

628.  In  temporary  camps,  if  the  soil  is  porous,  liquid  refuse  from 
the  kitchens  may  be  strained  through  gimny  sackmg  into  seepage 
pits  dug  near  the  kitchen.  Flies  must  not  nave  access  to  the  pits. 
Boards  or  poles,  covered  with  brush  or  grass  and  a  layer  of  earth, 
Dttay  be  used  to  cover  the  pits.  The  strainers  should  also  be  pro- 
tected from  flies.  Pits  of  this  kind,  dug  in  clayey  soil,  will  not 
operate  successfully.  When  troops  camp  or  bivouac  for  one  ni^ht 
OBly,  shallow  kitchen  sinks  should  be  dug.  If  cooking  be  individ- 
ual, the  men  should  be  required  to  build  their  fires  on  the  leeward 
flank  of  the  camp  or  bivouac. 

Before  marchmg,  all  sinks  should  be  filled  in,  mounded,  and 
marked. 
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During  concentrations  prior  to  and  during  operations,  troops  and 
transportation  in  billets  must  be  kept  under  cover  from  aerial 
observation  during  dayl^ht  hours. 

616.  The  quarters  of  the  camp  or  town  commander  should  be  so 
located  that  they  can  be  easily  found;  at  night,  they  should  be 
marked  by  a  shaded  lantern.  AH  sentries  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  location  of  the  commander's  quarters  so  that  messengers  can 
be  directed  to  it.  Placards  showing  the  name  of  the  town  and  unit 
occupying  it  and  the  direction  of  routes  shoidd  be  posted  at  town 
exits. 

Water  Supply. 

616.  Immediately  on  making  camp,  bivouac,  or  billets,  a  guard 
should  be  placed  over  the  water  suj)ply.  If  the  water  be  obtained 
from  a  stream,  places  should  be  designated:  (1)  for  drawing  water 
for  drinking  ana  cooking;  (2)  for  watering  animals;  (3)  for  bathing 
and  washing  clothing.  These  are  located  in  the  order  stated,  begin- 
ning upstream. 

If  the  stream  be  small,  the  water  supply  may  be  increased  by  build- 
ing a  dam.  Small  springs  may  be  dug  out  and  lined  with  a  gabion, 
a  barrel  or  box  with  bom  ends  removed,  or  with  stones;  the  space 
between  the  lining  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  puddled  clay.  A  rim 
of  clay  is  built  around  the  spring  to  keep  out  surface  drainage.  The 
same  method  may  be  used  in  constructmg  small  reservoirs  near  the 
borders  of  swamps,  streams,  or  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or 
clarifying  the  water  supply. 

617.  Water  that  is  not  known  to  be  pure  should  be  purified  by 
use  of  the  water  bag  and  the  chemicals  furnished.  If  these  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  boiled  20  minutes,  then  cooled. 

618.  Arrangements  are  made  for  men  to  draw  water  from  the 
authorized  receptacles  by  means  of  a  spigot  or  other  similar  means. 
The  dipping  of  water  from  the  receptacles  or  the  use  of  a  common 
drinking  cup  is  prohibited. 

Improvised  Kitchens. 

619.  Camp  kettles  can  be  hung  on  a  support  consisting  of  a  green 
pole  lying  in  the  crotches  of  two  upright  posts. 

A  narrow  trench  for  the  fire,  about  one  foot  deep,  dug  under  the 
pole,  not  only  protects  the  fire  from  the  wind  but  saves  fuel.  A 
still  greater  economy  of  fuel  can  be  effected  by  digging  a  similar 
trench  slightly  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  kettles,  placing 
the  kettles  on  the  trench  and  filling  the  space  between  the  Kettles 
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with  stones,  clay,  etc.  A  flue  is  thus  provided  running  beneath  the 
kettles.  The  trench  should  be  dug  in  the  direction  of  ihe  wind. 
The  draft  can  be  improved  by  building  a  chimney  of  stones,  clay, 
etc.,  at  the  leeward  end  of  the  flue. 

Four  such  trenches  radiating  from  a  common  central  chimney 
will  give  one  flue  for  use,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

A  slight  slope  of  the  flue,  from  the  chimney  down,  provides  for 
drainage  and  improves  the  draft. 

520.  A  lack  of  portable  ovens  can  be  met  by  ovens  constructed 
of  stone  and  covered  with  earth  to  retain  the  beat.  If  no  stone  is 
available,  an  oven  may  be  constructed  by  laying  an  empty  barrel 
with  one  head  out  on  its  side  and  covering  it  with  wet  clay  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  more  inches  and  then  with  a  layer  of  dry  earth  of  the  same 
thickness.  A  clay  flue  is  constructed  above  lie  closed  end  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  then  burned  out  with  a  hot  fire.  This  leaves  a 
baked  clay  covering  for  the  oven. 

An  oven  can  be  similarly  constructed  with  boards  or  even  brush- 
wood, supported  on  a  horizontal  pole  resting  on  upright  posts, 
covered  and  burnt  out  as  in  the  case  of  the  barrel. 

An  oven  may  be  constructed  by'excavating  a  recess  in  a  clay  bank. 

To  bake  with  ovens  of  the  type  above  described,  first  heat  them 
and  then  close  flues  and  ends. 

621.  Food  must  be  protected  from  flies,  dust,  and  sun.  Facilities 
must  be  provided  for  cleaning  and  scalding  the  mess  equipment  of 
the  men.  Kitchens  and  the  groimd  around  them  must  be  kept 
ecrupulously  clean. 

622.  Solia  refuse  should  be  promptly  disposed  of  by  bein^  burned 
in  the  kitchen  fire  or  in  an  improvised  crematory,  or  by  burial  or  by 
removal  by  scavengers. 

628.  In  temporary  camps,  if  the  soil  is  porous,  liquid  refuse  from 
the  kitchens  may  be  strained  through  gunny  sacking  into  seepage 
pits  dug  near  the  kitchen.  Flies  must  not  have  access  to  the  pits. 
Boards  or  poles,  covered  with  brush  or  grass  and  a  layer  of  earth, 
may  be  used  to  cover  the  pits.  The  strainers  should  also  be  pro- 
tected from  flies.  Pits  of  this  kind,  dug  in  clayey  soil,  will  not 
operate  successfully.  When  troops  camp  or  bivouac  for  one  ni^^ht 
only,  shallow  kitchen  sinks  should  be  dug.  If  cooking  be  individ- 
ual, the  men  should  be  required  to  build  their  fires  on  the  leeward 
flank  of  the  camp  or  bivouac. 

Before  marchmg,  all  sinks  should  be  filled  in,  mounded,  and 
marked. 
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During  concentrations  prior  to  and  during  operations,  troops  and 
transportation  in  billets  must  be  kept  under  cover  from  aerial 
observation  during  dayl^ht  hours. 

616.  The  quarters  of  thie  camp  or  town  commander  should  be  so 
located  that  they  can  be  easily  found;  at  night,  they  should  be 
marked  by  a  shaded  lantern.  All  sentries  should  be  instructed  as 
to  the  location  of  the  conmiander's  quarters  so  that  messengers  can 
be  directed  to  it.  Placards  showing  the  name  of  the  town  and  unit 
occupying  it  and  the  direction  of  routes  should  be  posted  at  town 
exits. 

Water  Supply. 

616.  Immediately  on  making  camp,  bivouac,  or  billets,  a  guard 
should  be  placed  over  the  water  sui)ply.  If  the  water  be  obtained 
from  a  stream,  places  should  be  designated:  (1)  for  drawing  water 
for  drinking  and  cooking;  (2)  for  watering  animals;  (3)  for  bathing 
and  washing  clothing.  These  are  located  m  the  order  stated,  begin- 
ning upstream. 

If  the  stream  be  small,  the  water  supply  may  be  increased  by  build- 
ing a  dam.  Small  springs  may  be  dug  out  and  lined  with  a  gabion, 
a  barrel  or  box  with  bom  ends  removed,  or  with  stones;  the  space 
between  the  lining  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  puddled  clay.  A  rim 
of  clay  is  built  around  the  spring  to  keep  out  surface  drainage.  The 
same  method  may  be  used  in  constructmg  small  reservoirs  near  the 
borders  of  swamps,  streams,  or  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or 
clarifying  the  water  supply. 

617.  Water  that  is  not  known  to  be  pure  should  be  purified  by 
use  of  the  water  bag  and  the  chemicals  furnished.  If  these  are  not 
available,  it  may  be  boiled  20  minutes,  then  cooled. 

618.  Arrangements  are  made  for  men  to  draw  water  from  the 
authorized  receptacles  by  means  of  a  spigot  or  other  similar  means. 
The  dipping  of  water  from  the  receptacles  or  the  use  of  a  common 
drinking  cup  is  prohibited. 

Improvised  Kitchens. 

619.  Camp  kettles  can  be  hung  on  a  support  consisting  of  a  green 
pole  lying  in  the  crotches  of  two  upright  posts. 

A  narrow  trench  for  the  fire,  about  one  foot  deep,  dug  under  the 
pole,  not  only  protects  the  fire  from  the  wind  but  saves  fuel.  A 
still  greater  economy  of  fuel  can  be  effected  by  digging  a  similar 
trench  slightly  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  kettles,  placing 
the  kettles  on  the  trench  and  filling  the  space  between  the  kettles 
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with  stones,  clay,  etc.  A  flue  is  thus  provided  ronning  beneath  the 
kettles.  The  trench  should  be  dug  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  draft  can  be  improved  by  building  a  chimney  of  stones,  clay, 
etc.,  at  the  leeward  end  of  the  flue. 

Four  such  trenches  radiating  from  a  common  central  chimnev 
will  give  one  flue  for  use,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  wina. 

A  slight  slope  of  the  flue,  from  the  chimney  down,  provides  for 
drains^e  and  improves  the  draft. 

520.  A  lack  of  portable  ovens  can  be  met  by  ovens  constructed 
of  stone  and  covered  with  earth  to  retain  the  beat.  If  no  stone  is 
available,  an  oven  may  be  constructed  by  laying  an  empty  barrel 
with  one  head  out  on  its  side  and  covering  it  with  wet  clay  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  more  inches  and  then  with  a  layer  of  dry  earth  of  the  same 
thickness.  A  clay  flue  is  constructed  above  the  closed  end  of  the 
barrel,  which  is  then  burned  out  with  a  hot  fire.  This  leaves  a 
baked  clay  covering  for  the  oven. 

An  oven  can  be  similarly  constructed  with  boards  or  even  brush- 
wood, supported  on  a  horizontal  pole  resting  on  upright  posts, 
covered  and  burnt  out  as  in  the  case  of  the  barrel. 

An  oven  may  be  constructed  by'excavating  a  recess  in  a  clay  bank. 

To  bake  witn  ovens  of  ihe  type  above  described,  first  heat  them 
and  then  close  flues  and  ends. 

621.  Food  must  be  protected  from  flies,  dust,  and  sun.  Facilities 
must  be  provided  for  cleaning  and  scalding  the  mess  equipment  of 
the  men.  Kitchens  and  the  groimd  around  them  must  be  kept 
ecrupulously  clean. 

622.  Solid  refuse  should  be  promptly  disposed  of  by  bein^  burned 
in  the  kitchen  ^e  or  in  an  improvised  crematory,  or  by  burial  or  by 
removal  lay  scavengers. 

628.  In  temporary  cam^,  if  the  soil  is  porous,  liquid  refuse  from 
the  kitchens  may  be  strained  through  gunny  sacking  into  seepage 
pits  dug  near  the  kitchen.  Flies  must  not  nave  access  to  the  pits. 
Boards  or  poles,  covered  with  brush  or  grass  and  a  layer  of  earth, 
may  be  used  to  cover  the  pits.  The  strainers  should  also  be  pro- 
tected from  flies.  Pits  of  this  kmd,  dug  in  clayey  soil,  will  not 
operate  successfully.  When  troops  camp  or  bivouac  for  one  ni^ht 
only,  shallow  kitchen  sinks  should  be  dug.  If  cooking  be  individ- 
ual, the  men  should  be  required  to  build  their  fires  on  the  leeward 
flank  of  the  camp  or  bivouac. 

Before  marching,  all  sinks  should  be  filled  in,  mounded,  and 
marked. 
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Disposal  of  Excreta. 

524.  Immediately  on  arrival  in  camp,  bivouac,  or  billets,  sinks 
should  be  dug.  TLos  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  sanitary  importance, 
since  the  most  serious  epidemics  of  camp  diseases  are  spread  from 
human  excreta,  by  carriage  of  elements  of  disease  from  them  by  flies, 
or  by  the  pollution  of  the  water  supply  through  drainage  into  it. 

Sinks  are  usually  provided  for  each  company  on  the  basis  of  one 
seat  to  each  ten  men,  two  linear  feet  of  trench  length  per  seat.  One 
sink,  with  seats  in  the  same  proportion,  is  provided  lor  the  officers 
of  each  battalion.  Those  for  men  are  invariably  located  on  the  side 
of  camp  opposite  the  kitchens.  All  latrines  should  be  at  least  100 
yards  from  any  kitchen.  They  should  be  so  nlaced  that  they  can 
not  pollute  water  supply  or  camp  site  as  a  result  of  drainage  or  over- 
flow. For  this  purpose,  their  location  and  tiieir  distance  horn,  camp 
may  be  varied. 

Open  pits  are  dangerous  during  the  fly  season.  The  danger  may 
be  greatly  reduced  by  requiring  each  individual  to  cover  his  ex- 
creta with  earth  or  by  a  thorough  daily  burning  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  trench.  Combustible  sweepings  or  straw,  saturated  with  oil, 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  When  filled  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
top  sinks  should  be  discontinued,  filled  in,  mounded  up,  and  marked 
by  a  proper  sign. 

626.  For  long  halts,  or  when  camp  is  made  for  a  single  night., 
straddle  trenches  15  inches  deep,  8  to  10  inches  wide,  and  24  inches 
long,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  ten  men,  will  suffice. 

In  camps  of  longer  duration,  the  trenches  should  be  2  feet  wide, 
at  least  6  feet  deep,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  provide  the  proper 
ratio  of  seats  to  persons  using  them.  They  should  be  provioed 
with  a  pole  for  a  seat  and  a  back  rest  and  should  be  screened  with 
brush  or  canvas. 

When  boards  are  obtainable,  either  a  fly-proof  trench  cover  with 
squatting-holes  and  lids  or  conventional  box  seats  with  hinged, 
fsLHin^  lids  should  be  provided. 

Urinal  troughs,  discharging  into  the  trenches,  should  be  provided. 

In  permanent  camps  or  billets,  urinal  tubs  will  be  placed  in  com- 
pany streets  at  night  and  removed  at  reveille.  Their  location  should 
be  plainly  marked,  and  the  tubs  should  be  thoroughly  and  fre- 
quently (fisinfected. 
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Sec  YL— CARE  OF  TROOPS. 

586.  Lack  of  suflicient  rest  renders  troope  unfit  for  hard  work  and 
diminishes  their  power  of  resisting  disease.  Therefore  commanders 
should  secure  for  the  troops,  whenever  possible,  their  accustomed 
rest. 

The  rules  of  sanitation  are  enforced.    (See  *' Military  Hygiene.") 

Men  should  not  lie  on  damp  ground.  In  temporary  r^mps  and  in 
bivouac  they  raise  their  beds,  if  suitable  material,  such  as  straw, 
leaves,  or  boughs,  can  be  obtained,  or  use  their  ponchos  or  slickers. 
In  cold  weather  and  when  fuel  is  plentiful  the  ground  may  be  warmed 
by  fires,  the  men  making  their  beds  after  raking  away  the  ashes. 

When  troo])6  are  to  remain  in  camp  for  some  time  all  underbrush 
is  cleared  away  and  the  camp  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Watering  troughs,  shelter  in  cold  weather,  and  shade  in  hot,  are 
provided  for  the  animals,  if  practicable. 

In  camps  of  some  duration  guard  and  other  routine  duties  follow 
closely  the  custom  in  garrison.  The  watering,  feeding,  and  groom- 
ing of  animals  take  place  at  regular  hours  and  under  the  supervision 
of  officers. 

The  camp  is  policed  daily  after  breakfast  and  all  refuse  matter 
burned. 

Tent  walls  are  raised  and  the  bedding  and  clothing  aired  daily, 
weather  permitting. 

Arms  and  personal  equipments  are  kept  in  the  tents  of  the  men. 
Horse  equipments  aod  harness  are  placea  on  the  tongues  of  the  wag- 
ons and  covered  with  paulins. 

The  water  supply  is  carefully  guarded.  When  several  commands 
are  encamped  along  the  same  stream  this  matter  is  regulated  by  the 
senior  officer. 

If  the  stream  is  small,  the  water  supply  may  be  increased  by 
building  dams.  Small  springs  may  be  dug  out  and  lined  with  stone, 
brick,  or  empty  barrels.  Surface  drainage  is  kept  off  by  a  curb  of 
clay. 

General  Remarks. 

627.  As  soon  as  the  lines  of  company  streets  are  established, 
the  positions  of  the  tents  should  be  marked  from  the  flank  nearest 
the  officers  tents  by  pins.  The  right  (left)  front  comer  of  the  wall 
and  common  tent,  and  the  door  pins  of  the  conical  wall  tents  occupy 
the  points  so  marked.  The  distance  between  pins  may  be  deter- 
mined by  pacing,  or  by  a  light  cord  with  the  distances  marked  upon 
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it.  These  distances  are:  For  wall  tents,  8  paces;  common  tents,  6 
paces;  conical  wall  tents,  10  paces;  and  pyramidal  tents,  12  paces. 
Tlie  pins  marking  the  position  of  the  tents  are,  when  practicable,  set 
on  a  straight  linl,  andttie  company  officers  verify  and  correct  the 
alignment  of  such  pins  in  the  qiuckest  and  most  convenient  manner. 
(S^  Art.  352  et  seq.) 

Wall  pins  are  so  driven  as  to  slope  slightly  away  from  the  tent; 
guy-pins,  so  as  to  slope  slightly  toward  the  tent. 

Each  tent,  its  fly,  nood,  poles,  and  tripod  should  have  the  same 
number. 

Working  Parties. 

628.  On  arriving  at  the  ground  selected  for  the  camp  the  following 
parties  should  be  told  off,  each  in  charge  of  a  p.  o.,  and  their  duties 
assigned  by  the  c.  c:  (1)  Sink  party;  (2)  water  party;  (3)  ration 
party;  (4)  wood  party. 

Sec.  Vn.— DAILY  ROUTINE  IN  CAMP. 

RoU  Calls. 

629.  There  should  be,  daily,  at  least  three  roll  calls,  viz,  at 
reveille,  retreat,  and  tatto.  They  will  be  made  on  the  company 
parades  by  the  c.  p.  os.,  superintended  by  an  officer  of  the  company. 

At  all  established  roll  calls,  except  dress  parade,  after  the  compa- 
nies are  dismissed,  each  officer  superintending  the  company  roll  call 
reports  to  the  bn.  adj.,  or  other  officer  designated,  the  result  of  the 
roll  call;  the  bn.  adj.  or  other  officer  designated  reports  the  result  of 
the  roll  call  to  the  ig.  adj. 

Immediately  after  reveille  roll  call,  the  tents  or  quarters  and  the 
space  around  them  will  be  put  in  order  by  the  men  of  the  companies, 
superintended  by  the  p.  os.,  and  the  guardhouse  or  guard  tent  by 
the  guard  or  prisoners. 

Daily,  before  8  a.  m.,  c.  cs.  will  sign  and  forward  the  morning 
reports  of  their  respective  companies  to  the  bn.  c.  These  reports 
wfll  be  consolidated  by  the  bn.  adj.  for  the  information  of  the  bn.  c, 
who  will  sign  and  forward  a  copy  to  the  rg.  c.  Similarly  the  battal- 
ion reports  will  be  consolidated  by  the  rg.  adj.  for  the  information  of 
the  rg.  c,  who  will  sign  and  forward  a  copy  to  the  bg.  c.  or  senior 
officer  present. 
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Routine  Calls. 

630.  The  conunanding  officer  establishes  the  hours  for  the  different 
calls,  having  regard  to  the  season  and  circumstances.  (See  Art. 
2060  et  seq.) 

1.  Keveille  is  usually  sounded  about  sunrise. 

2.  Breakfast  call  should  be  sounded  as  soon  after  reveille  as 
practicable,  allowing  the  men  time  to  wash  themselves  and  put  their 
tents  or  quarters  in  order.  Usually  no  work  or  drill  will  be  ordered 
before  breakfast. 

3.  Sick  call  in  time  to  allow  the  company  c.  p.  os.  to  obtain  from 
the  surgeon  a  list  of  the  men  they  are  to  report  as  sick  on  their  morning 
reports. 

4  Fatigue  is  the  signal  for  policing  camp  or  quarters,  and  for 
working  parties  to  conmience  work. 

,5.  Chief  petty  officers'  call  is  the  signal  for  the  morning  reports 
to  be  sent  to  the  battalion  headquarters. 

6.  First  call  is  the  first  signal  for  formation  for  roll  call  and  for 
all  ceremonies  except  ^ard  mounting. 

7.  Quaid  mounting  is  the  first  signal  for  guard  mounting,  which, 
when  held  in  the  morning,  usually  follows  morning  parade. 

8.  Assembly  is  the  signal  for  companies  or  details  to  fall  in  on  the 
company  parades. 

9.  Drill  call  is  usually  sounded  after  the  morning  fatigue  duties 
have  been  performed,  or  aiter  dinner. 

10.  KecaU  from  drill  is  the  signal  for  the  drill  to  cease. 

11.  Dinner  call,  usually  at  noon. 

•  12.  Setreat  at  sunset,  when  troops  may  be  paraded  under  arms, 
weather  permitting;  orders  and  details  for  the  following  day  are 
published  then. 

13.  Supper  call  generally  follows  parade. 

14.  Tattoo  not  earlier  than  9  nor  later  than  10.30  p.  m. 

15.  Taps  from  15  to  30  minutes  after  tattoo. 

16.  To  aims  is  the  signal  for  the  men  to  fall  in,  under  anns,  on 
their  company  parade  grounds,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

17.  nie  general  is  the  signal  to  break  camp  and  prepare  to  march. 
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581.  Distingiiisliiiig  flags  and  lanterns. 


Distinguishing. 

Day. 

Night. 

0 

Headquarters  (brigade) 

Regimental  commanders . . . 

The  flag,  or  senior  ofUcer's 
pennant  according  to  the 
rankofthebg.  c.i 

None  1 

Three  white  lanterns. 
Two  white  lanterns. 

Battalion  commanders 

...do* 

One  white  lantern. 

Guard  tents ■. 

Guard  flag 

One  red  lantern. 

Hospitals 

Hospital  flag 

One  ereen  lantern. 

1  Brigade,  regimental,  and  battalion  oflice  tents  should  be  marked  with  appropriate 
sign  boards.  Companies  should  be  similarly  designated  with  s^  boards,  giving  the 
company  number  or  ship  designation. 

Sec  Vra.— TENT  PITCHING. 
Shelter  Tents. 

582.  Being  in  single  or  double  column  of  platoons,  the  captain 
commands:  FOKM  FOK  SHELTEK  TENTS. 

The  soldiers  of  company  and  platoon  headquarters  form  additional 
files  on  one  or  both  nanks  of  the  platotons,  as  directed  by  company 
and  platoon  commanders;  blank  files  are  filled  by  file  closers  or  by 
men  taken  from  the  front  rank. 

533.  The  c.  c.  then  causes  the  company  to  take  intervals  as  de- 
scribed in  the  School  of  the  Squad,  and  commands:  PITCH  TENTS. 

At  the  command  pitch  tents,  each  man  steps  off  obliquely  to  the 
right  with  the  right  foot  and  lays  his  rifle  on  the  ground,  the  butt  of 
the  rifle  near  the  toe  of  the  right  foot,  muzzle  to  the  front,  barrel  to 
the  left,  and  steps  back  into  his  place;  each  front-rank  man  then 
draws  his  bayonet  and  sticks  it  in  the  ground  by  the  outside  of  the 
right  heel. 

Equipments  are  unslung,  packs  opened,  shelter  half,  poles  and 
pins  removed;  each  man  then  spreads  his  shelter  half,  triangle  to 
the  rear,  flat  upon  the  ground  the  tent  is  to  occupy,  the  rear-rank 
man's  half  on  the  right.  The  halves  are  then  buttoned  together. 
Each  front-rank  man  joins  his  pole,  inserts  the  top  in  the  eyes  of  the 
halves,  and  holds  the  pole  upright  beside  the  bayonet  placed  in  the 
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pound;  his  rear-rank  man,  using  the  pins  in  front,  pins  down  the 
DX)nt  comers  of  the  tent  on  the  line  of  bayonets,  stretching  the  canvas 
taut;  he  then  inserts  a  pin  in  the  eye  of  the  guy  rope  and  drives  the 
pin  at  such  distance  in  front  of  the  pole  as  to  hold  the  rope  taut. 
Doth  then  go  to  the  rear  of  the  tent;  the  rear-rank  man  adjusts  the 
pole  and  the  front-rank  man  drives  the  pins.  The  rest  of  the  pins 
are  then  driven  by  both  men,  the  rear-rank  man  working  on  the  right . 

As  soon  as  the  tent  is  pitched,  each  man  arranges  his  equipment 
and  the  contents  of  his  pack  in  the  tent  and  stands  at  attention  in 
front  of  his  own  half  on  line  with  the  front  guy-rope  pin. 

To  have  a  uniform  slope  when  the  tents  are  pitched,  the  guy 
ropes  should  all  be  of  the  same  length. 

684.  To  pitch  double  shelter  tents,  the  commands  are  the  same 
as  prescribed  above  except  that  half  intervals  (2  paces)  are  taken  at 
the  command  Take  hall  interval,  and  tents  are  pitched  at  the  com- 
mand Pitch  double  tents.  Only  the  odd  numbers  of  the  front  rank 
tnark  the  line  with  the  bayonet. 

The  tent  is  formed  by  buttoning  together  the  square  ends  of  two 
single  tents.  Two  complete  tents,  except  one  pole,  are  used  to  form 
a  double  tent.  Two  guy  ropes  are  used  at  each  end;  the  guy  pins 
areplaced  in  front  of  the  comer  pins. 

The  tents  are  pitched  by  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  by  No.  3  and  4,  front 
and  rear  rank. 

All  men  spread  their  shelter  halves  on  the  ground  the  tent  is  to 
occupy.  The  halves  of  front-rank  men  are  placed  with  the  tri- 
angular ends  to  the  front.  All  four  halves  are  then  buttoned  to- 
getner,  first  the  lid^s  and  then  the  square  ends.  The  front  cor- 
ners of  the  tent  are  pinned  by  the  front-rank  men;  the  odd  number 
holds  the  poles,  the  even  number  drives  the  pins.  The  rear-rank 
men  similarly  pin  the  rear  comers. 

While  the  oad  numbers  steady  the  poles,  the  even  number  of  the 
front  rank  takes  his  pole  and  enters  tne  tent;  assisted  by  the  even 
number  of  the  rear  rank,  he  adjusts  the  pole  to  the  center  eves  of 
the  shelter  halves  in  the  following  order:  (1)  the  lower  half  of  front 
*«ttt;  (2)  the  lower  half  of  the  rear  tent;  (3)  the  upper  half  of  the 
front  tent;  (4)  the  upper  half  of  the  rear  tent.  The  guy  ropes  are 
then  adjusted. 

The  tents  having  been  pitched,  the  triangular  ends  are  turned 
back,  contents  of  the  rolls  arranged,  and  the  men  stand  at  attention, 
each  opposite  his  own  shelter  hSf  and  facing  outward.  - 

585.  When  the  pack  is  not  carried,  the  company  is  formed  for 
shelter  tents,  intervals  are  taken,  arms  are  laid  asiae  or  on  the  ground, 
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the  men  are  dismissed  and  proceed  to  the  wagon,  secure  their  packs! 
return  to  their  places,  and  pitch  tents  as  heretofore  described. 

To  Strike  Shelter  Tents. 

686.  The  men  standing  in  front  of  their  tents:  STBIEE  TENETS. 

Equipments  and  rifles  are  removed  from  the  tent;  the  tents  an 
lowered,  packs  made  up,  and  equipments  slung,  and  the  men  stajd 
at  attention  in  the  places  originally  occupied  after  taking  interval 

Single  Sleeping  Bag. 

637.  Spread  the  poncho  on  the  ground,  buttoned  end  at  the  feet 
buttonea  side  to  the  left ;  fold  the  luanket  once  across  its  short  dimen- 
sion and  lay  it  on  the  poncho,  folded  side  along  the  right  side  of  the 
poncho;  tie  the  blanket  together  along  the  left  side  by  means  of  the 
tapes  provided;  fold  the  left  half  of  the  poncho  over  the  blankei 
and  button  it  together  along  the  side  and  bottom. 

Double  Sleeping  Bag. 

638.  Spread  one  poncho  on  the  ground,  buttoned  end  at  the  feet, 
buttonea  side  to  the  left;  spread  the  blankets  on  top  of  the  poncho;! 
tie  the  edges  of  the  blankets  together  with  the  tapes  provided;- 
spread  a  second  poncho  on  top  of  the  blankets,  buttoned  end  at  the; 
feet,  buttoned  side  to  the  right;  button  the  two  ponchos  togeth^ 
along  both  sides  and  across  the  end. 

Common  and  Wall  Tents. 

639.  To  pitch  all  types  of  service  tents,  except  shelter  and  conical 
wall  tents:  Mark  the  line  of  tents  by  driving  a  wall  pin  on  the  spot 
to  be  occupied  by  the  right  (or  left)  comer  of  each  tent.  For  pyra- 
midal tents,  the  mterval  between  adjacent  pins  should  be  about  30 
feet,  which  gives  a  passage  of  two  feet  between  tents.  If  the  tripod 
is  used,  spread  it  on  the  ground  where  the  center  of  tent  is  to  be. 
Spread  the  tent  on  the  ground  to  be  occupied,  door  to  the  front, 
and  place  the  right  (or  lert)  front  wall  loop  over  the  pin.  The  door 
(or  doors,  if  more  than  one)  being  fastened  and  held  together  at  the 
bottom,  the  lef  t(or  right)  comer  wall  loop  is  carried  to  the  left  (or  right) 
as  fai  as  it  will  go  and  a  wall  pin  driven  through  it,  the  pm  being 
placed  in  line  with  the  right  (or  left)  comer  pins  alieady  driven. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rear  comer  wall  loops  are  pulled  to  the  reaf 
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&nd  outward,  so  that  the  rear  wall  of  the  tent  is  stretched  to  complete 
the  rectangle.  WaU  pins  are  then  driven  through  these  loops.  Each 
comer  pin  should  be  directly  in  rear  of  the  corresponding  front 
comer  pin,  forming  a  rectangle.  Unless  the  canvas  is  wet,  a  small 
amount  of  slack  should  be  allowed  before  the  comer  pins  are  driven. 
According  to  the  size  of  the  tent,  one  or  two  men,  crawling  under  the 
tent  if  necess^',  fit  each  pole  or  ridge  or  upright  into  the  ring  or 
ridge  pole  holes,  and  such  accessories  as  hood,  fly,  and  brace  ropes 
are  adjusted.  If  a  tripod  be  used,  an  additional  man  goes  under  the 
tent  to  adjust  it.  The  tent,  steadied  by  the  remaining  men,  one  at 
each  corner  guy  rope,  is  then  raised .  It  the  tent  is  a  ward  or  storage 
type,  comer  poles  are  next  placed  at  the  four  comers.  The  four 
comer  guy  ropes  are  then  placed  oyer  the  lower  notches  of  the  lar^ 
pins  whicn  are  driven  in  prolongation  of  the  diagonals  at  such  dis- 
tance as  to  hold  the  walls  and  ends  of  the  tent  vertical  and  smooth 
when  the  ^y  ropes  are  drawn  taut.  A  wall  pin  is  then  driven  through 


ropes  of  the' fly  are  placed  over  the  upper  notches,  and  are  tnen 
drawn  taut.  Brace  ropes,  when  used,  are  then  secured  to  stakes 
or  pins  suitably  placed. 

Conical  WaU  Tent 

640.  Drive  the  door  pin  and  center  pin,  8  feet  3  inches  apart 
Using  the  hood  lines  with  the  center  pin  as  center,  describe  two 
concentric  circles  with  radii,  8  teet  3  inches,  and  11  feet  3  inches. 
In  the  outer  circle,  drive  two  door  guy  pins,  3  feet  apart.  At  inter- 
vals of  about  3  feet,  drive  the  other  guy  pins. 

In  other  respects,  conical  tents  are  erected  practically  as  in  the 
case  of  pyramidal  tents. 

To  Strike  Common,  WaU,  Pyramidal,  and  Conical  WaU  Tents. 

641.  STBIKE  TENTS. 

The  men  first  remove  all  pins  except  those  of  the  four  comer  guy 
ropes  or  (conical  wall  tent)  the  four  quadrant  guy  ropes.  The  pins 
are  neatly  piled  or  placed  in  a  receptacle. 

One  man  holds  each  guy,  and  when  the  ground  is  clear,  the  tent 
is  lowered  and  folded,  or  rolled  and  tied,  the  poles,  or  the  tripod  and 
pole,  fastened  together,  and  the  remaining  pins  collected. 
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To  Fold  Tents. 

542.  In  folding  common,  wall,  hospital^  and  storage  tents:  Spread 
the  tent  flat  on  tne  ground,  folded  at  the  ndee  so  that  bottoms  of  side 
walls  are  even,  ends  of  tetit  forming  triangles  to  the  ri£;ht  and  left; 
fold  the  triangular  ends  of  the  tent  in  toward  the  middle,  making 
it  rectangular  in  shape;  fold  the  top  over  about  9  indies:  fold  the 
tent  in  two  by  carrying  the  top  fold  over  clear  to  the  foot;  fold  again 
in  two  from  the  top  to  the  foot;  throw  all  guys  on  the  tent  except  the 
second  from  each  end;  fold  the  ends  in  so  as  to  cover  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  second  cloths;  fold  the  left  end  over  to  meet  the  tumed- 
in  edge  of  the  right  end,  then  fold  the  right  end  over  the  top,  com- 
pleting the  bunale;  tie  with  the  two  exposed  guys. 

Method  of  Folding  Pyramidal  Tent. 

The  tent  is  thrown  toward  the  rear,  and  the  back  wall  and  roof 
canvas  pulled  out  smooth.  This  may  be  most  easily  accomplished 
by  leaving  the  rear-comer  wall  pins  in  the  ground  with  the  wall 
loops  attacned,  one  man  at  each  rear-comer  guy  and  one  holding  the 
8<iuare  iron  in  a  perpendicular  position  and  pulling  the  canvas  to  its 
limit  away  from  the  former  front  of  the  tent.  This  leaves  the  three 
remaining  sides  of  the  tent  on  top  of  the  rear  side,  with  the  door  side 
in  the  middle. 

Next  carry  the  right-front  comer  over  and  lay  it  on  the  left-rear 
comer.  Pull  all  canvass  smooth,  throw  guys  toward  the  square  iron, 
and  pull  the  bottona  edges  even.  Then  take  the  right-front  comer 
and  return  to  the  right,  covering  the  right-rear  comer.  This  folds 
the  right  side  of  the  tent  on  itself,  with  the  crease  in  the  middle  and 
under  the  front  side  of  tent. 

Next  carry  the  left-front  comer  to  the  right  and  back  as  described 
above;  this  when  completed  will  leave  the  front  and  rear  sides  of 
the  tent  lying  smooth  and  flat  and  the  two  side  walls  folded  inward, 
each  on  itself. 

Place  the  hood  in  the  squaie  iron  which  has  been  folded  down- 
ward toward  the  bottom  qjf  tent,  and  continue  to  fold  around  the 
square  iron  as  a  core,  pressing  all  folds  down  flat  and  smooth,  and 
parallel  with  the  bottom  of  the  tent.  If  each  fold  is  compactly  made 
and  the  canvass  kept  smooth,  the  last  fold  will  exactly  cover  the 
lower  edge  of  the  canvas.  Lay  all  exposed  guys  along  the  folded 
canvas  except  the  two  on  the  center  width,  \^ich  shomd  be  pulled 
out  and  away  from  bottom  edge  to  their  extreme  length  for  tying. 
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Then,  begpuining  at  one  end  fold  toward  the  center  on  the  first  seam 
(the  one  joining  the  first  and  second  widths),  and  fold  again  toward 
the  center  so  that  the  alread^r  folded  canvas  will  come  to  within 
about  3  inches  of  the  middle  width.  Then  fold  over  to  the  opi>OBite 
edge  of  middle  width  of  canvas.  Then  begin  folding  from  opposite 
end,  folding  the  first  width  in  half,  then  making  a  second  fold  to 
come  within  about  4  or  5  inches  of  the  part  of  the  tent  already  folded, 
turn  this  fold  entirely  over  that  part.  Take  the  exposed  guys  and 
draw  them  taut  across  each  other,  turn  bundle  over  on  the  under 
guy,  cross  g^uys  on  top  of  bundle,  drawing  them  tight.  Turn  bundle 
over  on  the  crossed  guys,  and  tie  lengthwise. 

When  properly  tied  and  pressed  toother,  the  packaee  thus  made 
will  be  11  by  23  by  34  inches,  requinng  about  8,855  ciu>ic  inches  to 
Btoie  or  pack. 

Stencil  the  unit  designation  on  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  width 
of  canvas  in  the  back  wall. 


Chapter  IV. 

COMBAT. 

Sec  I.— GENERAL. 

543.  These  regulations  deal  with  the  principles  of  tactical  enaploy- 
ment  of  infantry  units  and  of  auxiliary  arms  and  special  units  placed 
under  the  orders  of  infantry  commanders  for  combat.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  only  so  much  is  included  as  relates  to  the  tactical  dis- 
positions which  infantry  commanders  must  make  to  coordinate  the 
action  of  attached  auxiliary  arms  and  special  imits  with  that  of  the 
infantry. 

644.  The  engagement  of  numerically  superior  forces  does  not  in 
itself  insure  victory.  Discipline,  leadership,  skill  in  use  of  weajjons 
and  ground,  and  above  all  superior  resolution  are  the  conditions 
essential  to  success. 

646.  Modem  combat  demands  the  highest  order  of  training,  dis- 
cipline, leadership,  and  morale  on  the  part  of  the  infantry.  Com- 
plicated maneuvers  are  impracticable;  eflBcient  leadership  and  a 
determination  to  win  by  simple  and  direct  methods  must  be  de- 
pended upon  for  success. 

546.  The  duties  of  infantry  are  many  and  diflBicult.  All  infantry 
must  be  fit  to  cope  with  all  conditions  that  may  arise.  Modem  war 
requires  but  one  kind  of  infantry — good  infantry. 

547.  The  infantry  must  have  the  tenacity  to  hold  every  advantage 
gained,  the  individual  and  collective  discipline  and  skill  needed  to 
master  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  determination  to  close  with  the 
enemy  in  attack;  and  to  meet  him  with  the  bayonet  in  defense. 
Infantry  must  be  trained  to  bear  the  heaviest  burdens  and  losses, 
boli  of  combat  and  march.  Good  infantry  can  defeat  an  enemy 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  but  lacking  in  training,  discipline, 
leadership,  and  morale. 

144 
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548.  It  IB  impossible  to  establish  fixed  forms  or  to  give  general 
instructions  that  will  cover  all  cases.  OflBcers  and  petty  officers 
must  be  so  trained  that  they  can  apply  suitable  means  and  methods 
to  each  case  as  it  arises.  Study  ana  practice  are  necessary  to  acquire 
proper  facility  in  this  respect.  Theoretical  instruction  can  not  re- 
place practical  instruction;  the  former  supplies  correct  ideas  and 
gives  to  practical  work  an  interest,  purpose,  and  definiteness  not 
otherwise  obtainable. 

549.  After  the  mechanism  of  extended  order  drill  has  been  learned 
with  precision  in  the  platoon,  every  exercise  should  be,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  nature  of  a  maneuver  (combat  exercise)  against 
an  imaginary,  outlined,  or  represented  enemy. 

Platoon  extended-order  drill  may  be  conducted  without  reference 
to  a  tactical  situation,  but  a  combat  exercise,  whatever  may  be  the 
Bize  of  the  unit  employed,  should  be  conducted  under  an  assumed 
tactical  situation.  j 

5IK).  An  effective  method  of  conducting  a  combat  exercise  is  to 
outline  the  enemy  with  a  few  men  equippea  with  flags.  The  umpire 
or  inspector  states  the  situation,  and  the  commander  leads  his  troops 
with  due  regard  to  the.  assumptions  made. 

Changes  in  the  situation,  tne  results  of  reconnaissance,  the  char- 
acter of  artillery  fire,  etc.,  are  made  known  to  the  commander  when 
necessary  by  the  umpire  or  inspector,  who,  in  order  to  observe  and 
influence  tiie  conduct  of  the  exercise,  remains  in  rear  of  the  firing 
liDe.  From  this  position  he  indicates,  with  the  aid  of  prearranged 
signals,  the  character  of  the  fire  and  movements  of  the  hostile  in- 
fantry. The  signals  are  intended  for  the  men  outlining  the  enemy. 
These  men  repeat  the  signals;  all  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the 
exercise  and  in  sight  of  the  outlined  enemy  are  thus  informed  of  the 
enemy ^s  action,  and  the  exercise  in  conducted  accordingly. 

Assistant  umpires,  about  one  for  each  platoon  in  the  first  line, 
inay  assist  in  indicating  hostile  fire  and  movements  and  in  observ- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  exercise. 

An  outlined  enemy  may  be  made  to  attack  or  defend. 

Situations  should  be  sunple  and  natural.  During  or  after  the 
exercise,  the  umpire  or  inspector  should  call  attention  to  any  im- 
proper movements  or  incorrect  methods  of  execution.  He  will 
prohibit  all  movements  of  troops  or  individuals  that  would  be  im- 
possible if  the  enemy  were  real.  The  slow  progress  of  events  to  be 
expected  on  the  battle  field  can  hardly  be  simulated  but  the  um- 
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pire  or  inspector  will  prevent  undue  haBte  and  will  attempt  to  en- 
force a  reasonably  slow  rate  of  progress. 

The  same  exercise  should  not  be  repeated  over  the  same  ground 
and  under  the  same  situation.  Such  repetitions  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  fixed  mode  of  attack  or  defense  and  develop  mere  drill 
masters.    Fixed  or  prearranged  systems  are  prohibited. 

Sec.  n.— OFFENSIVE  COMBAT. 
General  Principles. 

551.  The  infantry  must  take  the  offensive  to  gain  decisive  results. 
Both  sides  are  therefore  likely  to  attempt  it,  though  not  necessarily 
at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  part  of  a  long  battle  line. 

In  the  local  combats  which  make  up  the  general  battle,  the  better 
endurance,  use  of  ground,  fire  eflSoiency,  discipline,  and  training 
will  win.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  infantry  to  win  the  local  successes 
which  enable  the  commanding  general  to  win  the  battle. 

552.  An  infantry  that  knowsTiow  to  attack  will  know  how  to  defend, 
because  it  is  easier  to  defend  than  to  attack.  While  training  in  the 
duties  of  covering  detachments  and  in  defensive  measures  generally 
will  not  be  neglected,  such  training  must  not  be  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  important  combat  training .  All  training  should 
aim  at  developing  positive  qualities  of  character  and  action  rather 
than  encouragmg  negative  traits.  The  basis  of  training  will  be  the 
attack. 

553.  The  infantry  attack  has  as  its  basis  the  fighting  spirit  and 
aggressiveness  of  oflBcers  and  petty  officers  with  fearless,  intelligent 
leading  on  their  part,  and  the  individual  initiative  of  the  private 
soldier  himself .  It  is  the  special  duty  of  all  leaders  to  stimulate  and 
cultivate  these  Qualities  and  to  develop  discipline  and  self-confi- 
dence, individual  vigor,  and  fighting  capacity,  in  order  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  moral  value  of  the  infantry. 

554.  The  primary  duties  of  infantr^r  commanders  in  combat  are 
to  maintain  direction  on  their  objectives,  establish  and  Tna^infrftln 
contact  with  the  units  on  their  fianks,  and  keep  the  higher  command 
informed  as  to  the  situation.  The  posts  of  commanders  and  their 
message  centers  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  these  require- 
ments. 

Before  entering  an  action  the  commander  should  be  as  far  to  the 
front  as  practicable,  in  order  that  he  may  personally  see  the  situa- 
tion, order  the  deployment,  and  b^in  the  action  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wishes. 
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During  the  action  he  must,  as  a  rule,  leave  to  the  local  leaden 
the  detailed  conduct  of  the  assaulting  troops,  posting  himself  either 
with  his  reserve  or  in  such  a  position  that  he  is  in  constant,  direct, 
and  easy  communication  with  it. 

When  their  troops  are  victorious,  all  commanders  should  press 
forward  to  clinch  the  advantage  gained  and  to  use  their  reserves  to 
the  hest  advantage. 

655.  There  is  no  situation  which  can  justify  a  commander  for 
remaining  in  ignorance  of  the  situation  on  his  front.  The  necessity 
for  communication  with  the  rear  must  not  so  tie  him  to  a  fixed  post 
as  to  prevent  him  from  keeping  in  touch  with  the  situation  by 
personal  reconnaissance  or  from  exercising  his  direct  personal 
influence  on  the  troops  in  action.  The  requirements  of  inter- 
communication should  be  met  by  a  properly  organized  report  and 
message  center  which,  during  the  absence  of  tne  commander,  is 
under  charge  of  an  officer  competent  to  carry  into  effect  the  orders  of 
superior  authority. 

666.  Infantry  has  two  general  methods  of  action:  fire  and  move- 
ment. 

Fire  must  be  used  to  cover  all  movement  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  not  masked  by  cover,  darkness,  or  fog. 

Movement  has  as  its  object  the  gaining  of  such  a  position  relative 
to  the  enemy  as  will  permit  of  the  development  of  a  fire  superior  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  either  by  virtue  of  its  direction  (flanking  or  from 
the  rear)  or  its  volume  (enveloping  action). 

657.  The  movement  of  units  in  the  advance  to  the  attack  should 
be  by  bounds,  i.  e.,  successive  positions  along  the  axis  of  movement 
are  selected  as  intermediate  objectives  and  reconnoitered  prior  to 
occupation.    The  objects  of  the  advance  by  bounds  are: 


(1)  To  preserve  the  direction  of  the  advance, 
(2)-         *  


To  gain  possession  of  the  pointe  of  the  terrain  which  will 
constitute  supporting  points  for  a  further  advance. 

(3)  To  locate  positions  affording  cover  and  determine  the  most 
wntable  routes  of  advance  thereto. 

668.  Surprise  is  an  essential  element  of  a  successful  attack.  In 
small,  as  well  as  large  operations,  the  effect  of  surprise  should  con- 
stantly be  striven  for.  This  effect  is  attained  by  concealment  of 
the  place  or  time  of  attack,  coupled  with  rapidity  of  maneuver. 
Concealment  of  the  point  of  attack  permits  the  offense  to  concen- 
trate superior  forces  and  gain  the  time  required  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  sustained  offensive  before  its  action  can  be  countered  by  a  hostile 
concentration.    Concealment  of  the  time  of  attack  favors  the  moral 
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effect  which  is  the  essence  of  all  offensive  action  and  prevents  the 
defense  from  taking  timely  counter  measures. 

659.  The  effect  of  surprise  must  be  reinforced  and  exploited  by 
fire  superiority.  The  advance  can  dispense  with  fire  protection 
only  when  covered  by  darkness,  fog,  or  smoke. 

660.  The  success  of  auy  operation  undertaken  by  a  unit  depends 
in  a  large  measure  on  the  degree  to  which  subordinate  units  lend  each 
other  mutual  support.  While  for  the  purposes  of  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  an  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  zones  of  action  to  unite, 
such  assignment  must  in  no  sense  be'construed  as  preventing  them  from 
operating  outeide  the  limits  of  such  zones  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  action  of  adjacent  units  when  this  can  be  done  without  aoan- 
doning  their  primary  mission  and  the  tactical  situation  requires  it. 

The  principle  of  mutual  support  is  of  special  application  to  units 
in  support  and  reserve  which  have  not  yet  been  committed  to  action. 

661 .  The  critical  points  of  a  hostile  defensive  system  are  in  general 
those  points  which  afford  extended  observation,  either  over  the 
defensive  zone  and  its  rear,  or  the  ground  over  which  the  attack  must 
advance;  and  those  points  which  control  the  communications  of  the 
defensive  zone  (road  centers,  villages) .  Such  points  are  the  especially 
important  objectives  of  the  attack. 

662.  When  officers  and  men  belonging  to  fighting  troops  leave 
their  proper  places  to  carry  back,  or  to  care  for,  wounded  during  the 
progress  of  tne  action,  they  are  guilty  of  skulking.  This  offense 
must  be  repressed  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

Sec.  ni.— LEADERSHIP. 

General  Considerations. 

663.  The  art  of  leadership  consists  in  applying  sound  tactical 
principles  to  concrete  cases  on  the  battle  field. 

Self-reliance,  initiative,  aggressiveness,  and  a  conception  of  team- 
work are  the  fundamental  cha)*acteristics  of  successful  leadership. 

664.  A  correct  grasp  of  the  situation  and  a  definite  plan  of  action 
form  the  soundest  basis  for  a  successful  combat. 

A  good  plan  once  adopted  and  put  into  execution  should  not  be 
abandonea  unless  it  becomes  clear  that  it  can  not  succeed.  After- 
thoughts are  dangerous,  except  as  they  aid  in  the  execution  of  details 
in  the  original  plan. 

666.  Combats  that  do  not  promise  success  or  some  real  advantage 
to  the  general  issue  should  be  avoided ;  they  cause  unnecessary  losses, 
impair  the  morale  of  one's  own  troops,  and  raise  that  of  the  enemy. 
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666.  Complicated  maneuvers  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in  war. 
All  plans  and  the  methods  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect 
must  be  simple  and  direct. 

Order  and  cohesion  must  be  maintained  within  the  units  if  success 
is  to  be  expected. 

667.  Officers  must  show  themselves  to  be  true  leaders.  They 
must  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their  orders  and  must 
require  of  their  troops  the  strictest  discipline  on  the  field  of  battle. 

668.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  leaders  know  the  capacity 
and  traits  of  those  whom  they  command;  hence  in  making  detach- 
ments units  should  not  be  broken  up,  and  a  deployment  that  would 
cause  an  intermingling  of  the  laiger  imits  in  the  firing  line  should  be 
avoided. 

669.  Leading  is  difficult  when  troops  are  deployed.  A  high 
degree  of  trainmg  and  discipline  and  the  use  of  close-order  formations 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  are  therefore  required. 

670.  In  order  to  lighten  the  severe  physical  strain  inseparable  from 
infcintry  service  in  campaign,  constant  efforts  must  be  made  to  spare 
the  troops  unnecessary  hardship  and  fatigue;  but  when  necessity 
arises,  the  limit  of  endurance  must  be  exacted. 

671.  The  complete  equipment  is  carried  into  action  unless  the 
weather  or  the  physical  condition  of  the  men  renders  such  measure 
a  severe  hardship.  In  any  event,  only  the  pack  *  will  be  laid  aside. 
The  determination  of  this  question  rests  with  the  regimental  com- 
mander. The  complete  equipment  affords  to  men  lying  prone  con- 
siderable protection  against  shrapnel. 

672.  A  commander  takes  full  and  direct  charge  of  his  firing  line 
only  when  tJie  line  has  absorbed  his  whole  command. 

673.  The  latitude  allowed  to  officers  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  size  of  their  commands.  Each  should  see  to  the  general  execu- 
tion of  his  tiisk,  leaving  to  the  proper  subordinates  the  supervision 
of  details,  and  interfering  only  wnen  mistakes  are  made  that  threaten 
to  seriously  prejudice  the  general  plan. 

Teamwork. 

674.  The  comparatively  wide  fronts  of  deployed  units  increase 
the  difficulties  of  control.  Subordinates  must  therefore  be  given 
great  latitude  in  the  execution  of  their  tasks.    The  success  of  the 

}  Tho  "pack"  includes  blanket,  poncho,  clothing,  and  shelter  tent. 
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whole  depends  largely  upon  how  well  each  subordinate  coordinates 
his  work  with  the  general  plan. 

A  great  responsibility  is  necessarily  thrown  upon  subordinates, 
but  responsibility  stimulates  the  right  kind  of  an  ofl&cer. 

575.  In  a  ^ven  situation  it  is  far  better  to  do  any  intelligent  fhtng 
consistent  with  the  aggressive  execution  of  the  general  plan,  than 
to  search  hesitatingly  tor  the  ideal.  This  is  the  true  rule  of  conduct 
for  subordinates  wno  are  required  to  act  upon  their  own  initiative. 

A  subordinate  who  is  reasonably  sure  tnat  his  intended  action  is 
such  as  would  be  ordered  by  the  commander,  were  the  latter  pres- 
ent and  in  possession  of  the  fact«,  has  enough  encouragement  to  go 
ahead  confidently.  He  must  possess  the  loyalty  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  his  superior  and  the  keenness  to  recognize  ana  to  seize 
opportunities  to  further  the  general  plan. 

676.  Independence  must  not  become  license.  Regardless  of  the 
number  of  subordinates  who  are  apparently  supreme  in  their  own 
restricted  spheres,  there  is  but  one  tattle  and  but  one  supreme  will 
to  which  all  must  conform. 

Every  subordinate  must  therefore  work  for  the  general  result. 
He  does  all  in  his  power  to  insure  cooperation  between  the  subdi- 
visions under  his  command.  He  transmits  important  information 
to  adjoining  units  or  to  superiors  in  rear,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
information  received,  keeps  himself  and  his  subordinates  duly  posted 
as  to  the  situation. 

677.  When  circumstances  render  it  impracticable  to  consult  the 
authority  issuing  an  order,  officers  should  not  hesitate  to  vary  from 
such  ord.er  when  it  is  clearly  based  upon  an  incorrect  view  of  the 
situation,  is  impossible  of  execution,  or  nas  been  rendered  impractica- 
ble on  account  of  changes  which  have  occurred  since  its  promulgation. 
In  the  application  of  this  rule  the  responsibility  for  mistakes  rests 
upon  the  subordinate,  but  unwillingness  to  assume  responsibility 
on  proper  occasions  is  inductive  of  weakness. 

Superiors  should  be  careful  not  to  censure  an  apparent  disobedience 
where  the  act  was  done  in  the  proper  spirit  and  to  advance  the 
generalplan. 

678.  when  the  men*  of  two  or  more  units  intermingle  in  the  firing 
line,  all  officers  and  men  submit  at  once  to  the  senior.  Officers  and 
platoon  guides  seek  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  casualties.  Each 
seizes  any  opportunity  to  exercise  the  functions  consistent  with  his 
grade,  and  all  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  control. 

Every  lull  in  the  action  should  be  utilized  for  as  complete  restora- 
tion of  order  in  the  firing  line  as  the  ground  or  other  conditions  per- 
mit. 
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679.  Any  officer  or  p.  o.  who  becomes  separated  from  his  proper 
unit  and  can  not  rejoin  must  at  once  place  himself  and  his  command 
at  the  disposal  of  me  nearest  higher  commander. 

Anyone  having  completed  an  assi^ed  task  must  seek  to  rejoin 
his  proper  command.  Failing  in  tms,  he. should  join  the  nearest 
troops  engaged  with  the  enemy. 

580.  Men  are  taught  the  necessity  of  remaining  with  their  com- 
panies, but  those  who  become  detached  must  join  the  nearest  com- 
pany and  serve  with  it  until  the  battle  Ls  over  or  reorganization 
's  ordered. 

.    Sec.  IV.— COMBAT  PRINCIPLES. 

581.  Combat  is  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  offensive 
and  the  defensive.  The  defensive  is  divided  into  the  purely  pas- 
sive defense  and  the  temporary  defense,  which  has  for  its  ob;|ect 
the  assumption  of  the  offensive  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 

Decisive  results  are  obtained  only  by  the  offensive.  Aggres- 
siveness wins  battles.  The  purely  passive  defense  is  adopted  only 
when  the  mission  can  be  fully  accomplished  by  this  method  of  war- 
fare. In  all  other  cases,  if  a  force  be  obliged  by  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  the  defensive,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  a  change  to  the  offensive  with  all  or  part  of 
the  forces  will  be  made  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant  such  change. 

682.  Irrespective  of  other  considerations,  successful  operations 
in  the  field  depend: 

1.  Upon  a  concrete,  definite,  and  well-advised  plan  of  action;  and, 

2.  Upon  a  proper  communication  of  this  plan  to  the  subordinates 
who  must  assist  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  first  of  these  involves  a  proper  estimate  of  the  situation, 
ha^^ng  due  regard  to  the  tactical  situation  and  the  forces  available 
and  opposing;  the  second  involves  the  issue  of  formal  field  orders,  to 
adequately  convey  the  plan  to  the  various  units  concerned.  The 
larger  the  forces  and  the  greater  the  distribution  of  the  command, 
the  more  necessary  is  it  tlmt  such  plan  and  such  orders  be  well  con- 
ceived and  clearly  expressed. 

Plan  of  Action. 

688.  The  estimate  of  the  situation  and  the  resulting  plan  of  action 
are  based  upon  the  information  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  terrain 
obtained  by  reconnaissance  ancL  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  upon 
the  study  of  the  terrain  in  the  neld  of  probable  operations,  by  the 
Iwider  himself.  The  leader  then  carefully  considers,  from  his  own 
viewpoint,  aU  the  circumstances  affecting  the  particular  problem. 
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In  maklDg  his  estimate  he  considers  his  mission  as  set  forth  in  the 
orders  or  instructions  under  which  he  is  acting,  or  as  deduced  by  him 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  situation,  all  available  information  of  the 
enemy  (strength,  position,  movements,  probable  intentions,  etc.), 
conditions  affecting  his  own  command  (strength,  position,  support- 
ing troops^  etc.),  and  the  terrain  in  so  far  as  it  a^ects  the  particular 
military  situation.  He  also  considers  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
troops  on  both  sides,  and  the  probable  results  of  victory  or  defeat. 
He  then  compares  the  various  plans  of  action  open  to  him  and  decides 
upon  the  one  that  will  best  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  mission. 

In  doubtful  cases  aggressiveness  and  initiative  will  usually  win. 
To  take  up  a  defensive  position,  to  withdraw,  or  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  march  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the  enemy  may  be  a  con- 
servative or  prudent  course  to  follow  in  doubtful  cases,  but  such  a 
course  will  not  bring  victory  nor  shorten  the  campaign.  The  mis- 
sion of  an  army  in  war  is  to  win  battles.  Every  step  taken  must  be 
with  that  end  in  view. 

Clear  and  decisive  orders  are  the  logical  result  of  definite  and  sure 
decisions  and  are  the  means  of  transforming  the  decision  into  action. 

Combat  Orders. 

684.  The  initial  combat  orders  of  the  brigade  are  almost  invariably 
written;  those  of  the  regiment  are  generally  so.  The  written  order 
ic  preferable  and  is  used  whenever  time  permits. 

if  time  permits,  subsequent  orders  are  likewise  written,  either  as 
field  orders  or  messages. 

686.  The  initial  combat  orders  of  battalions  and  smaller  units  are 
usually  given  verbally.  For  this  purpose  the  subordinates  for  whom 
the  orders  are  intended  are  assembled,  if  practicable,  at  a  place 
from  which  the  situation  and  plan  can  be  explained. 

Subsequent  orders  are  verbal  or  in  the  form  of  verbal  or  writte  i 
messages.  Verbal  messages  should  not  be  used  unless  they  are 
short  and  unmistakable. 

686.  Usually  the  orders  of  a  conmiander  are  intended  for,  and 
are  given  to,  the  commanders  of  the  next  lower  units,  but  in  an 
emergency  a  commander  should  not  hesitate  to  give  orders  directly 
to  any  subordinate.  In  such  case  he  should  promptly  inform  Ihe 
intermediate  commander  concerned. 

687.  (1)  The  combat  order  gives  such  information  of  the  enemy 
and  of  neighboring  or  supporting  friendly  troops  as  will  enable 
subordinates  to  understand  the  situation. 
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(2)  The  general  plan  of  action  is  stated  in  brief  terms,  but  enough 
of  llie  commander's  intentions  are  divulged  to  guide  the  subsequent 
actions  of  the  subordinates. 

(3)  The  commander  assigns  tasks,  fronts,  objectives,  sectors  or 
areas,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  plan.  If  the  terms  employed 
convey  definite  ideas  and  leave  no  loopholes,  the  conduct  of  sub- 
ordinates will  generally  be  correspondingly  satisfactory.  Combat 
orders  should  prescribe  communication,  reconnaissance,  flank 
protection,  etc.,  when  some  special  disposition  is  desired  or  when 
an  omission  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  may  reasonably  be  feared. 

(4)  Such  misc^Js^eous  matter  relating  to  special  troops,  trains, 
ammunition,  and  future  movements  of  me  commander  is  added  as 
concerns  tiie  combat  itself. 

688.  Combat  orders  are  the  expression  of  a  fixed  decision  and 
must  definitely  state  the  end  in  view,  such  as  "To  attack, "  or  "To 
take  up  and  defend"  a  xK)eition.  Vs^ie  or  ambiguous  orders  indi- 
cate vacillation  and  the  absence  of  any  definite  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  officer  responsible  for  them. 

Such  expressions  as  "attempt  to  capture,"  "try  to  hold,"  "as 
fctr  as  possible, "  "as  well  as  you  can,"  etc.,  are  forbidden.  They 
tend  to  divide  responsibility  between  the  commander  and  his 
subordinates. 

Troops  have  a  right  to  be  told,  in  terms  that  are  direct  and  un- 
mistakable, exactly  what  it  is  their  leader  wants  them  to  do. 

689.  When  issuing  orders,  a  commander  should  indicate  clearly 
wkat  is  to  be  done  by  each  subordinate,  but  not  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
He  should  not  encroach  upon  the  functions  of  a  subordinate  by 
prescribing  details  of  execution  unless  he  has  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  ability  or  judgment  of  the  subordinate,  and  can  not  substitute 
another.  The  order  should  contain  everything  beyond  the  independ- 
ent authority  of  tiie  subordinate,  but  nothing  more. 

690.  When  the  transmission  of  orders  involves  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  during  which  the  situation  may  change,  detailed 
ttfitructions  are  avoided.  The  same  rule  holds  when  orders  may 
have  to  be  carried  out  under  unforseen  circumstances.  In  sucn 
cases  letters  of  guidance  are  preferable;  they  lay  stress  upon  the 
object  to  be  attained,  and  leave  open  the  means  to  be  employed. 
Orders  attempting  to  arrange  matters  too  far  in  advance  may  have 
to  be  recalled  and  others  substituted;  such  changes  impose  needless 
hardships  upon  a  command  and  injure  its  morale. 
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Details  of  tune  and  pls^ce  are  carefully  stated.  Subordinate 
commanders  and  staff  officers  regulate  their  watches  by  the  time 
kept  at  headquarters. 

Orders  issued  by  subordinates  should  not  be  mere  repetitions  of 
those  from  higher  authority  with  additions  of  their  own.  New 
orders  are  generally  clearer  and  more  satisfactory. 

691.  Once  committed  to  any  line  of  action,  change  to  another  is 
costly  both  in  men  and  morale.  It  is  impossible  for  the  higher 
troop  leaders  to  directly  influence  the  course  of  action  once  begun 
in  any  way  except  throtigh  the  use  of  such  reserves  as  may  be  at 
hand.  Modem  nre  effect  will  not  permit  the  higher  leaders  to 
change  abruptly  the  course  of  action  of  troops  already  engaged  by 
the  mere  sending  of  orders,  verbal  or  written,  to  the  commanders  of 
such  troops. 

Framing  Field  Orders. 

692.  The  instructions  of  the  preceding  articles  concerning  combat 
orders  apply  also  to  any  other  variety  of  field  orders.  In  framing 
field  orders,  the  standard  form  of  the>se  orders  should  be  adhered  to 
where  practicable. 

693.  Field  orders  must  be  clear  and  definite.  Expressions  de- 
pending upon  the  view  point  of  the  observer,  such  as  ri^ht,  left,  in 
front  of,  behind,  on  this  side,  beyond,  etc.,  are  avoided,  reference 
bein^  made  to  points  of  the  compass  instead.  The  terms  right  and 
left,  nowever,  may  be  applied  to  individuals  or  bodies  of  men,  or 
to  the  banks  of  a  stream;  m  the  latter  case  the  observer  is  supposed 
to  be  facing  downstream.  The  terms  ri^ht  flank  and  left  flauK  are 
fixed  designations.  They  apply  primarily  to  the  right  and  left  of 
a  command  when  facing  the  enemy  and  do  not  change  when  the 
command  is  retreatinc;.  The  head  of  a  column  is  its  leading  ele- 
ment, no  matter  in  what  direction  the  column  is  facing;  the  otlier 
extremity  is  the  tail. 

Field  orders  are  brief;  short  sentences  are  easily  understood* 
conjectures,  expectations,  reasons  for  measures  adopted,  and  detailed 
instructions  for  a  variety  of  possible  events,  do  not  inspire  confidence, 
and  should  be  avoided. 

In  framing  field  orders  the  integrity  of  tactical  units  is  preserved 
whenever  practicable. 

694.  To  minimize  the  possibility  of  error,  geographical  names 
are  written  or  printed  in  ROMAN  CAPITALS;  when  the  spelling 
does  not  conform  to  the  pronunciation,  the  latter  is  shown  genet- 
ically in  parentheses,  thus:  BICESTER  (Bister),  GILA  (He^-la). 
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When  two  or  more  places  or  features  on  the  map  have  the  same 
name  they  are  distinguished  by  reference  to  other  points. 

A  road  is  designated  by  connectii^two  or  more  names  of  places 
on  the  road  with  dashes,  iJius:  LEAVENWORTH— LOWEMONT— 
ATCHISON  road. 

As  a  rule  an  affirmative  form  of  expression  is  used.  Such  an  order 
aa  "The  artillery  will  not  accompany  the  infantry"  is  defective, 
because  the  gist  of  the  order  depends  upon  the  single  word  '^not/' 

Written  orders  should  be  so  aistinct  afl  to  be  l^ble  even  in  bad 
light. 

Forms  of  Complete  Field  Orders. 

696.  The  following  forms  used  by  the  United  States  Army  are 
g:iven  for  the  convenience  of  officers  in  the  field  and  with  a  view  of 
securing  uniformity  in  the  service.  The  sequence  in  paragraph  3  is 
not  obligatory,  the  commander  arranging  the  details  according  to  his 
be?t  judgment.  For  further  forms,  see  Field  Service  Reflations, 
United  States  Army. 

1.  For  an  Advance. 

Field  Orders  [Title] 

No.  — .  [Place] 

[Reference  to  map  used]  [Date  and  hour] 

Troops  1.  [Information  ofenemy  and  of  our  supporting  troops] 

(a)  Independent  Cavalry:        2.  [Plan  of  commander] 

[Commander]  3.  (&)  [Instructions  for  independent  cavalry— place 

[Troops]  and  time  of  departure,  roads  or  country  to  be  covered, 

(b)  Advance  Guard:  special  mission] 

[Commander]  (b)  [Instructions  for  advance  guard— place  and  time 

[Troops]  of  dei»rture,  or  distance  at  which  it  is  to  precede  the 

(c)  Main  Body— in  order   mfdn  bodv,  route,  special  mission] 

of  march:  (c)  flnstructions  lor  main  body— distance  at  which  it 

[Commander]  1        is  io  follow  the  advance  guard,  or  place  and  time  of 

(d)  Right  [left]  Flank         departure) 

Guard:  (d)  [Instructions  for  flank  guard— place  and  time  of 

[Commands]  departure,  route,  special  mission] 

fTroops]  (e)  [Instructions  for  signal  troops— lines  of  informs- 

(e)  Signal  Troops :  tion  to  be  established,  special  mission] 

[Commander]  (x)  (Instructions  for  outi)ost— when  relieved,  subse- 

[Troops]  quent  duties] 

4.  [Instructions  for  field  train— escort,  distance  in 

rear  of  column,  or  destination  when  different  from  that 

of  main  body,  if  disposition  not  previously  covered  in 

"Orders"] 

Unstmctions  for  sanitary,  ammunition,  supply,  and  engineer  trains  when  necessary] 

5.  [Place  of  commander  or  where  mesnges  may  be  sent] 

[Authentication! 
[How  and  to  whom  issued] 

1  If  a  commander  is  designated  for  the  main  body,  his  name  is  inserted  here. 
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Field  Orders 
No.— 
[Reference  to  map  used] 
Troops 

(a)  Advance  Cavalry: 

[Commander] 
[Troops! 

(b)  Supports: « 

No.  1  [Commander] 

[Troops] 
No.  2  [Commander] 


2.  For  Outposts. 


[Titlel 
[Place] 
[Date  and  hour] 

1 .  [Information  of  enemy  and  of  our  supporting  troops] 

2.  [Plan  of  commander— to  establish  outpost, approxi* 
mate  line  of  resistance] 

3.  (a)  [Instructions  for  advance  cavalry — contact 
with  enemy,  roads  or  country  to  be  specially  watched, 
special  mission] 

(b)  [Instructions  for  supports— positions  they  are  to 
occupy,  and  sections  of  hne  of  resistance  which  they 
are  to'hold ,  intrenching,  etc.] 

(c)  [Instructions  for  detached  post— positicn  to  be 
occupied,  duties,  amount  of  resistance] 

(d)  [Instructions  for  reserve— location,  observation 
of  flanks,  conduct  in  case  of  attack,  duties  of  special 
troops] 

4.  [Instructions  for  field  train  if  necessary] 

5.  [Place  of  commander  or  where  messages  may  be 
sent,  location  of  lines  of  information] 

[Authentication] 

tHow  and  to  whom  issued]  > 
t  is  sometimes  necessary  to  issue  two  outpost  ordo^;  the  first  as  above,  containing 
general  instructions;  the  second,  issued  after  an  inspection  of  the  line,  and  contain- 
mg  more  definite  instructions  or  involving  changes. 


(c) 


[Troops] 
No.  3  [Commander] 
[Troops] 
Detached  Post: 
[Commander] 
[Troops] 
(d)  Reserve: 

[Commander] 
[Troops] 


[Title! 
[Place] 
[Date  and  hour] 


Field  Orders  3.  For  an  Atteck. 

No.— 
[Reference  to  map  used] 

1.  jlnformaticn  of  enemy  and  of  our  supporting  troops] 

2.  [Flan  of  commander— indicating  the  general  plan  of  attack,  usually  to  envelop 
a  flank] 

3.  (a)  [Instructions  for  artillery— position,  first  target,  generallv  hostile  artillery] 
Cb)  rinstructions  for  holding  attack  * — commander,  troops,  direction  and  objective] 

(c)  [Instructions  for  main  attack — commander,  troops,  direction  and  objective] 

(d)  Instructions  for  reserve— commander,  troops,  position] 

(e)  [Instructions  for  cavairy- generally  to  operate  on  one  or  both  flanks,  or  to 
execute  some  special  mission] 

(t)  [Instructions for  engineers— any  special  mission] 

(g)  [Instructions  for  signal  troops— to  establish  lines  of  information  l>etween  the 
commander  and  the  main  and  secondary  attacks,  artillery,  reserves,  etc.] 

4.  [Instructions  for  sanitary  train— location  of  dressing  stations  and  stations  for 
slightly  wounded  when  practicablej 

Instructions  for  ammunition  tram— location  of  ammunition  distributing  stations] 
Instructions  for  field  and  supply  trains,  if  not  previously  covered  in  orders] 
>.  [  Place  of  commander  or  where  messages  may  be  sent]  [Authentication] 

How  and  to  whom  issued] 
NOTE. — In  war  it  is  not  always  possible  to  issue  a  complete  attack  order  like  the 

above,  disposing  of  an  entire  command.    In  unezpectea  encounters,  for  instance, 

orders  must  be  given  as  the  situation  develoi)s. 

*  Numbered  from  the  right. 

*  For  small  outposts  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  write  this  order  without  a  mar- 
ginal distribution  of  troops. 

4  The  term  ''holding  attack"  as  used  in  this  form  is  for  convenience  only;  it  is 
never  used  in  actual  orders,  as  the  vigor  of  an  attack  might  be  lessened  if  the  troops 
knew  it  was  "holding"  only. 
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Communicatioiis. 

596.  Comxnunicatioii  is  maintained  by  means  of  staff  officers^ 
xnessengere,  relay  systems,  connecting  files,  visual  signals,  telegraph, 
ortelepnone. 

697.  Each  raiment,  employing  its  own  personnel,  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  communication  from  the  rg.  c.  back  to  tiie 
brigade  and  forward  to  the  battalions.  For  this  purpose  the  regiment 
uses  the  various  means  which  may  be  furnished  it.  The  staff  and 
orderlies,  r^g;imental  and  battalion,  are  practiced  in  the  use  of  these 
means  and  in  messenger  service.    Orderlies  carry  signal  flags. 

698.  Connection  between  the  firing  line  and  the  bn.  c.  or  r^.  c.  is 
practically  limited  to  the  prescribed  flag,  arm,  and  bugle  signals. 
Other  means  can  only  be  supplemental. 

699.  The  artillery  generally  communicates  with  the  firing  line  by 
means  of  its  own  stan  officers  or  through  an  agent  who  accompanies 
some  unit  in  or  near  the  front.  The  infantry  keeps  him  informed 
as  to  the  situation  and  affords  him  any  reasonable  assistance.  When 
the  infantry  is  dependent  upon  the  artillery  for  fire  support,  perfect 
coordination  through  this  representative  is  of  great  importance. 

Sec  v.— COMBAT  RECONNAISSANCE. 

600.  Combat  reconnaissance  is  of  vital  importance  and  must  not 
be  neglected.  By  proper  preliminary  reconnaissance,  deployments 
on  wrong  lines,  or  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  surprises  may  generally 
be  prevented. 

601.  Troops  deployed  and  under  fire  can  not  change  front  and  thus 
they  suffer  greatly  when  enfiladed.  Troops  in  close  order  formation 
may  suffer  heavy  losses  in  a  short  time  if  subjected  to  hostile  fire. 
In  both  formations  troops  must  be  protected  by  proper  reconnais- 
sance and  warning. 

602.  The  difficulty  of  reconnaissance  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  enemy  to  screen  himself. 

The  strength  of  the  reconnoitering  party  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  information  desired  and  tne  nature  of  the  hostile 
screen.  In  exceptional  cases  as  much  as  a  battalion  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  break  through  the  hostile  screen  and  enable  the  com- 
mander or  officer  in  charge  to  reconnoiter  in  person. 

A  laige  reconnoitering  party  is  conducted  so  as  to  open  the  way  for 
small  patrols,  to  serve  as  a  supporting  force  or  rallying  point  for  them, 
and  to  receive  and  transmit  information.  Such  parties  maintain 
signal  communication  with  the  main  body  if  practicable. 
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603.  Each  separate  column  moving  forward  to  dei)loy  must  recon- 
noiter  to  its  front  and  flank  and  keep  in  touch  with  adjoining  colmnns. 
The  extent  of  the  reconnaissance  to  the  flank  depends  upon  the  isola- 
tion of  the  column. 

604.  Before  an  attack  a  reconnaissance  must  be  made  to  determine 
the  enemy 's  position,  the  location  of  his  flanks,  the  character  of  the 
terrain,  the  nature  of  the  hostile  field  works,  etc.,  in  order  to  prevent 
premature  deployment  and  the  resulting  fatigue  and  loss  of  time. 

It  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  send  forward  a  thin  skirmish 
line  in  order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  open  fire  and  reveal  his  position. 

606.  It  will  frequently  be  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  informa- 
tion until  after  the  action  has  begun.  The  delay  that  may  be  war- 
ranted for  the  purpose  of  reconnaissance  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  attack  and  the  necessity  for  promptness.  For  example,  in  a 
meeting  engagement,  and  sometimes  in  a  holding  attack,  the  recon- 
naissance may  have  to  be  hasty  and  superficial,  whereas  in  an  attack 
against  an  enemy  carefully  prepared  for  defense  there  will  generally 
be  both  time  and  necessity  for  thorough  reconnaissance. 

606.  In  defense,  reconnaissance  must  be  kept  up  to  determine 
the  enemy's  line  of  advance,  to  ascertain  his  dispositions,  to  prevent 
his  reconnaissance,  etc. 

Patrols  or  parties  posted  to  prevent  hostile  reconnaissance  should 
relieve  the  main  body  of  the  necessity  of  betraying  its  position  by 
firing  on  small  bodies  of  the  enemy. 

607.  Reconnaissance  continues  throughout  the  action. 

A  firing  or  skirmish  line  can  take  care  of  its  front,  but  its  flanks 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  modem  firearms.  The  moral  effect 
of  flanking  fire  is  as  great  as  the  physical  effect.  Hence,  combat 
patrols  to  give  warning  or  covering  detachments  to  give  security  are 
indispensable  on  exposed  flanks.  This  is  equally  true  in  attack  or 
defense. 

608.  The  fact  that  mounted  patrols  are  known  to  be  posted  in  a 
certain  direction  does  not  relieve  infantry  commanders  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  reconnaissance  and  security. 

To  be  surprised  by  an  enemy  at  short  range  is  an  unpardonable 
offense. 

609.  The  commander  of  a  unit  on  a  flank  of  a  general  line  invari- 
ably provides  for  the  necessary  reconnaissance  and  security  on  that 
flank  unless  higher  authority  has  specifically  ordered  it.  In  any 
event,  he  sends  out  combat  patrols  as  needed. 

Where  the  unit  is  on  a  flank  of  one  section  of  the  line  and  a  consid- 
erable interval  lies  between  the  imit  and  the  next  section,  he  makes 
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Bunilar  provision.  In  anticipation  of  the  occurrence  of  gaps  between 
attacki^  units,  strong  combat  patrols  are  usually  detailed  by  bat- 
talions and  larger  unite  prior  to  engagement,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining tactical  contact  with  adjacent  units. 

Organization  commanders  in  the  first  line  establish  patrols  to 
observe  and  report  the  progress  or  conduct  of  adjoining  troops  when 
these  can  not  be  seen. 

Sec.  VL— DEPLOYMENT. 

610.  Units  are  deployed  in  depth  and  in  frontage.  These  two 
factors  are  mutually  interdependent.  Units  which  are  required  to 
make  a  slight  advance  are  deployed  in  relatively  slight  depth  and 
may  therefore  be  assigned  an  extended  frontage.  On  the  other 
hand,  units  of  whom  a  considerable  penetration  is  required  must  be 
deployed  in  relatively  great  dept^h.  As  a  general  rule,  a  definite 
frontage  is  assigned  to  an  attacking  unit;  from  the  frontage  assigned, 
other  factors  such  as  the  nature  of  the  terrain  being  also  considered, 
the  unit  commander  should  be  able  to  deduce  the  depth  of  deploy- 
ment and  dispose  the  component  parts  of  his  command  accordingly. 

611.  The  depth  of  deployment  will  vary  greatly  along  the  front 
of  an  attacking  force.  Where  the  maneuver  to  be  executed  involves 
penetration  of  the  hostile  front,  it  will  generally  be  greatest  at  those 
points  that  most  favor  the  advance  and  least  in  front  of  points  which 
are  naturally  strongest  and  most  difficult  of  reduction.  If  the  ma- 
neuver be  one  of  envelopment,  the  greatest  depth  will  exist  on  the 
flank  in  extension  of  which  the  envelopment  is  to  take  place;  fronts 
which  have  only  a  holding  or  supporting  mission,  attack  m  relatively 
slight  depth  and  great  extension. 

612.  To  gain  decisive  results,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  use 
all  the  troops  at  some  stage  of  the  combat.  But  in  the  beginning, 
while  the  situation  is  imcertain,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  engage 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  command.  In  the  original  deployment, 
the  strength  of  the  reserve  held  out  by  each  commander  may  comprise 
from  one-sixth  to  two-thirds  of  his  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not 
einploy  too  few  and  sacrifice  them  in  driblets. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  holding  out  reserves  for  the  purpose 
of  meetine  unexpected  emergencies,  the  strengUi  of  reserves  is 
controlled  l>y  the  relation  of  depth  and  frontage  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 610. 

613.  The  density  of  the  whole  deployment  decreases  with  the  size 
of  the  command  because  the  larger  the  command  the  greater  the  depth 
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of  deployment.  Thus,  a  battalion  acting  alone  may  attack  with  two 
men  per  yard  of  front,  but  a  regiment  with  three  battalions  may 
only  double  the  front  of  one  battalion. 

614.  In  the  deployment,  companies  establish  the  assaulting  echelon 
each  furnishing  its  own  support.  In  each  unit  larger  than  a  company, 
a  reserve  is  held  out. 

The  function  of  the  support  is,  in  principle,  the  reinforcement 
of  the  assaiflting  echelon  and  the  protection  of  its  flanks.  Rein- 
forcement may  take  place  by  increasing  the  density  of  the  echelon 
or  filling  up  gaps,  or  by  prolongation  of  the  echelon  (enveloping 
action). 

Reserves  are  primarily  maneuvering  bodies  whose  r61e  is  the  out- 
flanking of  points  of  resistance  developed  by  assaulting  echelons, 
the  continuation  of  the  action  of  assaulting  echelons  when  these 
become  exhausted,  and  the  taking  in  flank  of  resistances  holding  out 
in  front  of  adjacent  units. 

616.  When  the  deployment  can  be  made  deliberately,  under  the 

Srotection  of  troops  already  in  position,  units  are  conducted  to  pre- 
etermined  places  of  deployment  and  formed  for  attack,  usually 
under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Silence  and  order  in  forming  up  are 
indispensable, 

616.  Troops  are  massed  preparatory  to  deployment  when  the 
nature  of  their  deplo^onent  can  not  be  foreseen,  or  it  is  desirable  to 
shorten  the  column  or  clear  the  road. 

617.  Where  time  does  not  permit  of  a  deliberate  deployment  ref- 
lated in  detail,  large  commands  are  ordinarily  first  formed  into  Ime 
of  columns  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  front  prior  to  deploying. 
These  columns  march  on  assigned  direction  lines  and  take  up  an 
approach  formation  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  zone  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  fire.  In  approach  formation,  distances  and  intervals  should 
be  so  regulated  that  no  two  elements  can  be  taken  under  the  burst 
of  the  same  hostile  shell. 

618.  During  the  approach  march,  systematic  reconnaissance  is 
carried  out  with  a  view  to  locating  shelled  areas .  Such  areas  and 
other  points  such  as  villages,  defiles,  small  woods,  etc.,  likely  to 
have  been  registered  by  hostile  artilllery,  are  avoided.  These  con- 
siderations are  more  important  than  considerations  of  cover. 

619.  The  approach  march  is  conducted  in  a  series  of  bounds;  the 
column  directs  its  march  successively  from  one  to  another  Of  a  series 
of  successive  points  which  define  the  route  of  advance.  The  advance 
is  conducted  under  the  protection  of  covering  detachments.    Pro- 
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tection  against  low-fljdng  airplanes  is  assured  by  assignment  of 
machine  guns  to  anti-aircraft  missions. 

620.  Where  practicable,  the  infantry  moves  across  country,  leaving 
roads  free  for  traffic. 

621.  Each  subordinate  commander,  after  receiving  his  order  for 
action,  should  precede  his  command,  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to 
reconnoiter  the  ground  personally,  and  should  prepare  to  issue  his 
order  promptly.  Each  commander  of  a  first-line  battalion  should 
reconnoiter  an3  locate  a  position  under  cover  of  which  the  battalion 
can  be  formed  for  attack  and  objectives  assigned  to  companies 
without  danger  of  surprise. 

622.  The  premature  deployment  into  combat  formation  causes 
unnecessary  latigue  and  loss  of  time,  and  may  result  in  a  faulty  direc- 
tion being  taken.  Troops  once  deployed  make  even  minor  changes 
with  difficulty;  and  this  difficulty  increases  with  the  frontage  of  me 
echelons. 

623.  In  the  larger  units,  when  the  original  deployment  is  found  to 
be  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  deploy 
r^erves  on  the  correct  front,  and  withdraw  and  assemble  the  leading 
echelon. 

624.  When  j)racticable,  direction  lines  should  be  maintained  by 
compass  beanngs.  Where  landmarks  only  are  assigned,  misunder- 
Btandines  will  irequently. arise,  and  units  will  be  found  attacking 
obliquely  across  the  line  of  advance  of  other  troops.  This  results 
in  troops  being  crowded  in  some  areas  while  other  areas  remain 
vacant. 

With  the  proper  use  of  the  compass,  no  difficulty  will  be  encountered 
either  in  wooded  or  open  country  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  lines 
of  advance .  Painstaking  trai  ning  is  required  for  both  officers  and  men 
in  marching  across  country  and  tihrough  timber  by  compass  direction. 

626.  When  it  is  intended  to  fight  to  a  decision,  fire  superiority  is 
essential.  To  gain  this,  two  things  are  necessary:  A  heavy  fire  and 
a  fire  well  directed  and  controlled.  Both  of  these  are  best  obtained 
when  the  firing  line  is  as  dense  as  practicable,  while  leaving  the 
men  room  for  the  free  use  of  their  rifles. 

If  the  men  are  too  widely  separated,  direction  and  control  are  very 
difficult,  often  impossible,  and  the  intensity  of  fire  is  slight  in  pro- 
portion to  the  front  occupied. 

626.  In  an  attack  or  stubborn  defense  the  firing  line  should  have 
.a  density  of  one  man  per  yard  of  front  occupied. 

186396*'— 21 11 
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Where  the  tactical  situation  demands  the  holding  of  a  line  too  long 
to  be  occupied  throughout  at  this  density,  it  is  generally  better  to 
deploy  companies  or  platoons  at  one  man  per  yard,  leaving  gaps  in 
the  line  between  them,  than  to  distribute  the  men  xmiformly  at 
increased  intervals. 

627.  A  relatively  thin  firing  line  may  be  employed  when  merely 
covering  the  movements  of  other  forces;  when  on  the  defensive 
against  poor  troops;  when  the  final  action  to  be  token  has  not  yet 
bSen  determined;  and,  in  general,  when  fire  superiority  is  not 
necessary. 

628.  The  length  of  the  firing  line  that  the  whole  force  may  employ 
depends  upon  &e  density  of  the  line  and  the  strength  in  rear  required 
by  the  situation. 

Supports  and  reserves  constitute  the  strength  in  rear. 

In  a  decisive  attack  they  should  be  at  least  strong  enough  to 
replace  a  heavy  loss  in  the  original  firing  line  and  to  increase  the 
chaiging  line  to  a  density  of  at  least  one  and  one-half  men  per  yard 
and  still  have  troops  in  rear  for  protection  and  for  the  other  purposes 
mentioned  above. 

629.  A  small  force  in  a  covering  or  delaying  action  requires  very 
little  strength  in  rear,  while  a  la^e  force  fighting  a  decisive  battle 
requires  much.  Therefore,  depending  upon  circumstances,  the 
original  deployment,  including  the  strength  in  rear,  may  vary  from 
1  to  10  men  per  yard.  Against  an  enemy  poorly  disciplined  and 
trained,  or  lacking  in  morsue,  a  thinner  deployment  is  permissible. 

630.  The  general  deployment  for  a  lon^  line  of  battle  comprising 
several  battle  districts  is  not  directly  considered  in  these  regulations. 
The  deployments  treated  of  herein  are  those  of  the  infantry  wi^in 
such  districts. 

The  density  of  deployment  in  these  districts  may  vary  greatly, 
depending  upon  the  activity  expected  in  each.  Within  these 
battle  districts,  as  well  as  in  smaller  forces  acting  alone,  parts  of  the 
line  temporarily  of  less  importance  may  be  held  weakly,  in  order  to 
economize  troops  and  to  have  more  at  the  decisive  point. 

631.  The  front  that  a  unit  may  occupy  when  deployed  depends 
also  upon  whether  its  flanks  are  secured.  If  both  flanks  are  secured 
by  other  troops,  the  unit  may  increase  its  front  materially  by  reduc- 
ing its  reserve  or  supports.  If  only  one  flank  is  so  secured,  the  front 
may  still  be  somewhat  increased;  but  the  exposed  flank  must  be 
guarded  by  posting  the  supports  or  reserve  toward  that  flank. 

Natural  obstacles  that  secure  the  flanks  have  practically  the  same 
effect  upon  deployment. 
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632.  Except  when  assigned  as  supports  or  reserve,  regiments  in 
the  brigade,  battalions  in  the  regiment,  and  companies  in  the  bat- 
talion are,  when  practicable,  deployed  side  by  siae. 

633.  In  the  deployment,  battalions  establish  tiie  firing  line,  each 
furnishing  its  own  support. 

In  each  unit  laiger  than  the  battalion  a  reserve  is  held  out,  its 
strength  depending  upon  circumstances.  In  ^neral,  the  reserve 
is  employed  by  the  commander  to  meet  or  miprove  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  firing  line.  It  must  not  be  too 
weak  or  too  spht  up.  It. must  be  posted  where  the  commander 
believes  it  will  be  needed  for  decisive  action,  or  where  he  desires  to 
bring  about  such  action.  When  necessary,  parts  of  it  reinforce  or 
prolong  the  firing  line. 

Deplosrment  for  Attack. 

634.  Where  open  terrain  exposes  troops  to  hostile  artlUery  fire  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  deployment  2  miles  or  more  from  the 
hostile  position. 

The  loregroimd  should  be  temporarily  occupied  by  covering 
troops.  II  the  enemy  occupies  the  foreground  with  detachments, 
the  covering  troope  must  drive  them  back. 

To  enable  large  forces  to  gain  groimd  toward  the  enemy,  it  may 
Bometimee  be  cheaper  and  quicker  in  the  end  to  move  well  forward 
and  to  deploy  at  night.  In  such  case  the  area  in  which  the  deploy- 
ment is  to  be  made  should,  if  practicable,  be  occupied  by  covering 
troops  before  dark. 

The  deployment  will  be  made  with  great  difficulty  unless  the 
ground  hals  been  studied  by  daylight.  The  deployment  gains  little 
unless  it  establishes  the  firing  hne  well  within  effective  range  of  tha 
enemy's  main  position.    (See  Night  Operations,  Art.  1046  et  seq,) 

686.  Each  unit  assi^ed  a  task  deploys  when  on  its  direction  line, 
or  opposite  its  objective,  and  when  it  has  no  longer  sufficient  cover 
for  advancing  in  close  order.  In  the  firing  line,  intervals  of  25  to  50 
yards  should  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible  between  battalions. 
In  the  larger  units  it  may  be  necessary  to  indicate  on  the  map  the 
direction  or  objective,  but  to  battalion  commanders  it  should  be 
pointed  out  on  the  ^ound. 

636.  The  reserve  is  kept  near  enough  to  the  firing  line  to  be  on 
hand  at  the  decisive  stage.  It  is  posted  with  reference  to  the  attack, 
or  to  that  part  of  the  attacking  Ime,  from  which  the  greater  results 
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are  expected;  it  is  aliso  charged  with  flank  protection,  but  should  be 
kept  intact. 

Supports  are  considered  in  Arts.  742,  773,  778,  808  et  seq.,  822  et 
seq.,  837. 

Sec  Vn.— ADVANCING  THE  ATTACK. 

637.  Where  troops  are  not  in  contact  with  the  enemy  prior  to  the 
attack,  the  assaulting  echelon  must  ordinarily  advance  a  long  dis- 
tance before  it  is  justified  in  opening  fire.  It  can  not  combat  the 
enemy 's  artillery,  and  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  if  it  combats  the  defend- 
er's  long-range  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  Hence  it  ignores  both, 
and  by  taking  full  advantage  of  cover  and  of  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  advances  to  a  first  firing  position  at  the  shortest  range  possible. 

638.  At  long  range,  the  best  protection  of  advancing  troops  against 
loss  consists  in  their  own  movement  and  the  utilization  of  cover  from 
view.  It  should  be  impressed  on  all  ranks  that  cover  alone  does  not 
diminish  losses,  but  that  their  best  protection  consists  in  the  most 
rapid  possible  advance  to  a  point  where  they  can  make  most  effective 
use  01  their  own  weapons.  By  clinging  to  cover  and  openinjg  fire  at 
long  range,  they  play  into  the  enemy 's  hands  by  engaging  in  a  fire 
fight  in  which  they  are  at  a  relative  disadvantage,  and  moreover 
constitute  a  stationary  target  upon  which  his  artillery  can  easily 
range. 

It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  cross  fire-swept  zones  by  the 
advance  of  individuals  who  work  their  way  forward  separately  and 
re-form  on  a  designated  position. 

639.  It  will  frequently  become  necessary  for  infantry  moving  to 
the  attack  to  pass  through  deployed  artillery.  This  should  be  done 
so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  latter 's  fire,  and  never 
so  as  to  cause  that  fire  to  cease  entirely.  As  far  as  practicable, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  intervals  in  the  line.  An  understand- 
ing between  artillery  and  infantry  commanders  should  be  had,  so 
as  to  effect  the  movement  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Fire  Attack. 

640.  When  the  effectiveness  of  hostile  fire  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  assaulting  troops  to  progress  without  opening  fire,  they  must 
continue  their  advance  under  the  protection  of  their  own  fire,  the 
fire  of  artillery  and  machine  guns,  and  that  of  the  accompanying 
weapons. 
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641.  At  the  first  firing  position,  attacking  units  seek  to  gain  fire 
superiority  over  the  oppK)sing  resistances.  This  may  necessitate 
a  steady,  accurate  fire  for  a  long  time.  The  object  is  to  subdue  the 
enemy's  fire  and  keep  it  subdued  so  that  the  attacking  "troops  may 
advance  from  this  point  to  a  favorable  place  near  the  enemy  from 
which  the  assault  may  be  delivered. 

642.  Assaulting  units  advance  from  one  cover  or  firing  position  to 
another  by  successive  rushes,  the  movement  of  advancmg  fractions 
being  covered  by  the  fire  of  those  remaining  in  position.  Diminu- 
tion of  the  enemy 's  fire  and  a  pronounced  loss  in  effectiveness  are  the 
surest  signs  that  fire  superiority  has  been  gained  and  that  a  part  of 
the  attacking  group  can  advance.  Enough  rifles  must  be  continued 
in  action  to  keep  down  the  enemy's  fire;  this  determines  the  size  of 
the  fraction  rushing. 

643.  Every  lull  in  hostile  fire  is  utilized  to  push  groups  to  the 
front  and  occupy  the  natural  strong  points  of  the  terrain  from  which 
covering  fire,  particularly  that  of  automatic  rifles,  can  be  delivered  to 
facilitate  the  further  progress  of  the  assaulting  units. 

644.  The  attack  will  not  generallv  encounter  a  uniformly  held, 
continuous  line  of  defense.  It  will  have  to  overcome  a  defense 
disposed  in  depth  and  a  series  of  centers  of  resistance  or  strong  points 
covering  the  main  routes  of  advance,  with  relatively  lightly  held 
intervening  intervals.  By  a  stubborn  defense  of  these  strong  points, 
the  defense  will  seek  to  limit  the  penetrating  action  of  the  attack 
and  overwhelm  by  counterattack  tne  assaulting  elements  which  suc- 
ceed in  penetrating  its  front. 

There  will  consequently  be  inequality  in  the  resistance  encounter- 
ed on  the  front  of  attack.  Certain  units  of  considerable  size  will  be 
held  up  in  front  of  the  stronger  centers  of  resistance.  Others,  which 
encounter  only  minor  resistances,  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible 
without  regard  to  the  progress  of  units  on  their  flanks  and  attempt  to 
outflank  the  main  hostile  resistances.  The  battle  thus  becomes  a 
series  of  local  combats  carried  on  by  units  of  varying  importance. 
The  combat  is  not  carried  on  by  continuous  lines,  but  by  groups 
disposed  in  depth  and  capable  of  acting  in  any  direction. 

646.  Sections  of  the  assaulting  echelon  held  up  are  not  reinforced 
jhen  the  resistance  in  their  front  can  be  outflanked.  By  their  own 
fire  and  that  of  the  accompanjdng  weapons,  they  attempt  to  neu- 
tralize or  mask  the  opposing  resistances  and  prevent  them  from  enfi- 
lading the  attacking  elements  advancing  on  their  flanks. 

646.  In  principle,  assaulting  units  endeavor  to  obtain  superiority 
of  fire  over  the  defensive  elements  into  which  the  hostile  dispositions 
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are  broken  up,  by  enveloping  action.  While  the  assaulting  echelon 
seeks  to  approacn  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  hostile  position  and 
immobilize  the  enemy  with  its  fire  and  that  of  the  accompanying 
weapons  and  machine  guns,  additional  forces  are  brought  up  on  the 
flauKS  to  envelope  the  enemy  or  gain  his  rear. 

The  advantage  of  the  enveloping  action  consists  in  the  longer  line 
with  consequent  superiority  in  the  number  of  weapons  in  action 
and  in  convergent  lire  as  opposed  to  tiie  enemv's  divergent  fire. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  mutual  flanking  oi  hostile  centers  of 
resistance  will  be  unfavorable  to  enveloping  action.  In  such  caae 
frontal  attack  will  be  necessary. 

647.  Where  the  opposing  resistance  consists  of  isolated  machine- 
gun  nests,  the  precision  of  the  accompanying  weax>on8  at  close 
range  is  often  siifl&cient  to  put  the  enemy  out  of  action.  In  any 
event,  their  fire  will  cover  the  advance  of  the  infantry  to  close 
range  and  prepare  for  its  assault.  They  may  also  be  used  to  assist 
the  infantry  to  outflank  points  of  resistance  by  neutralizing  the 
flank  toward  the  infantry.  In  some  cases  this  neutralization  may 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  smoke  barrages. 

648.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  supports  and  reserves  during  the 
advance  to  take  timely  measures  in  anticipation  of  hostile  counter- 
attack. They  utilize  all  lulls  in  the  action  to  occupy  the  natural 
strong  points  of  the  terrain  and  dispose  machine  guns  and  accom- 
panying weapons  so  as  to  check  any  nostile  reaction. 

649.  The  aeep  disposition  of  attacking  units  does  not  imply  a 
passive  following  of  the  assaulting  echelon  by  supports  and  reserves. 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  disposition  in  depth  is 
to  enable  the  attacking  units  to  act  in  any  direction.  Commanders 
of  supports  and  reserves  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  on 
their  front  and  flanks  by  constant  reconnaissance  and  be  ready  to 
act  on  their  own  initiative  in  the  execution  of  the  various  missions 
which  the  situation  may  impose.  These  missions  may  involve  the 
protection  of  the  flanks  of  neighboring  units  by  the  attack  of  counter- 
attacking hostile  forces;  wheeling  into  an  adjacent  sector  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  in  flank  hostile  resistances  still  holding  out;  covering 
gaps  which  may  arise  between  adjacent  assaulting  units.  For  sup- 
ports and  reserves  no  less  than  for  assaulting  units  there  is  no  reason  for 
continued  inaction  on  the  battle  field. 

660.  Supports  and  reserves  are  in  principle  put  into  action  where 
least  losses  are  being  suffered  rather  than  where  they  are  greatest. 
All  commanders  must  endeavor  to  locate  the  points  where  the  enemy 
is  offering  least  resistance  in  order  to  exploit  any  weakness  he  may 
develop  by  the  use  of  troops  in  rearward  echelons. 
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Fire  Superiority. 

Purpose  and  Nature. 

651.  In  a  decisive  battle  success  depends  on  gaining  and  main- 
taining fire  superiority.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  gain  it  early 
and  then  keep  it. 

Attacking  troops  first  must  gain  fire  superiority  in  order  to  reach 
the  hostile  position.  Over  open  prouna  attack  is  possible  only 
when  the  attacking  force  has  a  decided  fire  superiority.  With  such 
superiority  the  attack  is  not  only  possible  but  success  is  probable 
and  without  ruinous  losses. 

Defending  troops  can  prevent  a  charge  only  when  they  can  master 
the  enemy's  fire^and  inflict  heavy  losses  upon  him. 

652.  To  obtain  fire  superiority  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  heavy 
volume  of  accurate  fire.  Every  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
fire  means  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
enemy's  fire. 

The  volume  and  accuracy  of  fire  will  depend  upon  several  consid- 
erations: 

(a)  The  number  of  xifles  employed. — On  a  given  front  the  greatest 
volume  of  fire  is  produced  by  a  firing  line  having  onljr  sufficient 
intervals  between  men  to  permit  the  free  use  of  their  rifles.  The 
maximum  density  of  a  finng  line  is  therefore  about  one  man  per 
yard  of  front. 

(b)  The  rate  of  fire  affects  its  volume;  an  excessive  rate  reduces 
its  accuracy. 

(c)  The  character  of  the  target  influences  both  volume  and  accu- 
lacy.  Larger  dimensions,  greater  visibility,  and  shorter  range 
increase  the  rate  of  fire;  greater  density  increases  the  effect. 

(d)  Training  and  discipline  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  rate 
or  volume  of  fire,  but  their  greatest  influence  is  upon  accuracy. 

The  firing  efficiency  of  troops  is  reduced  by  fatigue  and  adverse 
psychological  influences. 

(e)  Fire  direction  and  control  improve  collective  accuracy.  The 
importance  of  fire  direction  increases  rapidly  with  the  range.  Con- 
trol exerts  a  powerful  influence  at  all  ranges. 

Fire  Direction  and  Control. 

Opening  Fire. 

653.  Beyond  effective  ranges  important  results  can  be  expected 
only  when  the  target  is  lai^e  and  distinct  and  much  ammunition  is 
used. 
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Long-range  fire  is  permiesible  in  pursuit  on  account  of  the  moral 
effect  of  any  fire  under  the  circumstances.  At  other  times  such 
fire  is  of  doubtful  value. 

654.  In  attack,  the  desire  to  open  fire  when  loeses  are  first  felt 
must  be  repressed.  Considerations  of  time,  target,  ammunition, 
and  morale  make  it  imperative  that  the  attack  whithold  its  fire  and 
press  forward  to  a  first  firing  position  close  to  the  enemy.  The 
attacker*s  target  will  be  smaller  and  fainter  than  the  one  he  presents 
to  the  enemy. 

656.  In  defense,  more  ammimition  is  available,  ranges  are  more 
easily  determined,  and  the  enemy  usually  presents  a  larger  target. 
The  defender  may  therefore  open  fire  and  expect  results  at  longer 
ranges  than  the  attacker,  and  particularly  if  the  defenders  intend  a 
delaying  action  only. 

If  the  enemjr  has  a  powerful  artillery,  it  will  often  be  best  for 
the  defending  infantry  to  withhold  its  fire  until  the  enemy  offers 
a  specially  favorable  target.  Vigorous  and  well-directed  bursts  of 
fire  are  then  employed.  The  troops  should  therefore  be  given  as 
much  artificial  protection  as  time  and  means  permit,  and  at  an 
agreed  signal  expose  themselves  as  much  as  necessary  and  open  fire. 

656.  In  unexpected,  close  encounters  a  great  advantage  accrues 
to  the  side  which  first  opens  rapid  and  accurate  fire  with  battle  sight. 

Use  of  Ground. 

667.  The  position  of  the  firers  must  afford  a  suitable  field  of  fire. 
The  ground  should  permit  constant  observation  of  the  enemy, 

and  yet  enable  the  men  to  secure  some  cover  when  not  actually 
firing. 

Troops  whose  target  is  for  the  moment  hidden  by  unfavorable 
ground,  either  move  forward  to  better  ground  or  seek  to  execute 
cross  fire  on  another  target. 

668.  The  likelihood  of  a  target  being  hit  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  its  visibility.  By  skillful  use  of  ground,  a  firing  line  may 
reduce  its  visibility  without  loss  of  fire  power.  Sky  lines  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  avoided. 

Choice  of  Target. 

669.  The  target  chosen  should  be  the  hostile  troops  most  dangerous 
to  the  firers.  These  will  usually  be  the  nearest  hostile  infantry. 
When  no  tai^et  is  specially  dangerous,  that  one  should  be  chosen 
which  promises  the  most  hits. 
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660.  Frequent  changes  of  target  impair  the  fire  effect.  Random 
changes  to  small  unimportant  targets  impair  fire  discipline  and 
accomplish  nothing.  Attention  should  be  confined  to  the  main 
target  imtil  substantial  reason  for  change  is  apparent. 

661.  An  opportunity  to  deliver  flanking  ^e,  especially  against 
artillery  protected  in  front  by  shields,  is  an  example  warranting 
change  of  target  and  should  never  be  overlooked.  Such  fire  demor- 
alizes the  troops  subjected  to  it  even  if  the  losses  inflicted  are  small. 
In  this  manner  a  relatively  small  number  of  rifles  can  produce 
important  results. 

The  Range. 

662.  Beyond  close  range,  the  correct  setting  of  the  rear  sight  is  of 
primary  importance,  provided  the  troops  are  trained  and  well  in 
hand.  The  necessity  for  correct  sight  setting  increases  rapidly  with 
the  range.  Its  importance  decreases  as  the  quality  of  the  troops 
decrease,  for  the  error  in  sight  setting,  except  possibly  at  very  long 
ranges,  becomes  unimportant  when  compared  with  the  error  in  hold- 
ing and  aiming. 

663.  In  attack,  distances  must  usually  be  estimated  and  correc- 
tions made  as  errors  are  observed.  Mechanical  range  finders  and 
ranging  voUejrs  are  practicable  at  times. 

In  defense,  it  is  generally  practicable  to  measure  more  accurately 
the  distances  to  visible  objects  and  to  keep  a  record  of  them  for 
future  use. 

Distribution  of  Fire  and  Target. 

664.  The  purpose  of  fire  superiority  is  to  get  hits  whenever  possi- 
ble, but  at  all  events  to  keep  down  the  enemy's  fire  and  render  it 
harmless.  To  accomplish  this  the  target  must  be  covered  with  fire 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Troops  who  are  not  fired  upon  will 
fire  with  nearly  peace-time  accuracy. 

The  target  is  roughly  divided  and  a  part  is  assigned  to  each  unit. 
No  part  of  the  target  is  neglected.  In  attack,  by  a  system  of  over- 
lapping in  assigning  targets^  to  platoons,  the  entire  hostile  line  can 
he  kept  under  fire  even  during  a  rush. 

Observation. 

666.  The  correctness  of  the  sight  setting  and  the  distribution  of 
^e  over  the  target  can  be  verified  only  by  careful  observation  of 
the  target,  the  adjacent  ground,  and  the  effect  upon  the  enemy. 

666.  Observation  only  can  determine  whether  the  fire  fight  is  being 
properly  conducted.    If  the  enemy's  fire  is  losing  in  accuracy  and 
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effect,  the  observer  realizes  that  his  edde  is  gaining  superiority.  If 
the  enemy's  fire  remains  or  becomes  effective  and  persistent,  he 
realizes  that  corrective  measures  are  necessary  to  increase  either  their 
volume  or  accuracy,  or  both. 

DisdpUne. 

667.  Discipline  makes  good  direction  and  control  possible  and  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  trained  troops. 

668.  The  discipline  necessary  in  the  firing  line  will  be  absent 
unless  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  can  make  their  will 
known  to  the  men.  In  the  company,  therefore,  communication 
must  be  b^  simple  signals  which,  in  the  roar  of  musketry,  will  attract 
the  attention  and  convey  the  correct  meaning. 

Expenditure  of  AmmiiiiitioB. 

669.  In  attack  the  supply  is  more  limited  than  in  defense.  Better 
judgement  must  be  exercised  in  expenditure.  Ordinarily,  troops 
in  the  firing  line  of  an  attack  can  not  expect  to  have  that  aay  more 
ammunition  than  they  carry  into  the  combat,  except  such  additions 
as  come  from  the  distribution  of  ammunition  of  dead  and  woimded 
and  the  surplus  brought  by  reinforcements. 

670.  When  a  certain  fire  effect  is  required,  the  necessary  ammu- 
nition must  be  expended  without  hesitation.  Several  nours  of 
firing  may  be  necessary  to  gain  fire  superiority.  True  economy  can 
be  practiced  only  by  closing  on  the  enemy  before  first  opening  fiie 
and  thereafter  suspending  fire  when  there  is  nothing  to  shoot  at. 

Snpportfng  Artillery. 

671.  Artillery  fire  is  the  principal  aid  to  the  infantry  in  gaining 
and  keeping  fire  superiority,  not  only  by  its  hits,  but  by  the  moral 
effect  it  produces  on  the  enemy  (see  Art.  2067  et  seq.). 

672.  In  attack,  artillery  assists  the  forward  movement  of  the  in- 
fantry. It  keeps  down  the  fire  of  the  hostile  artillery  and  seeks  to 
neutralize  the  hostile  infantry  by  inflicting  losses  upon  it,  destroy- 
ing its  morale,  driving  it  to  cover,  and  preventing  it  from  using  its 
weapons  effectively. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  to  assault  is  made,  all  the  fire  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  by  artillery,  machine  guns,  fire  of  position,  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  firing  line  will  be  directed  upon  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  lines  selected  for  assault.    The  artillery  must  support  this 
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assault  to  the  end,  regardless  of  the  losses  it  may  sustain,  and  must 
continue  its  fire  up  to  the  moment  of  the  ch&r^f  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  of  its  projectiles  striking  among  its  own  infantry. 

In  defense,  artillery  ignores  the  hostile  artillery  when  the  enemy's 
attack  reaches  a  decisive  stage  and  assists  in  checkmg  the  attack, 
joining  its  fire  power  to  that  oi  the  defending  infantry. 

673.  Troops  should  be  accustomed  to  being  fired  over  by  friendly 
artillenr  and  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  artillery  diould  con- 
tinue firing  upon  the  enemy  until  the  last  possible  moment.  The 
few  casualties  resulting  from  shrapnel  bursting  short  are  trifling 
compared  with  those  that  would  result  from  the  increased  effective- 
ness of  the  enemy's  infantry  fire  were  the  friendly  artillery  to  cease 
firing. 

Casualties  inflicted  by  supporting  artillery  are  not  probable  until 
the  opposing  inf antrv  lines  are  less  uian  200  yards  apart. 

674.  When  the  distance  between  the  hostile  infantry  lines  be- 
comes so  short  as  to  render  further  use  of  friendly  artillery  inadvis- 
able, the  commander  of  the  infantry  firing  line,  using  a  precon- 
certed signal,  informs  the  artiller^r  commander.  The  latter  usually 
increases  the  range  in  order  to  impede  the  strengthening  of  the 
enemy's  foremost  line. 

Fire  of  PoflUkm. 

676.  Infantry  is  said  to  execute  fire  of  position  when  it  is  posted 
80  as  to  assist  an  attack  b)^  firing  over  the  heads,  or  off  the  flank,  of 
the  attacking  troo^  and  is  not  itself  to  engage  in  the  advance;  or 
when,  in  defense,  it  is  similarly  posted  to  augment  the  fire  of  the 
main  firing  line. 
Machine  ^ns  serve  a  like  purpose.  (See  Art.  2150.) 
In  a  decisive  action,  fire  of  position  should  be  employed  when- 
ever the  terrain  permits  and  reserve  infantry  is  availaole. 

Sec.  Vra.— THE  ASSAULT. 

676.  Except  where  the  opposing  troops  have  been  in  contact  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  assault  can  not  generally  be  conducted  on 
an  extended  front.  Inequality  of  the  resistance  and  the  necessity 
of  immediately  taking  advantage  of  weakening  in  the  hostile  resist- 
ance, wherever  it  occurs,  will  produce  local  assaults  executed  by 
small  units  and  combat  groups.  The  assault  should  be  delivered 
by  each  unit  at  the  earliest  moment  that  promises  sjiccess. 

677.  Where  the  assault  is  prepared  by  the  fire  of  artillery,  machine 
guns,  and  accompanying  weapons,  their  fire  ceases  or  is  lifted  off  the 
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objective  either  at  a  prearranged  hour  or  by  preconcerted  signal 
(rocket). 

678.  Fire  superiority  beats  down  the  enemy's  fire,  destroys  his 
r^istance  and  morale,  and  enables  the  attacking  troops  to  cloee  on 
him,  but  an  actual  or  threatened  occupation  of  his  position  is  needed 
to  drive  him  out  and  defeat  him. 

The  psychological  moment  for  the  charge  can  not  be  determined  far 
in  advance,  flie  tactical  instinct  of  the  responsible  officer  must 
decide. 

679.  The  defenders,  if  subjugated  by  the  fire  attack,  will  frequently 
leave  before  the  charge  begins.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  fire  attack  close  to  the  position  and  follow  it  up 
with  a  short  dash  and  a  bayonet  combat.  Hence,  the  distance  over 
which  the  charge  may  be  made  will  vary  between  wide  limits. 
It  may  be  from  25  to  400  yards. 

The  charge  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  moment  that  promises 
success;  otherwise  the  full  advantage  of  victory  will  be  lost. 

680.  The  commander  of  the  attacking  line  should  indicate  his 
approval,  or  give  the  order,  before  the  charge  is  made.  Subordinate 
commanders,  usually  battalion  commanders,  whose  troops  are  ready 
to  charge  signal  that  fact  to  the  commander. 

At  the  signal  for  the  charge  the  firing  line  and  near-by  supports 
and  reserves  rush  forward.    (See  Art.  779.) 

The  charge  is  made  simultaneously,  if  possible,  by  all  the  units 
participating  therein,  but,  once  committed  to  the  assault,  battalions 
should  be  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  no  restraint  placed  on 
the  ardor  of  charging  troops  except  to  maintain  alignment. 

681.  Before  ordenng  the  charge,  the  commander  should  see  that 
enough  troops  are  on  hand  to  make  it  a  success.  Local  reserves 
joining  the  firing  line  in  time  to  participate  in  the  charge  give  it  a 
strong  impetus.    Too  dense  a  mass  should  be  avoided. 

682.  The  line  should  be  strengthened  by  prolongation,  if  practi- 
cable, and  remaining  troops  kept  in  formation  for  future  use;  but 
rather  than  that  the  attack  should  fail,  the  last  formed  body  will  be 
sent  in,  unless  it  is  very  apparent  that  it  can  do  no  good. 

683.  To  arrive  in  the  hostile  position  with  a  very  compact  firing 
line  and  a  few  formed  supports  is  sufficient  for  a  victory,  but  an  addi- 
tional force  kept  well  in  hand  for  pursuit  is  of  inestimable  value. 

684.  A  premature  charge  by  a  part  of  the  line  should  be  avoided, 
but  if  begun,  t\\e  other  parts  of  the  line  should  join  at  once  if  there 
is  any  prospect  of  success.    Under  exceptional  conditions  a  part  of 
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the  line  may  be  compelled  to  char^  without  authority  from  the  rear. 
The  intention  to  do  so  should  be  signaled  to  the  rear. 

686.  Confidence  in  their  ability  to  use  the  bayonet  gives  the  as- 
saulting troops  thjB  promise  of  success. 

686.  After  a  successful  assault,  the  situation  will  determine  whether 
to  follow  up  the  enemy  in  pursuit  or  organize  the  position  for  defense 
against  counterattack.  Rapid  fire  should  be  opened  on  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  if  he  is  in  sight.  It  is  not  generally  advisable  for  units 
mixed  and  disorganized  by  the  assault  to  follow  the  enemy.  The 
pursuit  should  be  immediately  undertaken  by  the  nearest  organized 
echelons,  and  the  assaulting  troops  reorganized  and  placed  in  support. 

687.  If  the  assault  falls,  the  assaulting  troops  must  dig  in  and  hold 
their  ground.  To  attempt  to  withdraw  would  result  in  annihilation. 
If  the  assault  is  to  be  repeated,  fresh  troops  must  be  sent  in  as  rein- 
forcements, and  the  fire  preparation  for  the  assault  renewed. 

688.  Where  the  attack  succeeds  in  penetrating  through  the  defen- 
sive position  on  a  broad  front,  the  infantry  must  be  organized  in  still 
greater  depth.  Column  of  march  is  resumed  as  soon  as  the  range 
of  hostile  guns  permits,  security  detachments  are  sent  out,  and  the 
cavalry  maintains  contact. 

Should  mounted  troops  or  aviators  discover  hostile  guns  within 
range,  infantry  must  take  up  an  approach  formation  and  make 
ready  to  reconnoiter  and  attack. 

Pursuit. 

689.  To  reap  the  full  fruits  of  victory  a  vigorous  pursuit  must  be 
made.  The  natural  inclination  to  be  satisfied  with  a  successful 
charge  must  be  overcome.  The  enemy  must  be  allowed  no  more 
time  to  reorganize  than  is  positively  unavoidable. 

690.  The  part  of  the  reserve  that  is  still  formed  or  is  best  under 
control  is  sent  forward  in  pursuit  and  vigorously  attacks  the  enemy's 
main  body  or  covering  detachments  wherever  found. 

The  artillery  delivers  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  retreating  enemy; 
the  disordered  attacking  troops  secure  the  position,  promptly  re-form, 
and  become  a  new  reserve. 

691.  If  the  captured  position  is. a  section  of  the  general  line,  the 
breach  should  be  heavily  occupied,  made  wider,  and  strongly 
secured  by  drawing  on  all  reserves  in  the  vicinity. 

692.  After  the  pursuit  from  the  immediate  battle  field,  pursuit 
by  parallel  roads  is  especially  effective  where  large  commands  are 
concerned. 

Artillery  and  cavalry  are  very  effective  in  pursuit. 
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Sec.  K.— POSITION  WARFARE. 

693.  The  attpack  of  a  carefully  prepared  trench  system  is  character- 
ized by  a  powerful  artillery  preparation  and  the  simultaneous 
launchmg  in  assault  at  a  prescribed  hour  of  large  masses  of  infantry, 
widely  deployed  and  organized  in  depth,  the  assaulting  waves  being 
preceaed  bv  a  rolling  barrage.  For  an  attack  of  this  kmd,  all  action 
IS  regulated  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  time  and  space  by 
superior  authority.  The  action  of  all  forces  that  take  part  in  tibe 
attack  proceeds  according  to  prearranged  schedule.  The  initiative 
of  subordinates  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  essentials  for  success 
are  reconnaissance  to  determine  the  precise  location  and  nature  of 
the  enemy's  defenses  and  the  resistance  to  overcome,  systematic 
organization  for  the  particular  end  in  view,  and  methodical  execu- 
tion. The  infantry  overcomes  the  enemy  by  the  mere  fact  of 
advancing. 

An  engagement  of  this  kind  is  not  the  end  but  merely  the  means 
to  an  end.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  forcing  of  the  enemy  into  the 
open  where  his  masses  may  be  decisively  attacked  and  destroyed. 

694.  Having  determined  the  location,  composition,  strength,  and 
disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  defense,  the  offense  selects  the  point 
and  direction  for  attack.  On  a  large  front,  it  may  be  made  against 
a  section  which  is  generally  poorly  organized,  weakly  held,  with  a 
few  reserves,  etc.,  which  invites  capture.  It  is  generally  greatly 
influenced  by  strate^cal  considerations.  Locally,  the  point  and 
direction  of  attack  is  governed  by  tactical  considerations.  The 
main  attacks  may  be  made  against  weak  points  of  the  position  or  up 
valleys  or  ravines  under  cover  of  fog  or  smoke,  with  a  view  to  pene- 
trating the  position  and  taking  strong  points  from  the  flanks  or  rear. 

696.  In  order  that  the  attacking  troops  may  close  with  the  enemy, 
they  must  gain  fire  superiority  over  the  defense.  The  offense  at- 
tempts to  gain  fire  superiority: 

(a)  By  a  preparatory  bombardment  which  has  as  its  object  the 
destruction  or  neutralization  of  important  elements  of  the  defense, 
and  the  opening  of  lanes  of  advance  for  the  infantry  in  the  hostile 
accessory  defenses.  The  fire  of  artillery,  tiench  mortars,  and  ma- 
chine guns  is  directed  against  important  elements  of  the  defense 
(obstacles,  machine-gun  emplacements,  artillery  emplacements, 
points  of  resistance,  observation  pocits,  command  posts,  dugouts, 
routes  of  communication,  etc.).  A  long  bombardment  of  several 
days  duration  is  destructive  of  the  effect  of  surprise  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  attack.    Such  a  bombardment  will,  more- 
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over,  never  succeed  in  effecting  a  complete  destruction  of  the  ene- 
my's defenses.  The  artillery  preparation  should  therefore  be 
limited  to  the  extent  necessary  to  aestroy  or  neutralize  the  more 
important  features  of  the  hostile  defense  and  to  paralyze  the  action 
of  the  defending  forces,  with  a  view  to  exploiting  the  enemy's  weak- 
ness by  the  immediate  action  of  the  infantry . 

(b)  During  the  advance  to  the  attack,  by  artillerv,  light  mortar, 
and  one-pounder  bombardment  directed  against  elements  of  the 
defense  which  have  been  located  or  suspected,  and  by  a  timed 
artillery  and  machine-gun  barrage  which  the  infantry  may  follow 
at  a  distance  of  about  100  ytuxls.  This  is  supplemented  by  machine 
guns,  light  mortars,  one-pounders,  automatic  rifles,  rifles,  and  by  at- 
tillery  using  indirect  or  direct  fire,  which  supports  or  accompany  the 
infantry  and  direct  their  fire  against  points  of  resistance  wnich  still 
hold  out.  Sections  of  the  advance  held  up  add  their  automatic 
nfle  and  rifle  fire  to  the  above  and  support  the  advance  of  the  remain- 
<ier.  (Tanks  may  be  emj)loyed  to  reinforce  this  fire  and  support 
the  infantry  if  operating  with  the  army .) 

696.  Protectea  bv  sudi  natural  and  artificial  features  of  the 
ground  as  may  be  found,  and  by  the  fire  mentioned  in  paragraj^ 
695  (b)  above,  these  various  echelons  advance  to  the  attack  m 
successive  waves.  Each  wave  of  the  assaulting  battalion  usually 
has  a  strength  of  about  one  man  per  five  ^ards  of  front;  under  cover 
of  darkness  or  fog,  this  density  may  be  increased.  When  sections 
of  the  advance  wave  are  held  up,  they  are  not  reinforced  for  a  frontal 
attack,  but  together  with  light  mortarp,  machine  ^ns,  one-pounders, 
and  artillery,  they  attempt  to  gain  fire  superiority  over  tne  points 
of  resistance  of  the  defense  and  hold  down  their  fire.  The  remaining 
sections  of  the  advance  waves  and  the  supports  and  reserves  of  the 
attack,  closely  following  the  barrage  (if  tnere  be  one)^  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  position  of  the  defense  and  attack  the  pomts  of  resist- 
ance on  the  flanks  and  rear.  The  infantry  of  the  attack  is  thus 
placed  not  only  within  assaulting  distance  on  the  front  of  points  of 
resistance,  but  also  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  The  fight  then  becomes 
an  infantry  combat  supported  by  light  mortars,  one-pounders,  and 
machine  guns.    Artillery  support  for  a  time  is  more  or  less  uncertain . 

697.  The  assault  is  executed  by  units  disposed  in  depth.  The 
various  successive  lines  have  taken  the  name  "waves,'*  but  this 
term  does  not  imply  a  uniform  formation.  The  wave  is  not  a  rig^id 
hue  advancing  directly  forward.  Waves  are  formed  by  placmg 
elements  abreast,  either  in  line  of  skirmishers  or  in  line  of  small 
colunms.    These  elements  are  thus  well  controlled  and  flexible,  and 
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are  always  capable  of  being  handled  at  the  will  of  the  commander. 
The  assault  formation  must  be  accommodated  to  the  terrain  and  to 
the  hostile  dispositions.  It  is  not  desirable  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  as  to  the  formations  to  be  adopted  in  an  attack. 

698.  The  ^neral  attack,  after  the  breach  of  a  systematically 
defended  position ,  splits  up  into  a  series  of  separate  combats.  Unlike 
the  trench-to-trench  attack,  the  details  of  this  phase  of  the  action 
can  not  be  fixed  in  advance.  The  course  of  events  is  sure  to  be  other 
than  what  can  be  foreseen,  and  under  these  circumstances,  if  details 
have  been  prescribed  in  advance,  subordinate  commanders  will 
be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should  strive  to  carry  out  the  original 
plan  or  whether  they  should  act  on  their  own  initiative.  Freedom 
of  action  and  the  satisfaction  engendered  by  responsibility  will  be 
lacking. 

These  separate  combats  must  be  directed  by  brigade  and  subordi- 
nate commanders  within  the  zones  of  action  assigned  them  and  with 
the  means  at  their  disposal .  Fresh  hostile  resistance  must  be  quickly 
overrun  and  the  enemy  prevented  from  withdrawing  his  guns  and 
reestablishing  his  infantry  in  a  new  position.  Firm  control  ot  the 
troops,  coordinated  effort  within  the  units,  and  energetic  leading 
are  necessary  for  a  sustained  pro^ssion.  The  extent  of  the  success 
will  be  measured  by  the  initiative  and  boldness  of  the  subordinate 
commanders  and  their  capacity  for  quick  adaptation  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  combat  and  terrain. 

699.  The  combat  phase  which  follows  the  breach  of  a  fortified 
position  is  characterized  by  the  attack  of  hostile  machine-gun  nests 
and  strong  points  usually  echeloned  in  depth  and  disposed  so  as  to 
flank  the  intervening  intervals. 

The  reduction  of  these  points  and  the  further  progress  of  the 
advance  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
the  attack  as  set  foith  in  preceding  paragraphs  of  these  regulations. 

700.  After  cessation  of,  or  loss  of  contact  with,  the  creeping  barrage, 
the  advance  of  the  attacking  waves  is  covered  by  scouts.  Their 
mission  is  to  compel  the  hostile  machine-gun  nesis  to  open  fire  and 
thus  disclose  their  location. 

Holding  Attack. 

701.  This,  as  the  name  implies,  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
enemy  to  Ms  position  by  offensive  action  in  one  part  of  the  field  while 
a  decisive  blow  in  the  nature  of  aji  assault  or  of  an  enveloping  or  a 
turning  movement  is  struck  in  another  quarter.    The  governing 
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idea  of  the  holding  attack  is  to  make  it  energetic  enough  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  in  order  that  he  may  use  as  many  of  his  troops  as  possible 
in  resisting  it,  even  drawing  upon  his  reserves  for  such  purpose. 
Early  development  of  the  maxunum  volume  of  rifle  and  artillery 
fire  IS  therefore  essential,  and  for  that  reason  the  deployment  is  on 
extended  lines.  Supports  and  reserves  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
that  will  be  needed  to  replace  losses,  secure  the  flanks,  and  strengthen 
those  parts  of  the  line  against  which  the  enemy  might  act  most  aggres- 
sively. Holding  attacks  differ  from  delaying  actions,  in  that  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  former  is  offense  and  in  the  latter  defense. 
The  holding  force  may  be  called  upon  to  push  the  attack  to  the  point 
of  an  assault,  and  in  the  end  will  join  in  the  advance  to  the  enemy 's 
position  when  the  decisive  attack  has  succeeded.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  holding  attack  does  not,  because  of  promising  condi- 
tions in  its  front,  make  a  premature  assault  on  tne  enemy's  Ime 
and  be  defeated  before  the  decisive  blow  can  be  struck  in  another 
part  of  the  field.  There  is  danger,  also,  in  prematurely  pushing 
this  attack  so  far  that  its  weakness  or  its  intentions  may  be  disclosed 
to  the  enemy  and  give  him  the  opportunity  to  defeat  the  entire  force 
in  detail. 

Sec.  X.— THE  PLATOON. 

702.  The  platoon  is  the  smallest  infantry  unit  which  is  habitually 
deployed  in  depth  and  endowed  with  independent  power  of  ma- 
neuver. It  is  the  largest  unit  admitting  of  direct  personal  leadership 
and  fire  control  in  combat.  It  comprises  two  sections,  each  under  a 
leader  who,  in  principle,  exercises  direct  control  over  his  unit  in  all 
phases  of  battle. 

703.  The  combat  can  not,  however,  always  be  carried  to  a  finish 
by  the  original  units.  Temporary  groups  will  frequently  result 
from  the  incidents  of  the  fight  or  the  conditions  of  the  terrain .  When- 
ever temporary  groups  arise,  each  group,  even  though  composed  of  a 
handful  of  men,  must  have  a  leader.  This  leader,  whether  he  be  a 
petty  oflicer  or  private,  must  rise  spontaneously  to  direct  his  com- 
rades, carry  them  forward  when  they  hesitate,  and  prevent  them 
from  giving  ground.  Temporary  groups  deploy,  advance,  and  fire 
in  the  same  way  as  normal  units.  All  that  is  stated  below  with  ref- 
erence to  the  section  applies  equally  to  the  group,  whatever  its 
strength. 

704.  Before  the  engagement,  it  is  imperative  that  the  company 
commander  designate  men  to  replace  the  leaders  of  platoons,  sections, 
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and  squads  in  case  of  casualties,  so  that  the  assumption  of  command 
will  be  automatic. 

Leaders. 

705.  The  platoon  is  commanded  by  a  leader,  aided  by  the  platoon 
first  petty  officer.  The  platoon  1st  p.  o.  replaces  the  platoon  leader 
when  the  latter  becomes  a  casualty. 

706.  The  platoon  leader  commands  his  platoon  bv  means  of  com- 
mands and  signals.  He  is  at  all  times  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  direction  of  march  of  his  platoon  and  for  connection 
with  the  base  platoon.  The  integrity  of  tne  platoon  is  preserved  by 
observance  of  the  direction  aasignea  and  by  maintenance  of  con- 
nection with  the  base  squad. 

In  the  advance  to  the  attack,  the  platoon  leader,  accompanied  by 
his  runners,  is  sufficiently  in  advance  of  his  platoon  to  make  the 
reconnaissance  necessary  for  the  proper  leading  of  his  platoon. 
During  the  fire  fi^ht,  his  position  is  at  the  head  or  in  the  center  of 
his  platoon.    He  is  not  bound  to  any  fixed  post. 

When  the  platoon  is  deplo^red  in  two  waves,  it  is  the  special  duty 
of  the  platoon  1st  p.  o.  to  maintain  connection  between  the  platoon 
leader  and  his  second  wave^  to  prevent  the  second  wave  from  becom- 
ing prematurely  merged  in  tne  leading  wave  and  to  direct  the 
engagement  of  the  second  wave  when  so  instructed  by  the  platoon 
leader  or  when  the  situation  requires  it. 

707.  The  section  leader  guides  his  unit.  He  looks  at  it  only  when 
his  exercise  of  control  demands  it — ^his  eyes  should  be  fastened  on 
the  enemy.  The  section  must  be  bound  to  its  leader,  who,  under 
all  circumstances,  is  the  rallying  point.  His  bearing  and  his  pace 
sets  the  standard  for  the  unit. 

708.  At  short  rang;es,  the  platoon  and  section  leaders  abstain  from 
useless  gestures,  which  might  disclose  their  location  to  the  enemy. 

709.  The  sauad  leaders  maintain  the  positions  assigned  them  and 
see  that  the  platoon  and  section  leaders '  orders  are  executed .  They 
transmit  the  commands  and  signals  when  necessary,  observe  the 
conduct  of  their  squads,  and  assist  in  enforcing  fire  discipline. 
When  the  ability  of  platoon  and  section  leaders  to  control  the  action 
of  their  units  ceases,  squad  leaders  lead  their  squads  on  their  own 
initiative,  lending  each  other  mutual  support. 

General  Principles  of  Attack. 

710.  In  either  position  or  open  warfare,  the  tactics  of  the  platoon 
in  attack  resolve  themselves  in  the  majority  of  cases  into  the  method 
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of  attack  of  tactical  pomts.  A  tactical  point  may  be  described  as 
a  locaUty,  the  possession  of  which  is  of  the  first  importance  locally 
to  either  side.  It  may  take  the  form  of  any  of  the  following:  ''A 
strong  point,''  a  piece  of  ground  furnishing  an  advantageous  fire 
position  or  good  obsiervationy  a  bank,  a  hedge,  a  house,  or  any  locality 
of  limited  dimensions. 
The  tactics  to  be  emplo^^ed  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  Push  on  to  the  objective  with  the  fixed  determination  of  getting 
in  with  the  bayonet  as  soon  as  {)ossible. 

^  (2)  If  held  up  by  a  hostile  resistance,  open  as  heavy  a  fire  as  pos- 
sible with  a  view  to  immobilizing  the  enemy  and  f aciutating  an  en- 
velopment ol  the  resistance.  Bring  up  units  from  the  second  wave 
on  one  or  both  flanks  of  the  first  wave  under  the  protection  of  its  fire. 
Movements  under  covering  fire,  especially  that  of  rifle  grenades  the 
stock  of  which  is  limited,  must  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  If  possible, 
use  automatic  rifles  to  open  flanking  fire  bb  soon  as  the  best  way  of 
employing  them  has  been  determined  by  reconnaissance. 

(3)  If  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  flanking  fire  from  other  hostile 
localities  situated  to  the  flank  and  rear,  to  rcSluce  the  hostile  strong 
point  by  enveloping  action,  prepare  for  a  frontal  attack.  The  aim 
should  be  to  produce  as  lai^  a  volume  of  frontal  and  oblique  fire 
as  possible  and  under  its  protection  to  build  up  an  assaulting  line 
&t  close  range  to  the  hostile  resifatance. 

(4)  Opp<^unities  to  advance  are  often  transient.  Take  immediate 
advantage  of  effective  fire  of  artillery,  accompanying  weapons,  and 
machine  guns,  or  the  flanking  fire  of  adjacent  platoons,  to  make  a 
rush. 

(5)  Reinforcing  a  platoon  which  is  held  up  does  not  necessarily 
niean  thickening  the  line;  assistance  may  often  be  more  effectively 
given  from  a  flank.  It  is  always  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  acquaint 
hunself  with  the  situation  by  personal  reconnaissance  before  com- 
mitting his  platoon  to  any  line  of  action. 

(6)  Cooperate  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  platoons  on  either 
flank,  ana  be  on  the  lookout  to  assist  them.  The  circumstances  of 
the  situation  will  determine  whether  this  can  best  be  done  by  deliver- 
^  flanking  fire  across  their  front  or  by  continuing  the  advance. 
TOen  it  is  possible  to  outflsmk  the  hostile  resistance,  assistance  may 
often  be  more  effectively  rendered  by  pushing  ahead  than  by  directly 
supporting  a  platoon  held  up;  the  surest  means  of  helping  a  neighbor 
in  battle  is  to  push  on. 

711.  The  rdle  of  the  platoon  and  section  leaders  consists  in  com- 
bining fire  with  movement.    The  advance  is  made  in  one  body  if 
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under  cover,  at  quick  time ;  if  in  the  open  and  exposed  to  fire  by 
smaller  elements  employing  short  rushes  at  full  speed.  These  can 
also  advance  by  filtering  over  ground  furnishing  but  little  cover. 

712.  More  attacks  fail  from  loss  of  direction  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Every  platoon  leader  must  practice  himself  and  his  section 
leaders  in  the  use  of  the  compass,  selecting  j>oints  such  as  a  tree  or 
other  conspicuous  object  as  a  direction  point  and  reconnoitering 
before  movement  whenever  possible.  Platoons  must  be  practiced 
in  crossing  long  stretches  of  ground  without  losing  the  direction  of 
march  or  connection  with  adjacent  units. 

Approach  March. 

713.  The  infantry  advancing  to  the  attack  from  the  point  where 
it  first  comes  under  artillery  fire  to  its  first  firing  position  is  concerned 
with  only  one  question,  **To  reach  that  firing  position  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  life."  In  general,  small  columns  permit  better  utili- 
zation of  the  terrain  and  are  more  easy  to  maneuver  than  skirmish 
lines.  Hence,  under  artillery  fire  only,  the  platoon  may  be  formed 
in  any  of  the  following  formations: 

Echeloned  section  columns: 


Sect/on 


75  Yds 


I 


25  Yds 
I 

\ 


Sect/oa 


Fio.  5. 
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Line  of  section  columns: 


75  to  ISO  Yds 


Zd  Section 


Fig.  6. 


Echeloned  squad  columns: 


.«>K^ 


1  St  Section 


SO\</A 


I 
I 


Fig.  7. 
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Line  of  squad  columns: 


^4^HA.^ 


Fio.  8. 


Line  of  squad  columns  in  two  waves: 


.4^1^- 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

I 


Fio.  9. 
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Deployment. 

714.  The  platoon  most  frequently  deploys  in  two  waves,  each 
wave  comprising  one  section. 
The  functions  of  the  rear  wave  are: 

(a)  In  the  assault  of  trenches,  to  strengthen  the  first  wave  in  any 
hand-to-hand  combat  that  may  arise  in  the  hostile  position  immedi- 
ately after  launching  the  assault.  To  carry  out  this  mission  and  to 
be  able  to  debouch  from  the  departure  position  before  the  hostile 
barrage  comes  down,  it  must  follow  closely  behind  the  leading  wave 
(15  to  25  yards). 

(b)  During  more  open  operations,  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  maneuver 
and  reinforcement  in  the  nands  of  the  platoon  leader;  as  such,  it 
may  be  employed  to  envelop  hostile  resistance  or  to  check  counter- 
attacks. Tne  execution  of  these  missions  require  that  it  be  at  a 
considerably  greater  distance  from  the  leading  wave  than  during 
the  trench-to-trench  attack  (50  to  150  yards). 

Deployment  on  a  wide  front  (two  sections  in  line)  decreases  the 
ability  of  the  platoon  leader  to  control  his  platoon. 

716.  The  platoon  is  in  combat  formation  when  it  is  able  to  open 
fire,  either  immediately  without  change  of  formation  or  after  a  simple 
&nd  j)re8cribed  change.  In  the  first  case,  it  advances  in  line  of 
Bldrmifihers;  in  the  second  case,  it  advances  in  line  of  small  columns 
(sections  or  squads),  with  sufficient  intervals  for  deployment  as 
skimishers. 

These  two  formations  may  sometimes  be  combined.  For  in- 
stance, a  platoon  may  have  its  leading  section  deployed  in  line  of 
skirmishers  and  its  rear  section  in  line  of  squad  columns  at  de- 
ploying intervsds. 

716.  The  formations  of  squads  and  sections  are  adapted  to  the 
terrain.  One  section  or  squad  may  be  compelled  in  its  advance  to 
pass  over  a  dangerous  piece  of  ground  in  skirmish  line,  while  the 
section  or  squads  to  the  rear  or  flank  advance  in  small  columns  in 
a  ravine  or  behind  a  hill  which  hides  them  completeljr. 

717.  When  it  is  impracticable  to  advance  fartner  without  firing, 
one  or  more  waves  are  depyloyed  as  skirmishers.  The  following  are 
examples  of  assault  formations: 
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Suitable  formation  for  an  assaulting  platoon  advancing  without 
the  protection  of  a  rolling  barrage : 


I 
I 
1 

I 

100-500  Yds 
I 

I 


niyds 

1 

4 


(J  Section) 
I 

50-150  \ds 
I 
I 


«♦  lSc9UtS) 


OSectton) 


Fio.  10. 
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Suitable   formation  for  an  assaulting   platoon  advancing  under 
protection  of  a  rolling  barrage: 


120  Yas 


> 


{1  Sect/on  cfep/qyet/ at  Spaces  mterva/de  tween  sk/rm/s/iers\ ) 

ZS  Yards 

I 

I 

-___ ± 

(ISeciton  dep/oyecf  at  S paces  inieri^a/  be  tweensii>misAei^ 

Fio.  11. 
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Suitable  formation  for  an  assaulting  platoon  advancing  without 
the  protection  of  a  rolling  barrage  and  in  very  rugged,  wooded,  or 
difficult  terrain: 


«« 


♦ 

I 

1 
t 

50'2fOYds 

I 
I 
I 

k 


«♦ 


V ^ , 

Ydk 


50 


Yds 


Fig.  12. 

Advancing  the  Attack. 

718.  When  closely  following  a  moving  barrage,  there  is  seldom 
room  for  scouts.  When  the  barrage  has  been  lost  or  does  not  exist, 
as  is  ordinarily  Jhe  case  in  the  open  field,  scouts  should  precede  the 
assaulting  platoons.  They  should  deploy  in  pairs  at  wide  and  irregu- 
lar intervals,  10  to  50  yards,  to  present  a  poor  target  to  hostile  infan- 
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try  and  machine  ^uns.  They  should  take  every  possible  advantage 
of  the  ground  to  cH>tain  cover,  provided  their  advance  is  not  thereby 
unduly  delaved,  and  cross  exposed  ground  at  a  run.  Their  distance 
in  front  of  tne  main  bodies  of  their  platoons  follows  no  set  rule  but 
constantly  varies  with  the  ground  and  with  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  One  moment,  they  may  be  500  yards  ahead  of  their  platoons ; 
a  few  minutes  later,  l^ey  may  oe  absoroed  therein.  Their  purpose 
is  to  compel  the  enemy  infantry  and  machine  guns  to  open  nre  and 
so  disclose  ^eir  location.  When  the  hostile  machine  guns  or  strong 
points  have  been  located,  the  scouts  should  at  once  open  fire.  In 
each  pair,  one  scout  covers  the  advance  of  the  other  with  his  rifle. 

719.  The  platoon,  following  the  scouts,  crosses  open  stretches  at  a 
run  by  successive  rushes,  fire-swept  areas  may  be  crossed  by  the 
successive  advance  of  individuals  at  widely  separated  intervals 
who  work  tiieir  way  forward  and  re-form  on  a  designated  terrain 
line  in  advance. 

The  Fire  Attaiek. 

720.  Under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  scouts,  enough  men  from  the 
platoon  work  forward  individually  or  in  small  groups  to  the  thin 
and  irregular  line  of  scouts  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient  fire  power 
to  pin  the  enemy  to  the  groimd.  If  the  scouts  are  in  low  ground,  it 
win  sometimes  be  advisable  for  the  platoon  to  open  fire  over  their 
beads  from  commanding  ground  in  rear.  But  the  firing  line,  how- 
ever formed,  must  remam  a  thin  one,  with  no  two  men  ever  less  than 
five  paces  ^art,  and  in  the  usual  case  preferably  at  much  greater 
intervals.  Tbe  first  reenforcements  for  the  scouts  should  contain 
one  or  more  automatic  rifle  teams.  At. the  same  time,  units  of  the 
second  wave  beein  to  work  around  one  or  both  flanks  of  the  first 
wave  to  get  at  the  flanks  of  the  strong  point  and  thus  close  on  its 
garrison.  If  the  fire  of  the  defense  is  shitted  to  meet  the  new  attack, 
a  whole  or  part  of  the  first  wave  should  take  pronmt  advantage  of 
the  change  in  position  or  direction  of  fire  to  rush  directly  forward. 
Kiflemen  using  rifle  grenades  assist  the  advance  by  heavy  fire  from 
Buitablepositions  behind  the  first  wave. 

721.  Tne  ability  of  the  platoon  leader  is  displayed  by  prompt 
reconnaissance  of  the  ground,  by  a  ra{)id  estimate  of  what  it  offers 
toward  facilitating;  the  advance  of  his  men,  and  by  inunediate 
decision  upon  a  simple  plan  for  the  use  of  his  combined  weapons 
and  of  ground  to  enable  him  to  close  with  the  enemy.  His  plan 
should  habitually  include  pinning  the  enemy  to  the  ^und  by 
frontal  and  flanking  ^e,  under  cover  of  which  some  portions  of  ihe 
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platoon,  usually  those  sent  against  the  hostile  flanks,  can  close  by 
short  nishes  with  the  enemy.  The  training  and  discipline  of  the 
platoon  are  shown  by  the  skill  with  which  the  men  carry  out  the 
plan  of  the  leader. 

722.  Against  a  strong  hostile  resistance^  the  advance  of  the  platoon 
at  close  range  will  generally  be  effected  by  successive  rushes  of  frac- 
tions of  the  assaulting  echelon.  Enough  weapons  must  continue  in 
action  to  insure  the  success  of  each  rush.  Frequently  the  successive 
advances  of  the  assaulting  platoons  must  be  effected  by  rushes  of 
fractions  of  decreased  size;  that  is,  advance  by  rushes  may  first  be 
made  by  section,  and  finally  by  squads  or  files;  but  no  subsequent 
opportunity  to  increase  the  rate  of  advance,  such  as  better  cover  or  a 
decrease  of  the  hostile  fire,  should  be  overlooked. 

723.  Whenever  possible,  the  rush  is  begun  by  a  flank  fraction  of 
the  assaulting  echelon.  In  the  absence  of  express  directions  from 
the  captain,  each  platoon  leader  determines  when  an  advance  by 
rushes  shall  be  attempted. 

The  fractions  need  not  be  uniform  in  size;  each  platoon  leader 
indicates  how  his  platoon  shall  rush,  having  due  regard  to  the  ground 
and  the  state  of  the  fire  fight. 

724.  A  fraction  about  to  rush  is  sent  forward  when  the  remainder 
of  the  line  is  firing  vigorously;  otherwise  the  chief  advantage  of  this 
method  of  advancing  is  lost. 

The  length  of  the  rush  will  vary  from  30  to  80  yards,  depending 
upon  the  existence  of  cover,  positions  for  firing,  and  the  hostile  fire. 

726.  As  soon  as  a  platoon  or  a  section  has  overcome  a  hostile  resist- 
ance, its  leader  re-forms  it  rapidly,  and  the  advance  is  resumed.  If 
it  be  impossible  to  advance  for  the  time  being,  the  ground  must 
imder  no  circumstances  be  abandoned.  The  dogged  resistance  of 
small  elements,  clinging  to  the  ground,  will  in  most  cases  check  a 
hostile  coimterattack  and  allow  the  offensive  to  be  resumed. 

726.  In  addition  to  their  mission  of  covering  the  advance  of  the 
platoon,  the  scouts  constitute  the  advance  elements  of  a  filtration 
into  a  gap  discovered  in  the  hostile  front;  they  should  be  followed 
as  soon  as  possible  by  automatic  riflemen  and  under  the  protection 
of  their  fire,  a  supporting  point  gradually  built  up  on  the  enemy's 
flanks  and  rear. 

727.  When  penetration  is  effected  at  isolated  points,  these  must 
be  constitutea  as  supporting  points  from  which  hostile  fire  is  kept 
down  and  the  enemy's  line  rolled  up  toward  the  flanks;  and  as  bases 
of  departure  for  a  fiirther  advance. 
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Position  Warfare. 

728.  In  a  trench-to-trench  attack,  it  is  of  special  importance  that 
every  squad  should  be  formed  up  cquare  to  its  objective.  The 
platoon  leader  must  satisfy  himself  that  tapes,  flags,  dfisks,  or  other 
means  of  indicating  the  method  of  forming  up  for  the  attack  have 
been  established,  and  that  his  section  leaders  understand,  and  have 
made  their  men  understand,  exactly  what  they  have  to  do  and  how 
they  are  to  advance, 

729.  The  section  in  the  first  wave  debouches  from  the  departure 
trench  or  advances  from  the  take-off  tape  at  O  hour  (i.  e.,  the  desig- 
nating hour  for  starting  the  attack)  and  moves  on  its  objectives 
without  stopping  to  search  hostile  shelters. 

It  is  essential  that  the  advancing  line  keep  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  creeping  barrage,  and  that  by  the  rapidity  and  the  continuity 
of  such  advance,  full  advantage  be  taken  of  the  surprise  effect  on  the 
enemy.  When  the  skirmishers  meet  an  obstacle  (such  as  a  section 
of  wire  entanglements),  they  must  move  around  it,  making  use  of 
any  passage  that  exists  in  the  wire,  trample  it  down,  or  cut  a  path 
through  it. 

730.  When  a  section  encoimters  hostile  resistance,  it  endeavors  to 
overcome  it  by  combining  movement  and  fire.  The  automatic  rifles 
and  the  rifles  fire  on  every  exposed  target  and  thus  oblige  the  de- 
fenders to  conceal  themselves,  while  the  hand  and  rifle  grenades  are 
used  against  objectives  under  cover.  Rifle  grenades  are  especially 
valuable  for  the  latter  purpose. 

731.  The  second  wave  advances  toward  the  objectives,  preserving 
its  distance  from  the  first  wave  until  the  necessities  of  the  combat 
demand  its  assistance.  However,  when  the  necessity  does  arise, 
the  leader  must,  on  his  own  initiative,  engage  his  unit  wholly  or  in 
part,  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  take  part  in  any  hand-to-hand  combats  in  which  the  first 
wave  may  be  engaged. 

(b)  To  fill  gaps  that  occur  in  the  assaulting  lines. 

(c|  To  cooperate  in  surrounding  any  local  resistance  which  can 
jot  be  reduced  by  the  leading  wave  or  by  neighboring  units  which 
have  been  delayed  in  their  advance. 

732.  Combat  m  trenches  and  communicating  trenches  is  to  be 
avoided  by  assaultinjg  platoons  so  long  as  they  have  not  reached 
their  objectives.    This  combat  is  reserved  for  the  cleaning-up  units. 

The  training  and  tactical  handling  of  such  units  is  prescribed  in 
flie  "Manual  for  the  Drill  and  Tactics  of  Hand-Bombers  and  Rifle 
Grenadiers."    Army  confidential  publication. 
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Sec.  XL— THE  COMPANY. 

783.  The  company  is  the  smallest  self-contained  infantry  unit, 
capable  of  sustained  action  and  including  in  its  organization  the 
means  of  making  good  its  own  losses  in  combat. 

Advance  in  Route  Column. 

784.  During  the  advance  of  the  battalion  in  route  column  before 
the  attack,  each  captain  constantly  observes  and  reconnoiters  the 
ground  so  that  he  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  deploy  or  engage  his 
company  on  correct  lines  when  the  inarch  column  is  broken  up. 

Approach  March. 

786.  After  the  extension  of  the  battalion  from  route  column  and 
on  approaching  the  zone  of  hostile  artillery  fire,  the  captain  forms 
his  company  in  a  suitable  approach  formation  or  as  directed  by  the 
bn.  c.  He  assigns  a  distant  direction  point  and  the  compass  bearing 
of  the  advance  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  bn.  c,  desig- 
nates a  base  platoon,  and  insures  that  other  platoons  of  his  company 
conform  to  the  movements  of  the  base  platoon  during  the  approach. 
He  insures  conformity  of  the  advance  of  his  base  platoon  with  that 
of  the  company  designated  as  the  base  by  the  bn.  c.  If  his  com- 
pany is  designated  as  the  base  by  the  bn.  c,  his  base  platoon  is  the 
Dase  of  the  oattalion;  he  insures  its  advance  in  the  designated 
direction. 

If  the  battalion  enters  the  zone  of  hostile  artillery  fire  prior  to 
extension,  each  captain  forms  his  company  in  approach  formation 
on  his  own  initiative. 

736.  During  the  approach  march,  all  covered  lines  of  advance  are 
so  utilized  that  only  indistinct  and  fleetiag  targets  are  presented. to 
artillery  fire.  Companies  vary  their  intervals  or  form  columns  of 
slight  frontage  (files  or  twos)  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  favorable 
approaches. 

737.  Where  the  nature  of  the  combat  formation  of  the  company 
can  be  foreseen,  the  platoons  are  disposed  in  echelons  corresponding 
to  the  echelons  in  which  they  will  be  formed  for  attack,  and  the 
advance  is  so  directed  that  they  will  find  themselves  directly  behind 
the  positions  on  which  they  will  deploy  for  combat.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  situation  is  obscure,  they  are  so  disposed  that  a  change  of 
formation  can  be  readily  made,  i.  e.,  in  depth  or  in  echelon. 
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788.  During  the  approach  inarch,  the  c.  c.  nlovee  to  points  from 
which  he  can  obtain  the  best  available  views  and  thus  anticipate 
the  course  of  action,  without,  however,  losing  control  over  his  com- 
pany. The  platoon  runners  insure  visual  connection  between  the 
c.  c.  and  the  platoon  leaders  when  he  leaves  his  company  for  pur- 
poses of  reconnaissance.  Company  runners  and  buglers  maintain 
communication  with  adjacent  companies  and  with  the  bn.  c.  during 
all  stages  of  the  advance  and  of  combat.  Runners  or  other  specially 
detailed  men  also  serve  as  observers;  designated  men  observe  the 
progress  of  events  on  each  flank  and  keep  the  c.  c.  constantly  in- 
formed as  to  the  location  of  adjacent  units.  Runners  are  trained  to 
perform  these  duties  automatically. 

Wlien  danger  of  serious  losses  arises,  the  c.  c.  should  be  with  his 
company. 

7^.  C.  cs.  take  the  necessary  measures  for  security  and  recon- 
naissance. When  the  advance  is  not  covered  by  other  troops,  the 
leading  companies  cover  their  advance  by  scouts.  These  deal  with 
any  resistance  encountered  from  hostile  advanced  posts  and  patrols. 

0.  cs.  reinforce  them  when  necessary  with  elements  from  their 
companies  and  rapidly  clean  up  the  hostile  points  of  resistance 
without,  however,  permitting  the  advance  of  their  companies  to  be 
unduly  delayed. 

Deployment 

740.  In  some  cases  the  position  selected  by  the  bn.  c.  for  the 
formation  of  the  battalion  for  attack  will  be  the  same  as  that  at 
which  it  is  extended  in  approach  formation.  In  such  case,  the  c.  c. 
will  conduct  his  company  to  a  point  at  which  it  can  be  formed  for 
combat  and  objectives  assigned  to  platoons.  Wherever  possible, 
however,  the  bn.  c.  will  direct  the  approach  march  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced jiosition  from  which  the  attact  can  be  launched  under  cover 
prior  to  entering  the  zone  of  effective  small-arms  fire. 

741.  Upon  receiving  his  orders  for  combat,  the  c.  c.  of  an  assault- 
ing company  engages  his  company  by  verbal  orders  to  his  platoon 
leaders.  He  gives  them  the  imormation  obtained  by  reconnaissance 
concerning  the  enemy  and  all  available  information  regarding  ad- 
jacent umts  and  our  own  artillery;  assigns  each  platoon  a  combat 
mission;  prescribes  the  formation;  designates  a  base  platoon  and, 
when  practicable,  a  distant  direction  point  and  compass  bearing; 
states  me  location  of  the  combat  train,  tne  battalion  aid  station,  and 
his  own  combat  post.  Where  time  is  available,  more  detailed 
orders  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  paragraph  595. 
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742.  The  company  may  deploy  with  one,  two,  or  three  platoon(8) 
in  the  assaulting  echelon,  ana  mree,  two,  one  platoon(8)  in  su^iport, 
depending  on  the  frontage  aasignea  to  the  company  and  the  imor- 
niation  available  as  to  the  enemy's  dispositions.  Exceptionally,  all 
lour  platoons  may  be  placed  in  the  assaul tine  echelon. 

743.  It  will  not  always  be  possible  to  fonnulate  a  complete  attack 
order  at  any  particular  time.  Frequently  the  order  wul  be  made 
up  of  a  aeries  of  partial  orders  given  out  in  the  course  of  the  advance 
^  the  situation  develops.  Incompleteness  of  orders  should  not 
lead  to  hesitant  action  on  the  part  of  platoon  leaders;  if  they  have 
no  other  indication  than  tiie  direction  of  the  advance,  they  are  able 
to  press  forward  in  the  assi^ed  direction  in  contact  with  the  base 
platoon  and  deal  with  situations  as  they  arise  on  their  own  judgment 
and  initiative.  Obscurity  in  the  situation  is  met,  not  by  b^itant 
action,  but  by  sufficient  depth  of  dispositions  to  meet  unexpected 
developments,  by  protecting  the  flanks  by  echelonment  and  by 
*ne  use  of  scouts. 

Advancing  the  Attack. 

744.  Ordinarily  fire  is  opened  on  orders  of  the  platoon  leaders. 
r  ^'  niay,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  moment  of  opening 

745.  The  jHwltion  of  the  c.  c.  of  an  assaulting  company  prior  to 
®P®™g  fire  is  usually  with  his  assaulting  platoons.  When  practi- 
^Dle,  he  regulates  the  distribution  of  the  nre  of  the  platoons  at  the 
nret  firing  position. 

746.  The  formation  in  small  columns  should  generally  be  con- 
^ued  by  the  assaulting  platoons  imtil,  in  order  to  advance,  they  are 
^nipelled  to  reply  to  the  enemy's  fire.  The  company  then  assumes 
a  combat  formation. 

The  Fire  Attack. 

747.  The  significance  of  the  designation  of  the  base  platoon  ceases 
StyS?^  aa  the  fire  fight  commences.    Each  platoon  advances  as 

tIw  T^  the  circimistances  of  the  fight  in  its  front  permit. 
«  ^48.  Leaders  of  assaulting  platoons  advance  the  attack  by  mutual 

®  support  and  alternate  fire  and  movement.    The  c.  c.  intervenes 

/^®ver  he  j udges  necessary .    His  principal  duties  are : 
deni  tiS  T^^orce  the  assaulting  platoons  whenever  they  become 

pieted  in  strength,  and  to  forward  ammunition  to  them,  when 
^^ry,  with  the  reinforcements, 
^w)  To  maneuver  his  support  platoons  so  as  to  outflank  or  envelope 

y  resistance  holding  up  the  advance  of  the  assaulting  echelon. 
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(c)  To  make  the  neceesary  diBpoBitions  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the 
assaulting  platoons  against  counterattack. 

(d)  To  prevent  the  support  platoons  from  merging  themselves 
into  the  aEBaulting  echelon  and  to  keei>  them  under  the  nearest  avail- 
able cover  when  not  advancing;  during  progression,  to  select  suc- 
cessive positions  for  the  supports  prior  to  aepartiure  from  the  preced- 
ing position  (advance  by  bounds). 

^e)  To  insure  mutual  support  of  his  platoons  and  lend  support  to 
admcent  companies. 

The  position  of  the  c.  c.  is  where  he  can  best  carry  out  these  mis- 
sions. Usually  he  is  with  the  support  platoons  or  between  them  and 
the  assaulting  echelon.  He  must  at  all  times  be  at  a  point  from 
which  he  can  observe  the  action  of  the  assaulting  echelon .  When  the 
supports  have  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  assaulting  echelon,  he 
joms  that  part  of  the  line  from  which  he  can  best  control  the  advance 
of  his  company. 

749.  The  distance  of  the  support  platoons  from  the  assaulting 
echelon  is  dependent  on  the  situation  and  the  terrain.  They  must 
at  all  times  be  close  enough  to  the  assaulting  platoons  to  be  able  to 
effect  a  timely  reinforcement.  In  general,  they  should  follow  the 
assaulting  echelon  as  closely  as  cover  and  the  possibility  of  move- 
ment toward  a  flank  will  permit. 

750.  A  reinforcement  sent  to  the  assaulting  echelon  joins  it  de- 
ployed as  skirmishers.  The  leader  of  the  reinrorcement  places  it  on 
the  flank  of  the  assaulting  echelon  or  in  an  interval  in  the  line,  if  one 
exists,  and  commands  it  thereafter  as  a  unit.  If  this  method  of  rein- 
forcement is  impracticable,  the  reinforcing  fraction  is  advanced 
with  increased  intervals  between  skirmishers;  each  man  occupies 
the  nearest  interval  in  the  assaulting  echelon  and  each  then  obeys 
the  orders  of  the  nearest  sq^uad  and  platoon  l^uier. 

751.  A  reinforcement  joms  the  assaulting  echelon  as  quickly  as 
{>ossible  without  exhausting  the  men.  Their  movement  i^oula  be 
similar  to  that  of  a  group  executing  a  rush. 

752.  The  original  platoon  division  of  the  companies  in  the  assault- 
ing echelon  should  be  maintained  and  should  not  be  broken  up  by 
the  mingling  of  reinforcements. 

Upon  joining  the  assaulting  echelon,  officers  and  petty  officers 
accompanying  a  reinforcement  take  over  the  duties  of  others  of  like 
grade  who  have  been  disabled  or  distribute  themselves  so  as  best 
to  exercise  their  normal  functions.  Conditions  will  vary,  and  no 
rules  can  be  prescribed.  It  is  essential  that  all  assist  in  mastering 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  control. 
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The  reinforcing  of  the  assaulting  echelon  by  driblets  of  a  squad  of 
a  few  men  has  no  appreciable  effect.  The  assaulting  echelon 
requires  either  no  reinforcement  or  a  strong  one.  Generally,  a 
section  or  a  platoon  will  be  sent  forward  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire 
of  the  assaulting  echelon. 

763.  As  soon  as  he  loses  contact  with  the  enemy,  the  captain 
reestablishes  it  by  the  further  advance  of  the  combat  line.  In 
covered  ^ound,  the  advance  is  preceded  by  scouts  or  patrols  whose 
mission  is  to  prevent  svirprise.  The  c.  c.  keeps  the  bn.  c.  in  touch 
with  the  situation  and  sees  that  the  location  of  the  line  is  indicated 
as  prescribed  or  when  an  aviator  requests  it. 

The  Assault 

764.  The  c.  c.  rapidly  or^nizes  his  company  for  assault  when  his 
assaulting  echelon  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  held  up  in  front  of 
a  local  hostile  resistance.  When  his  arrangementa  have  been  com- 
pleted, he  gives  the  oocaraaiid  or  signal  to  change.  The  officers  lead 
the  charge.  The  skirmishers  spring  forward  shouting,  run  with  the 
bayonets  at  charge,  and  close  with  the  enemy. 

After  a  successful  assault,  the  c.  c.  immediately  takes  steps  for  the 
leorganization  of  the  assaulting  units.  Any  available  support 
platoons  are  immediately  started  in  pursuit,  takii^  over  the  role  of 
the  assaulting  echelon.  By  rapid  entrance  into  action  of  the  supports 
the  development  of  a  hostile  counterattack  will  be  prevented  and 
the  defeated  troops  thrown  back  upon  their  reserves,  masking  their 
fire  and  spreading  disorder  among  them.  All  commanders  at  once 
take  steps  to  form  temporary  groups  from  the  assaulting  elements 
and  combine  them  into  larger  temporary  units. 

Organization  of  the  Ground. 

766.  When  the  advance  is  definitely  stopped,  the  c.  c.  establishes 
hia  front  line  and  line  of  resistance  as  directed  by  the  bn.  c.  and 
constitutes  the  area  assigned  to  his  company  as  a  strong  point.  In 
absence  of  directions,  he  acts  on  his  own  initiative.  He  provides 
for  defense  in  depth,  reestablishes  contact  with  adjacent  units  and  the 
rear,  assigns  areas  of  defense  and  sectors  of  fire  to  his  platoons,  and 
arranges  for  their  mutual  support  by  flanldng  fire.  He  makes  report 
of  his  dispositions  (sketch)  to  the  bn.  c. 

Within  the  shortest  possible  time,  measures  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  front  with  such  accessory  defenses  as  can"  be  laid 
rapidly,  and  fire  and  communicating  trenches  should  be  dug. 
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Efforts  to  secure  locations  giving  good  views  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions are  of  the  highest  importance.  Flanking  observation  is  par- 
ticularly important. 

Reserve  Companies. 

766.  The  c.  c.  marches  ahead  of  his  company  and  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  bn.  c .  His  constant  effort  must  be  to  cover  the  flanks  of  the 
preceding  companies.  He  also  rallies,  when  necessary,  the  supports 
of  these  companies. 

In  emergencies,  he  must  not  hesitate  to  act,  and  he  must  do  so 
without  waiting  for  orders — such  necessities  might  be,  for  example, 
to  cover  a  flank  or  to  stop  a  counterattack.  Constant  personal 
reconnaissance  by  c.  cs.  of  reserve  companies  is  therefore  necessary 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  act  witn  knowledge  of  the  situation 
when  the  occasion  requires.  Close  contact  wim  the  preceding 
companies  must  be  assured. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  merging  oidke  reserve  com- 
panies with  the  assaulting  companies;  c.  cs.  of  reserve  companies 
must  therefore  be  familiar  at  all  tmies  with  the  location  of  assaulting 
companies. 

767.  Before  moving  their  companies  from  any  x)osition  during 
the  advance,  c.  cs.  of  reserve  companies  must  select  an  advanced 
position  and  decide  on  the  method  of  advance  thereto  unless  the 
new  position  has  been  designated  b^  the  bn.  c.  In  order  that  this 
may  oe  accomplished  without  delaying  the  progression,  c.  cs.  must 
constantly  reconnoiter  the  ground  to  their  front. 

The  Company  Acting  Alone. 

768.  In  general,  the  company,  when  acting  alone,  is  employed 
according  to  the  principles  appUcable  to  the  battalion  acting  alone; 
Hie  c.  c.  employs  platoons  as  the  bn.  c.  employs  companies, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  strength. 

769.  The  company  must  be  well  protected  against  surprise.  Com- 
bat patrols  on  the  flanks  are  specially  important.  Each  leader  of  a 
flank  platoon  details  a  man  to  watch  for  the  signals  of  the  patrol  or 
patrols  on  his  flank. 

Position  Warfare. 

760.  Company  assault  formation  in  position  warfare,  the  company 
advancing  under  the  protection  of  a  rolling  barrage : 
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Sec.  Xn.— THE  BATTALION. 

761.  The  battalion  is  the  attack  unit  whether  operating  alone  or 
as  part  of  a  larser  unit.  It  generally  attacks  as  a  mixed  unit,  com- 
prising not  only  infantry  companies  but  also  all  the  accompanying 
weapons  of  the  infantry  regiment  and  accompanying  artillery. 

Advance  in  Route  Column. 

762.  The  battalion  advances  in  colimm  of  route  until  the  situation 
Tequires  its  extension.  The  time  of  extension  should  be  so  selected 
that  the  battalion  does  not  enter  the  zone  of  hostile  fire  in  close 
formation  but  on  the  other  hand  avoids  useless  detours  and  prema- 
ture abandonment  of  the  route  of  march. 

763.  The  bn.  c.  directs  the  necessary  reconnaissance  to  locate  areas 
imder  hostile  shell  fire  and  determines  the  point  at  whidi  the  ex- 
tension of  the  battalion  will  become  necessary.  He  details  the 
necessary  covering  detachments  to  protect  the  advance  of  the  bat- 
talion and  develops  the  enemv's  position  in  his  zone  of  attack. 

The  covering  detachment  deals  with  anv  hostile  patrols  and  ad- 
vanced posts  which  have  not  been  cleaned  up  by  the  covering  de- 
tachments of  the  larger  imits  (regiment,  brigade,  or  division),  or 
which  have  succeeded  in  passing  through  them.  The  bn.  c.  main- 
tains close  touch  with  the  covering  detacnment  by  means  of  orderlies 
or  runners.  The  strength  of  the  detachment  will  be  increased  when 
the  front  is  not  covered  by  detachments  from  the  higher  units. 

764.  In  some  cases,  as  in  a  rapid  pursuit,  the  advance  may  be 
covered  by  an  advance  guard  company  which  advances  on  a  broad 
±*ont  and  endeavors  to  hold  the  enemy  fast  by  its  fire  while  other 
companies,  designated  by  the  bn.  c,  move  forward  and  execute  out- 
flanking movements.  In  the  attack  of  an  enemy  in  position,  how- 
ever, the  function  of  the  covering  detachment  is  limited,  to  securing 
the  march  of  the  battalion  and  developing  the  enemy's  position; 
the  bn.  c.  will  endeavor  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of 
engaging  his  companies  according  to  a  definite  plan  of  action  and  not 
allow  them  to  become  involved  in  a  planless  action  initiated  by 
advance  detachments. 

Throughout  the  advance  into  action,  the  bn.  c.  is  at  the  head  or 
in  advance  of  his  leading  company. 

765.  The  combat  train  of  the  battalion  ordinarily  follows  the 
battalion  during  the  advance  into  action.    Prior  to  extending  his 
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battalion,  the  bn.  c.  will  cause  extra  ammunition  to  be  issued  from 
the  combat  train  and  direct  the  emptied  wagons  to  proceed  to  the 
rendezvous  designated  by  the  regimental  commander  to  be  refilled. 

•   Approach  March. 

766.  In  extending  his  battalion ,  the  bn.  c.  assigns  the  direction  of 
the  advance,  designates  the  base  company,  and  prescribes  the  forma- 
tion. As  a  rule,  the  battalion  extends  on  the  leading  company. 
The  extension  is  generally  best  effected  by  changes  of  direction  of  the 
heads  of  the  companies. 

'767.  The  formation  to  be  taken  will  depend  upon  the  situation  at 
the  time  of  extension.  If  sufiicient  information  is  available,  the 
companies  may  be  formed  in  echelons  corresponding  to  the  eche- 
lons in  which  they  will  deploy  for  attack.  Otherwise,  they  are 
disposed  in  a  formation  affordmg  maximum  security  against  loss  and 
adapted  to  forming  for  attack  in  any  direction.  If  the  flanks  are  not 
protected  by  other  units,  a  formation  in  which  the  flanks  of  the 
battalion  are  echeloned  to  the  rear  is  generally  most  effective  (for 
example,  one  company  in  advance,  one  company  to  the  right  rear 
and  one  company  to  the  left  rear  of  the  leading  company,  one  com- 
pany in  rear  of  the  center  of  the  three  leading  companies). 

768.  After  extension  of  the  battalion  and  before  coming  within 
ran^  of  the  enemy's  guns,  the  battalion  marches  toward  its  suc- 
cessive direction  points  in  the  zone  of  advance  assigned  to  it,  in  an 
approach  formation  adapted  to  the  terrain.  This  formation  may  be 
Bunilar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  15,  except  that  the  leading  echelon 
will  be  formed  in  small  columns  and  the  position  of  the  bn.  c.  will  be 
at  the  head  or  in  advance,  of  the  battalion .  Distances  and  intervals 
are  increased  when  crossing  ridges  and  other  prominent  terrain  lines 
which  can  not  be  avoided.  At  times,  it  may  be  advisable  to  cross 
particularly  dangerous  lines  (roads,  crests,  embankments)  by  sur- 

Srise  and  whole  companies  at  a  time;  the  units  take  care  not  to 
ebouch  from  cover  at  the  same  point.  Or,  the  line  may  be  crossed 
by  successive  rushes  of  individuals  widely  separated  who  re-form  on 
a  designated  line  in  advance. 

Temporary  variations  in  distances  and  intervals  required  by  the 
terrain  or  the  situation  are  made  by  company  commanders  on  their 
own  initiative. 

769.  The  bn.  c.  conducts  constant  personal  reconnaissance  with 
a  view  to  locating  areas  swept  by  hostile  shell  fire.    Whenever 
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practicable,  such  areas  are  avoided.  Sienalmen  and  ninneis  rnain^ 
taia  connection  between  the  bn.  c.  and  nis  message  center  when  he 
leaves  th^  battalion  for  purposes  of  reconnaissance.  Thev  also 
maintain  communication  with  the  rg.  c.,  the  companies,  ana  adja^ 
cent  units,  under  the  supervision  of  the  liaison  officer,  throughout  all 
stages  of  the  advance  and  of  combat. 

770.  The  bn.  c.  rejgulates  the  advance  of  his  battalion  by  the 
assignment  of  successive  direction  points  or  compass  bearings  to  his 
base  company.  Where  practicable,  changes  in  tne  direction  of  the 
advance  are  communicated  to  other  companies. 

Deployment. 

771.  In  some  cases,  the  bn.  c.  may  assign  complete  or  partial 
attack  missions  to  his  companies  before  extension  of  the  battalion 
in  approach  formation.  Usually,  however,  he  will  aim  to  direct  the 
approach  march  of  his  battalion  to  the  most  advanced  position  at 
wmch  it  can  be  formed  for  combat  under  cover  prior  to  entering  the 
zone  of  effective  small  arms  fire,  before  issuing  his  attack  order.  The 
place  chosen  for  the  formation  of  the  battahon  should  afford  cover 
from  view,  and  if  possible,  from  aerial  observation. 

772.  The  bn.  c.  engages  his  units  by  verbal  orders  to  the  com- 
manders, assembling  tiiem  for  that  purpose  when  practicable.  He 
gives  tiiem  the  information  obtained  by  reconnaissance  relative  to 
the  enemy  and  all  available  information  relative  to  adjacent  units 
and  our  own  artillery,  assigns  each  unit  a  combat  mission,  prescribes 
the  formation  and  gives  the  location  of  the  combat  train,  the  bat- 
talion  aid  station,  and  his  own  combat  post.  Where  time  for  the 
orgajiization  of  the  attack  is  available  he  may  prepare  more  detailed 
written  orders  in  the  form  described  in  paragraph  595. 

773.  The  battalion  deploys  with  one,  two,  or  three  companies  in 
the  assaulting  echelon  and  three,  two,  or  one  companies  in  reserve. 
Exceptionally,  as  in  a  meeting  engagement,  all  four  companies  may 
be  placed  in  the  assaulting  echelon.    Such  a  deplo^anent  causes 
early  mingUng  of  the  larger  units,  rendering  leadership  and  control 
difficult.    The  dejjloyment  with  one  company  in  the   assaulting 
echelon  and  three  in  reserve  is  a  form  of  advance-guard  formation, 
the  leading  company  functioning  as  a  reconnoitering  and  containing 
unit.    The  disposition  with  two  companies  in  the  assaulting  echelon 
and  two  in  reserve  gives  a  uniform  deployment  in  depth  and  frontage 
and  ia  especially  adapted  to  meeting  counter-attack  from  any  direc- 
tion and  to  a  uniform  progression  of  the  attack.    Depth  is  required 
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for  an  attack  which  seeks  a  decision;  extension  in  width  for  a  con- 
taining engagement  or  demonstration. 

In  general^  the  number  of  companies  ass^ned  to  the  assaulting 
echelon  will  depend  on  the  frontage  ass^ed  to  the  battalion  and 
the  situation.  The  more  obscure  the  situation,  the  greater  the 
strength  of  the  reserve.  The  number  of  assaultiiig  companies  will 
frequently  be  determinable  from  the  regimental  commanders  order; 
the  remainder  constitutes  the  reserve. 

774.  The  battalion  usually  employs  a  i)atrol  (platoon,  section, 
squad),  supported  by  machine  guns,  the  mission  of  which  is: 

(a)  To  cover  the  interval  between  the  battalion  and  neighboring 
units. 

(b)  To  protect  the  flank  of  the  battalion  in  case  the  neighboring' 
battalion  is  checked  in  its  advance. 

(c)  To  bring  oblique  or  enfilade  fire  against  elements  of  the  de- 
fense holding  up  the  advance  of  the  neighboring  battalion. 

This  patrol  marches,  as  a  rule,  on  the  flank  of  the  battalion  and 
abreast  of  the  reserve  companies. 

It  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  form  the  patrol  as  a  mixed  de- 
tachment composed  of  elements  from  two  adjacent  battalions. 

775.  The  position  of  machine  guns,  light  mortars,  one-pounder 
guns,  and  accompanying  guns  as  snown  in  Fig.  15,  is  that  ordinaryy 
taken  when  an  early  action  of  these  weapons  appears  improbable  or 
the  terrain  is  unsuitable  for  their  use. 

During  the  advance,  the  center  machine-^n  platoon  will  normally 
be  used  only  for  antiaircraft  work.  For  this  purpose  a  petty  oflScer 
and  one  private  per  gun  will  be  sufficient  to  operate  the  gun.  This 
permits  a  petty  officer  and  14privates  to  be  detached  to  each  of  the 
flank  platoons  as  carriers.  When  the  flank  platoons  advance  their 
guns  by  hand,  these  attached  petty  officers  are  responsible  for  the 
pr^ess  of  the  carts. 

Tne  position  of  the  machine  guns,  light  mortars,  one-pounder  guns, 
and  accompanying  guns  shown  in  Fig.  16,  is  that  ordinarily  taken 
when  an  early  action  appears  probable  and  the  terrain  is  suitable  for 
their  use. 

Advancing  the  Attack. 

776.  If  his  battalion  be  one  of  several  in  the  first  line,  the  bn.  c, 
in  executing  his  part  of  the  attack,  pushes  his  battalion  forward  as 
vigorously  as  possible  within  the  front,  or  section,  assigned  to  it. 
The  great  degree  of  independence  allowed  to  him  as  to  details  de- 
mands, in  turn,  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  on  his  part.    Better 
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leadership,  better  troops,  inequality  in  the  hostile  resistance,  and 
more  favorable  terrain  enable  one  battalion  to  advance  more  rapidly 
in  attack  than  another  less  fortunate,  and  such  a  battalion  will  insure 
the  further  advance  of  the  others. 

The  Fire  Attack. 

777.  During  this  phase,  the  advance  of  the  assaulting  companies 
is  mainly  in  the  hands  oi  the  assaulting  company,  platoon,  section, 
and  squad  commanders,  who  advance  the  attack  by  mutual  fire 
support  and  alternate  fire  and  movement.  The  bn.  c.  intervenes 
wHen  necessary  to  pi^  forward  companies  who  hesitate  and  to  in- 
sure the  necessary  cooperation  between  companies  when  this  is 
lacking. 

In  principle  the  r61e  of  the  bn.  c.  is: 

(a)  To  employ  accompanying  weapons  and  machine  guns  in  sup- 
port of  the  advance  of  assaulting  companies. 

(b)  To  maneuver  his  reserve  companies  so  as  to  envelop  hostile 
resistances  or  cover  gaps  arising  between  assaulting  companies. 

.  (c)  To  reenforce  assaulting  companies  when  they  become  depleted 
in  strength. 

(d)  To  forward  ammunition  to  the  company  supports  by  carrying 
parties  or  with  reenforcements. 

(e)  To  take  the  necessary  action  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  bat- 
tahon  or  of  adjacent  imits  against  counterattack. 

(f)  To  prevent  reserve  companies  from  emerging  themselves  into 
the  first  Ime  and  keep  them  under  the  best  available  cover  within 
supporting  distance  of  the  assaulting  companies  when  not  advancing; 
dunng  progression  to  select  successive  positions  for  the  reserve  prior 
to  departure  from  the  preceding  position  ^advance  by  bounds). 

(g)  To  select  successive  positions  for  tne  battalion  ammunition 
point  as  the  attack  progresses  and  issue  instructions  at  the  proper 
time  for  the  movement  of  the  combat  train  to  the  point  selected. 

The  danger  of  an  uncontrolled  merging  of  the  batta^on  reserves 
with  the  assaulting  companies  is  particularly  to  be  guarded  against 
when  the  combat  line  is  checked  in  front  oi  a  hostile  strong  point, 
powerfvdly  organized.  In  this  case,  reenforcement  is  generally 
ineffective,  and  an  outflanking  or  enveloping  movement  is  necessary. 

The  position  of  the  bn.  c.  should  be  such  that  he  can  observe  the 
progress  of  assaulting  companies  and  control  the  action  of  reserve 
companies  and  accompanymg  weapons. 
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778.  The  bn.  c.  must  anticipate  possible  counterattacks  and  be 
able  to  detect  and  to  check  any  menace  against  his  flanks.  It  is  the 
essential  rdle  of  units  not  engaged  to  be  able  to  act  immediately  in 
the  threatened  directions,  especially  the  machine  guns  and  light 
mortars,  which  follow  the  attack  irom  one  position  to  another. 
Dangerous  localities  must  be  especially  watched. 

The  Assault 

779.  The  hostile  position  will  frequently  be  reduced  by  a  series 
of  local  assaults  executed  at  different  times  by  small  units  (squads, 
sections,  platoons,  companies). 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  the  entire  battalion  is 
held  up  in  front  of  a  strong  hostile  resistance  which  can  not  be  out- 
flanked. In  such  case  the  bn .  c.  must  arrange  for  a  prepared  assault 
with  the  support  of  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  accompanying 
weapons.  He  must  either  fix  an  hour  for  the  delivery  of  the  assault 
or  employ  a  preconcerted  signal  for  that  piurpose. 

Under  the  cover  of  the  supporting  fire  the  assaulting  units  advance 
as  close  to  the  objective  as  possible,  and  when  the  preparatory  fire 
ceases  or  is  lifted  from  the  objective  charge  the  hostile  resistance  in 
a  single  rush. 

After  the  assault  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  reorganize  the 
assaulting  companies  and  to  continue  the  advance  with  the  reserves^ 
who  then  take  over  the  rdle  of  the  assaulting  echelon. 

Organization  of  the  Ground. 

780.  When  the  advance  is  definitely  stopped  and  can  make  na 
further  progress,  the  bn.  c.  must  organize  the  ground  for  defense. 
During  the  day  the  dispositions  made  will  relate  chiefly  to  reserve 
companies;  the  assaulting  troops  will  have  to  dig  in  wherever  they 
find  themselves.  At  night  the  battalion  commander  should  com- 
plete the  organization  for  defense  by — 

(a)  Establishing  his  front  line  at  least  200  or  300  yards  from  the 
enemy  position^  leaving  small  security  detachments  in  front  of  it. 

Jb)  EJstablishmg  a  line  of  resistance, 
c)  Ajssigning  to  companies  sectors  of  fire  and  areas  of  defense  which 
I  constitute  strong  points  capable  of  all  around  defense  and  mutu- 
ally flanking  each  other. 

(d)  Disposing  his  machine  guns  so  as  to  flank  the  front  and  cover 
the  flanks. 
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(e)  Aaed^ning  to  certain  units  the  mission  of  counter  attack. 
Prompt  information  as  to  his  dispositions  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  regimental  commander  and  the  artillery. 

The  Machine-Gun  Company. 

781.  Every  assaulting  battalion  is  reinforced  by  a  machine-gun 
company,  which  reports  to  and  is  under  the  orders  of  the  battaUon 
commander.  The  company  ordinarily  w(»*ks  by  platoons,  one  pla- 
toon supporting  each  assaulting  compjany. 

782.  The  commander  of  the  machine-gun  company  retains  com- 
mand of  his  entire  company;  the  assignment  of  platoons  to  support 
assaulting  companies  does  not  imply  a  transfer  of  command  over 
such  platoons  to  the  rifle  company  commanders. 

783.  If  only  two  rifle  companies  are  in  the  assaulting  echelon,  one 
platoon  of  the  machine-gun  company  is  assigned  the  missions  of  anti- 
aircraft defense,  security  of  the  flanks  of  the  battalion,  and  furnish- 
ing replacements  for  the  first-line  platoons. 

784.  At  the  beginning  of  an  attack  the  machine-gun  platoons  will 
at  first  usually  follow  in  rear  of  the  assaulting  companies,  provided 
the  character  of  the  terrain  renders  their  early  use  probable.  Other- 
wise, they  follow  in  rear  of  the  reserve  companies. 

785.  After  the  enemy  has  been  located  the  guns  of  each  platoon 
habitually  work  in  pairs,  one  pair  remaining  in  position  on  command- 
ing ground  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  other  pair  to  a  suitable  firing 
position  in  advance.  All  chaises  of  position  are  as  a  rule  by  echelons 
of  half  platoons.  Except  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  a  steady 
advance  of  machine  guns  will  seldom  be  aavisable. 

786.  A  platoon  supporting  the  advance  of  an  infantry  company 
ordinarily  fires  from  commanding  positions  over  the  heads  of  the 
troops. 

787.  The  machine-gun  company  commander  remains  near  the 
battalion  commander.  He  takes  full  advantage  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  concentrate  the  fire  of  his  platoons,  usually  without  changing 
their  position,  on  those  hostile  nests  or  strong  points  which  are  mak- 
ing most  trouble.  He  shifts  the  fire  of  his  platoons  whenever  prac- 
ticable to  give  flanking  instead  of  direct  fire.  He  must  take  aa van- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  bring  forward  his  machine  gun  and 
ammunition  carts. 

788.  Platoons  in  support  of  assaulting  companies  should  send  for- 
ward agents,  usually  a  p.  o.  and  two  privates,  to  the  rifle  companies. 
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Hre  from  the  supporting  machine  guns  will,  as  a  rule,  most  promptly 
be  secured  by  a  rocket  signal. 

789.  While  machine-gun  commanders  must  carry  out  the  missions 
assigned  them  by  battalion  conunanders,  tiiey  must  not  place  a 
narrow  interpretation  on  them.  They  must  frequently  act  on  their 
own  initiative  in  order  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  fleeting  opportu- 
luties.  To  meet  this  requirement  constant  touch  with  the  situation 
by  reconnaissance  to  the  front  and  flanks  is  indispensable. 

One-Pounders  and  Light  Mortars* 

790.  For  an  attack,  these  weapons  are  best  organized  into  sections, 
each  consisting  of  a  one-pounder  gun  and  a  light  mortar  under  com- 
niand  of  a  section  leader. 

One  or  more  sections  are  usually  assigned  to  each  attacking  bat- 
talion; when  more  than  one  section  is  so  assigned,  the  sections  are 
united  into  a  group.  The  section  or  group  commander  reports  to 
and  is  under  the  orders  of  the  battalion  commander. 

791.  The  one-pounder  and  the  light  mortar  are  used  to  prepare 
and  follow  up  the  attack,  to  break  any  resistance  which  develops 
in  the  course  of  the  advance,  and  to  cooperate  in  the  occupation  of 
a  conquered  position.  During  the  advance,  their  principal  mission 
IS  the  destruction  of  machine  guns  and  machine-gun  nests.  The 
one-pounder  ^ould  not  £18  a  rule  be  used  against  other  targets  than 
machine  guns  or  tanks. 

792.  The  section  or  group  advances  by  bounds  from  one  firing 
poeition  to  another  along  well  defiladed  routes  which  should  be 
reconnoitered  in  advance. 

798.  Eeqpnnaissance  of  objectives  encountered  during  the  advance 
will  determine  which  weapon  can  be  most  effectively  employed 
Against  them.  If  the  reconnaissance  develops  a  plainly  visible 
^et,  the  one-pounder  gun  should  be  used;  if  on  the  contrary  the 
exact  location  of  the  target  can  not  be  determined  but  only  the  area 
Within  which  the  target  must  lie,  the  fire  of  the  light  mortar  should 
be  applied. 

794.  The  section  or  group  commander  must  maintain  constant 
touch  with  the  situation  and  battalion  commander.  The  battalion 
commander  must  direct  the  reconnaissance  of  the  section  or  group 
commander  and  by  his  own  personal  reconnaissance  exploit  every 
^opportunity  which  the  situation  offers  for  the  effective  employment 
01  these  weapons  in  support  of  the  attack.    Group  and  section  com- 
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manders  must  frequently  act  on  their  own  initiative  to  take  timely 
advantage  of  fleeting  opportunities. 

795.  In  position  warfare  the  one-pounder  gun  is  installed  before 
the  assault  in  an  emplacement  from  which  it  can  efliciently  serve 
the  following  purposes: 

Demolish  machine-gun  positions  which  may  show  themselves  at 
the  last  minute; 

.     Sweep  those  parts  of  the  hostile  position  which  are  dangerous  for 
the  flanks  of  the  attack; 

Fire  upon  the  rear  defensive  lines. 

To  prevent  its  destruction,  it  is  advisable  to  put  it  into  action 
only  at  the  last  moment. 

Any  use  made  of  the  gun  prior  to  the  attack  must  not  interfere 
with  Its  advance  with  the  battalion  to  which  it  is  assigned. 

Ammunitioii  Supply. 

796.  The  method  of  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  combat  trains 
must  be  worked  out  in  advance,  if  possible,  for  each  occasion  of 
landing,  the  local  conditions  being  fuUy  considered. 

797.  The  extra  ammunition  of  a  battalion  going  into  action  is  car- 
ried in  its  combat  train.  Ammunition  is  issued  from  the  combat 
train  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  battalion  for  action. 

798.  The  combat  train  is  the  immediate  reserve  supply  of  the 
battalion,  and  the  bn.  c.  is  responsible  for  its  proper  use.  He  will 
take  measures  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  prescribed  allowance 
all  times. 

799.  The  combat  train  includes  all  personnel,  vehicles,  and  ani- 
mals attached  to  the  battalion  and  the  units  accompanying  it  in 
action  for  transporting  ammunition  reserve  and  special  equipment 
required  during  combat,  including  the  medical  cart  or  mule.  The 
rolling  kitchens  and  water  carts  are  usually  attached  to  the  combat 
train. 

In  the  absence  of  instructions,  he  will  cause  the  train  to  march 
immediately  in  rear  of  his  battalion,  and,  upon  separating  &om  it  to 
enter  an  engagement,  will  cause  the  ammunition  therein  to  be 
issued. 

800.  The  point  at  which  the  combat  wagons  are  emptied  is  es- 
tablished as  the  initial  ammunition  i)oint  of  the  battalion  tmder 
charge  of  the  munitions  oflScer  of  the  battalion .  The  emptied  wagons 
are  returned  to  the  ammunition-distributing  point  designated  by  the 
regimental  commander  to  be  refilled.    Ordinarily  a  rendezvous  is 
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appointed  for  each  brigade  and  the  necessary  number  of  wagons  sent 
forward  to  it  from  the  ammunition  column. 

801.  When  refilled,  the  combat  wagons  will  rejoin  their  battal- 
ions, or  if  the  latter  be  engaged,  will  jom  or  establisn  communication 
with  the  regimental  reserve. 

802.  In  maintaining  the  ammunition  supply  of  the  battalion 
during  action,  ammunition  is  pushed  forward  as  far  as  possible  by 
wagon;  then  if  practicable  by  cart  or  pack  mule;  and  finally  by 
carriers  or  reenforcements.  Subject  to  this  general  principle,  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  chain 
of  ammunition  supply  in  action: 

(a)  From  the  distributing  point  designated  by  the  regimental 
commander  to  the  battalion  ammunition  point:  Transportation  by 
the  combat  wagons  of  the  battalion; 

(b)  From  the  battalion  ammunition  point  to  the  battalion  reserve: 
parte,  pack  mules,  or  carriers  (preference  in  the  order  stated,  accord- 
ing to  the  situation) ; 

(c)  From  the  battalion  reserve  to  the  company  supports:  Carrying 
parties; 

(d)  From  the  company  supports  to  the  assaulting  echelon:  Reen- 
forcements. 

803.  Company  commanders  are  responsible  that  the  belts  of  the 
^^n  in  their  companies  are  kept  filled  at  all  times  except  when  the 
ammunition  is  being  expended  in  action.  In  the  firmg  line  the 
ammunition  of  the  dead  and  wounded  should  be  secured  whenever 
practicable. 

804.  Ammunition  in  the  bandoleers  will  ordinarily  be  expended. 
first.  Thirty  rounds  in  the  right  pocket  section  of  the  belt  will  be 
lield  as  a  reserve,  to  be  expended  only  when  ordered  by  an  officer. 

Men  will  never  be  sent  back  from  the  firing  line  for  ammunition. 
Men  sent  forward  with  ammunition  remain  with  the  firing  line. 

At  night  it  will  generally  be  possible  to  move  the  ammunition 
farther  forward  by  tne  combat  wagons  and  bring  it  to  the  assaulting 
echelon  by  carriers. 

805.  Carrying  parties  should  when  practicable  be  detailed  from 
the  regimental  reserve  and  attached  to  assaulting  battalions  in 
accordance  with  necessities. 

806.  When  the  ammunition  point  is  displaced  as  the  attack  pro- 
greases,  an  agent  should  be  left  at  the  old  ammunition  point  to 
direct  vehicles  to  the  new  location. 

186396** — 21 14 
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807.  As  soon  as  possible  after  an  engagement  the  belts  of  the  men 
and  the  combat  wagons  are  resupplied  to  their  normal  capacities. 
Ammunition  which  can  not  be  reloaded  on  combat  wagons  will  be 
piled  up  in  a  convenient  place  and  left  under  guard. 

Reserve  Battalions. 

808.  Reserve  battalions  advance  in  approach  formation  according 
to  the  principles  set  forth  for  the  advance  of  the  assaulting  battalions. 
As  a  rule  the  detail  of  covering  detachments  to  protect  their  advance 
will  not  be  necessary^  provided  contact  with  units  toward  the  front 
and  flanks  is  maintained. 

809.  Reserve  battalions  conform  to  the  movement  of  assaulting 
battalions  and  cover  their  flanks,  especially  with  machine  guns. 
The  bn.  c.  maintain  close  touch  with  the  bn.  c.  of  assaulting  bat- 
talions whom  they  may  be  called  on  to  support  and  with  neighboring 
units.  They  keep  themselves  constantly  informed  as  to  the  situation 
in  order  that  they  may  intervene  effectively  when  their  support  is 
called  for. 

810.  Bn.  cs.  conduct  constant  reconnaissance  of  the  ground  to  their 
front  during  the  advance  with  a  view  to  locating  successive  positions 
for  their  battalions  in  their  forward  movement  in  support  of  the 
attack.  They  move  their  battalions  from  one  position  to  another  as 
directed  by  the  rg.  c.  or  in  accordance  with  general  instructions 
issued  by  him. 

811.  During  the  attack  a  reserve  battalion  advances  in  approach 
formation  always  ready  to  intervene.  It  may  be  engaged  either  on 
the  flanks  of  the  assaulting  battalion  or  by  executing  a  passage  of 
lines  through  the  assaulting  battalion.  In  the  latter  case, it  reheves 
the  original  assaulting  battalion  and  takes  over  the  rdle  of  assault. 

812.  When  a  battalion  executes  a  passage  of  lines,  it  begins  by 
halting  in  the  same  formation  as  the  battalion  that  it  has  to  pass.  It 
re-forms  on  the  base  company  designated  and  advances  in  small 
columns  until  its  leading  elements  reach  the  advance  elements  of 
the  preceding  battalion. 

The  battalion  commander  causes  appropriate  signals  to  be  given 
when  the  movement  has  been  completed.  The  leading  emelon 
deploys  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  line  of  the  assaulting  battalion. 

813.  The  passage  of  lines  creates  a  critical  moment  during  which 
the  density  of  the  waves  is  doubled  or  at  least  very  much  increased. 
In  consequence,  the  duration  of  this  period  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.    This  demands  that  the  beginning  of  the  passage  of  lines 
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should  precede  the  hour  set  for  the  resumption  of  the  offenflive  only 
by  the  period  required  for  the  execution  of  the  paeaage.  When  the 
advance  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  creeping  barrage,  a  few  minutes 
must  be  allowed  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  passage  executed  by 
the  assaulting  echelon  shall  not  be  completed  before  the  barrage 
resumes  its  advance.  The  necessity  for  coordinating  the  advance 
of  the^barrs^  and  that  of  tiie  infantry  is  of  prime  importance. 

814.  At  the  commencement  of  the  assault  in  position  warfare,  a 
reserve  battalion  in  second  line  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  tbe 
assaulting  battalion  so  as  to  escape  the  hostile  barrage;  it  gains  the 
necessary  distance  from  the  assaulting  battalion  on  entering  the  hoe- 
tile  position. 

Position  Warfore. 

815.  The  cleaning  up  of  captured  positions  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant ox>eration  which  must  be  executed  with  method  and  rapidity. 
As  a  rule,  cleaning-up  units  are  not  taken  from  the  assaulting  com- 
panies. Exceptionally,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  battalion  re- 
serve companies.  In  the  general  case,  they  should  be  detailed  from 
the  regimental  reserve.  The  battalion  commander  determines  the 
assignment  and  duties  of  the  cleaning-up  units  placed  at  his  disposal 
hy  file  rg.  c.  or  taken  from  his  battalion.  He  assies  to  each  one  of 
them  certain  dugouts,  trenches,  and  communicatmg  trenches,  and 
determines  the  new  mission  that  will  arise  when  tnese  units  have 
coinpleted  their  duties.  Several  units  are  kept  in  reserve  to  be  used 
agamst  dugouts  which  have  escaped  notice. 

816.  Cleaning-up  units  may  be  divided  between  the  first  and 
second  echelons,  advancing  behind  them;  or  all  may  follow  the 
second  echelon. 

817.  The  mission  of  cleaning  up  the  trenches,  shelters,  and  dugouts 
passed  by  the  assaulting  waves  falls  to  tactical  fractions  of  variable 
strength.  These  units  may  vary  in  strength  from  a  section  to  a 
battalion,  according  to  the  available  information  as  to  the  enemy's 
^iispositions. 

818.  Cleanin^-up  units  will  sometimes  have  to  undergo  hard 
fighting;  certam  of  them  may  have  to  content  themselves  with 
^^Mnobilizing  the  points  of  resistance  which  the  commander  has 
decided  to  have  the  assaulting  waves  envelop  and  await  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  resistance  by  the  assaulting  troops  before  commencing 
the  operation  of  cleaning  up.  It  is  advisable  to  give  members  ol 
cleanmg-up  units  a  special  insignia  (arm  band). 
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Sec.  Xm.— THE  REGIMENT. 

819.  The  regiment  constitutes  the  complete  tactical  and  adminiB- 
trative  infantry  unit.  It  disposes  not  only  of  infantry  battalions, 
but  also  of  all  auxiliary  infantry  weapons  and  of  sijgnal  and  pioneer 
units.  It  generally  has  direct  control  of  a  varying  allotment  of 
supporting  artillery.  It  is  self-contained  in  respect  to  supply, 
bemg  equipped  with  the  necessary  transportation  to  insure  replenish- 
ment. 

Advance  Into  Action. 

820.  After  having  been  assigned  his  mission  by  the  brigade  com- 
mander, the  rg.  c.  conducts  tlie  advance  of  his  regiment  into  action. 
He  provides  for  the  necessary  covering  detachments  to  develop  the 
enemy's  position  and  assi^  objectives  or  lines  of  advance  to  his 
battalions.    The  rg.  c.  is  with  the  leading  elements  of  his  command. 

Deployment. 

821.  The  rg.  c.  engages  hid  battalions  by  the  assignment  of  combat 
missions  to  his  avaimble  battalions,  to  which  he  allots  the  quota  of 
accompanying  weapons  and  machine  guns  necessar^r  for  carrying 
out  these  missions.  He  retains  direct  control  over  ms  reserve,  in- 
fantry batteries  attached  to  the  regiment,  the  technical  means  of 
intercommunication,  and  the  service  of  supply. 

822.  The  regiment  deploys  for  action  with: 

(a)  Two  battalions  in  the  assaulting  echelon  and  one  in  reserve, 

(b)  One  battalion  in  the  assaulting  echelon  and  two  in  reserve; 
both  of  the  reserve  battalions  may  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  rg.  c, 
or  one  battalion  only,  the  other  being  held  at  tne  disposition  oi  the 
brigade  or  divisional  commander. 

Exceptionally,  all  three  battalions  may  be  deployed  abreast 

The  Attack. 

823.  Over  open  ground  reserve  battalions  advance  from  cover  to 
cover  in  approach  formation  as  directed  by  the  regimental,  brigade, 
or  divisional  commanders,  according  as  they  are  in  regimental, 
bri^de,  or  divisional  reserve.  They  are  held  in  readiness  to  guard 
agamst  counterattacks,  especially  on  flanks,  to  reinforce  the  as- 
saulting battalions  by  extending  the  front,  or  to  take  in  flank  re- 
sistances holding  up  the  advance  of  adjacent  regiments.  They  are 
not  employed,  as  a  rule,  without  the  order  of  Qie  rg.  c.  or  higher 
commanders. 
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884.  Elements  of  reserve  battalions  may  sometimes  be  placed  ut 
the  disposition  of  assaulting  battalions  when  the  latter  become  de- 
pleted m  stren^h.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  effort  should  be 
made  to  maintain  the  inte^tj  of  reserve  battalions  and  to  en^^age 
them  as  units.  As  the  situation  may  reauire  them  to  be  put  into 
action  on  very  short  notice,  they  should  oe  constituted  for  r- jabat 
on  the  same  principles  as  assaultmg  battalions. 

825.  It  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  re.  c.  to  employ  his  reserve 
battalions  to  support  the  attack,  not  only  of  his  own  assaulting  bat- 
talions, but  also  tnat  of  less  advanced  neighboring  units  bv  taking  in 
flai^  resistances  holding  out  in  their  front  or  counterattacks  directed 
against  them.  At  critical  junctures,  the  situation  may  require  that 
he  lead  his  reserve  into  action  in  person.  He-should  at  all  times  be 
close  enough  to  his  reserve  to  engage  it  in  a  timely  manner. 

826.  During  combat  the  rg.  c.  keeps  in  touch  with  the  situation 
to  his  front  and  flanks  by  personal  ooservation  and  reconnaissance 
or  by  means  of  special  observation  posts  and  patrols.  He  insures 
close  support  of  tne  assaulting  battalions  by  the  artillery  and  directs 
the  forwsurd  displacement  of  his  infantry  batterries  (see  paragraph 
852-861)  whenever  the  advance  of  the  assaulting  battalions  renders 
it  practicable.  He  maintains  touch  with  his  battalions,  adjacent 
regunents,  the  supporting  artillery,  and  the  brigade  commander. 

Pursnit. 

827.  If  the  enemy  withdraws  in  front  of  the  regiment,  the  re^- 
mental  commander  directs  the  pursuit,  forming  his  regiment  m 
column  of  route,  if  out  of  effective  range  of  hostile  artillery,  and  de- 
tailing the  necessary  covering  detachments.  His  post  in  tne  pursuit 
is  with  the  leading  elements  of  his  command. 

Organizatioii  'Of  the  Ground. 

828.  When  the  advance  of  the  regiment  is  definitely  held  up  and 
further  progress  is  impossible,  the  regimental  conmianaer  takes  steps 
for  the  securitv  of  the  regiment  and  the  holding  of  the  ground. 
Wen  a  strong  liostile  reaction,  accompanied  by  a  violent  artillery 
preparation,  is  anticipated,  he  organizes  his  regiment  in  depth; 
according  to  the  situation  he  disposes  it  oyer  one  or  two  positions. 
In  the  latter  case,  either  in  accordance  with  instructions  of  higher 
commanders  or  on  his  own  initiative,  he  establishes  an  outpost  zone 
and  fixes  its  line  of  resistance,  selects  the  main  defensive  position^ 
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fixes  its  line  of  resistance,  and  assigns  battalions  to  the  outpost  posi- 
tion, the  main  position,  and  the  reserve.  He  arranges  for  artillery 
support  of  the  outpost  zone  and  the  main  position  and  disposes  his 
machine  guns  so  as  to  cover  the  front  and  nanks  and  the  entire  area 
T>etween  the  outpost  line  of  resistance  and  the  main  position. 

When  the  regiment  is  disposed  on  one  position  only,  two  battalions 
idll  usually  be  placed  in  the  first  line  and  one  in  reserve. 

Supply. 

829.  The  rg.  c.  supervises  and  directs  the  service  of  supply  of  the 
regiment.  He  regulates  the  movement  of  the  regimental  trains  be- 
tween the  distributing  points  of  the  regiment  and  the  battalion  am- 
mimition  and  supply  points  or  company  kitchens.  He  supervises 
the  issue  of  supplies  at  the  distributing  points  and  makes  timely 
requisitions  for  supplies  required. 

Medical  Service. 

830.  As  the  advance  progresses,  the  medical  personnel  attached  to 
assaulting  battalions  collects,  dresses,  and  cares  for  the  wounded  at 
suitable  collecting  points  under  the  best  available  cover.  The  regi- 
mental medical  personnel  takes  over  the  woimded  at  the  battalion 
collecting  points,  relieving  the  battalion  personnel,  which  rejoins  its 
unit;  the  regimental  personnel  also  furnishes  the  necessary  replace- 
ments to  the  battalion  personnel. 

During  an  advance,  the  regimental  responsibility  in  respect  to 
casualties  consists  in  the  collection,  dressing,  and  care  of  the  wounded 
prior  to  their  evacuation  by  the  divisional  sanitary  train.  Except 
when  acting  alone,  the  regiment  has  no  responsibility  in  respect  to 
evacuation. 

Prisoners. 

831.  Prisoners  are  turned  over  by  assaulting  battalions  at  collectins; 
points  designated  by  the  regiment,  which  evacuates  them  as  directed 
by  higher  commanders. 

Pioneer  Platoon. 

832.  During  a  steady  proOTession,  the  pioneer  platoon  has  few  if 
any  purely  pioneer  duties.  1 1  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  assist- 
ing the  advance  of  the  accompanying  weapons  and  other  miscella- 
neous duties.    During  temporary  periods  of  stabilization  or  when 
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troops  bivouac  on  the  battle  field  at  night,  the  pioneer  platoon  con- 
structs temporary  shelters  for  command  posts,  message  centers,  and 
observation  posts.  A  certain  proportion  should  be  attached  to 
battalions  for  this  purpose. 

Staff. 

833.  To  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  various  tasks,  the  r^.  c. 
bas  a  tactical  and  administrative  staff,  comprising  an  operations 
officer,  an  intelligence  officer,  a  liaison  officer,  an  adjutant,  a  supply 
officer,  and  a  medical  officer.  An  artillery  officer  is  usually  attacked 
^or  purposes  of  liaison  with  the  artillery  and  as  a  technical  advisor  in 
artilleiy  matters. 

Sec,  XIV.— THE  BRIGADE. 

834.  The  brigade  is  a  purely  tactical  unit  which  has  as  its  function 
to  direct  and  coordinate  the  action  of  its  component  regiments  and 
support  their  attack  by  use  of  its  reserves,  its  machine-gun  battalion, 
ana  attached  artillery.  The  composition  of  the  brigade  is  frequently 
temporarily  altered  by  the  attachment  of  varying  quotas  of  auxiliary 
troops. 

Advance  into  Action. 

835.  On  deployment  of  the  division,  the  brigade  is  assigned  a  zone 
of  action,  line  of  advance,  or  other  mission.  On  receipt  oi  his  orders, 
tbe  brigade  commander  conducts  his  brigade  in  column  or  in  line 
of  regiments  until  it  becomes  advisable  to  break  it  up  into  smaller 
columns.  He  makes  the  necessary  provision  for  the  reconnaissance 
9^  the  brigade  objective  and  precedes  his  command  as  far  as  possible 
p  order  to  reconnoiter  the  groimd  personally  and  be  prepared  to 
Msue  his  orders  promptly. 

Deployment. 

836.  In  deploying  his  brigade,  the  brigade  commander  assigns  to 
^ch  regiment  its  zone  of  action,  line  of  advance,  or  other  mission. 
He  provides  for  tactical  liaison  with  adjacent  brigades  by  the  detail 
of  strong  combat  patrols  to  which  machme  guns  snould  be  attached. 

887.  The  brigade  is  usually  deployed  with  the  two  regiments 
a-breast.  When  the  two  brigades  of  the  division  are  deployed  abreast, 
one  battalion  of  one  regiment  will  usually  constitute  the  brigade 
reserve  and  one  battalion  of  the  other  regiment  will  usually  be  in 
divisional  reserve. 
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"When  the  divifidon  is  deployed  in  column  of  brigades,  the  brigade 
reserve  only  is  furnished  by  {he  first-line  raiments. 

838.  The  brigade  commander  usually  assigns  to  each  regiment  one 
machine-gun  company  from  the  brigade  machine-gun  battidion. 
He  apportions  the  attached  infantry  batteries  (see  pars.  852- 
861)  and  other  auxiliary  troops  to  regmients  and  retains  a  portion 
thereof  under  his  own  iinmediate  control  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  situation. 

839.  During  the  approach  march  of  his  r^^iments  and  throughout 
the  combat,  he  stations  himself  at  points  from  which  he  can  person- 
ally observe  the  course  of  the  action  and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
situation  on  parts  of  his  front  screened  from  his  view,  by  means  of 
special  patrols  and  observation  posts. 

The  Attack. 

840.  The  brigade  commander  keeps  in  touch  at  all  times  with  the 
positions  of  his  regiments  and  adjacent  raiments  and  is  prepared  to 
cover  any  gaps  which  may  arise  between  them  by  the  use  of  his 
reserve  bat&hons  or  machine-gun  companies. 

He  advances  his  reserve  from  position  to  position  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  the  attack  and  engages  it  when  necessary  to  check 
a  counterattack,  to  envelop  a  resistance,  or  take  it  in  fiank  by 
operating  through  a  gap  arising  between  the  r^;iments  or  between 
them  and  adjacent  regiments. 

By  close  touch  with  the  division,  he  insures  support  of  the  attack 
by  the  divisional  artillery. 

He  directs  the  displacement  forward  of  infantry  batteries  remain- 
ii^  under  his  control  whenever  the  advance  of  the  assaulting  bat- 
tanons  renders  it  practicable  to  do  so. 

When  practicable,  he  employs  his  reserve  machine  guns  to  sup- 
port the  assaulting  troops  by  overhead  fire  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary antiaircraft  defense. 

He  keeps  the  division  commander  informed  at  all  times  as  to  the 
situation  of  his  troops. 

Organization  of  the  Ground. 

841.  When  the  advance  of  the  brigade  is  definitely  stopped  by 
hostile  resistance,  the  brigade  commander  takes  steps  to  organize 
his  troops  in  depth,  if  the  situation  requires  such  action.  Depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  hostile  reaction  anticipated,  he  disposes 
his  brigade  on  one  or  two  positions.    In  Hie  latter  case,  either  pur- 
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simnt  to  instruclions  of  higher  commandeFS,  or  on  his  own  initiative, 
he  fixes  on  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  outpost  zone  and  of  the  main 
position,  assigns  zones  of  depth  to  his  regiments,  arranges  for  artil- 
lery support,  and  organizes  the  machine-gun  defense  of  the  inter- 
mediate zone  between  the  two  positions.  He  organizes  the  defensive 
works  to  be  constructed,  determines  on  the  order  of  their  construe- 
tion,  details  laboring  parties,  and  allots  the  necessary  engineer 
peiBonnel  and  materiel  to  the  di£ferent  positions. 

Under  other  drcumstancee,  he  may  arrange  for  the  defense  of  only 
one  position  with  a  single  line  of  resistance. 

Reserve  Brigade. 

W2.  When  the  division  is  deployed  in  column  of  brigades,  the- 
post  of  the  commander  of  the  reserve  brigade  is  usually  with  the 
commander  of  the  assaulting  brigade,  where  ne  can  maintam  constant 
touch  with  the  situation  and  be  prepared  to  take  over. the  role  of 
commander  of  the  assaulting  troops  when  the  moment  for  the  engage- 
jaent  of  his  brigade  arrives.  He  must  be  in  communication  at  all 
^mes  with  hifl  own  brigade  in  order  that  he  may  promptly  engage- 
it  or  order  up  units  from  it  as  reinforcements  to  the  first-line  brigade 
when  such  action  is  ordered  by  the  division  commander. 

Staff. 

W8.  To  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  the  brigade 
commander  has  a  tactical  staff  consisting  of  an  adjutant  and  one- 
??^?stant.  An  artillery  officer  is  usually  attached  for  purposes  of 
^^n  with  the  artillery  and  as  a  technical  advisor  in  artillery  mat- 
e's. The  brigad e  machine-gun  officer  acts  as  a  technical  and  tactical 
^'^^staiit  in  machine-gun  matters. 

Sec  XV.— INTERCOMMUNICATION. 

'**4.  Communication  is  maintained  by  means  of  staff  officers,. 

^^618,  orderlies,   carrier  pigeons,  telegraph,    telephone,    visual 

7^^,  radio,  airplanes,  and  light  signals  (flares,  rockets,  etc. ) .    The- 

Peration  of  the  technical  means  of  communication  is  governed  by 

'^eprovisions  of  " Liaison  for  All  Arms  of  the  Army. " 

?**•. The  special  personnel  at  the  disposition  of  infantry  units: 
^^pnaes  si^al  units  attached  to  brigades  from  divisional  signal 
^P8,  the  signal  platoons  of  the  infantry  regiments,  and  the  orderlies- 
funners  attacned  to  the  headquarters  of  the  several  units. 
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846.  Every  infantnr  unit  down  to  and  including  the  battalion  has 
an  officer  in  charge  of  the  communications  and  the  message  center  of 
tiie  unit.    This  officer  is  known  as  the  liaison  officer  of  the  unit. 

847.  The  message  center  consists  of  three  sections:  A  courier  sec- 
section;  a  record  section;  a  section  for  liaison  agents.  The  courier 
section  is  under  charge  of  an  officer  or  petty  officer  of  the  si^al 
platoon  and  controls  tne  various  mechanical  means  of  transmission 
and  all  rimners  and  couriers.  It  determines  what  means  of  trans- 
mission will  be  used  and  is  responsible  for  the  prompt  delivery  and 
acknowledgment  and  receipt  of  all  orders  and  messages.  The  record 
isection  of  the  messa^  center  is  under  charge  of  a  suitable^  officer 
or  petty  officer.  This  section  is  charged  with  the  duplication,  re- 
<jording,  coding,  and  decoding,  and  keeping  the  files  of  messages 
and  orders  sent  and  received.  It  determines  the  priority  of  mes- 
sages to  be  sent  where  this  has  not  been  determined  by  the  com- 
manding officer.  It  prepares  the  necessary  copies  of  messa^s  and 
reports  for  the  information  of  liaison  agents  and  assists  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  war  diary. 

The  section  for  liaison  agents  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  liaison 
officer.  AH  information  concerning  the  units  of  the  liaison  agents 
is  sent  to  this  section  from  the  record  s**ction.  Liaison  agents  will 
use  their  own  couriers  for  messages.  They  may  request  the  use  of 
the  mechanical  means  of  the  message  center,  and  the  liaison  officer 
ivill  assist  thenl  as  far  as  possible,  but  no  record  is  made  of  such 
messages. 

848.  In  establishing  the  system  of  intercommunication,  the  divi- 
sion pushes  forward  an  axial  telephonic  line,  the  head  of  which  is 
at  all  times  maintained  at  least  as  far  forward  as  the  regimental  posts 
of  command.  This  axial  line  should  always  be  supplemented  by 
radio  stations,  and  whenever  possible,  by  yisual  signaling  stations. 
Brigades  make  connection  with  the  axial  line,  employing  the  si^al 
troops  and  materiel  placed  at  their  disposition  by  the  division. 
Regiments  similarly  connect  their  posts  of  command  or  messa^ 
<;enters  with  the  axial  line,  employing  the  personnel  and  mat^nel 
of  their  signal  platoons.  The  connection  from  the  regiment  forwani 
to  the  battalions  is,  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  operation  renders  it 
practicable  to  do  so,  also  established  by  the  regimental  signal 
platoon  under  the  direction  of  the  rg.  c. 

849.  Telephonic  communication  between  the  message  center  of 
infantry  brigades  and  re^pments  and  the  message  centers  of  support- 
ing artillery  units  is  mamtained  by  the  artillery.     Communication 
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with  the  artillery  should  as  a  general  rule  be  effected  through  the 
artilleryliaison  officer. 

8liO.  The  establishment  of  intercommunication  by  perscmal  agents 
comprises: 

A.  Mounted  messengers  or  cyclists. 

B.  Individual  runners  or  runner  relays. 

Intercommunication  by  mounted  messensers  or  cyclists  is  main- 
tained as  far  forward  as  the  hostile  fire  and  the  natiue  of  the  terrain 
will  permit.  The  message  center  of  each  unit  from  which  transmis- 
sion by  this  means  is  practicable^  should  have  a  number  of  mounted 
niesaengers  and  cyclists  at  its  disposal.  The  chain  of  communica- 
iion  by  mounted  messengers  or  cyclists  should  terminate  at  a  message 
center. 

Kunners  complete  the  transmission  from  the  message  center  where 
service  by  mounted  messenger  ceases  to  the  unit  for  whom  the  mes- 
^is  intended.  They  may  operate  either  singly  or  in  relays  of 
^'"^er  posts.  The  latter  method  is  necessary  where  heavily  shelled 
^reas  must  be  crossed  and  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  of  movement 
^required.  When  runner  relays  are  employed,  the  posts  should  be 
cstabliflhed  at  points  affording  the  best  possible  protection,  and  the 
^stance  between  posts  should  not  be  excessive  (150  to  300  yards). 
I^unner  relajrs  are  established  by  higher  units,  and  the  posts  pushed 
^3id  behind  the  assaulting  units  as  the  advance  progresses. 
1 1  k  P^'^^c^'l^le?  the  routes  followed  by  runners  shoula  be  along 
'wephone  Unes;  in  addition  to  their  duties  as  transmission  agents, 
J^ers  are  cha^d  with  discovering  breaks  in  the  line  and  with 
J^paanng  them  if  possible;  runners  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
^P^P  of  these  lines. 

Where  runner  chains  are  not  employed,  each  infantry  unit  before 
j^Pioyment  sends  one  or  more  moimted  orderlies,  cyclists,  or  runners 
^the  next  higher  unit;  they  serve  as  transmission  agents  from  the 
^ner  unit  to  their  own  commanders.  Each  subordinate  unit  trans- 
late Its  messages  to  the  next  higher  unit  and  to  adjacent  units  by 
^  own  personal  agents. 

Chains  of  Signalers. 

tran  ■  ?^.^l6ar  weather,  rocket  signals  are  the  best  means  of  rapidly 
^nutting  the  recjuests  of  the  infantry  to  the  artillery.  For  this 
^1^^,  chains  of  signalers  should  be  organized  prior  to  an  attack. 
^«e  chains  should  extend  as  far  forward  as  the  front  line  and  should 
through  the  message  centers  of  the  various  units;  the  intervals 
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between  posts  constituting  the  chain  should  be  short  enough  to  insure 
the  transmission  of  signals  through  fog,  dust,  or  smoke.  In  order 
to  avoid  errors,  the  general  alignment  of  the  chain  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  front,  and  only  signals  coming  from  the  front  received 
and  transmitted. 

Indication  by  assaulting  battalions  of  their  arrival  on  important 
terrain  lines  by  means  of  pre-arranged  rocket  signals  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  insuring  effective  artillery  support  and  of 
keeping  higher  commanders  informed  as  to  the  situation. 

Sec  XVI.— SUPPORTING  ARTILLERY. 

862.  Artillery  units  are  temporarily  assigned  to  infantry  for  the 
purpose  of  closer  cooperation  between  the  two  arms  and  for  fire  on 
objectives  which  can  not  be  observed  from  artillery  positions  located 
fajther  to  the  rear.  The  success  of  their  action  depends  upon  the 
immediate  advantage  taken  by  the  infantry  of  the  results  oDtained 
by  their  fire. 

The  artillery  th\is  assigned  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (a) 
infantry  batteries;  and  (b)  accompanying  guns. 

863.  Infantry  batteries  are  batteries  employed  as  units  under  the 
direction  of  infantry  brigade  or  regimental  commanders.  Accom- 
panying guns  are  guns  engaged  as  smgle  pieces  under  the  orders  of 
mfantry  bn.  cs. 

These  assignments  are  not  permanent;  they  ceajse  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  mission  for  whicn  they  were  made.  Batteries  are  Hien 
returned  to  control  of  the  divisional  artillery  commander. 

864.  If  a  battalion  of  artillery  is  assigned  to  a  brigade,  a  suitable 
disposition  will  frequently  be  to  use  two  batteries  as  infantry  bat- 
teries and  to  break  up  one  battery  for  use  as  accompanying  guns. 
Infantry  batteries  should  be  fought  as  batteries,  accompanying  guns 
always  dv  piece,  each  under  an  oflBicer  when  practicable. 

866.  When  there  are  two  infantry  batteries  per  infantry  brigade, 
one  may  be  assigned  to  each  infantry  regiment,  or  both  held  under 
the  infantry  bg.  c.  The  former  disposition  is  ordinarily  preferable 
when  regiments  are  deployed  abreast. 

When  both  infantry  oatteries  are  held  under  the  infantry  brigade 
commander,  the  artillery  bn.  c.  conmiands  these  batteries,  ordinarily 
remaining  with  the  infantry  bg.  c.  or  in  close  communication  with 
him.  When  the  infantry  batteries  are  assigned  to  infantry  regiments 
the  artillery  bn.  c.  supervises  the  employment  of  his  lotteries,  as 
well  as  the  replacement  of  personnel,  materiel,  and  ammimition. 
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The  miasions  of  infantry  batteries  include  the  attack  of  the  stronger 
pointfi  of  resistance,  defense  against  local  counterattacks,  and  firing- 
on  hostile  reserves. 

Fire  is  habitually  by  direct  observation  from  near  the  battery 
position  on  specific  objectives. 

856.  Accompanying  guns  are  assigned  to  assaulting  infantry 
battalions  ana  placed  under  the  command  of  the  infantry  bn.  cs. 
The  proportion  may  be  one,  or  even  two,  per  battalion,  depending: 
on  the  front  coverea. 

Accompanying  guns  attack  hostile  machine  guns,  tanks,  and 
strong  |)omts. 

Fire  is  direct  in  the  case  of  clearly  visible  or  moving  objectives; 
otherwise  indirect.  The  range  should  be  from  600  to  1,500  meters. 
^ges  are  ordinarily  estimated.  A  wide  bracket  (about  400  meters V 
is  quickly  obtained  and  searched.  Ineffective  ranges  are  eliminated 
during  fire  for  effect. 

The  pieces  are  ordinarily  moved,  horsed,  unlimbered  under  cover, 
and  run  forward  by  hand.  Caissons  are  brought  as  near  the  pieces  a» 
conditions  permit.  Accompanying  guns  find  their  protection, 
principally  in  the  small  target  presented,  in  concealment  by  natural 
leaturee,  and  in  their  mobility.  Two  or  more  caissons  snould  be 
assigned  for  the  ammunition  supply  of  each  piece. 

Nearby  infantry  reserves  should  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  ammu- 
nition supply  and  in  the  movement  of  the  piece  when  necessary. 

867.  The  functions  of  infantry  commanders,  having  either  infantry 
batteries  or  accompanying  guns  under  their  command,  generally 
consist  in  indicating  missions  and  supplying  information  as  to  enemy 
and  friendly  dispositions.  Technical  details  and  methods  should 
he  left  as  far  as  possible  to  the  artillery  commander.  However,  in. 
the  absence  of  a  specific  mission,  the  artillery  commander  shoiild,. 
on  his  own  initiative^  use  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  locate  and 
attack  suitable  objectives. 

In  general,  the  artillery  commander  is  responsible  that  the  full 
power  of  his  weapons  is  developed  and  aggressively  used.  The  in- 
fantry cotomander  must  apply  this  power  wher0  it  will  best  assist 
the  infantry. 

868.  Infantry  commanders  assigning  a  mission  to  the  battery 
^ould  state  definitely  the  locality  to  be  fired  upon  and  the  position® 
of  friendly  troojw.  The  selection  of  {Kwitions  should  be  left  within. 
^ther  wide  limits  to  the  battery  commander.  The  time  of  attack 
should  be  arranged  after  consulting  the  battery  commander  as  to  the 
time  necessary  for  the  latter  to  go  into  battery. 
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869.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  assignment  of  a  mission  the  battery 
commanoer  remains  with,  or  in  close  touch  with,  the  infantry  com- 
mander to  whom  he  is  attached.  When  assigned  a  mission,  the 
battery  commander  hastens  to  join  the  infantry  commander  whose 
unit  he  is  to  support.  After  obtaining  the  necessary  information  as 
to  the  operation  contemplated,  he  makes  a  rapid  reconnaissance  of 
position  and  meets  the  battery  on  arrival  in  the  vicinity  or  sends 
an  agent  to  conduct  it  to  the  position.  The  position  selected  should 
be  at  as  short  a  ran^  as  is  possible,  consistent  with  proper  conceal- 
ment and  ammunition  supply. 

860.  Visual  concealment  in  position  must  be  had,  but  protection 
must  be  limited  ordinarily  to  that  afforded  by  the  natural  features  of 
the  position  selected.  The  construction  of  emplacements  is  carried 
only  as  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  firing.  Previously  prepared 
sand  bags  are  necessary.  Protection  for  the  cannoneers  must  not  be 
allowed  to  delay  the  opening  of  fire.  The  deep  defilade  possible 
with  this  piece  is  ample  protection  against  hostile  fire  under  open- 
warfare  conditions.  The  moral  and  material  effect  of  a  rapid  fire, 
promptly  delivered,  is  great,  but  if  the  fire  is  delayed,  the  enemy  ia 
allowed  to  protect  his  dispositions,  all  the  while  inflicting  losses  on 
our  infantry. 

861.  When  a  mission  has  been  accomplished  the  materiel  should 
be  at  once  withdrawn  and  loaded  on  the  transport  for  a  further 
advance. 

ArtiUery  Supports. 

862.  The  purpose  of  the  artillery  support  is  to  guard  the  artillery 
against  surprise  or  attack  (see  Art.  761). 

Artillery  on  the  march  or  in  action  is  ordinarily  so  placed  as  to  be 
amply  protected  by  the  infantry.  Infantry  always  protects  artillery 
in  its  neighborhood. 

863.  The  detail  of  a  support  is  not  necessary  except  when  the 
artillery  is  separated  from  tne  main  body  or  occupies  a  position  in 
which  its  flanks  are  not  protected. 

The  detail  of  a  special  support  will  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

864.  The  formation  of  an  artillery  support  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. On  the  march  it  may  often  be  necessary  to  provide  advance, 
flank,  and  rear  protection.  The  country  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
connoitered  by  patrols  within  long  rifle  range. 

865.  In  action,  the  formation  and  location  of  the  support  must  be 
such  as  to  gain  and  give  timely  information  of  the  enemy's  approach 
and  to  offer  actual  resistance  to  the  enemy  beyond  effective  rifle 
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rar^  of  the  artillery's  flanks.  It  should  not  be  close  enough  to  the 
artillery  to  suffer  from  fire  directed  at  the  artillery.  In  most  cases 
a  position  somewhat  to  the  flank  and  rear  best  fulfills  these  conditions. 

866.  The  support  commander  is  charged  only  with  the  protection 
of  the  artillery.  The  tactical  employment  of  each  arm  rests  with  its 
commander.    The  two  should  cooperate. 

Sec.  XVn.— INFANTRY  AND  AIRPLANES. 

867.  During  all  offensive  operations,  the  men  carrying  panels  or 
flares  should  keep  them  in  a  handy  accessible  position.  All  men 
should  be  thoroughly  instructed  regarding  the  airplane  signals, 
markings,  and  general  characteristics  of  enemy  and  friendly  airplanes. 
One  man  from  each  platoon  will  be  designated  especially  to  watch 
airplanes.  Immediately  upon  being  sighted,  an  airplane  should  be 
closely  watched  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  it  is  enemy  or  friendly. 
If  it  is  hostile,  preparations  will  at  once  be  made  for  firing  against  it 
by  means  of  small  arms  and  machine-gun  fire,  but  no  firing  will  be 
permitted  until  directed  by  platoon  or  higher  commanders.  If  it  is 
tiendly,  it  will  be  closely  watched  for  signals.  If  in  wooded  country 
or  in  deep  ravines,  the  panels  will  not  be  shown,  but  Bengal  flares 
will  be  burnt  at  such  intervals  as  to  mark  the  salient  points  of  the 
line .  When  the  airplane  gives  the  signal,  *  *  Understood , ' '  all  panels 
will  be  put  away  immediately,  and  tne  flares  will  be  extinguished, 
if  still  burning.  All  regimental  and  battalion  command  posts  will 
display  their  panels  upon  receiving  the  signal,  ** Where  are  you?'' 
from  the  airplane.  Response  must  be  made  only  to  the  airplane 
which  identifies  itself  by  signal  as  the  airplane  assigned  to  the 
division. 

868.  During  combat,  every  machine  gun  that  is  not  engaged 
against  terrestrial  tai^ets  will  fire  on  low-flying  hostile  airplanes. 
On  the  march,  machine  guns  must  be  prepared  to  go  into  action 
against  airplanes  on  very  short  notice.  To  obtain  a  successful  result 
from  rifle  nre  against  airplanes,  the  combined  fire  of  at  least  aplatoon 
will  ordinarily  be  necessary;  good  fire  control  and  discipline  and 
especial  instruction  in  fire  a^inst  aerial  targets  are  essential  to  success. 
Against  very  low-flying  airplanes,  single  shots  may  be  successful 
under  favorable  conditions. 

Sec.  XVin.— MEETING  ENGAGEMENTS. 

869.  Meeting  engagements  are  characterized  by  the  necessity  for 
hasty  reconnaissance,  or  the  almost  total  absence  of  reconnaissance; 
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by  the  necessity  for  rapid  deployment,  frequently  under  fire;  and 
usually  by  the  absence  of  trenches  or  other  artificial  cover.  These 
conditions  give  further  advantage  to  the  offensive. 

870.  The  whole  situation  will  usually  indicate  beforehand  th.e 
proper  general  action  to  be  taken  on  meeting  the  enemy. 

871.  Little  fresh  information  can  be  expected.  The  boldness,  ini- 
tiative, and  determination  of  the  commander  must  be  relied  upon. 

872.  A  meeting  engagement  affords  an  ideal  opportunity  to  th.e 
commander  who  has  intuition  and  auick  decision  and  who  is  willing 
to  take  chances.    His  opponent  is  likely  to  be  overcautious. 

873.  The  amount  of  information  that  tne  commander  is  warranted 
in  awaiting  before  taking  final  action  depends  entirely  upon  bia 
mission.  One  situation  may  demand  a  band  attack;  another  may 
demand  rapid,  partial  deployment  for  attack^  but  careful  and  time- 
consuming  reconnaissance  before  the  attack  is  launched. 

874.  A  great  advantage  accrues  to  the  side  which  can  deploy  the 
faster.  The  advantage  of  a  close-order  formation,  favoring  rapid 
deployment,  becomes  more  pronounced  with  the  size  of  the  force. 

876.  The  first  troops  to  deploy  will  be  able  to  attack  with  longer 
firing  lines  and  weaker  supports  than  are  re<juired  in  the  ordinary 
case.  But  if  the  enemy  succeeds  in  deploying  a  strong  defensive 
line,  the  attack  must  be  strengthened  accordingly  before  it  is  wasted . 

876.  If  the  situation  warrants  the  advance,  the  leading  troops  seek 
to  deploy  faster  than  the  enemy,  to  reach  his  flanks,  check  nia  de- 
ployment, and  get  information.  In  any  event,  they  seek  to  cover 
the  deployment  of  their  own  troops  in  rear— especially  the  artillery — 
and  to  seize  important  ground. 

877.  The  commander  of  a  long  column  which  meets  the  enemy 
should  be  with  the  advance  guara  to  receive  information  promptly 
and  to  reconnoiter.  If  he  decides  to  fight,  the  advance  guard  must 
hold  the  enemy  while  the  commander  formulates  a  plan  of  action, 
issues  the  necessary  orders,  and  deploys  the  main  body .  Meantime, 
the  column  should,  be  closing  up,  either  in  mass  or  to  form  line  of 
columns,  so  that  the  deployment,  when  determined  upon,  may  be 
made  more  promptly. 

878.  The  action  of  the  advance  guard,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  orders, 
depends  upon  the  situation.  Wnether  to  attack  determinedly  or 
only  as  a  f emt,  or  to  assume  the  defensive,  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  advance  guard,  the  terrain,  the  character  of  the  hostile  force 
encountered,  and  the  mission  and  intentions  of  the  commander  of 
the  whole. 
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879.  If  the^^iemy  is  beforehand  or  more  aggressive,  or  if  the  ad- 
^ce  guard  is  too  weak,  it  may  be  necessary  U>  put  elements  of  the 
^ain  body  into  action  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  in  order  to  check  him. 
^  method  should  be  avoided ;  it  prevents  the  formation  and  exe- 
cution of  a  definite  plan  and  compels  piecemeal  action.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  main  body  is  used  as  a  whole. 

The  Surprise. 

880.  To  be  surprised  is  never  justifiable  in  warfare.  If,  however, 
due  to  insufficient  reconnaissance,  troops  are  forced  into  action 
directly  from  a  formation  unsuitable  for  combat  or  come  unex- 
pectedly under  effective  fire  of  the  enemy  before  development  and 
deployment,  boldness  in  decision  and  in  action  is  usually  the  best 
UQe  of  conduct.  If  the  enemy  is  still  beyond  close  range,  quick  de- 
velopment of  fire  is  important.  Here  the  artillery  must  be  put  into 
S?^  at  once,  to  deliver  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  most  threatening 
oodles  of  the  enemy.  If  the  enemy  is  so  near  that  a  chaige  is  prac- 
ticable, recourse  to  the  bayonet  must  be  unhesitating.  This  prin- 
ciple aj)plie8  particularly  well  where  troops  suddenly  encounter  the 
^emy  in  the  local  phases  of  a  battle.  To  attempt  to  retire  at  once 
^aen  surprised  is  to  risk  annihilation. 

Infantry  Against  Cavalry. 

.  Wl  A  cavalry  charge  can  accomplish  little  a^inst  infantry,  even 
^  inferior  numbers,  unless  the  latter  are  surprised,  become  panic- 

ift  ^^'  run  away,  or  can  not  use  their  rifles. 

*82.  A  charge  from  the  front  is  easily  checked  by  a  well-directed 
and  sustained  fire. 

ii  the  charge  is  directed  against  the  flank  of  the  firing  line,  the 
J^Pports,  reserves,  or  machine  eiins  should  stop  it.  If  this  diOT)osi- 
Jion  18  impracticable,  part  of  the  line  must  meet  the  charge  oy  a 
^ely  change  of  front.  If  the  flank  company,  or  companies,  in  the 
T^g  line  execute  platoons  right,  the  successive  firing  lines  can 
?^^rily  break  a  charge  against  the  flank.  If  the  cavalry  line 
^^^es  through  the  firing  line,  the  latter  will  be  little  damaged  if  the 
J"6n  retain  their  presence  of  mind.  They  should  be  on  the  watch 
or  succeeding  cavalry  lines  and  leave  those  that  have  passed  through 
^^endly  troops  in  rear. 

883.  Men  standing  are  in  the  best  position  to  meet  a  charge,  but 

^er  considerations  may  compel  them  to  meet  it  lying  prone. 

I«e396' — 21 15 
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884.  In  a  m^l^e,  the  infantryman  with  his  bayonet  has  at  least  an 
even  chance  with  the  cavalryman,  but  the  main  dependence  of 
infantry  is  rifle  fire.  Any  formation  is  suitable  that  permits  the  free 
use  of  the  necessary  number  of  rifles. 

Ordinarily  there  will  be  no  time  to  change  or  set  sights.  Fire  at 
will  with  battle  sight  should  be  used,  whatever  the  range  may  be. 
It  will  usually  be  unwise  to  open  fire  at  long  ranges. 

886.  An  inmntry  colunm  tha;t  encounters  cavalry  should  deploy 
at  once.  If  attacked  from  the  head  or  rear  of  the  column,  and  if 
time  is  pressing,  it  may  form  a  succession  of  skirmish  lines .  Infantry, 
by  deploying  50  or  100  yards  in  rear  of  an  obstacle,  may  check  cavalry 
and  hold  it  under  fire  beyond  effective  pistol  range.   . 

In  any  situation,  to  try  to  escape  the  issue  by  running  is  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  course  the  infantry  can  aaopt. 

886.  In  attacking  dismoimted  calvary,  intentry  should  close 
rapidly  and  endeavor  to  prevent  remounting.  Infantry  which 
adopts  this  course  will  not  be' seriously  checked  by  delaying  cavalry. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  locate  and  open  fire  on  the  led 
horses. 

Infantry  Against  Artillery. 

887.  A  frontal  attack  against  artillery  has  little  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding unless  it  can  be  started  from  cover  at  comparatively  short 
range.  Beyond  short  range,  the  frontal  fire  of  infiintry  has  little 
effect  against  the  artillery  personnel  becaiise  of  their  protective 
shields. 

Machine  guns,  because  their  cone  of  fire  is  more  compact,  will 
have  greater  effect,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  will  have  fewer 
opportunities  and  tney  are  limited  to  fire  attack  only. 

As  a  rule,  one's  own  artillery  is  the  best  weapon  against  hostile 
artillery. 

888.  Artillery  attacked  in  fiank  by  in&mtry  can  be  severely  dam- 
aged. Oblique  or  flank  ^le  will  begin  to  have  decisive  effect  when 
delivered  at  effective  range  from  a  point  to  one  side  of  the  artillery's 
line  of  fire  and  distant  from  it  by  aoout  half  the  range.  Artillery  is 
better  protected  on  the  side  of  the  caisson  (Art.  761). 

889.  Guns  out  of  ammunition,  but  otherwise  secure  against  in- 
fantry attack,  may  be  immobilized  by  fire  which  will  prevent  their 
withorawal,  or  by  locating  and  driving  off  their  limbers.  Or  they 
may  be  kept  out  of  action  by  fire  whicn  will  prevent  the  receipt  of 
anmiunition. 
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890.  Artillery  when  limbered  is  helpless  against  intotrv  fire.  If 
caught  at  effective  range  while  coming  into  action  or  while  limber- 
ing, artillery  can  be  severely  punished  by  infantry  fire. 

In  attacking  artillery  that  is  trying  to  escape,  the  wheel  horses  are 
the  best  targets. 

Summary  of  Combat  Principles. 

891.  1.  Avoid  combats  that  offer  no  chance  of  victory  or  other 
valuable  results. 

2.  Make  every  effort  for  the  success  of  the  general  plan  and  avoid 
spectacular  plays  that  have  no  bearing  on  the  general  result. 

3.  Have  a  definite  plan  and  carry  it  out  vigorously.  Do  not 
vacillate. 

4.  Bo  not  attempt  com|)licated  maneuvers. 

5.  Keep  the  command  in  hand;  avoid  undue  extension  and  dis- 
persion. 

6.  Study  th.e  ground  and  direct  the  advance  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  advantage  of  all  available  cover  and  thereby  diminish  losses. 

7.  Never  deploy  until  the  purpose  and  the  proper  direction  are 
blown. 

8.  Deploy  enough  men  for  the  imjnediate  task  in  hand;  hold  out 
^e  rest  and  avoid  undue  haste  in  committing  them  to  the  action. 

9.  Flanks  must  be  protected  either  by  reserves,  fortifications,  or 
the  terrain. 

10.  In  a  decisive  action,  gain  and  keep  fire  superiority. 

11.  Keep  up  reconnaissance. 

12.  Use  the  reserve,  but  not  until  needed  or  a  very  favorable 
opportunity  for  its  use  presents  itself.  Keep  some  reserve  as  long  as 
Practicable. 

13.  Do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  command  if  the  result  is  worth 
tne  cost. 

14.  Spare  the  command  all  \mnecessary  hardships  and  exertion. 


Chapter  V. 

DEFENSIVE  COMBAT. 


Sec  L— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

892.  The  defenBive  is  a  form  of  action  to  be  deliberately  chosen 
only  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  troops  on  a  front  where  a  decision 
is  not  sought  in  order  to  concentrate  superior  forces  at  the  point  of 
decisive  action.  The  defensive  may,  however,  be  imposed  by  the 
situation. 

The  economy  of  force  effected  by  a  limited  defensive  is  the  means 
of  preserving  the  irdtiative  of  the  commander. 

On  a  defensive  front,  economy  of  force  (holding  out  of  reserves)  is 
the  means  of  enabling  the  defender  to  meet  the  attacker's  initiative 
and  of  transforming  a  defensive  attitude  into  an  offensive. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  defense  (voluntary  or 
imposed),  the  tactics  of  defensive  action  are  essentially  the  tactics 
of  holding  extensive  fronts  with  relatively  weak  forces. 

893.  AU  successful  defense  is  based  upon  the  vigilance  and  fighting 
power  of  the  troops.  The  principles  of  defense  serve  only  to  give 
these  qualities  the  best  opportunity  for  their  development;  they 
have  no  inherent  value  of  their  own.  The  defensive  forces  must 
auickly  discover  a  hostile  attack,  promptly  form  for  action,  and  open 
nre  without  delay  on  the  most  important  objectives. 

894.  The  defense,  no  less  than  the  offense,  must,  wherever  possible, 
act  by  snrpiise.  The  visible  lines  of  a  defensive  system  must  not 
betray  the  defensive  dispositions,  but  rather  act  as  a  mask  that  con- 
ceals the  real  defensive  organization. 

895.  The  defense  must  oe  mobile.  Mobility  is  acquired  either 
by  the  holding  out  of  lai-ge  reserves  as  units  of  maneuver,  or  by  dis- 
tribution of  the  defenses  in  depth. 
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The  holding  out  of  large  reeerves  as  units  of  maneuver  endows  the 
defensive  force  with  mobility  by  enablinje;  it  to  meet  the  attack 
wherever  it  develops  and  to  counterattack  in  force  at  points  of  ded- 
fflve  importance. 

The  distribution  of  defenses  in  depth  contributes  to  defensive 
mobility  by  permitting  of  the  o£fering  of  resistance  to  the  flanks  as 
well  as  to  me  front.  Depth  of  defenses  must,  however,  be  adjusted 
to  the  situation  (see  paragraph  901). 

896.  The  defense  must  be  acgresslve.  The  counterattack  is  the 
decisive  element  of  defensive  action.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  any 
defensive  system  by  a  merely  passive  resistance.  The  defense  as 
well  as  the  offense  must  act  by  movement  as  well  as  by  fire. 

Unless  all  imit  conunanders  seize  everv  opportunity  for  counter- 
attack, the  attacking  force  must  eventually  succeed  in  driving  the 
defenders  out  of  their  positions. 

897.  The  defense  must  be  flexible.  The  dispositions  dictated 
by  a  stabilized  situation  are  not  adapted  to  the  first  contact  of  oppos- 
nig  forces  nor  to  the  moving  warfare  consequent  on  the  break-up  of 
Btabilization.  In  stabilized  warfare,  the  large  force  of  artillery 
which  the  attacker  can  mass  to  support  his  attack  requires  thinly 
held  front  lines  and  such  distribution  in  depth  that  concentrated 
targets  will  not  be  offered  to  hostile  artillery.  In  the  war  of  move- 
ment, neither  this  mass  of  artillery  nor  the  unlimited  supply  of 
ammunition  will  be  available,  and  mability  of  our  own  artillery  to 
recognize  and  shell  the  hostile  lines  will  increase  the  importance 
of  the  action  of  the  infantry  in  resisting  the  attack.  The  front  lines 
^y  and  should  be  therefore  more  densely  held. 

Under  different  situations  and  at  different  stages  of  the  occupation 
^  the  same  position,  defensive  dispositions  wiU  present  wide  degrees 
of  variance. 

The  defensive  organization  will  tend  toward  the  line  or  an  area 
depending  on  the  relative  importance  to  be  attached  to  frontal  field 
of  fire  and  hostile  artillery  nre  effect.  It  is  the  task  of  the  com- 
^^^ander  to  adapt  his  di£^x)6itions  to  the  situation  with  which  he  is- 
confronted. 

S98.  The  tactical  principles  of  open  warfare  must  be  the  basis  of 
the  organization  of  imits  for  defense.  Whatever  elaboration  the 
stationary  character  of  operations  may  at  any  time  pennit,  must  not 
disrupt  this  organization  or  produce  tactical  groupings  which  will 
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be  dissolved  the  moment  the  enemy  effects  a  ruptiu*e  in  the  defensive 
difi^Kmtions. 

Any  defensive  disposition  that  presumes  the  indefinite  continu- 
ance of  stabilized  conditions  is  necessarily  defective. 

Orders. 

899.  The  general  principles  of  these  regulations  relative  to  the 
character  of  orders  for  the  attack  apply  in  la^e  measure  to  the  defense 
(see  jjaragraphs  595  et  seq).  Due,  however,  to  the  more  complete 
organization  of  which  defensive  action  is  capable^  orders  may  go  into 
greater  detail  as  to  the  defensive  conduct  of  units  than  in  the  case 
of  the  attack.  But  tlie  temptation  to  concentrate  all  initiative  in  the 
hands  of  higher  commanders  and  to  build  up  an  elaborate  system 
based  on  the  technique  of  the  various  weapons  and  the  several  arms 
must  be  strenuously  resisted.  Such  a  system  will  dissolve  the 
moment  any  rupture  in  the  defensive  system  occurs  and  will  render 
a  rapid  change  to  the  offensive  impossible.  Tactical  unity  must  be 
the  oasis  of  aefense  as  well  as  of  onense. 

Sec.  n.— SELECTION  OF  THE  POSITION. 

900.  Regard  being  had  to  the  special  requirements  of  any  situation, 
the  material  factors  that  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  defensive  position  are  the  communications  to  the  rear  and 
the  facilities  for  observation.  The  features  of  the  terrain  that  control 
these  factors  determine  the  general  lie  of  the  defensive  position. 

Local  circumstances  determine  the  more  exact  location  of  the 
position  (field  of  fire,  cover,  etc.,  see  paragraphs  903  to  907). 

901.  The  depth  of  the  defensive  zone  is  dependent  on  the  tactical 
situation,  which  under  all  circumstances  is  controlling.  Where  a 
violent  bombardment  by  massed  hostile  artillery  must  oe  reckoned 
with,  tiie  depth  of  the  position  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  force  the 
enemy  to  scatter  his  fire  over  a  wide  area  and  so  minimize  its  effects 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  neutralize  the  entire  defensive  system  by 
bis  preparatory  fire.  In  addition,  a  second  position  at  such  distance 
from  the  frontline  (6,000-8,000  yardsj  that  it  can  not  be  taken  under 
fire  by  the  artillery  firing  on  the  nrst  position  will  generally  be 
organized .    This  will  be  the  most  usual  disposition  in  position  warfare . 

When  less  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  factor  of  artillery 
bombardment,  the  defense  will  concentrate  its  means  in  a  shallower 
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zone  in  order  to  avoid  undue  dispersion  of  its  forces  and  expoeure 
to  defeat  in  detail.  The  main  defense  will  be  made  on  a  line  of 
resistance.  In  rear  of  the  line  of  resistance  and  within  supporting 
distance  from  it,  a  reserve  line,  designed  to  limit  the  effect  of  a  nostile 
penetration  of  the  line  of  resistance,  may  sometimes  be  organized. 
This  will  be  the  most  usual  disposition  in  open  war&ire,  where  the 
attacker  will  not  have  at  his  disposal  the  mass  of  artillery,  the  unlim- 
ited supply  of  ammunition,  or  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  defensive 
dispositions  and  of  the  location  of  his  own  attacking  infantry  that 
will  usTially  be  available  in  position  warfare. 

902.  The  value  of  frontal  field  of  fire  varies  between  wide  limits, 
depending  on  the  situation.  A  long  frontal  field  of  fire  usually  carries 
with  it  exposure  to  hostile  view  and  hostile  artillery  fire.  In  the 
early  stages  of  an  engagement  in  open  warfare,  however,  before  the 
attacker  has  been  able  to  acquire  exact  information  as  to  the  defen- 
sive dispositions  and  to  mass  the  fire  of  his  artillery  against  them, 
the  importance  of  opening  fire  on  the  advancing  troops  at  lone  range 
and  subjecting  them  to  demoralizing  losses  during  their  aovance, 
win  outweigh  these  disadvantages.  Since  at  this  stage  of  defense, 
all  infantry  fire  is  necessarily  frontal,  the  initial  deployment  for 
defense  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  development 
oi  maximum  frontal  ^e  effect. 

The  close  api)roach  of  the  attacking  forces  deprives  the  advanced 
defensive  position  of  an  extensive  frontal  field  of  fire,  and  conse- 
quently increases  the  importance  of  flanking  action.  Rearward 
defensive  lines  may  retain  the  full  value  of  frontal  field  of  fire.  Dur- 
^  a  prolonged  contact  of  tiie  opposing  forces,  the  more  exact  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  the  attacker  of  all  defensive  dispositions  exposed 
to  direct  observation  and  the  mass  of  artiUery  which  he  can  assemble 
to  support  bis  attack,  may,  however,  neutralize  the  advantage  of  an 
extensive  frontal  field  of  fire  for  all  aefensive  lines  within  range.  It 
^y>  therefore,  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  frontal  field  of  fire  in  order 
to  escape  direct  hostile  observation;  the  loss  is  compensated  for  by 
the  organization  of  a  dense  flanking  fire  with  automatic  weapons. 

The  importance  of  flanking  fire  increases  with  the  decrease  in 
frontal  field  of  fire,  i.  e.,  in  direct  ratio  with  the  proximity  of  the 
enemy. 

It  also  increases  with  an  increase  in  tiie  intervals  between  sup- 
porting points.     (See  pars.  904  and  922.) 

The  above  considerations  determine  the  order  of  construction  of 
the  elements  of  a  defensive  position.    (See  par.  918.) 
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903.  Figure  17  shows  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  sites  for  lines  of  defense;  the  site  to  be  selected  will  vary 
according  to  the  relative  weight  to  be  assigned  the  various  factors 
of  the  situation,  which  are  in  the  main :  Field  of  fire,  artillery  support, 
hostile  artillery  fire  effect,  concealment  of  defensive  dispositions, 
protection  of  communications  to  the  rear,  and  observation  of  the 
lor^round  of  the  position. 

(a)  At  A  (foot  01  forward  slope)  there  is  an  extensive  field  of  fire 
and  grazing  fire  effect.  The  hostile  groimd  is  well  observed,  and 
artillery  support  is  good.  However,  hostile  artillery  sees  the  trench 
A  and  the  groimd  A—B — C  The  enemy  can  direct  accurate  fire  on 
the  position  and  effectively  support  his  infantrjr.  Conmiunications 
and  the  movement  of  troops  in  rear  of  the  position  are  difllcult. 

(b)  At  B  (military  crest)  there  is  a  good  field  of  fire  and  distant 
observation,  but  artillery  support  is  very  difficult  on  the  slopes  in 
front  of  B.    Field  artillery  can  effectively  reach  the  slopes  close  in 


Fig.  17. 


front  of  the  advance  line  only  by  batteries  placed  in  flanking  posi- 
tions. Moreover,  hostile  artillery  readily  sees  the  trench  B  and  the 
^oimd  B—C.  The  slope  A—B  permits  the  enemy  to  support  his 
infantry  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  trench  B. 

(c)  At  C  (topc^phical  crest)  there  is  distant  observation,  but 
field  of  fire  C—Bie  usually  short.  All  terrain  in  rear  of  C  is  con- 
cealed from  hostile  observation.  Communications  are  protected. 
Artillery  support  on  the  terrain  C—B  is  very  difficult,  as  this  terrain 
is  seen  only  from  C. 

(d)  At  D  (reverse  slope)  distant  observation  of  the  enemy  is  en- 
tirely lost.  The  field  ot  fire  D—C  is  short,  but  there  are  no  difficul- 
ties of  close  artillery  support.  The  enemy  has  distant  observation 
from  C,  but  banning  at  D,  the  terrain  has  a  large  dead  angle 
screened  from  enemy  observation.  Hostile  artillery  will  have 
difficulty  in  firing  on  the  slope  D — C 
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(e)  At  E  (foot  of  reverse  slope)  there  is  the  benefit  of  good  support 
b^ artillery,  and  on  the  other  hand,  hostile  artillery  support  will  be 
(lifficult.  All  ground  in  rear  of  £  is  subjected  to  hostile  obeervatioa 
and  fire. 

No  absolute  rule  as  to  which  position  should  be  occupied  can  be 
piescribed.  It  will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  establish  the  line  of 
resistance  on  the  reverse  slope  with  a  line  of  observation  on  the  for- 
vwl  slope  or  to  place  the  line  of  resistance  on  the  forward  slope  (foot 
of  forward  slope  or  military  crest)  and  a  reserve  line  on  the  reverse 
dope. 

A  reverseHsdope  position  can  as  a  rule  be  effectively  defended  only 
when  points*  anording  the  observation  required  for  the  effective 
action  of  the  supporting  arms  of  the  defense  are  retained  and  those 
Qving  views  into  the  defensive  dispositions  are  denied  to  the  enemy. 
Such  a  disposition  permits  of  the  mil  development  of  the  fire  of  the 
^pporting  arms  of  the  defense  and  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the 
"^  of  the  supx>orting  arms  of  the  attack.  When  a  reverse-slope  po- 
sition is  held,  the  loss  of  frontal  field  of  fire  must  be  compensated  oy 
^e  organization  of  a  dense  flanHng  fire  by  automatic  arms.  The 
supporting  arms  must  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  occupying 
the  crest  in  front,  or  the  infantry  must  be  capable  of  at  once  ejecting 
<>y  counter  attack  any  hostile  element  which  succeeds  in  enecting 
a  lodgment  on  it. 

The  conditions  required  for  the  effective  defense  of  a  reverse^ope 
position  will  often  be  difficult  to  realize. 

Sec  m.— DEPLOYMENT  FOR  DEFENSE. 

.  ^«  A  position  should  not  as  a  rule  be  defended  by  an  occupation 
^  uniform  density  along  the  entire  front,  but  rather  by  holdmg  in 
sfrength  the  tactical  localities  which  constitute  the  kev  points  of 
"10  position  and  by  providing  for  the  main  defense  of  the  inter- 
^  oetween  such  pomts  by  flanking  fire  and  counter  attack.  The 
l^ey  points  of  a  defensive  system  are,  in  the  main,  points  that  control 
the  communications  of  the  defense  and  are  therefore  indispensable 
to  the  sustained  progress  of  the  attack  (road  centers,  villages,  etc.), 
?Qd  the  features  of  the  terrain  which  afford  extensive  views  either 
^to  the  defensive  position  or  over  the  foregroimd.  Features  of 
^0  terrain  that  afford  cover  or  concealment  or  good  fields  of  fire  and 
flanldngs  constitute  minor  tactical  localities. 

By  strongly  holding  these  tactical  localities  as  supporting  points, 
tuo  defense  aims  to  limit  the  hostile  penetration  of  its  position  and 
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overwhelm  the  penetrating  elements  by  coimter  attack  at  a  time 
when  they  are  at  a  relative  disadvantage  in  respect  to  supporting 
fj-e  and  to  conmiimications  and  supply.  The  superiority  of  the 
defense  in  this  respect  should  be  pronounced,  since  the  penetrating 
force  will  have  lost  in  large  measure  the  support  of  its  artillerjr  and 
will  dispose  only  of  such  communications  as  it  is  able  to  improvise  in 
the  stress  of  battle  while  the  supporting  fire  and  the  commimicatiotis 
of  the  defense  are  imimpaired. 

If  the  defender  succeeas  in  holding  the  flanks  of  the  gap  so  strongly 
as  to  resist  all  attempts  to  widen  it,  it  will  be  difficult  mr  the  attacker 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  deep  salient  with  a  narrow  ba^e  which  the 
penetration  has  created. 

906.  The  line  of  resistance  is  the  line  which  must  be  held  bv  the 
troops  assigned  to  the  defense  of  the  position.  It  is  not  essential  that 
the  actual  resistance  be  offered  on  the  line  of  resistance;  the  defense 
may  sometimes  be  most  effectiveljr  made  over  a  zone  of  resistance  in 
which  the  actual  line  of  resistance  is  included,  and  combat  delivered 
in  and  about  the  assi^ed  line  for  its  possession.  The  conclusion  of 
the  engagement  must  in  any  case  find  the  assigned  line  of  resistance 
in  the  possession  of  the  defending  force.  When  a  position  is  to  be 
held  by  the  defense  of  a  zone,  the  lines  to  be  held  by  each  of  the 
echeloned  elements  must  be  clearly  defined  in  orders  of  the  proper 
commanders. 

Resistance  is  therefore  offered  on  a  series  of  tactical  locaUties 
organized  as  supporting  poiats,  and  separated  by  such  lateral 
intervals  and  echeloned  in  such  depth  as  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular situation  may  require. 

The  assignment  of  a  Ime  of  resistance  defines  the  mission  of  the 
defending  force.  • 

906.  The  troops  of  the  defense  are  disposed  in  a  depth  varying 
with  the  tactical  situation.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
distribution  in  depth  are: 

(a)  To  provide  security  and  gain  time  for  manning  the  defenses  of 
the  main  line  of  resistance; 

(6)  To  avoid  concentrations  which  would  expose  the  defensive 
forces  to  excessive  losses  and  neutralization  by  hostile  fire; 

(c)  T(^  limit  the  effect  of  surprise  attacks  and  to  permit  the  offering 
of  lines  of  resistance  to  a  flank  as  well  as  to  the  front. 

907.  When  the  main  defensive  position  is  preceded  by  an  outpost 
zone,  the  larger  infantry  units,  regiments,  and  brigades  are  generally 
deployed  in  sectors  extending  over  both  zones,  battalions  and  smaller 
tuuts  over  one  zone  only.    The  deployment  in  depth  is,  however, 
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on  the  frontage  assigned  to  the  unit;   units  assigned  a 
aanow  fionts^e  deploy  in  relatively  great  depth. 

When  the  defensive  oreanizatioD  copiprises  one  zone  of  resistance 
only,  each  battalion  in  me  first  line  furnishes  the  outguards  for  its 
own  front. 

,  Unity  of  command  and  tactical  control  exercise  an  important 
Muetice  on  the  nature  of  the  deployment.  A  upit  assigned  to  an 
^  in  which  the  depth  as  compared  with  the  frontage  is  very  ^reat 
18  more  effectively  controlled  by  disposing  the  component  umts  in 
depth  (in  coliunn),  while  in  the  inverse  case  control  is  more  effec- 
tively msured  by  disposing  them  abreast. 

908.  Whether  dispiosed  over  one  or  two  zones,  combat  imder  any 
Particular  situation  is  delivered  for  the  defense  of  one  main  line  of 
^^sistance  only.  Where  two  zones  are  held,  no  doubt  must  exist  as 
to  the  zone  in  which  the  priudpal  resistance  is  to  be  offered .  When 
^e  principal  resistance  is  not  to  be  offered  in  the  advanced  zone, 
^e  function  of  the  first  line  units  is  that  of  an  outpost,  i.  e.,  the 
the  security  of  the  conmiand ,  the  repulse  of  minor  attacks  and  raids, 
j^d  the  prevention  of  the  occupation  of  the  foreground  of  the  position 
oy  the  enemy.  The  strength  of  the  outpost  should  not  exceed  that 
Required  for  the  security  of  the  combat  troops.  The  outpost  holds 
^ts  position  in  case  of  attack  unless  a  withdrawal  is  ordered  by  higher 
commanders. 

Under  circumstances  where  an  overwhelming  bombardment  of 
Jhe  position  may  be  expected,  the  line  of  resistance  is  held  by  the 
(iefense  of  a  zone  in  which  the  resisting  elements  are  disposed  in 
echelon  (checkerboard  formation),  each  flanking  the  front  or  covering 
the  flanks  of  the  others  (see  par.  959).  Whether  the  position  is  held 
7  defense  on  a  line  or  over  a  zone,  the  aim  in  either  case  must  be 
the  same:  To  unify  all  means  of  defense  and  to  avoid  dispersion  of 
enort. 

Distribution  in  depth  does  not  imply  dispersion  of  force.  The 
successive  elements  of  the  defense  must  be  withm  supporting  distance 
01  each  other.  Supporting  distance  is  such  as  will  permit  of  effective 
support  b^  ^e  and  counterattack. 

%9.  Units  assigned  to  the  defense  of  any  position  are  generally  de- 
ployed in  two  echelons:  A  holding  garrison  designed  for  the  im- 
mediate defense  of  a  portion  of  the  position  and  a  support  or  reserve 
^hich  has  the  mission  of  counterattack  or  of  reenforcmg  the  holding 
gwrison. 
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916.  Artillery  units  or  single  pieces  are  attached  to  in&uitry  units 
and  placed  under  the  orders  oi  the  infantry  commanders.  Their 
missions  rre  close  support  of  infantry  in  defense^  antitank  defense, 
and  accompaniment  of  counterattacks.    The  prmciples  of  the  em- 

Eloyment  of  such  artillery  are  in  general  the  same  as  tnose  of  infantry 
atteries  and  accompanying  artillery  in  the  offense.  During  periocls 
of  stabilization  a  certain  proportion  are  held  as  silent  guns  which. 
open  fire  only  in  case  of  attack  against  hostile  infantry,  machine 
guns,  and  tanks,  while  others  are  employed  for  daily  firing  on  targets 
which  are  particularly  troublesome  to  tlie  infantry.  The  divisional 
artillery  retains  responsibility  for  the  supply  of  ammunition  and 
stores  to  artillery  umts  attached  to  the  infantry.  Attached  artillery 
remains  under  tne  orders  of  its  higher  commanders  for  administration 
a-nd  discipline. 

In  the  attachment  and  detachment  of  artillery  units,  orders  must 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  commander  under  whose  control  they  are 
to  serve  and  as  to  the  time  when  they  come  under  and  pass  from  his 
<;ontrol. 

916.  In  deployment  for  defense,  as  well  as  for  offense,  the  integrity 
oi  tactical  units  must  be  maintained.  It  is  prohibited  to  segregate 
jnen  of  rifle  companies  into  groups  of  specialists  (autorinenaen, 
riflemen,  handbombers,  rifle  grenadiers,  etc.).  Such  groupings  can 
-only  be  effective  so  long  as  a  stabilized  defense  can  be  maintained 
and  will  dissolve  as  soon  as  a  rupture  in  defensive  dispositions  occurs 
or  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  offensive.  Infantry  on  the  de- 
fense will  fight  as  on  the  offense  in  combat  groups  of  uniform  compo- 
sition (squads,  sections,  and  platoons). 

SEC.  IV.— TACTICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GROUND. 

917.  In  principle,  infantry  on  the  defensive  intrenches.  The 
-extent  of  the  defensive  works  depends  upon  the  time  available  for 
their  construction. 

In  the  hasty  occupation  of  a  position,  it  is  first  of  all  important  to 
locate  the  troops  so  as  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  features  of 
natural  strength.  Fortifications  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasins  the  natural  strength  of  the  position  as  permitted  by  the  time 
available. 

918.  The  defense  is  made  on  a  series  of  supporting  points  (linear 
or  echeloned).    In  the  initial  deployinent  for  defense,  sup{>orting 

foints  will  be  disposed  in  an  approximately  linear  distnbutuon. 
n  a  protracted  defense,  they  will  be  echeloned  in  depth  as  well  as 
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in  width.  The  organization  of  the  supporting  points  themselves 
will  alflo  vary  widely  at  different  stages  of  the  defense.  At  first. 
they  will  consist  of  simple  lengths  of  trench  sited  for  frontal  ana 
flanking  fire  and  paralleled  by  cover  or  fire  trenches  for  local  supports 
^d  reserves.  As  soon  as  practicable,  these  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  conunimicating  trenches  and  developed  into  closed  works 
capable  of  all-around  defense. 

.  The  first  immediate  necessity  in  the  construction  of  a  line  of  support- 
ing points  is  the  front  line  with  a  continuous  obstacle  and  cover  for 
supports  and  reserves. 

In  a  prolonged  occupation  of  the  defensive  position,  splinter  and 
bombproof  shelters  are  constructed,  and  numerous  alternative 
combat  emplacements  are  developed.  Dummy  trenches  are  con- 
structed to  divert  the  fire  of  hostile  artillery. 

919.  In  combat  exercises  when  it  is  impracticable  to  construct  the 
tacbes  appropriate  to  the  exercise,  their  trace  may  be  outlined 
by  bayonets,  stakes,  or  other  markers,  and  the  responsible  officers 
required  to  indicate  the  profile  selected,  method  and  time  of  con- 
struction, garrisons,  etc. 

920.  The  distance  between  the  several  lines  of  trenches  or  combat 

^placements  parallel  to  the  front  should,  when  practicable,  be  such 

that: 

(a)  The  garrisons  of  the  rearward  lines  are  able  to  cover  by  fire  the 
™ks  of  the  combat  emplacements  of  the  line  inmiediately  in  front 
01  them. 

V>)  The  garrison  of  each  rearward  line  does  not  fall  within  the  zone 
jfdispersion  of  hostile  fire  directed  on  the  line  immediately  in  its 
^t,  and  friendly  artillery  can  fire  on  hostile  troops  whicn  have 
occupied  one  line  without  endangering  our  own  troops  in  another. 
file  safe  zone  of  light  artillery  is  100  yards.  That  of  heavy  artillery 
^  300  yards. 

(c)  Kapid  counterattacks  against  the  fianks  of  hostile  elements 
penetrating  the  position  are  facilitated. 

921.  All  lines  should,  when  practicable,  be  sited  and  constructed 
With  a  view  to  recaptiure  by  counterattack  or  to  rendering  them 
^tenable  to  the  enemy  by  nre  from  rearward  lines. 

922.  Tlie  general  direction  of  parallels  and  approaches  is  deter- 
ged by  the  general  direction  of  the  front  to  be  defended;  their 
^te  by  the  considerations  set  forth  in  paragraphs  561-565;  their  trace 
by  the  field  of  fii*e,  frontal,  oblique  or  flanking,  to  be  covered. 

In  general,  the  trace  follows  the  contour  of  the  ground.  Salients 
^^  reentrants  are  created  only  to  the  extent  required  for  the  effi- 
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dent  action  of  such  flanking  weapons  as  are  to  be  emplaced  in  the 
trenches.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  natural  salients  formed  by  the 
ground  forms  are  utilized  as  the  flanking  salients  of  field  works. 

The  main  flanking  defense  is  furnished  by  weapons  emplaced  out- 
side of  the  trenches.  Machine  guns  are,  as  a  rule,  sited  in  positions 
detached  from  the  trenches. 

The  most  efficient  flanking  defense  is  rendered  by  weapons  char- 
acterized by  penetrating  force  and  rapidity  of  fire  (automatic  arms). 

Flanking  defenses,  in  combination  with  obstacles  that  arrest  the 
enemy  under  the  fire  of  flanking  weapons,  are  the  principal  means 
of  effecting  the  economy  of  force ;  whicn  is  the  essence  of  all  defensive 
action. 

The  direction  of  fire  of  flanking  defenses  pennits  of  their  conceal- 
ment from  the  direct  frontal  observation  of  tne  enemy.  They  there- 
fore have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  act  with  the  effect  of  surprise , 
in  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by  concealment.  Since  the 
.conditions  which  make  concealment  from  direct  frontal  observation 
a  factor  of  the  first  importance  are  the  same  as  those  requiring  great 
distribution  in  depth,  the  intensive  development  of  flankmg  defenses 
is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  defense  in  depth. 

Flanking  defenses  permit  the  defender  to  sacrifice  extensive  frontal 
field  of  fire.  A  line  established  on  a  reverse  slope  near  the  crest  may 
become  extremely  strong  due  to  good  flanking  defenses  of  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  it. 

The  weakness  of  flanking  defenses  lies  in  their  exposure  to  frontal 
attack.  Their  effectiveness,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  frontal  defensive  elements.  A  position  can  not  be  held  by 
flanking  defenses  alone.  If  frontal  resistance  is  destroyed,  the 
flanking  defenses  must  fall.  Frontal  and  flanking  defenses  must 
mutualhr  supplement  one  another. 

923.  The  purpose  of  the  flank  elements  offiM  works  is  to  enable  the 
garrison  to  offer  lines  of  resistance  to  a  flank  as  well  as  to  the  front. 
While  in  an  initial  deployment  for  defense,  the  construction  of  the 
frontal  elements  is  of  the  first  importance,  provision  must  be  ulti- 
mately made  in  the  stubborn  defense  of  a  position  for  meeting  an 
attack  from  a  flank.  The  danger  of  disposmg  the  defensive  forces 
with  a  view  to  resistance  of  an  attack  from  a  preconceived  direction 
must  be  avoided.  Hostile  penetration  of  an  adjacent  sector  may 
radically  transform  the  direction  of  the  attack.  Regard  must  also 
be  especially  had  to  this  contingency  in  disposing  the  flanking  de- 
fenses; flanking  weapons  are  therefore  as  a  general  rule  best  disposed 
when  they  have  a  field  of  fire  in  as  many  directions  as  possible. 
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92^.  The  purpose  of  parallels  and  approaches  Ls  to  assure  communi- 
cations laterally  and  to  the  rear  and  to  furnish  combat  emplacements 
on  more  or  less  extended  lengths.  The  defense  of  intervals  between 
combat  emplacements  is  assured  by  the  flanking  flre  of  the  combat 
groups  holding  these  emplacements  and  of  combat  groups  and  ma- 
chine guns  situated  to  the  rear.  The  combat  emplacements  should 
be  selected  with  tiiis  end  in  view. 

925.  Approach  trenches  connect  the  various  parallels  with  each 
other  ana  the  rear.    In  siting  approach  trenches,  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  incorporat- 
ing them  into  the  defen-  ^  ^  iJi-i-iL2L*j( 
Bive  system    as   lateral 
lines  of  defense  should  be 
considered  (Fig.  18). 

926.  Obstacles  should 
be  organized  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  hold 
the  enemy  under  the  fire 
of  the  defenders  as  long 

as  possible.      Obstacles  Fio.  18. 

are  of  no  value  unless 
they  are  tiioroughly  swept  by  fire.    A  combination  of  obstacles  and 
fire  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  fire  power. 

927.  In  general,  obstacles  are  employed  tor  two  purposes: 

.  (a)  To  prevent  a  sudden  irruption  of  hostile  forces  into  the  front 
line  of  defense; 

(6)  To  hold  the  attacking  forces  as  long  as  possible  under  the 
flanking  fire  of  automatic  weapons. 

The  general  lie  of  obstacles  therefore  depends  upon  the  fiankinss. 
The  plan  of  obstacles  and  the  flankings  should  be  considered  at  tne 
same  time. 

928.  By  a  proper  coordination  of  the  flankings  and  the  obstacles 
and  a  suitable  arrangement  of  gaps,  attempt  should  be  made  to 
^alize  the  attacking  troops  into  certain  avenues  of  approach  wi:  ^e 
they  will  come  imder  the  destructive  fire  of  machine  guns  (Fig.  ^  O, . 

929.  Command  posts  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  observation. 
They  should,  if  practicable,  be  so  situated  that  conmianders  have  an 
nninterrupted  view  forward,  backward,  and  to  the  flanks,  to  the 
next  higher  command  post,  and  over  the  foreground,  and  can  keep 
np  communication  by  messengers.    In  addition,  special  observation 
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stations  should  be  established  on  the  commanding  points  of  the 
terrain  in  such  manner  that  the  entire  foreground  and  all  ground 
within  the  position  itself  is  under  constant  observation. 

Sec.  v.— CONDUCT  OF  THE  DEFENSE. 

930.  The  conduct  of  an  outpost  as  an  agency  in  the  service  of 
security  of  the  defense  is  described  in  Par.  303  et  seq. 

931.  While  the  hostile  attack  is  developing,  patrols  in  front  of  the 
line  of  observation  delay  and  harrass  the  enemy  while  retiring  on 
tiie  defensive  position .    Especially  strong  patrols  with  machine  guns 


Fig.  19. 

operating  well  to  the  front  may  be  assi^ed  this  mission.  By  their 
me  and  their  movement  in  retirement,  if  practicable  in  conjunction 
with  dummy  works,  they  endeavor  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the 
defensive  dispositions,  lead  him  in  a  false  direction,  and  cause  him 
to  deploy  prematurely  and  on  incorrect  lines.  They  occupy  suc- 
cessive positions  on  commanding  ground  and  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunitv  to  open  a  heavy  surprise  fire  on  formed  bodies  of  hostile 
troops,  without,  nowever,  permitting  their  retreat  to  be  cut  off. 

932.  While  the  engagement  between  the  covering  detachments  of 
the  two  opposing  forces  is  developing,  long-range  artillery  opens  fire 
on  hostile  communications,  road  centers,  and  other  sensitive  points 
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in  the  zone  of  the  attack.  As  the  attacking  troops  approach  more 
closely  to  the  defensive  position,  field  artillery,  machine  guns,  one- 
pounders,  and  light  mortars  open  fire  on  the  advancing  in&mtry 
and  on  located  or  suspected  assembly  points  of  reserves. 

933.  Infantry  opens  fire  on  favorame  objectives  at  mid  range. 
Such  fire  can  not^  however,  have  any  further  effect,  in  addition  to 
the  losses  which  it  inflicts,  than  to  delay  the  defender's  advance. 
The  attack  will  always  succeed  in  reaching  assaulting  distance  from 
the  defensive  position,  either  under  the  cover  of  darkness  or  of  fog 
or  under  the  protection  of  its  own  fire.  The  delay  effected  will, 
however,  gain  time  for  the  defense  to  perfect  its  dispositions  ana 
reinforce  tne  threatened  point. 

934.  When  the  front  and  direction  of  the  hostile  attack  has  been 
determined,  the  defense  at  once  takes  steps  to  meet  it.  Fire  on  the 
advancing  infantry  is  continued,  the  outguards  are  withdrawn,  and 
the  defense  on  the  threatened  front  is  reinforced.  The  reintorce- 
ment  does  not  as  a  rule  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
assigned  to  the  holding  garrisons;  it  is  generally  applied  to  the 
reserve.  The  result  of  the  reinforcement  is  to  increase  the  force  de- 
signed for  aggressive  action  rather  than  that  intended  for  merely 
passive  defense.  Against  minor  attacks,  the  reinforcement  may  be 
effected  by  transferring  the  reserve  of  adjacent  units  to  the  threatened 
sector. 

936.  When  the  assault  forms  up  at  close  range  to  the  front  line,  the 
outguards  set  up  the  appropriate  signal  (rocket)  for  annihilating  fire 
from  the  line  oi  observation  in  case  they  discover  a  hostile  concen- 
tration for  attacking  in  their  front.  In  case  the  plan  of  defense 
contemplates  an  artillery  barrage,  they  similarly  set  up  the  signal  for 
artillery  barrage  either  from  the  line  of  observation  or  when  close 
enough  to  the  line  of  resistance  to  insure  their  not  being  cut  off  by 
the  fnendly  barrage.  Outguards  repel  hostile  patrol  enterprises  on 
the  line  of  observation.  Where  the  defense  is  made  on  two  zones  of 
resistance,  the  outpost  repels  minor  attacks  and  raids  on  its  line  of 
resistance. 

936.  In  order  that  the  hostile  attack  may  be  prevented  from 
reachiug  the  line  of  resistance,  the  defense  must  gain  and  maintain 
fire  superiority  over  the  attack.  In  defense,  fire  superiority  is  ob- 
tained, not  by  the  volume  of  fire,  but  by  a  well  aimed  and  well 
directed  fire,  which  inflicts  losses  on' the  enemy  and  causes  his  fire  to 
hecome  inaccurate. 

987.  As  a  general  rule,  the  defense  can  not  gain  fire  superiority 
by  virtue  of  superiority  in  the  means  which  it  puts  into  action. 
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The  ability  to  attack  as  a  general  rule  presupposes  superiority  of 
means  on  the  part  of  the  onense.  The  defense  must  rely  for  fire 
superiority  on  the  more  methodical  organization  of  its  fire,  especially 
its  flankings,  more  accurate  knowledge  of  ranges  and  of  the  terrain,  the 
protection  afforded  by  intrenchments  against  hostile  fire,  the  con- 
ceahnent  of  its  dispositions,  and  the  disoreanization  which  move- 
ment and  the  accessory  defenses  produce  in  tne  attacker's  disposition. 

988.  During  the  aavance  of  the  attacking  troops,  the  artillery 
and  machine  euns,  using  direct  or  indirect  fire,  subject  the  hostile 
infantry  to  a  destructive  fire.  The  infantry  batteries,  trench  mor- 
tars, 1-pounders,  and  machine  guns  0}>en  fire  on  hostile  infantry 
and  its  accompanying  weapons,  machine  guns,  automatic  rifies, 
and  tanks. 

989.  At  ni^ht  or  in  a  fog,  the  flanking  fire  of  the  machine  guns  con- 
stitutes a  vital  element  in  the  defense  of  a  position.  As  these 
weapons  can  be  laid  on  their  lines  of  fire  by  day,  they  retain  their  full 
accuracy  in  night  firing.  A  single  machine  gun  can  by  flanking  fire 
repel  the  most  determined  assault  against  the  front  which  it  covers. 
At  night  or  in  a  fog  the  holding  garrisons  of  supporting  points  should 
be  considerably  reinforced. 

940.  Rifie  grenades  or  hand  grenades  are  used  against  hostile  troops 
which  have  taken  cover  and  can  not  be  reached  by  direct  fire;  and 
in  repulse  of  night  attacks. 

941.  A  unit  intrusted  with  the  defense  of  an  area  or  a  position 
must  under  no  circumstances  abandon  it  unless  it  has  been  authorized 
to  do  so  in  certain  contingencies  by  higher  commanders. 

942.  During  the  assault,  adjacent  units  support  each  other  with 
flanking  fire.    Should  the  assault  succeed  in  reaching  the  defensive 

Ction,  riflemen  leaping  on  the  parapet  meet  the  enemy  with  the 
^  Dnet. 

948.  Should  the  enemy  succeed  in  penetrating  the  position,  the 
defender  should  aim  to  strengthen  the  flanks  of  the  gap  and  maintain 
his  hold  on  the  tactical  localities  (supporting  points)  on  either  side  of 
the  gap,  resist  all  attempts  to  widen  it,  and  counterattack  on  the 
flanks  of  the  salient  rather  than  to  attempt  to  close  the  gap  by  throw- 
ing troops  across  the  head  of  the  salient.  For  this  reason,  the. organ- 
ized areas  held  by  units  of  varying  importance  which  constitute  the 
tactical  localities  of  the  defense,  shomd  have  lines  of  resistance  to 
the  flanks  similar  to  those  to  the  front.  From  these  lines  of  resistance 
the  garrisons  of  the  organized  areas  take  the  penetrating  elements 
under  a  destructive  flanking  fire,  arrest  their  progress,  and  prepare 
and  support  the  counterattack, 
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944.  Every  in&mtnr  unit  should  take  immediate  advantage  of 
any  gap  occurinf  behind  a  hostile  force  which  has  succeed^  in 
penetrating  the  defensive  nosition,  to  filter  ^oups  or  units  through 
the  gap  witn  a  view  to  builaing  up  a  strong  point  m  the  enemy's  rear. 
The  demoralizing  effect  of  fire  from  the  rear  will  often  produce  im- 
portant results. 

946.  If  the  enemy  is  defeated ,  he  will  be  in  no  position  to  withstand 
a  determined  counteroffensive.  The  defensive  must  be  prepared 
at  all  times  to  change  to  the  offensive  and  exploit  the  results  oi  suc- 
cessful defensive  action. 

Sec.  VI.— COUNTERATTACK. 

946.  The  coimter9ttack  should  be  made  vigorously  and  at  the 
proper  time.    It  will  usually  be  made: 

By  launching  the  reserve  agJEdnst  the  enemy's  flank  when  the 
attack  is  in  full  progress;  this  is  the  most  effective  form  of  counter- 
attack. 

Straight  to  the  front  by  units  in  the  first  line  with  their  supports 
after  repulsing  the  enemy's  attack  and  demoralizing  him  with  pursu- 
ing fire. 

Or  by  the  troops  in  rear  of  the  first  line  when  the  enemy  has 
reached  or  penetrated  the  position. 

947.  Every  unit  at  once  expels  by  counterattack  any  hostile 
force  penetrating  its  area,  zone,  or  sector,  unless  a  withdrawal  has 
been  authorized  by  higher  commanders. 

948.  Counterattacks  include: 

.   Immediate   counterattacks  by  infantry  only  (front-line  troops, 
local  supports  and  reserves). 

Counterattacks  with  artillery  preparation  or  accompanied  by 
tanks  or  infantry  guns  (sector  and  general  reserves). 

949.  Counterattacks  against  an  enemy  who  has  penetrated  the 

C'tion  should  be  laimched  as  soon  as  possible  beioro  the  enemy 
had  time  to  orgaiiize  the  ground. 

960.  Units  held  in  reserve  for  purposes  of  counterattack  should 
be  assigned  a  definite  place  for  formation  for  counterattack  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  advance  positions  carefully  reconnoitered. 

Sec.  VII.— DELAYING  ACTION. 

961.  When  a  position  is  taken  merely  to  delay  the  enemy  and  with- 
draw before  becoming  too  closely  engaged,  the  important  considera- 
tions are: 
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If  the  position  is  taken  up  on  open  ground,  the  enemy  should 
be  forced  to  deploy  early,  in  order  to  permit  of  a  timely  withdrawal. 
The  field  of  fire  should  therefore  be  good  at  distances  from  500  to  1,200 
yards  or  more;  a  good  field  of  fire  at  close  range  is  less  important. 

The  ground  in  rear  of  the  position  should  favor  the  withdrawal  of 
the  first  line  by  screening  the  troops  from  the  enemy's  view  and 
fire  as  soon  as  the  position  is  vacated.  Exceptionally  favorable 
conditions  in  this  respect  may  make  extensive  field  of  fire  less 
essential  (e.  g.  as  in  woods). 

952.  On  open  ground,  the  defense  is  made  by  groups  holding  the 
natural  strong  points  of  the  terrain,  separated  by  considerable 
distances.  Supports  are  needed  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the 
flanks  of  the  strong  points.  Reserves  should  be  posted  well  in  rear 
to  assist  in  the  witiidrawal  of  the  first  line.  Infantry  batteries  and 
single  guns,  and  machine  guns  are  especially  valuable  to  a  delaying 
force. 

Sec.  Vra.— POSITION  WARFARE. 

953.  The  general  principles  of  defensive  combat  apply  to  the 
defense  in  position  warfare.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  defense 
in  position  warfare  are  those  due  to  the  length  of  time  the  opposing 
forces  remain  in  contact  prior  to  the  stage  of  decisive  action.  Every 
feature  of  the  defense  wnich  in  open  warfare  can  only  be  covered 
by  general  instructions  is  intensively  organized  in  position  warfare. 

964.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  defense  in  position  warfare 
are: 

(IJ  The  intensified  development  of  all  defensive  works  made 
possible  by  the  length  of  time  available; 

(2)  The  vast  amount  of  artillery  of  all  calibers,  ammunition  and 
other  materiel  which  the  stationary  character  of  operations  permits 
the  opposing  forces  to  assemble; 

(3)  Consequent  necessity  for  the  distribution  of  the  defensive 
forces  in  great  depth,  in  order  to  avoid  offering  concentrated  targets 
to  the  attacker 's  artillery ; 

(4)  Superorganization  of  the  service  of  information  by  means  of 
permanent  observation  posts  and  aerial  photography  and  conse- 
quent necessity  for  careful  masking  of  all  constructions; 

(5)  Possibility  of  the  accurate  re^tration  of  fire  on  objectives, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  unlimited  supply  of  ammunition, 
permits  of  the  use  of  defensive  barrages,  annihilating  fire  on  specified 
areas,  harassing  fire,  interdiction  fire,  etc.; 

(6)  Detailed  organization  of  all  defensive  action. 
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966.  The  defensive  dispositionB  in  poeition  warfare  comprise: 

(a)  A  first  position,  organized  in  aepth  and  preceded  by  an  out- 
poet  zone  wnen  the  main  line  of  resistance  is  not  located  in  the 
advaoced  zone  of  the  position.  This  position  will  be  on  the  ground 
where  contact  has  alr^^dy  taken  place  with  the  enemy. 

(6)  A  second  position,  chosen  and  occupied  under  the  protection 
of  the  first  and  sufficiently  distant  from  it  to  insure  that  it  can  not 
be  taken  under  hostile  artillery  fire  at  the  same  time  as  the  first. 
Intermediate  positions  are  organized  throughout  the  zone  of  depth 
between  the  two  positions. 

(c)  Switch  positions  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  continuity  of  the  front  in  case  the  enemy  breaks  through  at  one 
or  several  points.  Switch  positions  are  oblique  to  the  front  and 
usually  follow  the  natural  contour  of  the  ground.  They  serve  as 
bases  for  counter  attack  as  well  as  to  limit  the  effects  of  a  hostile 
penetration. 

966.  The  troops  assigned  to  the  defense  of  the  first  position  com- 
prise: 

(a)  The  outpost  (when  an  outpost  zone  is  held) ; 

(b)  The  combat  troops; 

(c)  The  reserve. 

967.  The  line  for  the  defense  of  which  resistance  is  to  be  made  is 
defined  in  the  orders  of  higher  commanders. 

968.  As  a  general  rule,  the  second  position  is  not  permanently 
occupied.  It  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  have  a  certam  number  of 
reserve  units  near  enough  to  assemble  at  the  poeition  in  case  of  an 
alert.  Special  units  are  permanently  designated  for  switch  positions 
during  an  alert. 

969.  The  defense  can  not  be  successfully  made  on  rigid  lines  of 
trenches.  Any  position  that  is  once  located  can  be  knocked  to 
pieces  by  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  ammunition.  The  defensive 
organizations  must  therefore  be  distributed  over  areas  of  such  extent 
tbat  they  can  not  be  destroyed  or  neutralized  by  hostile  fire.  Combat 
gJ^ups  and  machine  guns  are  distributed  in  checkerboard  ^ishion, 
occupying  inconspicuous  points  of  the  terrain  and  located  within 
^pportii^  distance  from  each  other.  Well-defined  targets  must  in 
110  case  be  offered  to  hostile  fire.  Isolated  woods,  farms,  etc.,  which 
^1  be  subjected  to  heavy  hostile  fire  should  be  avoided.  The 
^^ble  lines  of  the  defensive  system  must  not  reveal  the  defensive 
organization.  The  more  numerous  the  defenses  of  all  kinds,  the 
Diore  widely  they  are  distributed  over  the  ground,  the  more  effective 
their  concealment  from  the  enemy 's  air  and  ground  observation,  the 
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more  difficult  it  will  be  for  the  enemy  to  detect  the  most  important 
points  and  to  concentrate  his  fire  on  mem. 

960.  The  defense  must  be  based  upon  the  foreknowledge  that  all 
trenches  will  be  subjected  to  the  hostile  preparatory  bombardment. 
Losses  will  therefore  often  be  much  slighter  if  the  troops  are  posted 
in  open  ground  or  in  shell  holes.  The  trenches  and  fortified  points 
will  then  absorb  the  hostile  Gre  and  mislead  the  enemy.  Combat 
emplacements  ebould  be  selected  for  all  units  on  these  principles. 
Such  emplacements  may  be  to  the  front,  to  a  fiank,  or  as  far  as  the 
nearest  supports,  to  the  rear,  into  areas  which  are  less  exposed  to 
hostile  fire. 

961.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  trenches  is  in  pfeneral  to  serve 
as  avenues  of  communication  and  protection  against  weatiier  in 

auiet  periods.    They  are  none  the  less  important.    Without  them 
le  fignting  capacity  of  the  troops  falls  off  rapidly  and  the  service 
of  supply  becomes  very  difficult. 

962.  The  only  forms  of  protection  against  fire,  of  permanent  value, 
are  dugouts  and  concrete  shelters  of  sufficient  depth  or  resistance 
to  witlStand  high-power  artillery.  Doop  dugouts  in  the  front  lines 
do  not  permit  of  the  prompt  egress  of  troops,  and  in  case  of  attack 
become  mere  man  trax)s.  Concrete  shelters  in  the  advanced  zone 
i^ould  be  constructed  wherever  practicable. 

Dugouts  and  concrete  shelters  are  an  essential  means  of  conserving 
the  %hting  capacity  of  the  troops.  Effort  should  be  made  to 
accommodate  all  reserves  in  shellproof  shelters.  Dugouts  or 
groups  of  dugouts  should  enable  troops  to  be  accommodated  by 
complete  imits  in  order  to  facilitate  command  and  supply. 

9^.  The  commander  of  each  unit  prepares  a  plan  of  defense  and 
a  plan  of  work  which  he  transmits  to  his  successor  when  relieved. 

964.  Special  forms  of  increased  readiness  for  action  are  provided 
in  case  indications  of  a  hostile  attack  are  observed.  The  measures 
to  be  taken  comprise: 

(1)  Outpost  and  combat  troops  occupy  their  combat  emplace- 
ments. 

(2)  Men  engaged  in  special  tasks  or  temporarily  detached  report 
to  their  units. 

(3)  All  observers  occupy  their  posts. 

(A)  Work  in  the  battle  and  outpost  zone  ceases. 

(5)  R^erves  (troops  at  rest)  stand  in  readiness  to  move;  wagons 
are  loaded  and  horscis  are  harnessed. 

(6)  All  means  of  communication  are  tested  and  telephones  are 
manned  by  officers. 
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Special  dispoeitionB  in  case  of  fog  must  be  taken.  The  number 
of  sentries  is  increased,  runner  chains  strengthened,  and  the  outpost 
garrison,  if  necessary,  reinforced. 

Sec.  IX.--ANnTANK  DEFENSE. 

966.  When  an  attack  by  tanks  in  force  must  be  reckoned  with, 
special  measures  for  antitank  defense  are  necessary.  These  com- 
prise: 

(a)   Antitank  redoubts. 

(6)   Tank  traps,  mines,  barricades,  and  other  obstacles. 

966.  Antitank  redoubts  are  usually  strong  points  of  the  general 
system  of  defense,  especially  equipped  with  the  means  of  antitank 
defense  and  constructed  with  especial  view  to  checking  the  advance 
of  tanks. 

The  special  armament  of  an  antitank  redoubt  comprises  machine 
guns  using  armor-piercing  projectiles,  light  artillery  pieces,  and 
1-pounders. 

Hie  redoubts  are  located  alon^  the  approaches  most  favorable  to 
the  advance  of  tanks.  In  the  distribution  of  antitank  defenses  the 
fact  that  marshes,  watercourses,  thick  woods,  and  very  steep  slopes 
constitute  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  tanks  should  be  con- 
sidered. A  stream  with  a  firm  bottom  is  no  obstacle  unless  the 
water  is  at  least  4  feet  deep.  A  deep  swamp  or  a  stream  with  a 
soft  bottom  is  an  effective  obstacle. 

967.  Tank  traps,  mines,  barricades,  and  other  obstacles  should 
be  so  located  as  to  be  under  the  close-range  fire  of  tiie  defense. 
Obstacles  may  be  constituted  by  damming  brooks,  so  as  to  form 
marshes,  making  slashings  across  roads,  placing  tank  traps  at  road 
defiles  and  along  forest  paths,  or  by  barricading  the  exit  of  villages. 
Strong  bridges  may  be  destroyed  and  replaced  when  necessary  by 
lighter  bridges.  Slopes  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  vertical  wall 
at  least  6  feet  high  in  the  direction  facing  the  tanks  and  10  feet  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  in  soft  or  medium  groimd, 
a  ditch  should  be  at  least  14  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep.  A  ditch 
across  a  road  is  more  effective  if  dug  at  points  where  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  road  is  not  suitable  for  the  passage  of  tanks.  It 
may  be  lightly  bridged  to  take  horse  traffic. 
968.  Machine  guns  open  heavy  fire  on  approaching  tanks,  espe- 
'  cially  against  the  aperture  through  which  the  operator  directs  tiie 
inovement  of  the  tank.    Infantry  takes  cover  from  the  view  of 
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tanks  which  have  penetrated  the  position,  so  far  as  compatible 
with  its  mission,  iisually  giving  way  to  one  side  of  the  line  of  approach . 
It  must  be  prepared  to  resume  its  combat  emplacements  inmiedi- 
ately  after  the  passage  of  the  tanks  and  open  fire  on  the  hostile 
infantry  which  follows  them. 

Sec  X.— THE  PLATOON. 

969.  In  defense,  a  platoon  of  a  first-line  company  may  be  deployed 
ad  an  outguard  (outguard  platoon,  picket),  as  a  holding  garrison  on 
the  line  of  resistance  (combat  or  seciuity  platoon),  or  as  a  support 
(reinforcing  or  counter  attacking  platoon). 

970.  The  conduct  of  an  outguard  is  described  in  Art.  303  et  seq. 

Combat  Platoon. 

971.  Depending  on  the  frontage  assigned  to  it  and  the  extent  of 
the  field  of  fire  to  the  front,  a  combat  platoon  deploys  for  defense 
on  one  or  two  lines.  The  platoon  will  more  frequently  deploy  on 
one  line  for  defense  than  for  attack.  When  the  field  of  ^e  to  the 
front  is  short  and  tiie  attack  can  reach  assaulting  distance  at  short 
range  under  cover,  deployment  in  two  lines  may  be  necessary.  De- 
ployment in  two  lines  will  also  frequently  be  effective  under  con- 
oitions  which  favor  the  organization  of  tiers  of  fire.  When  deployed 
in  two  lines,  the  platoon  can  furnish  protection  to  the  flanks  of  the 
groups  in  the  first  line  and  offer  lines  of  resistance  to  the  flanks. 

Dining  continued  occupation  of  the  same  position  and  upon  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  to  close  range,  a  change  m  dispositions  in  order 
to  provide  for  all-around  defense  will  usually  be  necessary. 

972.  The  frontage  assigned  to  the  platoon  may  vary  from  100  to 
400  yards. 

978.  The  fimdamental  principle  of  the  defensive  tactics  of  the 
platoon  is  that  each  section  in  the  first  line  shall  be  so  disposed  as  to 
cover  its  own  front  and  flank  the  front  of  the  adjacent  combat  group 
and  the  intervening  interval ;  and  each  section  in  a  rear  line  shall 
cover  the  flanks  of  the  sections  in  its  front  and  the  intervals  between 
them. 

974.  The  platoon  does  not  as  a  rule  occupy  its  position  with  men 
spaced  at  equal  intervals  along  the  line.  Sections,  squads,  and 
groups  are  located  in  such  manner  as  to  favor  the  development  of 
Srontal  and  flanking  fire  and  cover  the  areas  which  are  dead  to  the 
fire  of  the  supporting  machine  guns. 
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V16.  The  platoon  leader  locates  the  combat  emplacements  to  be 
occupied  by  the  several  combat  groups  (sections,  squads,  etc.)  of 
his  platoon,  in  accordance  with  the  c.  c.  order.  The  method 'of  de- 
ployment for  defense  will  depend  upon  the  time  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  position.  When  immediate  provision  for  cover 
ia  urgent,  each  combat  group  is  deployed  on  the  trace  of  its  combat 
emplacement,  and  the  construction  of  the  positions  commenced.  A 
procedure  of  intensive  di^:ging  is  followed;  in  each  combat  (i:roup 
men  are  assigned  tasks  in  pairs;  each  man  works  at  maximum 
capacity  for  periods  of  four  or  five  minutes,  when  he  is  relieved  by 
the  alternate  man  of  the  pair. 

Platoons  must  be  trained  in  rapid  deployment  for  defense  as  well 
as  for  offense;  squad  and  section  leaders  must  be  taught  to  dispose 
their  units  on  the  general  defensive  line  of  the  platoon  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  insure  the  maximum  fire  effect  and  the  most  advantageous 
use  of  cover. 

.  When  a  more  deliberate  procedure  may  be  followed,  the  platoon 
'^  divided  into  reliefs  whicn  are  assigned  definite  tasks  on  which 
they  work  until  completed,  the  remainder  of  the  platoon  being  held 
^^  a  position  of  readiness  at  rest. 

The  position  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  platoon  can  cover 
^th  its  fire  all  parts  of  the  sector  assigned  to  it  and  fiank  the  front  of 
adjacent  units. 

976.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  construction  of  the  combat  em- 
placements is  completed,  the  platoon  leader  should  take  steps  to 
connect  them  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  adjacent  units  by 
communicating  trenches.  He  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  pre- 
dion for  shelter  of  the  platoon,  affording  at  least  protection  against 
the  weather  and  if  practicable  against  the  fire  of  light  artillery. 
(See  Fig.  33.)  The  subsequent  development  of  the  position  and 
the  extent  of  the  constructions  will  vary  with  the  length  of  time  the 
Potion  is  occupied. 

^7.  In  each  combat  group  auto-riflemen  are  so  located  that  they 
can  fire  direct  to  the  front  and  across  the  front  of  the  adjacent  units. 
l^.  52.)  Hand  and  rifle  grenades  are  used  to  cover  any  dead 
pound  in  front  of  the  position. 

978.  The  platoon  leader  ascertains  the  ranges  to  all  promiuent 
points  in  the  foreground  and  prepares  range  cards  for  the  use  of  his 
combat  groups.  He  assures  himself  of  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  ammunition  and  makes  provision  for  its  storage  (depots, 
uiches). 
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979.  The  platoon  leader  familiarizes  himflelf  with  the  location  and 
sectors  of  fire  of  the  machine  ^uns  and  light  mortars  covering  his 
front  and  with  the  post  of  the  nearest  artillery  observer. 

980.  The  platoon  leader  establishes  conmiunication  by  runner 
with  the  command  post  of  the  c.  c.  and  with  the  leaders  of  adjacent 
platoons.  He  sends  one  runner  to  join  the  c.  c.  He  familiarizes 
tiimself  with  the  most  favorable  points  of  observation  in  his  own 
position  and  in  those  of  adjacent  platoons,  and  details  an  observing 
personnel  as  permanent  in  character  as  possible  for  the  general 
observation  service  of  his  position.  He  familiarizes  himself  with 
the  terrain  in  the  foreground  of  his  position  and  with  the  position 
of  adjacent  platoons.  He  instructs  section  and  squad  leaders  and 
his  men  as  to  the  details  of  the  terrain  (roads,  villages,  streams, 
ravines,  woods,  etc.),  and  informs  them  as  to  the  location  of  platoon, 
company,  and  battalion  command  posts  and  the  battalion  aid  sta- 
tion. When  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  men  to  occupy  combat 
emplacements  continuously,  he  places  such  portions  of  his  platoon 
as  are  not  required  for  immediate  duty  at  rest  (in  readiness)  and 
maintainB  the  readiness  for  action  of  his  platoon  by  posting  the 
necessary  sentries.  Each  combat  group  must  post  at  least  one  sen- 
try (single  or  double)  to  insure  prompt  manning  of  its  position  in 
case  of  attack.  One  p.  o.  must  constantly  be  on  duty  in  the  platoon. 
The  platoon  leader  assures  himself  that  each  man  is  familiar  with 
the  emplacement  he  will  occupy  in  case  of  combat  or  alarm  and 
that  the  position  can  be  rapidly  manned. 

Platoons  in  Support  and  Reserve. 

981.  When  support  platoons  and  platoons  of  reserve  companies 
are  assigned  to  dennite  combat  emplacements,  their  action  is  similar 
to  that  of  combat  platoons.  They  establish  contact  with  the  platoons 
in  their  front  and  on  the  flanks.  When  held  ii;  a  position  of  readi- 
ness, they  provide  the  necessary  cover  and  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  insure  their  readiness  for  action  (posting  of  sentries  and  look- 
outs, designation  of  assembly  positions,  etc.). 

Position  Warfare. 

982.  When  warned  for  duty  in  the  trenches,  the  platoon  leader 
inspects  his  platoon  and  assures  himself  that  the  arms,  equipment, 
and  clothing  of  his  men  are  in  proper  condition  and  that  the  equip- 
ment of  eacn  man  in  respect  to  ammunition,  reserve  rations,  and 
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kit  as  prescribed  by  orders  and  regulations  is  complete  and  in  proper 
condition. 

983.  The  relief  of  troops  in  the  trenches  usually  takes  place  at 
night.  The  platoon  leader  makes  a  j^ersonal  reconnaissance  oy  day- 
light of  the  position  to  be  held  by  his  platoon.  Accompanied  by  a- 
runner,  he  proceeds  with  the  c.  c.  to  the  command  post  of  the  out- 
going company,  studies  the  plan  of  defense  of  the  company  area, 
and  receives  the  explanation  of  the  c.  c.  commanding  the  outgoing- 
company.  He  then  goes  with  his  runner  and  a  guide  fumish«i  by 
the  outgoing  company  to  the  post  of  the  outgoing  platoon  leader  ana 
sends  back  his  runner  to  the  c.  c.  and  the  guide  to  his  platoon. 
He  receives  from  the  outgoing  platoon  leader  an  extract  of  ttie  jjlan. 
of  defense  of  the  company  area  pertaining  to  the  platoon  position. 
The  extract  comprises: 

(a)  For  a  combat  platoon:  The  precise  rdle  of  each  combat  group- 
(for  example,  to  sweep  a  sector  of  the  ground  in  front  or  to  flank  an. 
adjacent  element);  detailed  sketch  of  dispositions  and  of  hostile 
trenches. 

(b)  For  a  support  platoon:  Combat  position  in  case  of  alarm,  the- 
support  to  be  given,  or  counterattack  to  be  launched,  in  the  cases^ 
considered  in  tne  plan  of  defense  of  the  company. 

(c)  The  rdle  of  adjacent  platoons,  means  of  communication  with 
them  and  with  the  c.  c. 

(d)  Plan  of  work. 

984.  Accompanied  by  the  leader  of  the  outgoing  platoon,  the 
platoon  leader  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  ground.  He 
informs  himself  by  personal  inspection  as  to  all  the  details  concern- 
ing his  position  and  those  of  adjacent  platoons  with  whom  he  must 
maintain  constant  contact.    He  must  be  informed  with  regard  to: 

(a)  Location  of  supporting  trench  mortars  and  their  field  of  fire. 

(6)  Sectors  of  fire  of  machine  guns  covering  his  front  and  dead 
ground  in  same. 

(c)  Lie  of  friendly  artillery  and  machine-gun  barrage  in  front  of 
his  position  and  signals  for  starting  and  stopping  the  barrage. 

(a)  Lie  of  hostile  barrage  and  gaps  in  same. 

f  e)  Location,  strength,  and  capacity  of  shelters. 

(/)  Defensive  measures  against  gas  attack  and  system  of  giving: 
gas  alarm. 

(a)  Location  of  nearest  aid  station  and  the  route  thereto. 

1%)  The  accessory  defenses  and  hidden  passages  through  the  barbed 
wire  and  gaps  in  enemy's  wire. 
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(i)  Conduct  and  habits  of  the  enemy ;  strength  of  hostile  obstacles ; 
location  of  hostile  posts,  machine  guns,  and  trench  mortars;  hostile 
patrol  and  mining  activity. 

J*)  Location  of  nearest  artillery  observer. 

I)  Points  in  trench  system  exposed  to  fire  of  hostile  snipers. 

[m)  Arrangements  for  supply  of  water,  small-arms  ammunition, 
grenades,  sandbags,  wire,  flares,  etc. 

985.  When  the  platoon  arrives,  each  combat  group  takes  its  place; 
the  observers,  the  sentries,  and  the  p.  o.  on  guard  proceed  to  cany 
out  the  orders  for  the  night.  In  transfering  his  sector,  the  outgoing 
platoon  leader  is  responsible  that  no  man  leaves  his  place  until  a 
man  of  the  relief  is  posted  and  instructed  as  to  all  points  in  question . 

986.  As  soon  as  he  has  taken  over  his  position,  the  platoon  leader 
reports  that  fact  to  the  c.  c.  When  so  instructed  by  his  c.  c.  the  out- 
going platoon  leader  orders  the  departure  of  his  platoon. 

Should  the  enemy  attack  during  the  relief,  the  outgoing  platoon 
leader  retains  command. 

987.  The  outgoing  platoon  makes  its  preparation  for  departure 
before  the  hour  of  the  relief.  All  portable  tools  and  camp  materiel 
are  taken.  Grenades  and  cartridges  in  excess  of  the  number  pre- 
scribed to  be  carried  on  the  person  are  left  in  the  trench.  The  in- 
coming platoon  leader  receives  a  list  of  trench  stores  on  hand  and 
checks  up  the  stores  tran^erred.  llie  trenches,  the  shelters,  and 
latrines  are  left  absolutely  clean. 

988.  The  platoon  leader  informs  his  men  regarding — 

Their  firing  or  assembly  positions  and  duties  in  case  of  attack ; 

The  position  of  platoon,  company,  and  battalion  command  posts, 
the  battalion  aid  station,  and  routes  thereto; 

Parts  of  trenches  exposed  to  Are  of  hostile  snipers; 

Location  of  cartridge  niches,  grenade  stores,  latrines. 

He  inspects  the  position  as  soon  as  it  has  been  manned  by  his 
platoon  to  insure  that  each  section,  squad,  and  group  leader  under- 
stands his  orders  and  that  all  parts  of  the  platoon  are  in  readiness  for 
defensive  action. 

989.  As  a  general  rule,  unless  obviously  impracticable,  the  plan 
of  defense  in  force  at  the  time  of  relief  should  be  continued  in  force 
during  the  first  night  of  occupancy  of  the  trenches.  Based  on  4iiB 
personal  reconnaissance  and  observation,  the  platoon  leader  ebould 
as  soon  as  practicable  submit  proposals  to  nis  c.  c.  embodying 
such  changes  in  the  plan  of  defense,  in  the  location  of  combat  em- 
placements, listening  posts,  patrol  enterprises,  employment  of  his' 
own  close-combat  weapons  (sniping,  harassing  fire),  targets  for  artil- 
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lery  fire,  etc.,  as  the  situation  may  require.  When  neceesary,  he 
selects  the  combat  positions  outside  the  trenches  (shell-holes,  etc.) 
to  be  occupied  in  case  of  hostile  attack  and  decides  on  the  method 
of  occupying  them . 

990.  The  platoon  leader  requires  the  platoon  1st  p.  o.  to  keep  a 
duty  roster  of  the  platoon.  Details  for  carrying  ana  ration  parties, 
Work,  and  other  service,  whether  rendered  in  the  area  of  the  platoon 
or  called  for  by  higher  authority,  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  allot 
periods  of  rest  and  of  duty  in  an  equitable  manner.  As  a  rule,  each 
combat  group  details  its  own  sentries;  sentry  details  are  made  by 
the  platoon  only  when  all  elements  of  tiie  platoon  are  sheltered  close 
together.  Men  are  warned  for  duty  and  informed  as  to  the  hour 
when  the  duty  is  to  conmience.  When  practicable,  notice  boards 
Me  placed  in  each  platoon  trench  on  which  are  posted  daily  all  orders 
I'egarding  working  parties  and  other  orders  affecting  men  in  the  pla- 
toon.   The  time  at  which  they  are  to  come  on  duty  is  stated. 

991.  One  hour  before  daylight  and  at  dusk,  all  officers  and  men 
§p  to  their  proper  posts.  At  the  afternoon  formation,  rifles,  ammuni- 
tion, and  eqiupment  are  inspected,  and  the  firing  position  of  each 
^'^  tested  to  see  that  our  wire  is  covered .  All  gas-defense  measures 
af e  inspects  and  alarm  apparatus  tested .  At  the  morning  formation 
anununition  is  issued,  provided  there  has  been  any  expenditure 
Q^ring  the  night. 

992.  The  platoon  leader  holds  practice  alerts  and  gas  alarms.  By 
™  means,  ne  insures  that  a  hostile  attack  always  finds  the  platoon 
pi  readiness  for  action.  The  alarming  of  the  platoon,  the  prompt 
i®ue  of  the  troops  from  their  shelters,  Qie  occupation  of  tiie  firing  or 
a*embly  position  or. preparation  for  counterattack  is  practiced. 

increased  readiness  for  action  is  necessary  in  case  of  fog  or  darkness, 
^nipt  egress  from  the  shelters  and  occupation  of  the  firing  or  as- 
^hly  positions  is  insured  by  posting  sentries  at  the  gallery  entrances 
^d  requiring  the  garrison  of  the  shelters  to  be  assembled  mto  groups 
pnder  their  squad  or  group  leaders  in  the  order  in  which  tbey  will 
issue  from  the  shelter. 

^3.  If  the  enemy  penetrates  the  position  of  the  platoon,  it  is  the 
pty  of  the  platoon  leader  on  his  own  initiative  and  without  waiting 
^or  orders  to  counterattack  and  eject  him  from  the  position.  If  the 
enemy  has  penetrated  into  an  adjacent  area,  the  platoon  must 
^J^terattack  with  all  elements  not  serving  as  a  holding  garrison. 

994.  The  ability  of  the  platoon  promptly  to  meet  a  hostile  attack 
depends  on  the  efficiency  of  its  sentries  and  observers.  They  nfust 
"  practicable  give  immediate  warning  of  any  indications  of  asse  mbly 
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of  hostile  troops  for  attack  and  set  up  the  prescribed  signal  for  de- 
livery of  annimlating  fire  by  the  artillery.  In  any  case,  they  must 
give  immediate  warning  when  the  hostile  line  shows  itself  and  set 
up  the 'prescribed  barrage  signal .  The  men  must  leave  their  shelters 
with  rines  loaded  and  grenades  ready  before  the  enemy  reaches  our 
lines. 

996.  The  platoon  leader  makes  provision  for  heating  the  soup  and 
the  coffee  (charcoal,  solidified  alcohol,  etc.).  He  inspects  the  mess 
tins  and  takes  all  possible  measiu'es  for  the  proper  subsistence  of  his 
men.  Ration  parties  carry  back  imserviceable  material,  empty 
cartridges,  and  the  weapons  of  the  killed  and  wounded  and  turn  them 
in  at  the  proper  dejpot  (see  par.  1029). 

Cartridges  not  issued  to  men  are  stored  in  niches  located  at  suitable 
points  along  the  trench.  Empty  cartridge  cases  are  collected  in  a 
platoon  depot.  Grenades  ana  rockets  are  placed  in  sandbags  in 
lots  of  10-20  and  stored  in  niches  established  at  suitable  points 
(vicinity  of  sentry  posts,  barricades,  etc.).  Tools  and  trench  ma- 
teriel not  in  actual  use  are  stored  in  a  small  platoon  matMel  depot. 

996.  The  helmet  is  always  worn,  and  gas  mask  carried  in  the  alert 
position.  In  a  first-line  company,  the  men  are  always  under  arms, 
tools  on  the  belt,  the  pack,  canteen,  and  blanket  set  in'order  in  the 
shelter;  rifles  are  not  loaded,  the  magazine  is  filled,  cut-off  up,  and 
safety  lock  at  the  ready.  Rifles  are  cleaned  and  oiled  daily  and 
after  a  gas  attack. 

997.  The  routine  duties  of  the  platoon  leader  are: 
Distribution  and  supervision  of  guard  and  labor  duty  of  his  platoon; 
Development  of  his  position  in  accordance  with  a  progressive  plan 

of  work  (trenches,  accessory  defenses,  etc.); 

CJontinuous  personal  reconnaissance  of  the  hostile  position; 

Upkeep  and  improvement  of  shelters; 

Holding  of  practice  sJerts; 

Upkeep  of  alarm  apparatus; 

Provision  for  suitable  storage  of  combat  materiel; 

Attention  to  maintenance  in  condition  of  arms,  ammunition,  tools, 
equipment,  clothing,  etc. ; 

Maintenance  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condition  of  his  area; 

Supervision  of  proper  subsistence  of  his  men; 

Replenishment  of  ammunition; 

Daily  inspection  of  position,  arms,  guard  service,  etc. 

He  at  once  commimicates  to  the  c.  c.  and  adjacent  platoons  any 
change  in  his  own  or  the  hostile  position. 
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998.  The  platoon  leader  keeps  the  platoon  let  p.  o.  informed  as  to 
all  the  defensive  measures  of  the  platoon  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
able  to  take  his  place  in  case  he  becomes  a  casualty. 

999.  The  duties  of  the  platoon  Ist  p.  o.  are: 

To  replace  the  |)latoon  leader  when  the  latter  becomes  a  casualty; 

To  familiarize  himself  with  the  plan  of  defense  of  the  platoon  area; 

To  keep  a  roster  of  men  for  various  duties; 

To  supervise  Ihe  assembly  and  assignment  of  fatigue  parties; 

To  allot  men  to  shelters; 

In  general  to  supervise  the  interior  economy  of  the  platoon  (sub- 
sistence, sanitation,  care  of  equipment  and  stores,  execution  of 
standing  orders). 

Sec  XI,— THE  COMPANY. 

1000.  A  first-line  company  usually  deploys  for  defense  in  three 
echelons:  (1)  An  outguard;  (2)  combat  or  security  echelon;  (3)  sup- 
port. 

It  may  deploy  with  an  outguard  varying  in  strength  from  a  squad 
to  a  platoop,  a  combat  or  security  echelon  of  two  or  three  platoons, 
and  one  or  two  support  platoons.  The  strength  of  the  outguard 
largely  depends  on  the  facilities  for  observation;  it  will  be  greater  in 
close  coimtry  or  at  night  than  in  open  country  or  by  day. 

1001.  As  a  general  rule,  the  outguards  of  the  position  are  furnished 
by  the  first-une  companies.  A  platoon  is  usually  designated  to 
furnish  the  outguards  and  patrols  required  for  the  front  of  the  com- 
pany. In  some  cases,  two  or  three  platoons  may  be  deployed  in 
depth  abreast,  each  furnishing  the  outguards  for  its  own  front.  The 
particular  method  to  be  employed  will  depend  upon  the  facilities 
for  communication  between  the  line  of  observation  and  the  line  of 
resistance,  and  the  frontage  assigned  to  each  platoon."  Where  the 
frontage  assigned  to  each  platoon  is  considerable  and  good  approach 
trenches  connect  the  line  of  observation  with  the  line  of  resistance, 
the  outguards  may  be  furnished  by  platoons;  unity  of  command  may 
sometimes  be  more  efficiently  served  in  this  way. 

Combat  Company. 

1002.  The  c.  c.  assembles  his  platoon  leaders  on  the  position  to  be 
occupied  by  the  company;  states  available  information  relative  to 
the  enemy  and  supporting  troops  and  whether  the  front  is  protected 
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by  covering  detachments;  points  out  the  line  of  resistance,  and  the 
sections  of  the  battalion  and  the  company,  and  those  of  adjacent 
imits;  indicates  the  location  and  sectors  of  fire  of  the  supporting 
machine  guns;  assigns  platoons  to  the  combat  echelon  or  as  supports 
and  detaus  an  ou^uard;  assigns  sections  of  the  line  of  resistance  to 
combat  platoons  and  indicates  the  combat  emplacements  to  be 
constructed  and  the  location  of  cover  trenches  tor  supports;  pre- 
scribes such  details  relative  to  the  trace  of  works  to  be  constructed 
as  may  be  necessary  and  practicable;  details  working  parties  for 
construction  of  an  obstacle  in  front  of  the  position  when  such  detail 
has  not  been  made  by  the  bn.  c.  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may 
be  immediately  necessary;  states  the  location  of  the  combat  train, 
the  battalion  aid  station,  and  his  own  combat  post. 

1003.  If  practicable,  the  cover  trenches  for  supports  are  so  sited  as 
to  be  capable  of  covering  the  flanks  of  the  conibat  platoons  and  of 
everitually  being  connected  with  them  by  approach  trenches  so 
as  to  form  a  closed  work  capable  of  all-aroimd  defense. 

The  c.  c.  selects  and  fortifies  an  observation  post  giving  him  the 
best  possible  view  over  his  position. 

1004.  The  c.  c.  supervises  the  construction  of  the  fire  trenches 
of  the  combat  platoons.  He  insures  that  combat  emplacements  are 
so  sited  that  platoons  can  mutually  support  each  other  by  flanking 
^e  and  that  all  dead  spaces  in  the  bands  of  machine-gun  fire  are 
covered. 

1006.  After  the  combat  emplacements,  cover  trenches,  and 
obstacle  have  been  completed  the  c.  c.  makes  provision  for  the 
construction  of  approach  and  communicating  trenches,  connecting 
fire  trenches  with  each  other,  with  the  support  trenches,  and  with 
the  trenches  of  adjacent  companies.  He  prescribes  the  construc- 
tion of  such  lateral  lines  of  defense,  including  obstacles,  as  are 
necessary. 

1006.  The  post  of  the  c.  c.  is  usually  with  his  support  or  between 
them  and  the  combat  platoons. 

Reserve  Companies. 

1007.  When  reserve  companies  are  assigned  to  the  defense  of  a 
reserve  line,  their  action  in  deploying  for  defense  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  position  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  combat 
companies.  Reserve  companies  are  so  disposed  as  to  check  and 
throw  back  by  counterattack  hostile  elements  which  succeed  in 
penetrating  the  line  of  resistance.   C.  c's.  reconnoiter  the  section  of 
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the  line  of  resistance  in  their  front  and  maintain  contact  with  the 
c.  c's.  of  combat  companies.  They  must  be  prepared  to  support  the 
units  on  the  flanks  of  the  battalion  as  well  as  the  first-line  companies 
of  their  owiT  battalion. 

When  held  in  a  position  of  readiness,  measures  must  be  taken  to 
insure  the  prompt  assembly  of  reserve  companies  in  case  of  hostile 
attack  (posting  of  lookouts,  designation  of  assembly  places,  etc.). 

Position  Warfare. 

1008.  The  provisions  of  these  regulations  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  platoon  in  position  warfare  apply  in  large  measure  to  the 
company. 

1009.  The  c.  c.  prepares  the  plan  of  defense  of  the  company  area 
with  a  sketch  of  his  dispositions  and  copies  of  orders  for  the  combat 
groups.  He  selects  the  officer  on  watch  and  prescribes  the  patrolling 
to  be  carried  out.  He  selects  and  fortifies  an  observation  post  ana 
details  a  permanent  observing  personnel  for  manning  it.  He 
omintains  communication  with  the  bn.  c.  and  adjacent  companies 
hy  visual  signaling,  runner,  or  other  method.  He  maintains  com- 
munication with  nis  platoons  by  nmner.  He  keeps  in  {>ersonal 
touch  with  trench-mortar  and  machine-gun  imits  covering  his 
position.  He  sees  that  all  concerned  are  familiar  with  the  method  of 
calling  for  barrage,  and  insures  close  contact  between  his  observers 
and  the  forward  observers  of  the  artillery  in  his  area. 

1010.  The  c.  c.  studies  the  possibility  of  the  execution  of  raids 
^'gainst  the  hostile  position  and  makes  proposals  r^arding  them 
8nd  the  support  required  (artillery,  machine-gun,  trench-mortar) 
to  the  bn.  c. 

1011.  The  c.  c.  makes  plans  for  employment  of  his  support  platoons 
for  counterattack  imder  various  assumptions  as  to  hostile  penetra- 
tion into  his  area  or  the  area  of  adjacent  companies.  The  supports 
iQust  be  so  located  that  they  can  aavance  agamst  the  point  of  pene- 
^tion  without  loss  of  time.  The  counterattack  should  if  practica- 
ble take  the  enemy  in  flank.  Depending  on  the  circiunstances,  it 
^y  be  made  through  the  trenches  or  over  open  ground. 

1012.  Barrage  fire  is  requested  by  the  command  post  (telephone, 
rockets)  as  soon  as  it  is  informed  of  me  launching  of  a  hostile  assault, 
in  default  of  other  information,  the  c.  c.  and  the  bn.  c.  ask  for  bar- 
rage and  launch  the  counterattacks  as  soon  as  they  perceive  that 
the  range  of  hostile  artillery  has  been  lifted. 
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1018.  The  c.  c.  makes  daily  inspections  of  his  sector,  corrects  de- 
ficiencies, and  sees  that  all  leaders  are  familiar  with  their  duties  in 
the  execution  of  the  plan  of  defense.  He  holds  the  officer  on  watch 
responsible  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  guard  'duty  of  the 
sector  and  requires  him  to  niake  frequent  inspections  to  insure  the 
vigilance  of  sentries  and  their  ^oniliarity  with  their  duties. 

Sec.  Xn.— THE  BATTAUON. 

1014.  The  battalion  is  usually  reinforced  for  defensive  combat 
by  a  machine-gun  company,  one  or  more  sections  of  light  mortars 
and  l-pounders,  and  one  or  more  light-artillery  pieces. 

1016.  When  the  deployment  is  not  covered  by  other  troops,  the 
bn.  c.  details  a  covering  detachment  (march  outpost)  to  protect  the 
occupation  of  the  position  or  directs  the  companies  to  send  out  out- 
guards  or  patrols. 

1016.  When  practicable,  the  bn.  c.  accompanied  by  the  c.  c.  of 
the  machine-gun  company  determines  on  the  sectors  of  fire  of  the 
machine  gims  and  fixes  their  location  in  such  manner  that  they  cover 
the  entire  front  of  his  position  and  flank  the  front  of  adjacent  units 
with  continuous  bands  of  fire  and  are  at  the  same  time  capable  of  de- 
livering long-range  overhead  fire  over  the  combat  echelon.  He  de- 
termines on  the  general  lie  of  the  obstacles  in  such  manner  as  to  arrest 
the  hostile  attack  under  the  flanking  fire  of  the  machine  guns.  He 
determines  the  natural  strong  points  of  his  section  and  fixes  the  com- 
bat emplacements  of  his  first-lme  companies  accordingly. 

The  on.  c.  assembles  the  c.  c's.  of  his  companies  on  the  position, 
communicates  the  information  obtained  regarding  the  enemy  and 
supportiug  troops,  indicates  the  line  of  resistance  and  the  sections  of 
the  regiment,  me  battalion,  and  adjacent  units,  and  the  location 
and  sectors  of  fire  of  supporting  machme  guns;  designates  companies 
as  combat  companies  or  reserve,  assigns  them  to  sections  of  the  bat- 
talion position  or  positions  in  readiness,  and  indicates  the  combat 
emplacements  to  be  constructed.  He  prescribes  the  direction  to- 
ward which  the  trenches  should  face  or  fixes  their  direction  by  the 
assignment  of  sectors  of  fire  to  the  combat  companies.  He  prescribes 
such  details  relative  to  the  trace  of  field  works  as  the  time  available 
may  permit  and  situation  requires.  He  prescribes  tiie  location  of 
1-pounders  and  artillery  pieces  and  assigns  them  missions  as  required 
by  the  situation.  He  fixes  the  location  and  field  of  fire  of  the  light 
mortars  in  such  manner  as  to  cover  the  dead  spaces  in  the  buids  of 
machine-gun  fire  and  other  important  dead  spaces.    He  details 
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working  parties  for  clearing  the  field  of  fire,  the  construction  of  the 
obstacles,  his  message  center,  command  post,  and  observation  post, 
and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  immediately  necessary.  He 
details  the  necessary  carrying  parties  and  states  the  location  of  the 
combat  train,  ammimition  ana  supply  depots,  battalion  aid  station, 
and  his  own  combat  post  or  message  center. 

1017.  The  bn.  c.  supervises  the  construction  of  the  position.  He 
insures  that  the  combat  emplacements  of  the  companies  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  cover  the  dead  spaces  in  the  bands  of  machine- 
gun  ^le  and  that  they  mutually  flsjik  each  other  and  the  front  of 
adjacent  units. '  He  details  such  parties  from  the  reserve  companies 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  works  on  the  line  of  resistance  as 
are  not  required  for  the  construction  of  cover  for  the  reserves.  When 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  the  most  essential 
features  of  his  position,  he  details  further  working  parties  for  the 
construction  of  approach  trenches  to  his  combat  companies.  He 
prescribes  the  cons&uction  of  such  dummy  trenches  as  tne  situation 
permits. 

1018.  When  natural  cover  for  the  protection  of  reserves  is  not 
available  and.  it  is  necessary  to  construct  cover  trenches,  such 
trenches,  should  when  practicable,  be  so  constructed  aa  to  form  a 
reserve  line  on  which  penetration  at  isolated  points  may  be  checked. 

1019.  In  addition  to  their  flankmff  field  of  fire,  machine  guns 
should,  when  practicable,  be  so  sited  tiiat  they  can  take  the  attacker 
under  fire  at  long  ran^e.  Positions  which  pennit  of  long-range  fire 
from  concesdment  (thickets,  etc.)  are  especially  favorable,  as  they 
prevent  the  premature  destruction  of  the  machine  guns  by  hostile 
artillery.  A  certain  proportion  of  machine  guns  should,  if  practi- 
cable, he  echeloned  in  depth  in  rear  of  the  line  of  resistance  in  such 
maimer  as  to  be  able  to  take  hostile  elements  penetrating  the  line  of 
resistance  imder  flanking  fire  and  deliver  long-range  foe  over  the 
line  of  resistance  or  through  the  intervals  between  supporting  points. 
Alternative  positions  should  be  selected.  In  order  tnat  the  fire  of 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  machine  guns  may  be  concentrated 
at  any  point  on  the  front  of  the  position,  l£ey  shoiud  be  so  sited  that 
they  nave  as  large  a  field  of  fire  as  possible. 

In&mtry  groups  axe  detailed  when  necessary  for  the  close  protec- 
tion of  machine  guns. 

It  will  often  be  advantageous  to  place  the  tracing  of  the  obstacle 
in  front  of  liie  position  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  of  the 
machine-gun  company. 
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1020.  The  bn.  c.  establishes  a  visual  central  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
message  center  and  insures  that  companies  establish  connection 
with  it.  He  maintains  communication  with  his  companies  and  with 
adjacent  units  and  the  rear  by  visual  signaling,  runners,  motmted 
orderlies  or  cyclists,  and  such  other  means  as  may  be  furnished  hhn. 

1021.  The  chief  mission  of  the  reserve  companies  is  to  support 
the  combat  troops  by  counter  attack  in  case  of  penetration  of  the  line 
of  resistance .  A  definite  place  of  formation  for  counter  attack  should 
be  assigned  them  and  the  best  approaches  to  the  front  carefully 
reconnoitered.  In  order  to  insure  the  timely  intervention  of  re- 
serves, it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  assign  each  reserve  com- 
pany a  definite  sector  against  which  it  will  launch  its  counter  attack 
without  waiting  for  orders,  in  case  of  hostile  penetration. 

1022.  The  regulations  governing  ammimition  supply  in  offensive 
combat  (pars.  796  et  seq. )  apply  in  principle  to  the  defensive.  The 
relative  absence  of  movement  on  tne  defensive  permits,  however, 
of  the  establishment  of  depots  of  ammunition  and  other  supplies. 
Such  depots  are  establiahea  in  the  fighting  emplacements  of  platoons 
and  at  the  battalion  ammunition  and  supply  point.  During  combat, 
ammunition  and  other  supplies  are  transported  to  combat  companies 
by  carrying  parties  attached  to  combat  battalions  from  the  regimental 
reserve.  During  periods  of  stabilization,  carrying  parties  for  ammu- 
nition, rations,  and  supplies  may  be  detailed  from  the  battalion 
reserve.  In  all  cases  the  battalion  is  responsible  for  the  delivery 
of  supplies  from  its  depots  or  supply  point  to  its  combat  companies. 

Position  Warfare. 

1023.  The  battalion  may  be  employed  as  first-line  battalion, 
second-line  battalion,  or  reserve. 

1024.  A  first-line  battalion  is  emploved  as  an  outpost  battalion  or 
combat  battalion,  depending  on  whemer  the  principal  resistance  is 
to  be  offered  in  the  advanced  zone  or  in  the  zone  of  the  battalion  in 
second  line.  Depending  on* the  same  condition,  the  second-line 
battalion  is  employed  either  as  a  combat  battalion  or  as  support  to 
the  first-line  battalion. 

When  it  is  not  intended  to  offer  the  principal  resistance  in  the 
zone  of  the  first-line  battalion,  it  will  frequently  be  advisable  to 
withdraw  one  or  two  companies  of  the  battalion  and  place  them  at 
the  disposition  of  the  commander  of  the  combat  troops  or  in  reserve. 

1026.  The  higher  command  determines  the  zone  in  which  the 
principal  resistance  is  to  be  offered. 
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First-line  BattaHon. 

1026.  When  employed  as  an  outpost,  the  first-line  battalion  is 
deplo^red  into  support  and  reserve  companies.  Support  companies 
(security  echelon")  furnish  the  outguards  (pickets,  sentry  squads, 
coesack  posts)  and  patrols  for  the  front  of  the  battalion.  When  em- 
ployed as  combat  oattalion  (main  line  of  resistance  in  advanced 
zone),  the  first-line  battalion  is  deployed  into  combat  companies 
and  reserve. 

1027.  The  bn.  c.  of  the  first-line  battalion  supervises  the  service 
of  information  in  his  sector.  He  insures  the  prompt  release  of  the 
barrage,  the  alarming  of  all  parts  of  his  battalion  and  the  second-line 
battaUon,  and  notification  to  the  rg.  c.  and  adjacent  sectors  in 
case  of  hostile  attack. 

1028.  An  artillery  representative  acts  as  advisor  to  the  bn.  c.  in 
artillery  matters  and  arranges  for  the  cooperation  of  the  supporting 
artillery.  He  maintains  communication  with  the  artillery  com- 
mander by  the  use  of  his  own  personnel  and  materiel.  The  bn.  c. 
insures  prompt  reports  from  his  subordinates  with  a  view  to  brin^g 
down  artillery  fire  on  transient  objectives  (working  parties,  reliefs, 
etc.).  He  holds  practice  alerts  to  insure  the  readmess  of  his  bat- 
talion in  case  of  gas  or  other  attack.  He  orders  such  patrolling  and 
organizes  his  observation  service  in  such  manner  as  to  assure  himself 
of  constant  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hostile  position  and  hostile 
activity.  He  maintains  close  contact  between  all  parts  of  his  posi- 
tion and  with  adjacent  sectors.  He  directs  the  development  of  the 
position  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  work  established  by  the 
rg.  c.  He  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  replenishment  of 
l£e  ammunition  supply  in  his  battalion.  He  inspects  his  area  and 
assures  himself  as  to  the  efficient  performance  of  duty  of  all  parts  of 
his  battalion. 

1029.  The  supply  officer  of  the  first-line  battalion  is  responsible 
for  the  delivery  of  rations  from  the  company  kitchens  to  the  platoons 
of  the  first-line  companies.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  company  kitchens 
of  t^e  first-line  companies  and  is  furnished  details  for  carrying  par- 
ties from  the  battalion  reserve  or  other  rearward  echelon. 

Seeond-line  Battalion. 

1080,  When  employed  as  support  to  the  first-line  battalion,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  battalion  in  second  line  in  case  of  hostile  penetration 
of  the  advanced  zone  to  eject  the  enemy  by  immediate  counterattack 
without  waiting  for  orders.    The  bn.  c.  reconnoiters  the  advanced 
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zone  with  his  c.  c's.,  familiarizes  himself  with  the  details  of  the  po- 
sition, acqiudntfi  himself  with  the  lay  of  the  hostile  barrage  and  the 
principal  shelled  areas,  and  determines  the  best  approaches  to  the 
advance  zone.  He  is  responsible  that  the  counterattack  is  delivered 
before  the  enemy  is  able  to  establish  himself  in  the  captm-ed  position. 

1031.  In  order  to  insure  prompt  laimching  of  the  counterattack, 
it  will  frequently  be  necessary  for  the  bn.  c.  to  assign  to  his  c.  c's, 
zones  of  action  within  which  they  are  responsible  for  the  prompt 
delivery  of  iJie  coimterattack  without  orders  from  the  bn.  c. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  counterattack  the  bn.  c.  takes  steps  to 
reorganize  his  battalion  and  redistribute  it  in  depth. 

Reserve  Battatton  (at  Rest). 

1032.  The  reserve  battalion  utilizes  the  period  of  rest  for  the 
physical  refreshment  of  the  men,  overhauling  weapons  and  equip- 
ment, and  instruction.  The  bn.  c.  makes  detailed  provision  for 
the  alarming  and  formation  of  the  battalion  in  case  of  hostile  attack 
(see  par.  964). 

Sec.  Xm.— THE  REGIMENT. 

1033.  The  regiment  deploys  for  defensive  combat  with  one  or  two 
battalions  in  first  line  and  two  or  one  battalions  in  reserve  (Pig.  4c). 
Exceptionally,  all  three  battalions  may  be  deployed  abreast. 

1034.  The  attachment  of  machine-gun  companies,  light-mortar, 
and  one-pounder  sections,  and  artillery  pieces  to  battalions  is  made 
in  accordance  with  the  same  principles  as  in  the  attack. 

1036.  The  rg.  c.  designates  his  battalions  as  combat  battalions  and 
reserve.  He  assigns  sections  of  the  line  of  resistance  to  his  combat 
battalions  and  positions  in  readiness  to  reserve  battalions.  He  de- 
tails contact  detachments  for  reinfordng  the  defense  on  the  boim- 
daries  of  his  sector.  He  details  such  working  and  carrying  parties 
from  his  reserve  to  assist  in  construction  of  works  on  the  line  of 
resistance  and  approach  trenches  as  are  necessary  and  not  required 
for  the  construction  of  cover  for  thefr  own  protection.  He  locates 
his  observation  station,  message  center,  and  command  post,  and 
establishes  communication  (telephone,  buzzerphone,  runners,  etc.) 
with  his  battalions  and  adjacent  units.  He  employs  his  pioneer 
platoon  for  the  construction  of  observation  posts  and  eJielter  for  his 
message  center  and  command  post.  He  allots  materiel  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  pioneer  platoon,  attached  engineer  units,  and  signal 
troops  to  his  battalions.    He  supervises  the  tactical  disposition  of 
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the  troops  and  the  construction  of  the  position.  He  arranges  for  the 
support  of  the  divisional  artillery.  He  directs  and  supervises  the 
service  of  supply  of  the  regiment,  and  establishes  depots  of  engineer 
materiel,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies.  He  establishes  the 
regimental  first-aid  station. 

1036.  When  the  front  is  not  covered  by  other  troops,  the  rg.  c. 
prescribes  such  distant  reconnaissance  and  details  such  combat  pa- 
trols as  may  be  necessary.  He  prescribes  the  construction  of  dummy 
works  to  be  located  in  advance  of  the  position. 

1037.  Engineer  troops  assigned  to  a  position  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  thelocal  commanders  (regimental  and  battalion). 

Position  Warfare. 

1039.  The  rg.  c.  draws  up  the  plan  of  defense  of  his  sector.  It  is 
his  duty  to  develop  the  sector  for  combat,  shelter,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  tie  health  of  the  troops.  He  draws  up  a  plan  of  work  whidi 
he  turns  over  to  his  successor  on  relief.  He  regulates  internal  re- 
liefs within  his  regiment  in  accordance  with  the  arduousness  of  the 
service  and  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  maximum  fighting  effi- 
ciency of  the  regiment. 

1040.  The  rg.  c.  prepares  maneuver  groimds,  obstacle  courses,  and 
target  ranges  near  the  shelters  of  his  resting  battalion,  and  supervises 
the  instruction  of  resting  troops.  He  devotes  especial  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  his  officers  and  p.  o.'s  and  prepares  tactical  exer- 
cises for  the  troops,  giving  especial  attention  to  exercises  in  open 
warfare. 

1041.  When  the  regiment  is  deployed  over  two  zones  of  resistance, 
the  Ts.  c.  fixes  the  boimdaries  between  the  zones  of  the  fiirst  and  sec- 
ond line  battalions.  All  machine  guns,  light  mortars,  and  one- 
pounders  in  the  zone  of  each  battalion  are  under  the  oiders  of  the 
corresponding  battalion  conunander. 

1042.  The  rg.  c.  fixes  the  direction  of  circulation  in  his  sector  by 
the  designation  of  in  and  out  trenches. 

Sec.  XIV.— THE  BRIGADE. 

1043.  The  provisions  of  these  regulations  relative  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  brigade  for  attack  apply  in  principle  to  the  defense. 

1044.  The  brigade  commander  assigns  missions  (sections  of  line  of 
resistance  or  sectors  of  his  defensive  area)  to  his  regiments,  allots 
them  the  necessary  quotas  of  auxiliary  troops,  and  retains  a  reserve 
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(in&ntiy,  machine  g:uns,  etc.)  under  his  direct  control  and  prescribes 
its  location.  He  details  contact  detachments  ior  the  purpose  of  re- 
inforcing the  defense  of  the  position  on  his  sector  boundaries.  He 
supervises  the  tactical  dispositions  of  the  troops  and  the  construction 
of  the  position.  He  maintainfl  dose  contact  with  the  divisional 
artillery  with  a  view  to  effective  artillery  support  of  the  defense  of 
the  position.  He  requires  commanders  of  reserve  units  to  make 
detailed  reconnaiaBance  of  the  position  and  that  of  adjacent  units  in 
order  to  insure  their  effective  intervention  when  their  support  is  called 
for.  He  employs  his  reserve  machine  guns  and  attached  artillery  in 
support  of  the  combat  troops.  He  orders  such  distant  reconnaissance 
and  combat  patrolling  as  the  situation  may  require.  He  locates  his 
observation  station,  message  center,  and  command  post  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  permit  of  the  most  effective  observation  and  communica- 
tion during  combat.  He  must  at  all  times  be  in  such  close  touch 
with  his  reserve  that  he  can  en^fa^  it  in  a  timely  manner.  He 
maint^^Tif  close  touch  with  the  division  at  all  times. 

Miscellaneous. 

1046.  The  regulations  for  intercommunication  on  the  offensive 
(paragraphs  844  et  seq.)  apply  in  principle  to  the  defensive.  The 
means  of  intercommunication  at  the  disposal  of  regiments  is  usually 
considerably  reinforced  by  attachment  of  divisional  si^al  troops 
and  personnel,  and  wire  communication  is  extended  to  include  the 
battalion,  and,  if  practicable,  the  company. 

The  regulations  relative  to  infantry  and  airplanes  (paragraphs 
550  et  seq.)  in  offensive  combat  apply  also  to  the  defensive. 


Chaptbb  VI. 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS. 


Sec.  I.— NIGHT  OPERATIONS. 

1046.  The  object  of  night  operations  may  be  to  effect  a  secret 
concentration  before  an  attack;  to  gain  time;  to  effect  an  approach 
to  a  hostile  position  with  a  view  to  launching  an  attack  at  daybreak; 
to  cross  a  zone  made  impassable  by  hostile  fire  by  day;  to  effect  a 
withdrawal;  to  deliver  an  attack*  to  execute  a  reconnaissance;  or 
(in  position  warfare)  to  effect  a  rehef,  execute  works  imder  the  cover 
of  darkness,  or  bring  up  supplies  on  roads  imder  hostile  observation. 

1047.  Night  operations  are  characterized  by: 

(a)  Decrease  in  the  effectiveness  of  aimed  fire  and  corresponding 
increase  in  the  importance  of  the  means  of  close  combat,  of  the 
defensive  fire  of  fixed  weapons  tiiat  can  be  laid  on  a  definite  line  of 
fire  by  day  (machine  guns),  and  in  general  of  the  importance  of 
movement. 

(6)  Difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  control  and  of  contact  and 
communication  between  units,  with  consequent  necessity  for  close 
formations.  Decrease  in  the  effectiveness  of  fire  permits  of  dense 
formations. 

(c)  Difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  direction  and  consequent 
necessity  for  the  limitation  of  objectives. 

(d)  Highly  sensitive  morale  of  troops  with  consequent  increase  in 
the  importance  of  tiie  effect  of  surprise  on  tiie  part  of  tiie  offense  and 
of  the  service  of  security  and  the  preparation  of  ambushes  on  the 
part  of  the  defense. 

1048.  Night  marches  must  be  carefully  prepared.  The  column 
must  be  kept  well  closed  up,  advance  and  rear  guard  distances 
greatly  reduced,  guides  stationed  at  cross  roads  to  prevent  the  wrong 
route  from  being  taken,  strict  march  discipline  maintained,  and  a 
moderate  rate  of  march  observed .    Numerous  connecting  files  should 
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be  provided.  When  practicable,  night  concentrations  should  be 
effected  by  motor  transport.  Daybreak  should  find  the  troops  either 
in  position  or  in  concealed  localities  (woods,  villages)  and  trains 
unaer  cover. 

In  movement  off  roads,  the  route  should  be  carefully  laid  out  by 
compass  bearings  and  the  march  directed  by  means  of  illunimated 
compasses. 

In  night  marches  where  protection  against  the  reconnaissance  or 
attack  of  hostile  airplanes  making  use  of  flares  must  be  provided, 
special  precautionary  measures  are  necessary.  The  command  should 
march  in  small  units  and  avoid  main  routes,  taking  secondar^r  routes 
as  far  as  practicable.  No  assembly  of  troops  should  be  permitted  to 
take  place  at  railway  stations.  When  a  imit  is  illuminated ,  it  should 
stop,  Keep  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  remain  motionless. 

1049.  Long  night  marches  should  be  made  only  over  well-defined 
routes.  March  discipline  must  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  troops 
should  be  marched  in  as  compact  a  formation  as  practicable,  with 
the  usual  covering  detachments.  Advance  and  rear  guard  distances 
should  be  greatly  reduced.  They  are  shortest  when  the  mission  is 
an  offensive  one.    The  connecting  files  are  niunerous. 

The  ground  to  be  traversed  should  be  reconnoitered  by  daylight, 
and  if  practicable,  at  night.  Features  that  are  distinguishable  at 
night  should  be  carefully  noted,  and  their  distances  from  the  enemy, 
from  the  starting  point  of  the  troops,  and  from  other  important  places 
should  be  made  known. 

The  most  favorable  time  for  beginning  the  reconnaissance  is  shortly 
before  dusk,  so  that  both  the  day  and  night  aspects  of  Hie  terrain 
may  be  studied. 

The  approaches  should  be  staked  out  as  far  as  practicable  or  out- 
lined by  luminous  tape. 

Troops  attacking  at  ni^ht  can  advance  close  to  the  enemy  in 
compact  formations  and  without  suffering  loss  from  hostile  artiUery 
or  infantry  fire.  The  defender  is  ignorant  of  the  strength  or  direc- 
tion of  the  attack. 

A  force  which  makes  a  vigorous  bayonet  charge  in  the  dark  will 
often  throw  a  much  larger  force  into  disorder. 

A  night  advance  m£^e  with  a  view  to  making  an  attack  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day  usually  terminates  with  the  hasty  con- 
struction of  entrenchments  in  the  dark.  Such  an  advance  should 
be  so  timed  as  to  allow  an  hour  or  more  of  darkness  for  entrenching. 

An  advance  that  is  to  terminate  in  an  assault  at  the  break  of  day 
should  be  so  timed  tiiat  the  troops  will  not  arrive  long  before  the 
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assault  is  to  be  made;  otherwise  the  advantage  of  surprise  will  be 
lost,  and  the  enemy  will  be  allowed  to  reinforce  the  threatened  point. 

1060.  A  ni^ht  attack  may  be  delivered  with  a  view  to  carrying 
important  points  necessary  for  the  offensive  of  the  following  day  or 
to  the  driving  in  of  outposts.  In  the  piursuit  of  a  defeated  force 
which  seeks  to  cover  its  withdrawal  by  weak  forces  heavily  equipped 
with  machine  guns,  a  night  advance  will  often  offer  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  disproportionate  losses  incident  to  a  daylight  advance, 
and  permit  the  attacker  to  close  with  the  retreating  force. 

The  time  of  night  at  which  the  attack  should  be  made  depends 
upon  the  object  sought.  If  a  decisive  attack  is  intended,  it  will 
generally  yield  the  best  results  if  made  shortly  before  daybreak  with 
a  view  to  following  up  immediately  the  success  obtained  and  ex- 
ploiting to  the  maximum  the  effect  of  surprise.  If  the  object  is 
merely  to  gain  an  entrenched  position  for  further  operations,  an 
earlier  hour  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  position  gained  may  be 
entrenched  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Moonlight  is  especially 
favorable  to  a  night  attack,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  movement  with- 
out materially  increasing  the  efficiency  of  fire. 

Orders  must  be  formulated  with  great  care  and  clearness.  Each 
unit  must  be  given  a  definite  objective  and  direction,  and  care  must 
be  exercised  to  avoid  collision  between  units.  A  distinctive  badge 
(e.g.,  white  arm  band)  should  be  worn.  The  conduct  to  be  observed 
by  each  unit  on  carrying  its  objective  should  be  prescribed. 

Preparations  must  be  made  with  secrecy,  with  a  view  to  effecting 
as  complete  a  surprise  as  possible.  All  possible  precautions  are 
taken;  arms  and  equipment  are  secured  so  as  to  make  no  noise; 
eilence  is  strictly  enforced;  the  use  of  whistles  is  prohibited;  orders 
are  transmitted  by  acents  in  a  low  tone.  Bayonets  are  fixed  but 
pieces  are  not,  as  a  rine,  loaded. 

When  the  movement  is  started,  and  not  until  then,  men  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  design,  the  composition  of  the  whole 
force,  and  should  be  given  such  additional  information  as  will  insure 
cooperation  and  elimmate  mistakes. 

During  the  movement  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep 
secret  the  fact  that  troops  are  abroad. 

Unfriendly  guides  must  frequently  be  impressed.  These  should 
be  secured  against  escape,  outcry,  or  deception. 

An  attack  once  begun  must  be  carried  to  its  conclusion,  even  if 
the  surprise  is  not  as  complete  as  was  planned  or  anticipated. 

1051 .  The  formation  for  attack  must  be  simple.  It  should  be  care- 
fully effected  and  the  troops  verified  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
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enem^.  The  attacking  troops  should  be  formed  in  compact  linee 
and  with  strong  supports  at  snort  distances.  The  reserve  should  be 
far  enough  in  rear  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  the  action  until  the 
commander  so  desires. 

Darkness  causes  fire  to  be  wild  and  ineffective.  The  attacking 
troops  should  march  steadily  on  the  enemy  without  firing,  but 
shomd  be  prepared  and  determined  to  fight  vigorously  with  the 
bayonet. 

In  advancing  to  the  attack  the  aim  should  be  to  get  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  enemy  before  being  discovered,  then  to  trust  to  the 
bayonet. 

Units  are  usually  formed  for  attack  in  small  columns  (sections  or 
squads).  In  each  platoon,  these  colmnns  are  usually  formed  in 
depth,  each  being  assignea  the  same  objective  and  following  the 
same  route.  They  should  follow  one  another  at  such  distance 
(about  50  yards)  tnat  no  two  will  be  caught  in  the  same  ambush. 
The  leading  unit  of  each  column  acts  as  a  coverii^  detachment;  it 
is  usually  preceded  by  two  or  three  scouts.  The  advance  wiU 
usually  be  effected  by  snort  bounds;  at  each  halt,  scouts  reconnoiter 
for  the  next  advance.  Halts  should  be  of  the  shortest  possible  diu-Sr 
tion ;  rapidity  is  an  essential  element  of  the  success  of  a  night  atttack. 
As  soon  as  a  hostile  post  is  discovered^  it  is  rushed  with  nxed  bayo- 
nets. If  the  advanced  element  falls  into  an  ambush,  the  rearward 
columns  move  out  toward  the  flank  and  endeavor  to  pass  it.  II  this 
is  impracticable,  they  rush  the  hostile  resistance  without  hecdtation  j 
delay  after  the  attacK  is  discovered  is  fatal. 

In  all  cases,  the  attack  is  carried  out  with  the  bayonet  without 
firing. 

After  each  attack,  the  unit  engaged  is  re-formed  before  initiating  a 
further  advance. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  objective,  the  position  must 
be  rapidly  organized  with  a  view  to  checlang  counterattacks. 

In  position  warfare,  the  intensified  organization  of  obstacles  and 
machine-gun  defense  usually  limits  night  attacks  to  raids  by  small 
units. 

1052.  The  principal  means  of  defense  against  night  attack  are: 

(a)  The  fire  of  fixed  weapons  and  grenades. 

[b)  Obstacles. 

c)  Illumination  of  the  foreground. 
a)  Counterattack. 
[e)  Patrols  and  outguards. 
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1068.  On  the  defense,  preparations  to  resist  night  attacks  should 
be  made  by  daylight  wnenever  such  attacks  are  to  be  feared. 

Obstacles  placed  in  front  of  a  defensive  position  are  especially 
valuable  to  the  defense  at  night.  Many  forms  of  obstacles  which 
would  give  an  attacker  little  concern  in  the  daytime  become  serious 
hindrances  at  night. 

After  dark  strong  patrols  should  be  pushed  to  the  front. 

These  defensive  elements  are  so  combined  as  to  teke  the  attacking 
forces  by  surprise.  Ambushes  are  created  by  constructing  obstacles 
along  the  most  probable  lines  of  hostile  advance  (roads,  paths,  etc.)» 
and  these  are  swept  by  the  fires  of  fixed  weapons  sited  to  a  flank 
or  to  the  rear.  The  obstacles  should  be  so  concealed  that  the  enemy 
will  not  discover  them  before  falling  into  them.  While  the  attacker 
is  held  up  in  front  of  the  obstacle,  the  fixed  weapons  open  a  heavy 
fire  with  a  view  to  checking  his  advance  and  giving  the  alarm  to 
troops  in  rear.  The  latter  at  once  advance  to  counterattack  with 
the  bayonet  in  such  manner,  if  practicable,  as  to  take  the  attackin^g 
troops  in  flank.  Supports  and  reserves  should  be  posted  with  this 
object  in  view  or  with  a  view  to  recapturing  the  position  if  lost. 
The  distance  of  supports  and  reserves  should  be  greatly  reduced. 
Outguards  provide  for  the  security  of  the  command ;  when  practi- 
cable, they  prepare  ambushes  in  advanced  positions  with  a  view  to 
breaking  up  an  attack  before  it  reaches  the  defensive  position  or 
to  capturing  hostile  patrols. 

The  use  of  star  shells  is  most  important  in  disclosing  the  position 
of  hostile  troops.  When  employed  they  must  be  projected  behind 
the  enemy's  Ime,  otherwise  they  mask  his  movements  and  make 
him  invisible  to  the  defenders. 

In  the  use  of  artificial  illiunination,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
location  of  the  defensive  position  is  not  revealed. 

Especial  vi^^ilance  must  be  maintained  diortly  before  daybreak 
and  on  moonlight  nights. 

Preparations  to  resist  night  attacks  should  be  made  by  daylight 
whenever  such  attacks  are  to  be  feared. 

Reserve  units  must  be  able  to  form  rapidly  at  designated  assembly 
positions  and  proceed  therefrom  along  previously  reconnoitered 
routes  to  any  part  of  the  front  where  they  may  have  to  intervene. 

When  it  is  learned  that  the  enemy  is  approaching,  the  trenches 
are  filled  and  the  supports  moved  close  to  the  firing  line. 

Supports  fix  bayonets,  but  do  not  load.  Whenever  practicable 
and  necessary  they  should  be  used  for  counterattacks,  preferably 
against  a  hostile  flank. 
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The  defender  should  open  fire  as  soon  as  results  may  be  expected. 
This  fire  may  avert  or  postpone. the  bayonet  combat,  and  it  warns  all 
supporting  troops.  It  is  not  likely  that  fire  alone  can  stop  the  attack. 
The  defender  must  be  resolved  to  fight  with  the  bayonet. 

Ordinarily  fire  will  not  be  effective  at  ranges  exceeding  50  yards. 

A  white  rag  around  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  will  assist  m  sighting 
the  piece  when  the  front  sight  is  not  visible. 

1054.  Offensive  and  defensive  night  operations  should  be  prac- 
ticed frequently  in  order  that  troops  majr  learn  to  cover  ground 
in  the  dark  and  arrive  at  a  destination  quietly  and  in  good  order, 
and  in  order  to  train  officers  in  the  necessary  preparation  and 
reconnaissance. 

Troops  should  be  trained  in  the  necessary  details  (ni^ht  move- 
ments, night  patrolling,  nie:ht  marching,  and  commtmication  at 
night,  see  paragraphs  159,  926-938). 

1065.  Only  well  trained,  thoroughly  disciplined  troops  should 
be  employed  in  a  night  attack. 

Poorly  disciplined  and  untrained  troops  are  unfit  for  night  attacks 
or  for  mght  operations  demanding  the  exercise  of  skill  and  care. 

Sec.  IL— COMBAT  IN  WOODS. 

1056.  Coiabat  in  woods  partakes  in  a  lesser  degree  of  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  night  combat.  These  are:  decrease  in  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  fire;  increase  in  the  importance  of  close  combat  and 
surprise;  difliculty  in  the  maintenance  of  direction,  communication, 
and  cohesion  of  the  troops;  effectiveness  of  ambushes;  ineffective- 
ness of  aerial  observation. 

Woods  lend  themselves  to  gas  concentrations. 

They  are  especially  favorable  to  delaying  actions  by  relatively 
small  forces.  They  keep  the  attacker  in  ignorance  of  the  strength 
of  the  forces  confronting  him. 

1057.  The  attack  of  a  woods  comprises  three  general  phases: 

(a)  The  advance  over  open  ground  to  the  edge  of  the  woods; 

(b)  The  advance  through  the  woods; 

(c)  Egress  from  the  woods. 

1058.  The  main  general  feature  of  the  situation  during  the  advance 
over  open  ground  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
defender  sees  all  the  movements  of  the  advancing  troops  while  his 
own  position  is  concealed.  When  wind  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  this  advantage  may  be  neutralized  by  the  use 
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of  smoke  screens;  or  the  approach  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  may  be 
effected  at  night. 

1059.  The  edge  of  the  woods  should  be  carried  like  any  other 
position  and  employed  as  a  departure  position  from  which  the 
advance  through  the  woods  is  organized  and  laimched.  If  the 
attacker  attempts  to  advance  uninterruptedly  through  the  woods 
without  reorganizing  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  great  inequality  in 
the  advance  of  different  parts  of  the  line  will  imavoidably  result, 
and  the  more  advanced  elements  will  be  exposed  to  being  taken  in 
fank  by  the  prepared  ambushes  of  the  defense. 

1060.  In  general,  the  advance  through  the  woods  should  be 
methodically  organized  with  a  view  to  maintaining  cohesion  be- 
tween the  attacking  units.  The  movement  should  be  effected  in  a 
series  of  bounds,  with  halts  to  restore  contact  and  cohesion  either 
on  certain  predetermined  lines  or  at  prescribed  periods.  Paths  or 
roads  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  advance  are  especially  useful  for 
this  purpose. 

Direction  must  be  carefully  maintained  by  means  of  compass 
bearings. 

Especial  measures  for  maintaining  contact  with  units  advancing 
on  the  flank  outside  the  woods  must  be  taken  (strong  combat  patrols 
with  machine  guns). 

1061.  The  formation  to  be  adopted  depends  upon  the  density  of 
the  woods.  In  sparse  woods,  formations  resembling  those  employed 
on  open  ground  (close  line  of  skirmishers)  are  generally  most  suitably 
the  leading  elements.  In  dense  woods,  the  conditions  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  night  operations,  and  similar  formations  will  be 
most  effective  (section  or  squad  columns  disposed  in  depth  and 
preceded  by  scouts).  Supports  should  closely  follow  the  assaulting 
units.  Connecting  files  maintain  contact  between  adjacent  columns 
and  between  rearward  and  leading  units. 

1062.  Absolute  silence  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
advance.  Sound  signals  must  as  a  rule  be  prohibited.  When 
necessary,  the  line  is  marked  for  airplanes  by  Bengal  flares.  Rocket 
signals  are  used  to  indicate  arrival  on  important  terrain  lines. 

1063.  The  rate  of  the  advance  depends  largely  upon  necessity  for 
reconnaissance  and  other  security  measures,  and  is  necessarily 
slower  than  on  open  ground. 

Scouts  reconnoiter  to  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  advancing 
columns,  remaining  within  sight  of  their  units.  As  soon  as  the 
scouts  have  indicated  that  all  is  clear,  the  platoon  or  section 
advances,  and  the  scouts  move  forward  for  further  reconnaissance. 
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If  the  scouts  discover  a  hostile  post,  the  leading  columns  rapidly 
form  skirmish  line  facing  it,  and  the  post  is  rushed  without  hesita- 
tion. Rearward  columns  move  to  one  side  of  the  line  of  advance 
with  a  view  to  taking  the  hostile  resistance  in  flank  or  checking  a 
counterattack  against  the  flanks  of  the  leading  columns. 

1064.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  when  scouts  discover  an 
obstacle  across  the  line  of  advance.  Reconnaissance  toward  the 
front  and  flanks  must  be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
any  hostile  post  located  with  a  view  to  sweeping  the  obstacle  wiUi 
frontal  or  flanking  fire. 

1066.  Especial  provision  for  the  protection  of  its  flanks  must  be 
made  by  any  unit  which  advances  so  far  beyond  adjacent  units  that 
its  flanks  are  unsupported.  Reconnaissance  must  be  pushed  suffi- 
ciently toward  the  flanks  to  insure  that  the  advancing  columns 
will  not  be  taken  under  flanking  fire. 

1066.  Special  precautions  must  be  taken  before  debouching  in 
clearings  or  on  wide  roads. 

When  advancing  along  a  Doad  or  path,  the  leading  columns  should 
halt  at  all  turns  until  the  reconnaissance  of  scouts  has  progressed 
sufficiently  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  column. 

1067.  Before  debouching  from  the  far  edge  of  the  woods,  the 
columns  should  halt  and  re-form  far  enough  within  the  interior  of 
the  woods  to  be  beyond  the  enemy's  view.  The  position  to  be 
occupied  after  debouching  should  be  reconnoitered.  Machine 
guns  and  accompanying  weapons  should  be  brought  up  and  posted 
so  as  to  cover  the  egress.  If  the  situation  is  such  that  heavy  Gie 
from  hostile  artillery  registered  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  may  be 
expected  as  soon  as  the  units  commence  to  debouch,  the  movement 
should  be  carried  out  in  a  single  rush  and  by  surprise .  When  greater 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  close  combat  weapons  than  from 
artillery,  the  egress  may  be  effected  by  infiltration;  automatic 
riflemen  rapidly  build  up  a  thin  line  on  the  new  position,  and  under 
the  cover  of  their  fire,  the  rest  of  the  units  forms  up  on  the  new 
position. 

1068.  The  method  of  defense  in  woods  are  similar  to  those  in  night 
defense. 

The  defense  aims  to  take  the  attacking  units  under  flanking  fire 
and  by  surprise.  It  therefore  makes  extensive  employment  of 
prepared  ambushes.  B v  the  establishment  of  carefully  concealed 
strong  points  and  obstacles  at  intervals  along  the  front  in  the  interior 
of  the  woods,  it  endeavors  to  break  up  the  continuity  of  the  attacking 
line.    Ambushes,  echeloned  to  the  rear  of  the  strong  points,  are  so 
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established  as  to  take  under  flanking  Are  hostile  elements  penetrating 
through  the  intervals  between  the  strong  points.  Obstacles  are  con- 
structed in  rear  of  the  intervals  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  the  pene- 
trating elements  under  the  fire  of  the  troops  in  ambush.  Supports 
and  reserves  are  so  posted  as  to  take  in  flank  by  coimter  attack 
hostile  elements  held  up  in  front  of  the  strong  points  or  penetrating 
through  the  intervals.  Roads  and  paths  are  swept  by  the  fire  of 
machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles. 

1069.  The  advanced  line  of  strong  points  should  be  established  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Tiers  of  fire  may  be 
created  and  the  field  of  fire  extended  by  posting  sharpshooters  and 
machine  guns  in  trees.  Arrangements  for  flanlong  the  edge  of  the 
woods  should  be  made.  The  defense  of  clearings  is  similarly  or- 
ganized. 

1070.  Sound  signals  are  employed  by  the  defense  to  give  warning 
of  the  enemy's  approach. 

1071.  Woods  are  especially  favorable  to  covering  a  withdrawal  as 
they  force  the  pursuer  to  a  deliberate  advance.  A  weak  rear  guard 
can  delay  tiie  sulvance  of  large  hostile  forces  until  the  main  body  has 
withdrawn  beyond  reach  of  pursuit.  By  its  movement  in  withdrawal 
a  skillfully  handled  rear  guard  can  often  attract  liie  enemy  in  a  direc- 
tion favorable  to  counter  attack. 

1072.  Troops  must  be  carefully  trained  in  the  maintenance  of  di- 
rection in  woods.  Exercises  in  which  widely  separated  units  are 
assigned  a  common  rendezvous  at  the  far  edge  of  the  woods  should 
be  held  for  training  in  keeping  direction  by  compass  bearings. 

Sec.  m.— WITHDRAWAL. 

1073.  When  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  give  the  action  a  favorable 
turn  and  the  necessity  for  withdrawal  arises,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  place  distance  and  a  rear  guard  between  the  enemy  and  the 
defeated  troops. 

1074.  A  withdrawal  by  daylight  involves  such  heavy  losses  and 
Bo  great  a  degree  of  disoi^nization  that  it  is  as  a  rule  preferable  to 
hold  out  at  all  cost  until  nightfall  and  effect  the  withdrawal  under 
the  cover  of  night.  Rearward  echelons  only  can  as  a  rule  be  with- 
drawn by  day. 

Any  order  for  withdrawal  from  an  uncertain  source  must  be  dis- 
regarded. Orders  for  withdrawal  are  especially  suspicious  when 
passed  along  a  line  of  skirmishers. 
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1075.  If  an  intact  reserve  remains  it  should  be  placed  in  a  cover- 
ing position,  preferably  on  a  flank,  to  check  the  pursuit  and  thus 
enable  the  defeated  troops  to  withdraw  beyond  reach  of  hostile  fire. 

1076.  The  steps  involved  in  withdrawal  are  in  general: 

(a)  Selection  of  a  covering  position  for  supports  and  reserves. 

(6)  Selection  of  an  assembly  position  where  the  several  units  will 
assemble  when  withdrawn  and  form  in  column  of  route ;  or  of  a  defen- 
sive line  on  which  resistance  will  be  renewed. 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  transportation  and  evacuation  of  such  stores  as 
can  be  removed  and  destruction  of  unremovable  supplies. 

(d)  Withdrawal  of  rearward  echelons  (supports  and  reserves)  to 
the  covering  position. 

(e)  Withdrawal  of  the  combat  echelon. 

1077.  If  the  general  line  is  divided,  by  terrain  or  bv  organization, 
into  two  or  more  parts,  the  firing  line  of  the  part  in  the  least  danger 
from  pursuit  should  be  withdrawn  first.  A  continuous  firing  line, 
whose  parts  are  dependent  upon  one  another  for  fire  support  should 
be  withdrawn  as  a  whole,  retiring  by  echelon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
withdrawal. 

1078.  When  the  withdrawal  takes  place  by  day,  troops  in  the  first 
line  are  withdrawn  by  successive  echelons  and  placed  in  reserve  as 
soon  as  the  supports  and  reserves  have  occupied  the  covering  position. 
The  fire  of  the  edielons  remaining  in  position,  the  overhead  fire  of 
machine  guns  and  artillery,  and  the  use  of  smoke  screens  are  the 
most  effective  means  of  covering  the  movement  of  the  withdrawing 
troops. 

1079.  When  withdrawal  is  effected  at  night,  supports,  reserves, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  combat  echelon  are  successively  with- 
drawn to  the  covering  or  the  assembly  position.  The  front  lines  are 
held  by  weak  elements,  which  by  simulating  great  activity  (heavy 
firing  from  different  positions,  reconnaissances  of  strong  combat 
patrols,  numerous  flares  and  rockets),  endeavor  to  create  the  im- 
pression of  heavily  held  lines.  These  advanced  elements  are  with- 
drawn toward  daybreak,  leaving  the  position  vacant. 

The  movement  in  withdrawal  takes  place  in  small  columns  (sec- 
tions or  platoons)  which  pass  the  covering  position  and  move  toward 
the  designated  rendezvous.  Platoon  and  company  organization 
should  be  restored  during  the  movement  so  tiiat  battalions  will  be 
well  in  hand  on  reaching  the  assembly  poisition. 

1080.  The  covering  position  should  be  far  enough  to  the  rear  to 
prevent  Hie  troops  occupying  it  from  being  influenced  by  the  with- 
orawal  but  sufficiently  near  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  action  as 
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soon  as  the  withdrawal  begins  (1,000-3,000  yards).  It  should  give 
the  covering  troops  a  good  field  of  fire  at  mid  and  long  ranges  and 
i^ould  facihtate  their  own  safe  and  timely  withdrawal.  The  selec- 
tion of  other  sucoessive  covering  positions  in  rear  of  the  first  may 
become  necessary. 

1081.  The  route  to  be  followed  by  each  unit  in  reaching  the 
assembly  position  should  be  prescribed.  Guides  should  be  furnished 
when  necessary. 

1082.  Routes  must  be  cleared  by  the  timely  movement  of  all 
transportation. 

1083.  The  strength  of  the  troops  on  the  covering  position  should 
be  as  small  as  possible.  They  should  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
machine  guns  and  infantry  guns  (artillery  pieces).  These  remain  in 
position  until  the  last  moment,  if  necessary;  the  infantry  guns  fire 
over  open  sights  against  the  advancing  enemy. 

1084.  The  assembly  position  should  be  far  enough  to  the  rear  to 
enable  the  advanced  lines  to  free  themselves  completely  from  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  and  insure  sufficient  time  for  undisturbed 
reorganization.  When  practicable,  this  position  should  be  pro- 
tected by  natural  obstacles,  such  as  woods,  watercourses,  etc.  The 
position  should  be  selected  with  regard  to  the  routes  leading  to  the 
rear. 

1086.  A  step-by-step  opposition  to  the  enemy's  pursuit,  by  taking 
up  and  holding  successively  covering  {Positions  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
position  can  not  be  continued  long  without  involving  an  excessive 
number  of  troops  and  increasing  the  demoralization  of  the  entire 
force.  The  number  of  covering  positions  taken  up  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  battle  field  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  organiz- 
ing the  retreat  and  forming  a  rear  guard  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
decision  to  retreat  has  been  reached. 

1086.  The  commander  of  the  whole,  having  given  orders  for  with- 
drawal, should  go  to  the  rear,  select  a  rendezvous  point,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  reorganization  of  his  command. 

The  rendezvous  point  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  natural  chan- 
nels of  movement  approximately  straight  to  the  rear.  It  should  be 
distant  from  the  battle  field  and  should  facilitate  the  gathering  and 
protection  of  the  command. 

1087.  In  small  units,  a  limited  withdrawal  may  sometimes  be 
effectively  employed  as  a  means  of  drawing  a  pursuing  enemy  in  a 
direction  such  that  he  will  come  under  heavy  flanking  fire  or  expose 
himself  to  being  counterattacked  from  the  fiank. 


Chapter  VII. 

MINOR  WARFARE. 


Sec.  I.— MINOR  OPERATIONS. 

1088.  Minor  warfare  embraces  both  regular  and  irregular  oper- 
ations. 

Re^lar  operations  consist  of  minor  actions  involving  small  bodies 
of  trained  and  organized  troops  on  both  sides. 

The  tactics  employed  are,  in  general,  those  prescribed  for  the 
smaller  units. 

1089.  Irregular  operations  consist  of  actions  against  unorganized 
or  partially  organized  forces,  acting  in  independent  or  semi-inde- 
pendent bodies.  Such  bodies  have  little  or  only  crude  training  and 
are  under  nominal  and  loose  leadership  and  control.  They  assemble, 
roam  about,  and  disperse  at  will.  They  endeavor  to  win  by  stealtii 
or  by  force  of  superior  numbers,  employing  ambuscades,  sudden 
dashes  or  rushes,  and  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

Troops  operating  against  such  an  enemy  usually  do  so  in  small 
units,  such  as  platoons,  detachments,  or  companies,  and  the  tactics 
employed  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  reauirements  of  the  situa- 
tion. Frequently  the  enemy's  own  methoas  may  be  employed  to 
advantage. 

In  general,  such  operations  should  not  be  undertaken  hastily; 
every  preparation  should  be  made  to  strike  suddenly  and  to  inflict 
the  maximum  punishment. 

In  general,  the  service  of  information  will  be  insufficient;  ade- 
quate reconnaissance  will  rarely  be  practicable.  March  and  bivouac 
formations  must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  rapid  deployment  and  fire 
action  in  any  direction. 

1090.  In  the  open  country,  where  surprise  is  not  probable,  troops 
may  be  marched  in  column  of  squads  preceded,  within  sight,  by  a 
sqiiad  as  an  advance  party. 
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1091.  In  close  country,  where  surprise  is  possible,^  the  troops  must 
be  held  in  close  formation.  The  use  of  Hank  patrols  becomes  diffi- 
cult. Occasionally,  an  advance  party — never  less  than  a  squad — 
may  be  sent  out.  In  general,  however,  such  a  party  accomplishes 
little,  since  an  enemy  intent  on  surprise  will  permit  it  to  pass  un- 
molested and  will  fall  upon  the  main  body. 

Under  such  conditions,  especially  when  the  road  or  trail  is  narrow, 
the  column  of  twos  or  files  is  a  convenient  formation,  the  officers 
placing  themselves  in  the  column  so  as  to  divide  it  into  nearly  equal 
parts.  If  rushed  from  a  flank,  such  a  column  will  be  in  readiness  to 
face  and  fire  toward  either  or  both  flanks,  the  ranks  being  back  to 
back;  if  rushed  from  the  front,  the  head  of  the  column  may  be  de- 
ployed, the  rest  of  the  column  closing  up  to  support  it  and  to  protect 
its  flanks  and  rear.  In  any  event,  the  men  should  be  taught  to  take 
some  form  of  a  closed  back-to-back  formation. 

1092.  The  column  may  often  be  broken  into  two  or  more  approx- 
imately equal  detachments  separated  on  the  march  by  distances  of 
50  to  100  yards.  As  a  rule,  the  detachments  should  not  consist  of 
less  than  25  men  each.  With  this  arrangement  of  the  column,  it 
will  rarely  be  possible  for  an  enemy  to  close  simultaneously  with  sM 
the  detachments,  one  or  more  being  left  unengaged  and  under  control 
to  support  those  engaged  or  to  inflict  severe  punishment  upon  the 
enemy  when  he  is  repulsed. 

1093.  The  site  for  camp  or  bivouac  should  be  selected  with  special 
reference  to  economical  and  effective  protection  against  surprise. 
Double  sentinels  are  posted  on  the  avenues  of  approach  and  the 
troops  sleep  in  readiness  for  instant  action.  When  practicable, 
troops  should  be  instructed  in  advance  as  to  what  they  are  to  do  in 
case  of  attack  at  night. 

1094.  Night  operations  are  frequently  advisable.  With  the  small 
forces  employed,  control  is  not  difficult.  Irregular  troops  rarely 
provide  proper  camp  protection,  and  they  may  frequently  be  sur- 
prised and  severely  punished  by  a  properly  conducted'  ni^t  march 
and  attack. 

Sec  IL— STREET  FIGHTING— OCCUPATION  OF  CITIES. 

General  Statement 

1095.  Landing  and  expeditionary  operations  in  the  Naval  Service 
partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  minor  warfare.  The  opposing  forces 
are  usually  poorly  organized,  with  little  or  no  artillery,  and  their 
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plan  of  campaign  consists  largely  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  cities. 
The  loss  of  a  dty  hurts  the  prestige  of  the  hostile  people  and  the 
morale  of  their  troops  more  than  the  losses  of  battle. 

In  this  method  of  warfare  the  cities  are,  according  to  old-time 
principles,  defended  as  strongholds,  and  all  available  features  are 
utilized  as  a  means  of  prolongii^  the  defense.  Therefore,  street, 
house,  and  roof  fighting  by  organized  and  unorganized  bodies  may 
be  expected  in  the  occupation  of  any  city.  Sniping  from  roof  tops, 
celhu^,  etc.,  is  used,  especially  after  the  organized  forces  have  been 
dislodged  and  the  victorious  troops  are  spread  out  in  occupying  the 
town. 

1096.  With  a  large  organized  force  the  enemy  will  naturally  make 
his  primary  defensive  stands  either  on  some  prominent  and  suitable 
terrain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  or  at  its  outer  edge.  Attacks  on 
sudi  positions  are  governed  by  the  principles  of  modern  tactics  and 
need  no  consideration  here.  The  ultimate  line  or  period  of  defense 
will  consist  in  the  house-to-house  fighting  mentioned  above  and  is 
the  subject-matter  considered  herein.  The  principles  of  street 
fighting  herein  described,  while  especially  applicable  in  the  above 
cases,  may  often  be  employed  with  advantage  in  any  hostile  country, 
or  on  riot  duty. 

General  Principles  and  ObJectiTe. 

1097 .  Success  in  the  primary  engagement  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
will  be  brought  about  through  the  usual  influences  of  an  enveloping 
or  turning  movement.  The  defenders  may  be  quickly  dislodged 
from  their  position  by  such  tactics  and,  in  general,  will  follow  one 
or  two  courses  or  a  combination  of  both.  They  may  withdraw 
beyond  the  town  to  some  other  city  and  leave  the  interior  defense 
to  the  inhabitants,  or  they  may  join  the  inhabitants  in  the  latter 
action  j  or,  especially  in  case  of  a  rout,  they  may  divide  and  follow 
both  lines  of  action.  In  any  case  the  victors  will  find  opposition, 
organized  and  unorganized,  within  the  city  proper. 

1098.  In  addition  to  resistance  by  organized  troops,  and  even 
when  this  is  lacking,  resistance  may  be  looked  for  from  the  populace; 
principally,  of  course,  from  more  adventurous  spirits— youtns,  the 
tough  chsuracters  who,  besides  being  easily  inflamed  by  low-class 
leaders,  hope  to  plunder  and  loot  in  the  confusion  and  disorder. 
The  police  may  be  expected  to  join  in  the  resistance.  A  certain 
percentage  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  will  be  found  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  and  property  by  sniping  at  our  troops. 
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1099.  It  is  often  the  custom  to  keep  arms  concealed  in  dwelling 
and  places  of  business.  In  view  of  tnis  custom,  it  is  necessary,  m 
taking  a  city,  to  secure  all  the  arms  possible  from  the  inhabitants 
at  thi  very  beginning;  otherwise  sniping  will  occur  for  davs  after 
the  occupation,  and  restoration  of  order  will  be  considerably  delayed. 
A  thorough  search  of  every  building  is  requisite.  The  search  should 
be  carried  out  during  the  advance  or  it  will  have  to  be  done  after- 
wards, spasmodically,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  creating  fric- 
tion ana  lessening  tiie  tranquillity  and  confidence  of  the  populace. 

1100.  Or^nized  firing  ceases  following  the  occupation  of  a  town 
and  the  withdrawal  and  dispersion  of  the  enemy.  But  isolated 
groups  and  individuals,  well  armed,  remain  on  housetop»s,  in  towers, 
and  in  concealment.  These  snipers,  without  definite  cooperation, 
but  upon  every  favorable  opportunity,  open  an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous fire,  difficult  to  locate  or  return.  Unless  promptly  and  effec- 
tually cleared  out,  this  class  causes  continued  annoyance  and  many 
casualties.  Delivered  with  extreme  deliberation  and  in  almost 
perfect  safety  and  concealment,  the  fire  of  snipers  is  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous to  patrols  and  sentinels,  and  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  occupying  troops. 

1101.  Disposition. — To  meet  such  situations,  if  the  strong  of 
the  command  will  permit,  two  forces  having  separate  and  distinct 
duties  must  be  organized.  The  size  of  these  forces  is  dependent  on 
the  numbers  engaged  and  the  line  of  action  followed  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful defenders.  The  first  or  covering  force  is  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuit,  observation  on  the  farther  edge  of  town,  surrounding  the 
town,  etc.  This  force  will  gain  its  proper  position  with  the  least 
loss  of  men  and  time  by  skirting  the  town,  thus  avoiding  street  fight- 
ing. There  will  be  many  cases  where  lack  of  troops  or  other  reasons 
make  it  inadvisable  to  provide  a  covering  force.  Whenever  such  a 
force  is  employed,  care  must  be  exercised  to  so  use  it  as  not  to 
interfere  with,  or  endanger  by  its  fire,  the  occupying  force.  The 
other  force  is  for  the  purpose  of  cliearing  and  occupying  Uie  town 
proper  and  is  the  one  to  be  specially  considered. 

1102.  The  covering  force  acts  according  to  the  special  situation 
presented,  and  adopts  the  methods  best  suited  to  each  case  in  accord- 
ance with  recognized  tactical  principles.  The  occupying  force  has 
a  duty  to  perform  which  calls  for  the  methodical  use  of  the  troops  in 
accordance  with  a  prearranged  and  well-understood  system.  The 
system  must  be  prescribed  in  detail  and  all  men  instructed  in  its 
essential  featiures.  If  the  system  is  well  understood  and  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  a  saving  of  life  will  result,  as  the  work  will  be  done  thor- 
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oughly  and  instances  of  friendly  troops  firing  into  each  other  will 
be  avoided.  A  definite  and  rigid  system  for  this  class  of  work  has 
no  more  relation  to  normal  formations  than  fixed  methods  of  company 
deployment  have  to  normal  formations  for  attack.  A  system  once 
devised  may  be  employed  as  circumstances  demand,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  a  fixed  system  limits  in  no  manner  the  method  of  its  emplo>j- 
ment.  With  adherence  to  a  definite  system  by  the  smaller  organi- 
zations their  i)art  in  the  teamwork  ana  cooperation  will  be  assured. 
Without  a  fixed  method  these  smaller  units  will  be  prompted  mainly 
by  a  desire  to  be  first  at  the  principal  points  and  the  work  will'ndt 
be  tiioroughly  done.  The  objective  is,  of  course,  the  complete  occu- 
pation of  the  town  and  subjugation  of  its  inhabitants.  Depending 
on  the  resistance  encountered,  this  involves  a  slow,  deliberate 
advance  coupled  with  a  careful  house  to  house  search  for  arms. 

Architecture  and  General  Characteristics. 

1103.  Cities  or  towns  which  from  their  solid  construction  are 
most  apt  to  be  used  as  strongholds,  and  in  which  street  fighting  is 
likely  to  be  encountered,  often  have  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  An  approach  to  a  rectangular  arrangement  of  streets. 

2.  A  system  of  building  construction  characterized  by  rather 
narrow  streets,  thick  masonry  or  mud  building  walls  set  close  to 
liie  sidewalks  and  without  intervals  between  buildings,  flat  roofs 
usually  intercommunicating  in  the  same  block  and  frequently 
having  copings  which  afford  cover  from  fire,  large  windows  and 
doors,  frequently  barred,  interior  courtyards  through  which  all  or 
nearly  all  houses  in  a  block  may  be  entered  from  the  rear,  and  means 
for  reaching  roofs  by  trap  doors.  Cellars  with  apertures  opening  on 
the  street  are  also  found. 

3.  Several  large  public  buildings,  in  addition  to  barracks  or  forts, 
from  which  resistance  may  be  expected. 

4.  Large  churches  of  massive  construction  from  which  resistance 
is  likely. 

5.  A  sprinkling  of  towers  on  churches,  on  public  buildings  and 
sometimes  on  dwSling  houses,  from  which  rifle  me  and  even  machine- 
gun  fire  may  be  directed — ^these  towers  always  command  a  number 
of  neighboring  roofs. 

6.  One  or  more  public  squares  about  which  some  of  the  most 
important  buildings  are  located  and  about  which  resistance  is  likely 
to  center. 
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7.  In  the  larger  and  more  up-to-date  cities  may  be  found  several 
buildings,  such  as  hotels  and  office  buildings,  with  some  modem 
improvements,  usually  under  foreign  control  and  occupation,  and 
usually  two  or  three  stories  higher  tnan  other  buildings  in  the  city. 

8.  There  may  exist  some  cities  of  circular  shape,  out  these  are 
the  exception — ^their  characteristics  as  to  construction  are  similar 
to  the  foregoing. 

9.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  are  frequently  found  cemeteries 
and  chapels  surrounded  by  stone  walls  with  defensive  value. 

Action  of  Occupying  Force. 

PreUminaiy  Arrancemeiits. 

1104.  Beconnaissance. — If  plans  of  the  city  or  town  to  be  occupied 
are  not  available,  a  hasty  reconnaissance  should  precede  tlie  issuance 
of  orders  for  the  occupation.  This  reconnaissance  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  general  direction  of  the  main  streets  and  informa- 
tion as  to  special  localities,  such  as  public  squares,  barracks,  etc., 
where  serious  opposition  may  be  expected.  If  an  old  map  is  used, 
troops  should  be  cautioned  to  locate  the  streets  assigned  them  by 
their  positions  on  the  map  and  not  to  be  misled  by  a  different  name 
on  the  street  comer,  as  street  names  are  often  changed.  A  great 
deal  of  important  data  may  be  gathered  by  the  troops  during  any 
preliminary  engagement  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Officers  and 
men  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  information 
and  be  required  to  furnish  it  to  the  proper  officer.  In  order  to  insure 
thoroughness  and  cooperation,  the  foregoing  information  is  essential 
in  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  occupymg  troops. 

1106.  The  occupying  force  may  be  able  to  carry  out  its  function 
while  the  covering  force  is  en  route.  Except  in  the  case  of  small 
villages  and  unless  the  time  element  demands  such  action,  it  is 
often  better  to  utilize  the  occupying  force,  during  the  preliminary 
stages,  in  keeping  the  enemy  engaged  on  the  near  edge  of  town  ana 
in  performing  the  reconnaissance  mentioned  above.  A  friendly 
force  on  the  farther  edge  of  town,  properly  handled,  will  facilitate 
immensely  the  work  of  the  occupying  lorce. 

1108.  Direction  of  advance. — The  selection  of  a  desirable  side 
of  the  town  through  which  the  troops  will  make  their  first  entrance 
is  not  always  practicable .  The  deployment  for  an  attack  of  a  position 
outside  of  the  town  and  the  resulting  practical  dispositions  of  the 
troops  may  prohibit  the  selection  of  any  special  side.  In  any  case 
the  followmg  principle  must  be  adhered  to  as  far  as  practicable: 
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Select  and  order  a  line  of  advance,  whether  along  streets  or  throudi 
building,  which  will  guarantee  the  movement  of  all  troops  in  the 
same  direction.  This  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  a  convergence 
which  might  result  both  in  interchange  of  fire  between  our  troops 
and  in  failure  to  cover  some  parts  of  the  town.  This  is  a  less  difficult 
procedure  in  rectangular-shaped  towns  than  in  the  circular  or 
irregular  forms.  In  the  latter  case  the  method  of  following  along 
fixed  lines,  determined  by  designated  features  of  the  town,  such  as 
church  steeples,  must  be  carried  out,  whether  the  designated  lines 
follow  streets  or  go  through  buildings  and  courtyards. 

H07.  Orders. — The  orders  for  the  occupation  should  include  the 
plan  of  action  of  the  whole  conmiand,  the  general  direction  of  the 
advance,  a  division  of  the  town  into  sections  and  the  assignment  of 
troops  to  each  section^  the  retention  of  a  reserve,  the  protection  of 
the  flanks,  the  disposition  of  prisoners  and  of  the  arms  found,  the 
use  of  artillery,  and  any  special  features. 

1108.  Sections  and  assignments  of  troops. — The  division  lines 
of  the  sections  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  advance  and  not 
at  right  angles  therein.  The  sections  should  be  from  one  side  of  the 
town  strai^t  through  to  the  other  side.  This  may  necessitate  lon^, 
narrow  sections,  but  it  will  insure  unity  of  command  and  avoid 
confusion.  Main  streets  should  not  be  selected  for  section  lines, 
as  a  division  of  authority  at  such  points  is  undesirable.  If  the 
Btreet  can  not  be  definitely  described  and  used  for  this  purpose, 
conspicuous  features  of  the  town  coupled  with  compass  directions 
will  answer. 

The  width  of  a  section  to  be  assigned  to  any  organization  is  gov- 
erned not  only  by  the  amount  of  opposition  but  also  by  the  depth  of 
the  section.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  occupying 
force  can  not  move  from  one  edge  of  the  town  to  the  other.  As  the 
advance  continues,  detachments  must  be  left  behind  to  guard  that 
part  of  the  town  passed  through.  The  depth  is  fixed,  as  the  section 
should  run  straight  through  the  entire  town,  and  upon  this  factor 
depends  the  width  assi^ed  to  any  organizations.  For  instance,  if 
the  depth  of  the  town  in  the  direction  of  the  advance  averages  2 
miles,  a  battalion  should  not  ordinarily  be  assigned  a  width  of  more 
than  two  streets,  i.  e.,  one  block  and  one-half  of  the  adjacent  blocks. 
In  section  assignments  streets  should  be  inclusive  or  exclusive.  No 
method  t)f  assignment  should  be  used  which  divides  the  authority 
on  any  particular  street. 

Each  regiment  should  be  assigned  a  definite  section,  and  in  turn 
should  assign  certain  parts  of  its  section  to  its  battalions.    These 
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divisioriB  and  Bubdivieions  should  follow  the  principle  of  having 
sections  which  will  extend  straight  through  the  town.  The  battal- 
ion should  be  the  basic  unit  of  assignment  and  execution  of  the  work. 

1109.  Artillery,  mounted  detachment,  and  pioneers. — ^The  terrain 
surrounding  the  town  may  afford  suitable  positions  from  which  artil- 
lery and  machine-gun  fire  can  be  directed  over  the  troops  against 
such  places  as  towers,  churches,  and  other  prominent  defensive 
buildmgs.  Intercommunication  between  the  commanders  of  the 
occupying  troops  and  the  artillery  will  permit  such  use  of  tiie  latter 
arm.  If  the  occupation  is  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  so 
much  the  better.    A  good  system  of  conmiunication  is  essential. 

A  mounted  force  will  be  best  used  with  the  covering  force  for 
flank  protection  and  observation  on  the  farther  edge  of  the  town. 
Cavalry  should  not  be  used  in  street  fighting  if  other  troops  are  avail- 
able; but  if  used,  it  fights  dismounted. 

Pioneers  may  be  valuable  in  demolition  work.  If  no  special  func- 
tion exists  for  these  troops,  detachments  equipped  with  explosives 
should  be  assigned  to  each  infantry  regiment.  It  will  be  advisable 
in  many  cases  to  assign  to  each  infantrjr  battalion  a  detachment  of 
pioneers  equipped  for  escalade.  Also  in  some  cases  detachments 
equipped  for  fire  fighting  should  be  attached  to  the  reserve  of  the 
occupying  force. 

1110.  Beserves. — The  retention  of  general  and  local  reserves  will 
be  governed  entirely  by  the  tactical  situation.  The  necessity  for 
flank  protection,  the  possibility  of  serious  encounters  in  barricaded 
streets,  interior  forts,  and  defensive  areas  should  be  considered  in 
this  connection.  With  a  covering  force  on  the  flanks  and  on  the  far- 
ther edge  of  town,  little  necessity  for  more  than  a  small  reserve  will 
exist. 

The  Details  of  Occupation. 

Specific  Duties,  Section  Asaismnents,  and  Distribution  of  Troops. 

1111.  As  stated  in  the  foregoing,  the  battalion  should  be  r^arded 
as  the  working  unit  and  the  basis  of  sectional  assignments.  Its 
duties  include: 

1.  The  clearing  away  of  all  opposition. 

2.  Searching  for  arms. 

3.  Collection  of  arms. 

4.  Providing  a  temporary  guard  for  the  occupied  section  until 

relieved  by  a  provost  guard. 

1112.  The  division  of^the  battalion  for  the  performance  of  the  fore- 
going duties  is  similar  to  its  tactical  formation  for  attack.    The 
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Btrength  of  its  subdivisioufi  is  governed  by  combat  principles.  The 
duty  of  clearing  away  all  opposition  and  the  search  for  arms  is  per- 
formed by  the  firing  line.  The  collection  of  arms,  the  supply  of 
the  guard,  and  any  reinforcing  for  the  firing  line  is  performed  oy  the 
battalion  support. 

1118.  The  units  designated  for  the  firing  line  should  be  assigned 
definite  subsections  and  be  directed  to  cooperate  in  the  advance  and 
the  duties  incident  thereto.  In  the  assignment  of  sections  to  bat- 
talions and  of  subsections  within  the  battalions  streets  must  not  be 
specified  as  boundaries  between  sections  or  subsections.  As  a  rule 
me  boundaries  will  be  the  median  line  halfway  between  streets.  If 
a  battalion  has  a  single  street  assi^ed  it,  its  section  will  extend  to 
the  middle  of  the  block  on  each  side,  and  there  will  be  no  subsec- 
tions. If  it  has  two  or  more  streets  assigned,  there  will  be  subsec- 
tions for  each  street. 

1114.  The  firing  line. — The  firing  line  furnishes  no  guards.  It 
continues  its  advance  through  the  town.  The  senior  officer  of  the 
firing  line  commands  the  same  and  regulates  its  advance,  which 
should  be  simultaneous,  block  b}^  block.  No  part  of  the  firing  line 
should  advance  beyond  a  block  without  the  above  officer's  authority. 

In  performing  its  duties  the  firing  line  may  advance  along  the 
streets  or  through  the  buildings  and  yards  adjoming.  Each  method 
has  disadvantag^es;  the  former  presents  a  more  favorable  target  to 
the  snipers,  wmle  the  latter  permits  the  men  to  get  out  of  Land, 
leads  to  confusion  and  incompleteness  of  the  work.  Both  methods 
may  have  to  be  used,  especially  in  circular  or  irregular  shaped  towns. 
Where  practicable,  the  street  system  is  deemed  best. 

In  dividing  the  section  among  the  troops  of  the  firing  line,  a  pre- 
requisite is  to  have  an  officer  in  charge  of  each  street.  The  strength 
assigned  to  each  street  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  section  and  the  size  of  the  companies.  Platoons  and 
even  half  platoons  may  be  sufficient  in  some  cases.  Still  the  com- 
pany as  a  whole  should  remain  under  the  c.  c.'s  control  and  assign- 
ments arranged  with  this  in  view. 

1116.  Each  force  assigned  to  any  street  should  be  organized  into  a 
main  body,  street  detachment,  roof  detachment,  and  a  searching 
detachment.  The  strength  of  the  detachment  will  de^nd  upon  the 
exposition  encountered  and  the  amount  of  work  required  by  them. 
Generally  one  or  two  squads  are  sufficient  for  each  detachment. 

1116.  The  street  detachment  operates  along  the  street  and  in  ad- 
vance of  the  searching  detachment.  It  clears  away  all  opposition 
in  the  street,  in  windows,  doors,  and  window  porches.    It  advances 
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from  oae  cross  street  to  the  rear  side  of  the  next  and  then  awaits 
orders.  The  advance  is  made  with  a  column  of  files  on  each  side  of 
the  street,  such  cover  as  is  afforded  by  doors  and  windows  being 
utilized.  The  men  on  one  side  of  the  street  should  be  charged  with 
responding  to  any  hostile  fire  delivered  from  upper  windows  and 
roofs  on  the  other  side.  When  the  next  cross  street  is  reached  the 
detachment  does  not  cross  it,  but  responds  from  concealed  positions 
to  any  hostile  fire  delivered  from  the  adjacent  block  on  the  cross 
street.  This  action,  combined  with  that  of  the  roof  detachments, 
should  clear  out  any  opposition  on  the  cross  street. 

1117.  After  opposition  on  the  cross  street  is  disposed  of  and  the 
roof  detachment  of  the  same  organization  has  reached  the  tops  of  the 
houses  at  the  near  side  of  the  cross  street,  word  is  sent  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  street.  After  the  searching  department  has  com- 
pleted its  work,  he  has  a  flag  or  handkerchief  raised  in  the  cross 
street  to  indicate  his  readiness  for  a  new  advance. 

The  commander  of  the  firing  line,  after  aasuring  himself  of  the 
readiness  of  all  troops,  signals,  by  his  whistle,  for  the  entrance  into 
the  next  block,  which  should  be  made  simultaneously  by  the  whole 
line. 

1118.  The  roof  detachment  should  be  under  charge  of  an  officer  or 
experienced  p.  o.;  it  is  divided  into  sections,  one  for  each  side  of 
the  street.  These  sections  gain  the  roofs  at  once  and  gradually 
advance,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  roof  to  roof,  until  the  last  roof  of 
the  block  is  reached.  From  this  point  the  detachment  disposes  of 
any  opposition  located  on  roofs  or  in  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cross  street  or  down  the  street  it  is  operating  on.  The  fire  of  this 
detachment  must  be  directed  to  its  front.  Flank  and  cross  fire  would 
endanger  friendly  toops.  The  detachment  remains  on  the  roof  of 
the  houses  on  the  near  side  of  the  cross  street  until  a  new  roof  detach- 
ment has  gained  the  roofs  of  the  houses  on  the  far  side.  When  this 
action  is  about  to  be  taken  the  old  roof  detachment  should  be  so 
informed.  The  old  roof  detachment  joins  its  main  body  when  the 
Upw  (advance)  roof  detachment  is  in  place. 

1119.  The  searching  detachment  works  in  as  many  groups  as  prac- 
ticable, designated  as  needed  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  street. 
These  parties  systematically  search  every  building  and  courtyard 
and  every  room  in  every  building  of  its  half  of  the  block.  The 
search  must  be  very  thorough  and  probable  hiding  places  examined. 
The  principal  object  of  this  slow  and  deliberate  occupatioii  of  the 
town  is  to  secure  all  arms  during  the  first  stages  of  the  occupancy, 
and  thus  prevent  sniping  and  disturbances  later  on.      The  impor- 
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tance  of  this  work  must  be  impressed  on  the  men.  All  arms  and 
ammiinition  found  by  the  detachment  are  placed  in  the  street  in 
one  pile  for  each  block.  As  explained  later,  these  are  cared  for  by 
the  support. 

After  the  searching  detachment  has  completed  its  work  in  the 
block  and  joined  the  street  detachment,  the  officer  in  command 
should  have  a  check  made  to  discover  losses.  The  signal  of  readi- 
ness for  the  next  advance  can  then  be  given. 

1120.  The  main  body  of  the  street  force  is  utilized  to  reinforce  the 
street  and  searching  detachments.  This  force  is  held  under  cover 
of  a  cross  street  until  the  next  cross  street  is  cleared  when,  by  a  rapid 
advance,  it  gains  the  cover  of  that  street.  New  roof  detachments 
are  then  made  for  the  next  advance. 

1121.  The  battalion  support. — The  battalion  support  performs  the 
triple  function  of  collecting  the  arms,  reinforcing  the  firmg  line,  and 
furnishing  the  gusurds. 

1122.  Special  details  should  be  made,  under  charge  of  an  officer, 
for  the  collection  of  arms.  Carts  should  be  impressed  and  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  arms,  pUed  in  each  block  by  the  firing  line, 
should  be  carted  to  some  central  place  in  the  battalion  section  and 
held  for  orders  from  higher  authority. 

As  the  firing  line  clears  out  the  various  blocks,  guards  should  be 
detailed  from  the  support  to  observe  this  part  of  the  district  and  to 
watch  the  arms  until  the  collecting  detstil  has  taken  them  away. 
Guards  should  immediately  inspect  areas  assigned  them  to  see  that 
no  houses  have  been  overlooked  by  the  searching  parties,  or  are 
occupied  by  dangerous  persons  after  the  passage  of  the  searchiiig 
parties.  In  some  cases  where  resistance  is  particularly  bitter,  it 
may  be  nece6sary*to  evict  all  the  inhabitants  of  some  blocks,  or  even 
of  an  entire  city;  this  duty  will  generally  fall  on  the  guards  and  not 
on  the  searching  parties.  By  use  of  patrols,  large  areas  may  be 
covered. 

The  support,  in  one  body,  should  follow  the  firing  line  at  a  suitable 
distance  (two  or  three  blocks).  Connecting  files  for  communication 
are  kept  on  each  street.  The  support  may  find  freauent  opportunity 
for  a  free  advance  on  one  street  with  the  object  of  nanking  the  barri- 
cades on  another.  •  Communication  should  be  maintained  by  the 
support  with  adjacent  units  and  regimental  headquarters. 

1123.  Machine  guns. — ^Machine  guns  are  valuable  in  this  work 
for  flanking  fire  against  barricades  and  to  clear  out  streets  and  towers. 

186396*'— 21 19 
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Their  mobility  and  inconspicuousness  permits  their  use  to  advantage 
from  windows  and  roofs  at  street  corners  and  from  towers. 

They  can  not  be  allowed  to  advance  or  operate  independently 
of  the  commanders  of  the  firing  line.  Such  action  would  enda^nger 
friendly  troops  and  lead  to  a  lack  of  coordination.  It  is  better  to 
assign  them  to  battalions  and  have  them  operate  under  the  battalion 
commander's  orders  at  such  places  and  times  as  he  deems  best. 

1124<  Useful  adjuncts. — The  following  tools  and  others  which 
will  suggest  themselves  can  often  be  secured  and  used  to  advantage: 


axes, 
rails, 
the  use  of  grenades,  dynamite,  and  guncotton. 

Sec.  m.— RIOT  DUTY. 

1126.  Federal  troops  will  be  called  on  to  perform  riot  duty,  only 
where  the  disorder  is  serious  and  widespreaa,  and  the  civil  author- 
ities and  State  troops  are  unable  to  handle  the  situation,  or  in  case 
of  national  calamity,  such  as  the  Galveston  flood  or  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fire. 

1126.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  in  the  employment  by  a 
military  commander  of  the  forces  under  his  command,  on  his  own 
initiative,  for  aid  in  case  of  great  national  calamity,  such  as  a  flood 
or  a  fire,  and  his  employment  of  military  force  for  the  suppression 
of  riot  and  disorder.  In  the  first  instance,  troops  can  immediately 
be  made  available  if  asked  for,  or  if  offered  and  accepted.  In  the 
case  of  riot  and  disorder,  however,  they  can  not  be  employed,  except 
for  the  protection  of  Government  property,  until  ordered  out  by 
proper  Federal  authority,  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

1127.  In  case  of  wholesale  and  universal  disorder  in  a  town,  city, 
or  district,  troops  when  properly  ordered  out  will,  in  general,  be 
required  ti)  carry  out  the  tactics  prescribed  for  the  occupation  of 
hostile  towns  and  cities  (arts.  1095  to  1124),  or  at  least  a  modified 
form  of  these  tactics.  No  exact  rules  can  be  prescribed;  each  case 
must  be  handled  separately,  and  the  severity  of  the  measures  and 
precautions  taken  to  obtain  the  desired  result  should  be  so  directed 
as  to  reestablish  law  and  order  in  the  shortest  practicable  time, 
with  a  minimiun  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

1128.  A  mob  in  the  beginning  is  cowardly.  Its  individuals  hesi- 
tate at  open  violations  of  tiie  law,  and  are  fearful  of  its  consequences. 
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Later  the  individual  wills  merge  into  the  ''mob  will,"  unreasoning, 
impulsive;  leaders  spring  up,  and  a  spirit  of  daring  and  recklessness 
allays  the  individual's  fear  of  consequences.  Wnen  the  mob  has 
reached  that  stage,  and  especially  after  it  has  been  successful  in 
canying  out  de^s  of  violence  and  crime,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
handle.  In  such  cases  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  temporize  or  argue 
with  tiiem.  Only  firm  measures  properly  applied  with  an  adequate 
force  will  produce  the  desired  results. 

1129.  In  the  case  of  unlawful  assemblies  to  be  dispersed,  warning 
must  first  be  given  by  a  civil  officer,  if  one  be  available,^  othen^dse  by 
the  conunanding  officer  of  troops.  This  warning  cautions  so-called 
innocent  bystanders  and  curiosity  mongers  that  their  presence 
makes  them  equall)r  guilty  with  the  rest.  They  must  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  get  away. 

1130.  The  use  of  blank  ammunition  should  never  be  permitted. 
Useless  bloodshed  will  result  because  eventually  bjdl  cartridges  will 
have  to  be  employed.  Troops  must  be  kept  well  in  hand  and  rigid 
fire  discipline  enforced.  Expert  shots  are  designated  to  fire  when 
ordered.  The  shooting  down  of  leaders  and  individuals  who  offer 
armed  opposition,  or  who  stone  the  troops,  will  produce  a  salutary 
effect,  and  will  save  the  wholesale  loss  of  life,  certain  to  follow,  if 
indiscriminate  firing  is  permitted. 

1181.  Troops  will  habitually  work  in  detachments  adequate  to 
handle  any  situation  which  may  confront  them.  Particular  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  service  of  security  and  information,  and 
in  the  protection  of  the  flanks.  Local  reserves  will  generally  be 
requirea.  Avoid  the  danger  of  hand-to-hand  clashes  and  close-in 
fighting.  Here  the  mob,  because  of  its  superior  numbers,  has  all 
of  the  advantage.  The  troops  could,  and  probably  would,  be  easily 
overpowered  and  disarmed.  Keep  the  mob  at  such  distance  that 
the  troops  can  employ  their  weapons,  and  use  their  training  and 
discipline  to  the  best  advantage.  The  men  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  in  dealing  with  citizens  they  must  be  most  courteous, 
yet  firm  in  carrying  out  their  instructions;  that  they  pay  no  attention 
whatever,  nor  appear  to  hear,  insults  or  epithets  from  the  crowd. 

1132.  If  the  disorder  is  confined  to  a  particular  locality  or  district, 
this  section  must  be  segregated.  All  gatherings  must  be  imme- 
diately broken  up,  and  individuals  on  the  streets  be  required  to 
keep  moving.  The  streets  must  be  constantly  covered  by  patrols, 
and  supports  established  at  proper  points.  Special  guards  will  be 
established  at  plants  or  buildings  which  may  become  the  object  of 
the  mob's  activities.    All  bars  and  disorderly  houses  should  be 
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closed,  and  hardware  stores  containing  firearms  and  ammunition 
must  be  closed  and  guarded. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  lighting  system,  tele- 
phone system,  and  water  supply.  Their  sources  and  connections 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against  interruption  or  destruction. 

Fires  must  be  particularly  guarded  against. 

No  perpon  will  be  permitted  to  pass  in  or  out  of  the  disaffected 
district  without  proper  authority. 

1133.  An  intelligence  service  will  be  established,  and  qualified 
civilians,  or  officers  and  petty  officers,  in  civilian  clothes,  must  be 
freely  employed  for  obtaining  all  needed  information.  Acdvities 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  must  be  carefully  watched  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  such  disorders,  or  meetings  anywhere,  as  may 
tend  to  riot  and  disorder. 

1134.  Press  censorship  may  be  required.  Papers  published  or 
controlled  by  any  of  the  disaffected  parties  will,  in  general,  have  to 
be  censored.  Parties  responsible  for  a  violation  of  the  censorship 
will  be  punished,  and  a  repetition  of  the  offense  by  the  paper  con- 
cerned sliould  result  in  its  publication  being  suppressed  during  the 
period  of  the  existing  emergency. 

It  may  here  be  stated  and  emphasized  that  where  the  disorders 
and  riots  are  due  to  trouble  between  opposing  factions  (as  in  labor 
disputes),  the  attitude  of  the  military  authorities  should  be  one  of 
strict  impartiality.  The  object  of  the  military  authorities  is  to  rees- 
tablish law  and  good  or^er  and  not  to  become  partisans  of  any  faction 
or  organization,  and  this  purpose  should  be  clearly  impressed  on  all 
concerned. 

1136.  If  the  disorder  be  great  and  sniping  against  our  men  has 
occurred  J  all  houses  and  persons  in  the  disaffected  district  must  be 
systematically  searched  for  arms.  In  any  event^  all  armed  individ- 
uals of  all  factions  must  be  disarmed.  At  night  it  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  a  curfew  law,  requiring  all  persons  to  be  off  the  streets 
from  an  hour  designated  oy  the  mihtary  commander.  It  may  also  be 
necessary  to  require  all  blinds  and  shades  to  be  left  open,  and  for 
all  front  rooms  to  be  kept  lighted  during  the  night. 

FLOOD,  FIRE,  AND  NATIONAL  DISASTER. 

1136.  The  employment  of  the  military  forces  in  such  cases  as  fire, 
flood,  and  national  disaster  will  be  somewhat  different  from  the  duties 
heretofore  prescribed.  The  troops  can  safely  be  employed  in  small 
detachments,  or  as  individual  sentinels.    Looters  and  gnouls  should 
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be  summarily  dealt  with.  Worldpg  parties  to  succor  the  wounded 
and  bury  the  dead  will  be  organizea.  I^vision  will  be  made  to 
care  for  and  feed  the  homeless  and  destitute.  Transportation  will  be 
requisitioned,  and  if  necessary  seized.  Citizens  can  be  helpfully 
employed  for  relief  work.  Civilian  laborers  working  in  the  ruins, 
or  m  oilier  similar  work,  should  be  provided  with  distinguishing^ 
marks  or  brassards,  and  have  written  authority  from  the  proper 
source,  to  avoid  unnecessary  interruption  and  to  provide  identifi- 
cation while  so  engaged. 

For  use  of  explosives  to  prevent  the  si>read  of  fire  and  for  the  de- 
struction of  dangerous  ruins,  see  Demolitions,  Art.  1197  et  seq. 


Chapter  VIII. 

FIELD  ENGINEERING. 


Sec.  I.— FIELD  FORTIFICATIONS. 
Definitions. 

1137.  Abattls. — ^An  obstacle  consisting  of  felled  trees,  often  inter- 
laced with  wire.  The  trees  are  felled  or  placed  witii  their  tops 
toward  the  enemy. 

Banquette. — ^The  place  upon  which  men  stand  to  fire  over  a  para- 
pets   Usually  called  the  firing  step. 

Berm. — A  small  place  left  between  the  parapet  and  excavations 
of  a  work. 

Chevanx-de-frise. — An  obstacle  in  the  form  of  a  saw  horse  with 
several  legs. 

Command. — ^The  vertical  height  of  the  crest  of  a  work  above  the 
natural  surface  oj  the  ground  or  above  the  crest  of  another  work. 

Counterscarp. — The  side  of  the  ditch  of  a  work  farthest  from  the 
parapet. 

Cover. — Protection  from  fire  and  view. 

Crest. — The  intersection  of  tlie  interior  and  superior  slopes  of  a 
parapet. 

Ditch. — An  excavation  which  is  not  intended  for  occupation.  It 
serves  as  a  source  of  supply  of  earth  for  the  parapet,  an  obstacle  to 
assault,  or  a  means  of  drainage. 

Enfilade. — Fire  from  the  flank,  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  the 
line  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  is  particularly  effective  and 
demoralizing  and  is  always  carefully  guarded  against. 

Exterior  slope. — The  outside  slope  of  a  parapet  extending  down- 
ward from  the  superior  slope. 

Pascine. — A  long  cylindrical  bundle  of  brush  used  as  a  revetment. 

Flanks. — The  extremities  of  a  defensive  line  and  the  ground  in 
their  vicinity. 

294 
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Fortification. — Any  engineering  work  or  accessory  device  which 
increases  the  fighting  power  of  troops  by  affording  shelter  or  con- 
cealment or  increases  fire  effect,  or  which  restricts  the  tactical 
maneuvers  or  fire  effect  of  the  enemy. 

Fortification,  field  or  hasty. — Those  works  executed  by  combatant 
troops  in  the  field  to  meet  immediate  tactical  needs. 

Fougasse. — A  small  land  mine  with  a  charge  of  explosives  and 
broken  stone.  It  is  fired  by  powder  fuse  or  electricity  as  the  enemy 
approaches. 

Gkibion. — A  hollow  cylinder  of  brush  or  other  material  which  is 
filled  with  earth  and  used  as  a  revetment. 

Head  cover. — A  vertical  shield  of  any  material  which  protects  the 
heads  of  the  troops  from  fire. 

Hurdle. — ^A  revetment  of  woven  brush. 

Interior  slope. — ^The  inner  slope  of  a  parapet  extending  from  the 
crest  to  the  banquette. 

Listening  posts. — Sheltered  positions  in  advance  of  a  defensive 
line  for  the  purpose  of  early  detection  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
They  are  connected  with  the  main  line  by  a  conmiunicating  trench 
or  subterranean  gallery. 

Loopholes. — Openings  in  a  parapet  or  head  cover  through  which 
fire  is  delivered. 

Observation  posts. — (See  also  listening  posts.)  Observation 
posts  may  also  occupy  commanding  positions  in  rear  of  the  firing  line. 

Obstacle. — ^Any  device  which  retards  the  enemy's  movements 
without  affording  him  shelter  from  fire. 

Overhead  cover. — ^A  horizontal  or  inclined  shield  of  any  material 
which  extends  over  the  heads  of  the  troops  and  protects  them  from 
high  angle  fire. 

Parados. — ^A  bank  of  earth  in  rear  of  a  trench  to  protect  the  occu- 
pants from  the  back  draft  of  shells  bursting  behind  the  trench 

Parapet. — ^A  bank  of  earth  or  other  material  in  front  of  a  trench  or 
emplacement,  which  protects  the  occupants  from  fire. 

Belief. — The  vertical  hei^t  of  the  crest  of  a  work  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch. 

Revetment. — Any  device  used  to  hold  earth  or  other  material  at  a 
slope  steeper  than  the  natural  slope. 

Scarp. — The  side  of  the  ditch  nearest  the  parapet.  Also  called 
escarpe. 

Splinter  proof. — ^A  shelter  similar  to  a  bombproof,  but  designed 
to  afford  protection  only  against  rifle  bullets,  shrapnel,  and  shell 
fragments.    It  is  not  proof  against  penetration  oy  large  projectiles. 
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Superior  slope. — ^The  top  of  a  parapet  immediately  forward  from 
the  crest. 

Traverse. — ^A  bank  of  earth  or  other  material  in  rear  of  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  parapet  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  occupants 
trom  oblique  or  enfilade  fire  and  to  localize  the  effect  of  shells  burst- 
ing in  the  trench. 

Trenches. — ^An  excavation  which  is  for  use  either  as  a  means  of 
concealment,  protection,  or  both.  According  to  their  use  they  are 
classified  as  fire,  support,  and  communicating  trenches. 

Wire  entanglements. — An  obstacle  of  wire  or  barbed  wire  strung 
on  posts  or  other  supports;  the  most  conunonly  employed  obstacle. 

General  Principles.^ 

1138.  The  purpose  of  field  fortifications  is  to  increase  the  power  of 
resistance  of  the  troops  occupying  them  by  decreasing  their  exposure 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  increasing  the  accuracy  and  volume  of 
their  own  fire.  They  thus  serve  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  and 
limit  his  power  of  maneuver.  Furthermore,  they  accomplish  this 
result  with  the  least  number  of  men,  thereby  rendering  the  greatest 
possible  number  available  for  aggressive  concentration  of  superior 
forces  at  the  critical  points. 

1139.  Even  in  a  successful  attack  the  assailant  can  not  advance 
continuously.  Halts  will  be  necessary  to*permit  of  the  bringing  up 
of  supplies  and  reenforcements,  to  refresh  the  troops,  to  hold  the 
enemy  in  check,  to  select  new  points  of  attack,  to  readjust  the  artil- 
lery positions,  etc.  The  assailant  at  all  such  nalts  must  cling  with 
the  spade  to  that  which  he  has  won  with  the  rifle  or  bayonet.  Troops 
can  not  remain  stationary  upon  the  field  of  battle  exposed  to  the  me 
of  the  modem  rifle,  machine  gun,  and  artillery. 

1140.  Fortifications,  therefore,  while  essentially  defensive  in  their 
nature,  will  be  extensively  employed  also  in  the  attack.  The  neg- 
lect to  utilize  them  will  involve  heavy  losses  and,  if  opposed  to  a 
skillful  adversary,  will  invite  defeat.  On  the  other  nand,  their 
excessive  and  indiscriminate  use  limits  the  mobility  of  the  troops, 
tends  to  destroy  the  a^ressive  spirit  which  is  essential  to  success, 
and  surrenders  the  initiative  to  tne  enemy. 

1141.  The  technical  details  of  the  works  themselves  are  compara- 
tively simple  and  readily  comprehended,  but  their  location,  arrange- 

1  For  detailed  discussion  of  trench  fighting  and  bombing,  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  workj  see  standard  works  on  those  subjects. 
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ment,  and  adaptation  to  the  tactical  situation  and  to  the  terrain  call 
for  a  high  degree  of  skill. 

1142.  In  the  early  phases  of  the  development  of  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, the  first  concern  of  the  commander  is  to  secure  the  key  points 
on  the  line  to  be  defended,  the  possession  of  which  must  be  denied 
the  enemy.  The  defensive  line  therefore,  at  first,  is  made  up  of  a 
number  oi  defensively  organized  areas,  so  located  with  respect  to  each 
other  as  to  be  able  to  support  each  otter  by  cross-fire  of  small  arms, 
and  which,  taken  all  together,  form  a  line  athwart  the  probable  line 
of  advance  of  the  enemy. 

1143.  These  defensively  organized  areas  are  called  supporting 
points.  The  garrison  of  a  sup}>orting  point  is  preferably  a  tactical 
unit,  and  the  supporting  point  is  constructed  orainarily  by  the  unit 
that  is  to  occupy  it. 

In  favorable  terrain  the  interval  between  supporting  points  may 
be  as  great  as  800  or  1,000  yards. 

1144.  In  considering  the  details  of  the  organization  of  supporting 
points  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  work  that  can  be  earned  out 
m  ihe  first  three  or  four  hours  after  the  decision  to  intrench  has  been 
reached.  Subsequent  elaboration  of  the  work  depends  upon  devel- 
opments in  the  tactical  situation. 

The  necessary  construction  work  involved  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Fire  trenches. 

2.  Trenches  in  rear  for  the  supports. 

3.  Conmiimicating  trenches  between  the  support  and  fire  trenches 
and  between  adjacent  fire  trenches. 

4.  Work  on  the  foreground  and  clearing  the  field  of  fire. 

All  of  this  work  should  go  on  simultaneously.  If  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, the  work  should  be  completed  as  indicated  below. 

1.  Clearing  foreground  to  improve  the  field  of  fire  and  construction 
of  fire  trench. 

2.  Head  or  overhead  cover;  concealment. 

3.  Placing  obstacles  and  recording  ranges. 

4.  Cover  trenches  for  supports  and  local  reserves. 

5.  Communicating  trenches, 

6.  Widening  and  deepening  of  trenches;  interior  conveniences. 

Construction  of  Field  Works. 

1146.  Infantry  must  be  capable  of  organizing  its  own  positions 
and  of  executing  the  field  works  necessary  for  9ieir  defense.    The 
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elementary  requirements  demand  proficiency  in  respect  to  the 
following: 

(a)  Proper  siting  of  intrenchments  (tracing  of  works). 

(6)  Construction  of  fire  trenches  and  communicating  trenches 
(standard  profiles). 

^c)  Employment  of  troops  in  the  execution  of  field  works. 

a)  Construction  of  trench  accessories. 


U)  Rapid  construction  of  wire  entanglements. 


)  Camouflage. 

1146.  The  location,  extent,  profile,  garrison,  etc.,  of  field  works 
are  matters  to  be  decided  bv  infantry  conunanders.  Ofl&cers  must 
be  able  to  choose  ground  and  intrench  it  properly.  Engineer  troops 
may  be  assigned  to  advise  and  assist  in  laying  out  and  preparing  the 
position,  but  infantry  conmianders  are  not  thereby  relieved  from 
responsibility  for  the  action  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  position. 

Trace. 

1147.  The  term  trace  usually  designates  the  horizontal  projection 
on  the  ground  of  the  firing  crest.  The  firing  crest  should  be  as  nearly 
horizontal  as  practicable  and  should  therefore  generally  follow  the 
contour  of  the  ground.  Considerations  of  drainage  will,  however, 
require  a  slight  departure  from  the  contour  (see  par.  1153). 

The  protection  acquired  by  dig^g  a  trench  should  be  increased 
by  choosing  a  trace  that  will  avoid  enfilade  fire  and  bv  means  of 
traverses.  Traverses  serve  as  protection  against  enfilade  fire  and 
limit  the  radius  of  action  of  shelb  bursting  in  the  trench .  The  extent 
to  which  traverses  are  required  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
trace  (Figs.  21-24)  and  the  extent  to  which  the  trench  is  subject  to 
enfilaae  fire. 

Profiles. 

1148.  The  character  of  the  profile  of  a  trench  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  tiie  probEible  permanency  of  the  projected  work.  Trenches 
which  are  to  be  utilized  for  a  considerable  period  should  have  apro- 
fQe  corresponding  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  natural  slope  oi  the 
ground  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  revetment  required  and  avoid 
the  caving  in  of  the  sides  of  the  trench.  In  the  construction  of 
hasty  cover,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  should  be  to  obtain  the 
most  complete  protection  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  the  slopes 
of  the  trench  should  be  made  as  steep  as  the  earth  will  stand  and  the 
width  of  the  trench  reduced  to  a  minimum  (Fig.  29.) 
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STANDARD  TRACES. 

Full  lines  indicofe  trace  for  ^ype  bTrencb 
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FiQ.  21. — Traverse  trace. 
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Fig.  22.— Zig-zag  trace. 


Fig.  23. — Wavy  trace. 
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Fig.  24. — Octagonal  trace.     (Method  of  tracing  Indicated.) 
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Fig.  25. — Wavy  trace  (right) »  with  both  local  and  general  irregularities. 


Fig,  2Q. — Wavy  trace  (wrong)  ;  no  general  irregularities. 


Fig.  27. — ^Approach  crossing  parallel. 
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In  pennanent  or  semi-permanent  works,  standard  profiles  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  permit  of  the  constructon  at  the  rear  of  standard 
revetting  materiel  (e.  g.,  A  frames,  par.  1168). 


Fia.  28. — Alternative  method. 


The  development  of  hasty  cover  into  a  trench  of  standard  profile 
is  shown  in  figure  32. 


^••A 


1149.  The  standard  profiles  for  fire  and  commimicatin^  trenches 
shown  in  figures  30-36  are  based  upon  the  following  principles: 
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(a)  The  elevation  of  4  feet  6  inches  between  the  interior  crest  . 
and  the  banquette  affords  a  good  firing  position  for  a  man  of  average 
height. 

FIBE    TBENCHE5 


(Th«  pro(ib»  abtfwn  Mow 

•'inferior  9 


WIN  «b«  k«oM^ 


.^^'S^'^m^.- 


(Uvittttrf  /  ncb«M«ry 


AI«My»  Q«v«lt«4 


Fio.  30. — Type  A.     (For  use  without  "A"  frames.) 

(6)  Duiing  its  construction  the  trench  may  naturally  be  used  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  depending  on  the  degree  of  completion. 
An  excavation  of  2  feet  6  inches,  together  with  tne  parapet,  gives  a 
total  cover  of  3  feet,  which  is  suitable  for  fixing  from  a  kneeling  posi- 


\ 


fttVtlUd  if  tmU%^»ry 


26  5  sf  ft  C»c. 


Vr  4 

Fig.  31. — Type  B.     (For  use  with  "  A  "  frames.) 

tion.  This,  however,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  construction;  except 
during  a  momentairhalt,  the  final  aim  is  always  to  make  the  trench 
suitable  for  firing  from  a  standing  position. 
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— Simple  BtsDdlng  trencb.     (ShoTinE  deTclopmi 


Types  A  and  B.j 


(e)  The  dimenaions  of  the  communication  trench — 7  feet  of  total 
cover — permit  convenient  circulation  with  good  protection. 


:b     with     BpllDl 


{/)  Serma  are  indispensable  for  preventing  the  sides  from  caving 
in  under  the  pressure  of  the  excavated  material;  a  width  of  1  foot  6 
inches  is  the  minimum. 

The  standard  profiles  will  often  be  modified,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  following: 
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COMMUNICATION  TRENCHES. 


-/    17.5  h%  II  in, 


Fig.  34. — Typo  A. 


!  For  use  without  "  A  "  frames.) 
opment  to  Type  B.) 


(Also  shows  devel- 
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Fig.  35. — Tjrpe  B.     (For  use  with  "A"  frames.) 


37.5d%f>Csc 


Fig.  36. — Type  C.     (Broad  communication  trench.) 
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Decreasing  the  width,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  excavation 
and  increasing  the  protection  ror  temporary  or  hastily  constructed 
works; 

Increasing  the  relief  of  the  parapet  so  as  to  have  a  better  view  from 
the  trench; 

Decreasing  the  depth  of  the  excavation  (and  consequently  in- 
creasing the  relief  of  the  parapet)  necessitated  by  the  presence  of 
water  or  rock  near  the  surfcice; 

Decreasing  the  width  in  very  hard  soil,  which  permits  the  trench 
to  have  st«ep  sides; 

Removing  the  excavated  material  from  the  edge  of  the  excavation 
(trench  wi&out  parapet,  deep  communication  trench)  or  the  use 
of  an  imdergrouna  communication  trench  (Russian  sap),  whete  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  avoid  being  seen; 

Need  of  protecting  certain  parts  of  the  conmitmications  from 
hostile  view  and  fire  (covered  communication  trench); 

Using  natural  cover  (ditches,  slopes,  shell  holes,  etc.); 

Increasing  tiie  width  of  the  evacuating  (*'out")  approaches  and 
decreasing  me  width  and  depth  of  the  secondary  approaches. 

Sec.  n.— EXECUTION  OF  FIELD  WORKS. 

1160.  The  execution  of  a  field  work  comprises: 

(a)  Reconnaissance  of  the  position;  (6)  tracing  on  the  ground 
of  the  lines  which  determine  the  horizontal  limits  of  cutting  and 
embankment,  or  establishment  of  trace  by  other  method  (e.  g., 
stakes,  compass  bearings,  par.  1161);  (c)  placing  reliefs  on  the  work; 
{d)  actual  construction  of  the  trenches. 

1161.  The  construction  of  a  field  work  should  be  preceded  by  a 
reconnaissance  varying  in  extent  with  time  available  and  the 
tactical  situation.  The  objects  of  the  reconnaissance  are:  (a)  to 
determine  the  fifeld  of  fire  which  must  be  covered  and  the  fiankings; 
(6)  to  determine  the  natural  strong  points  of  the  position  and  the 
points  of  especial  weakness;  (c)  to  nx  the  general  location  of  the 
unes  with  reference  to  the  field  of  fire  and  the  fiankings  and  the 
requirements  of  drainage;  (d)  to  compute  the  labor,  tools,  and  mate- 
rial required  for  the  construction  of  the  position.  When  practicable, 
a  sketch  dioidd  be  prepared  on  the  ground  showing  the  general 
location  of  the  different  lines,  the  observing  stations  and  command 
posts,  and  other  special  works. 

186396*'— 21 ^20 
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1162.  According  to  the  situation,  entrenchments  are  constructed 
either  by  working  along  the  line  or  by  working  from  the  ends. 
The  former  method  will  generally  be  employed  when  not  actually 
imder  fire.  When  exposed  to  hostile  fire,  vie  men  dig  in  on  the 
trace  of  the  work  so  as  to  obtain  cover  id  the  most  rapid  manner  pos- 
sible and  then  work  toward  each  other  from  the  ends.  Working  ftom 
the  ends  is  also  resorted  to  in  pushing  out  saps  from  an  existing  trench 
and  in  joining  up  sap  heads  so  as  to  establish  a  new  advanced  parallel. 

Working  Along  the  Line. 

1163.  The  trace  is  actually  established  with  reference  to  the 
required  field  of  fire  by  placing  the  eye  at  the  level  of  the  interior 
crest. 

A  tracing  party  for  a  field  work  to  be  held  by  a  company  should 
consist  of  an  oflicer.  a  p.  o.,  and  three  or  four  men,  equipped  if 
practicable  with  wnite  tape,  stakes,  and  mallets.  The  tape  is 
used  to  locate  on  the  ground  the  intersection  of  tiie  cut  and  elbow 
rest.  As  a  general  rule,  only  the  firing  bays  are  staked  out  at  the 
preliminary  tracing,  intervals  for  traverses  being  left  between  succes- 
sive bays.  In  leaving  space  for  traverses,  a  minimum  thickness  of  3 
yards  should  be  allowed.  Where  tape  is  not  available,  the  trace 
may  be  marked  with  stones  or  stakes  or  by  digging  a  small  channel 
with  a  pick. 

When  practicable,  both  cutting  edges  of  the  trench  should  be 
traced. 

When  practicable,  care  should  be  taken  to  site  trenches  so  that 
all  parts  can  be  eaedly  drained  toward  natural  points  in  the  line, 
avoiding  any  unnecessary  sag  which  will  be  difficult  to  drain  later. 
Trenches  should  never  run  exactly  along  a  contour  line,  but  should 
be  given  enough  slope  to  carry  the  water  in  a  prearranged  direction. 
Trenches  should  not  be  located  in  marshy  or  boggy  ground,  imless 
it  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  Communication  trenches  should 
not  be  located  in  the  bottom  of  valleys  or  gullies  but  should  run 
along  the  side  slope  above  the  bottom.    (Fig.  37.) 

1164.  After  the  tracing  has  been  completed,  the  work  is  di- 
vided into  tasks  by  means  of  marks  made  on  the  ground  with  a 
pick.  The  length  of  tasks  depends  upon  the  method  of  grouping 
the  working  details.  In  easy  soil,  the  proportion  should  be  1  pick 
to  2  shovels,  and  the  working  groups  should  be  composed  of  three 
men  each.  In  harder  soil,  an  equal  proportion  of  picks  and  shovels 
should  be  allotted,  and  a  working  group  will  consist  of  two  men. 
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Working  groups  of  three  men  should  be  allotted  about  15  feet  of  front, 
groups  of  2  men  about  10  feet. 

1166.  The  unit  assigned  to  tiie  construction  of  the  work  should ,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  divided  into  relief  on  the  basis  of  tactical 
organization.  A  company  should ,  for  example,  be  divided  into  two 
reliefs  of  two  platoons  each,  or  three  reliefs  of  one  platoon  each 
reinforced  by  units  of  the  fourth  platoon.  The  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  by  each  relief  should  be  plainly  indicated ;  officers  and  p. 
o.'s  are  responsible  that  the  men  do  the  quantity  of  work  assigned 
them.  As  soon  as  any  unit  (squad,  platoon,  company,  etc.)  has 
finished  its  task,  it  should  be  relieved. 

1166.  Tasks  should  be  allotted  in  terms  of  volume  of  excavation. 
In  the  allotment  of  tasks,  the  following  data  may  be  taken  as  an  ap- 


Fig.  37. 

proximate  basis:  The  capacity  of  the  average  man  for  contmuous 
digging  does  not  exceed  80  cubic  feet  for  easy  soil,  60  cubic  feet  for 
medium  soil,  40  cubic  feet  for  hard  soil.  He  will  do  three-eighths  of 
this  the  first  hour,  five-eighths  in  the  first  two  hours,  and  the  other 
three-eighths  in  another  two  hours.  When  contact  with  the  enemy 
is  probable,  tasks  should  be  assigned  which  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  a  period  of  two  hours  in  order  to  conserve 
the  fighting  capacity  of  the  troops.  For  the  first  relief,  the  soil  is 
apt  to  be  loose  and  the  lift  is  less,  so  that  a  slightly  greater  task 
should  be  given  to  it  than  to  succeeding  reliefs.  Assuming  men  at 
S^foot  intervals,  the  number  of  hours*  work  required  to  dig  a  trench 
is  the  section  of  the  trench  in  square  feet  divided  by  5  for  easy,  4 
for  medium,  and  2)  for  hard  soil. 
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1167.  In  the  construction  of  trenches,  arrangements  for  drainage 
should  J  when  practicable,  be  made  from  the  beginning.  A  drainage 
ditch  or  sump  should  be  started  before  the  di^;gin^  of  the  trench 
commences,  and  the  progress  of  its  excavation  mamtained  in  advance 
of  the  trenches  draining  into  it.  The  excavation  of  the  trenches 
should  be  directed  up-grade,  when  practicable,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  undrained  pockets  in  the  bottom  of  a  partially  com- 
pleted trench.  Gutters  for  intercepting  surface  water  and  con- 
ducting it  to  the  natural  watercourses  should  be  provided  on  the 
up-hill  side  of  the  trenches  (Figs.  38-40). 

1168.  To  place  a  relief  on  the  work,  the  units  constituting  the 
relief  approach  the  tools  in  column  of  files^  rifles  sltmg,  and  pass 
between  the  pile  of  tools,  shovels  on  the  right,  picks  on  the  left. 
Each  man  receives  a  tool  as  he  passes. 

The  column  proceeds  to  a  flank  of  the  trace  of  the  work  and  forms 
line  parallel  to  and  about  three  paces  in  rear  of  the  rear  cutting  line, 
men  at  about  5  feet  interval.  This  interval  is  most  convemently 
established  by  having  men  extend  arms  horizontally  and  touch 
hands.  ^  Eadi  platoon  is  assigned  a  particular  part  of  the  line  and 
goes  to  it  and  deploys  independently.  If  the  line  is  long,  guides 
should  be  furnished  to  direct  the  head  of  each  column  to  Sie  point 
where  its  deployment  is  to  begin.  At  night,  guides  must  always  be 
furnished. 

1169.  As  soon  as  the  men  are  posted,  the  pick  men  start  tracing 
the  limits  of  their  tasks  (unless  already  marked),  digging  a  small 
furrow  along  the  white  tape  and  then  marking  the  lateral  and  rear 
limits.  The  men  then  strip  the  sod  or  spade  on  a  slight  thickness  of 
earth  from  the  width  of  the  excavation.  The  sod  may  be  used  to 
form  a  mask  or  small  parapet  or  laid  aside  for  subsequent  use  in 
revetment  or  for  sodding  the  parapet  when  completed.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  cover  rapidly,  the  men  at  once  dig  in  depth  so 
as  to  get  some  cover  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
excavation  should  be  begun  with  a  width  slightly  less  than  that 
desired.  When  completed,  the  walls  are  dressed  up  to  the  desired 
width. 

When  work  is  done  at  night  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  men 
must  keep  absolute  silence,  lie  down  immediately  on  the  ground 
when  a  rocket  goes  up,  and  resume  their  work  when  the  light  has 
disappeared. 

Separate  working  groups  should  be  assigned  to  the  construction 
of  the  trenches  arotmd  Inverses.  Unless  labor  is  abundant,  their 
construction  should  generally  be  deferred  until  the  fire  bays  are 
completed . 
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Lon^\lMdiBdl..&^HoR  of  Tr&n&h  under  construction. 

Fig.  38. 


Surface  water  corrnd  war  tbe  Trench. 
FtG.  89. 


^rfofi4  watgr  corried  under  tbc  Trench. 

FlO.  40. 
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Working  ft-om  the  Ends. 

1160.  Working  from  the  ends  is  a  slow  operation,  but  it  permits 
working  at  points  and  at  times  when  working  along  the  line  ii 
impossible.  The  construction  may  be  accelerated  by  (c)  doubling 
the  working  parties  (shifts  working  at  high  pressure  and  relieving 
each  other  at  frequent  intervals,  e.  g.,  every  yard  of  trench);  (6)  by 
working  in  two  stages  (i.  e.,  one  group  di^g  to  a  certain  depth, 
followed  by  a  second  group  excavating  to  full  depth). 

In  zones  swept  by  hostile  fire,  working  along  the  line  and  working 
from  the  ends  are  employed  alternately.  The  following  examples 
illustrate  the  application  of  this  method  of  work: 

(a)  We  hold  the  front  A-B  and  wish  to  establish  ourselves  at 
C-D  (Fig.  41).    It  is  assumed  in  this  case  that  working  along  the 


Fig.  41. 

line  is  impossible  during  the  day  but  may  be  carried  out  at  night, 
and  that  working  from  the  ends  is  possible  during  the  day. 

The  work  may  be  executed  as  follows: 

First  night.  Constructing,  by  working  along  the  line,  the  approach 
trenches  E-F  and  G-H,  and  the  elements  /-/  and  K-L  of  the 
parallel. 

First  day.  Continuing  the  work  of  the  first  night  by  constructing 
the  elements  if-/,  J-N,  OK,  L-P  (working  from  the  ends,  4  shifts). 

Second  night.  Constructing  the  element  N-0  (working  along  the 
line). 

Second  day.  Continuing  the  work  of  the  second  night. 
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(h)  As  another  example,  we  desire  to  construct  an  element  of  a 
parallel  or  of  an  approach  trendi  A-B  (Fig.  42)  on  ground  where 
working  along  the  line  is  too  dangerous,  even  at  night. 

The  procedure  is  then  as  follows:  Instead  of  beginning  work  on  the 
entire  length  A-B  at  the  same  time,  we  begin  with  small  groups, 
such  as  squads,  separated  and  working  at  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  These 
groups  dig  themselves  in  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  working  along 
the  line.  Once  they  have  a  sufficient  cover,  each  group  separates 
into  two  parts  which  work  at  both  ends  of  the  excavation  (working 
from  the  ends)  imder  the  cover  already  dug. 

1161.  When  working  from  the  ends  in  one  stage,  the  method  of 
work  is,  in  general,  as  follows: 

Each  worldng  party  consists  of  one  p.  o.,  leader  of  the  party,  and 
4  workmen  grouped  into  two  shifts  which  relieve  each  other  every 
yard.    For  continuous  work,  night  and  day,  the  working  party 


Fig.  42. 

should  comprise  one  1st  p.  o.,  1  subordinate  leader,  and  12  men,  thus 
providing  three  reliefs  of  8  hours  each. 

In  each  shift.  No.  1  is  the  digger  and  No.  2  the  shoveler;  at  each 
shift,  tiiey  change  their  posts.  No.  2  becoming  No.  1,  and  vice  versa. 
No.  1  is  supplied  with  a  short-handled  pick  mattock,  a  short-handled 
shovel,  and  measuring  sticks  for  testmg  work.  No.  2  is  supplied 
with  an  ordinary  shovel.  The  working  party  is,  in  addition,  pro- 
vided with  1  extra  pick,  1  extra  shovel,  and  5  stakes. 

TTie  p.  o.  in  charge  of  the  party  sees  to  it  that  the  trace  is  followed  • 
and  that  tlie  dimensions  are  correct. 

When  banning  work,  each  shift  marks  with  a  stake  the  spot  at 
which  it  is  to  be^. 

If  the  excavation  has  not  been  marked  out  beforehand,  the  1st  p.  o. 
marks  out  the  center  line  of  the  element  to  be  constructed  by  means 
of  stakes  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  (fig.  43). 

No.  1  (digger)  works  at  the  head  of  the  excavation.  He  digs  it 
to  the  final  width  and  depth.  First,  from  a  squatting  or  kneeling 
position,  he  di^s  two  grooves  to  the  depth  of  the  pick  blade  half-way 
up  the  excavation,  keeping  in  line  witn  the  two  walls  and  preserving 
the  banquette,  if  it  is  to  be  a  fire  trench;  he  then  digs  away  the 
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earth  between  the  two  grooves  with  the  pick;  he  passes  the  earth 
between  his  legs  by  means  of  the  short-handled  shovel  and  scrapes 
the  bottom  so  as  to  keep  the  trench  at  the  correct  depth.  He  then 
digs  the  upper  part  of  the  trench  by  marking  two  grooyes,  right  and 
left,  up  to  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  digs  away  the  earth  thus  under- 
mine<f  with  his  pick  and  passes  it  to  the  rear  as  described  above. 

He  thus  advances  by  elements  of  1  to  li  feet,  and  at  intervals, 
verifies  liie  dimensions  by  means  of  the  notched  stick. 

No.  2  (shoveler)  throws  the  earth  on  both  sides  and  is  careful  to 
leave  the  berms. 

Nos.  1  an<i  2  may  exchange  posts  at  the  middle  of  the  task. 

When  in  danger  of  enfilade  fire,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  head 
of  the  work  by  a  head  parapet  of  sandbags,  gabions,  or  metal  shields. 
These  are  placed  about  li  feet  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  work  by 
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Fig.  43. 

Nos.  1  and  2  and  are  pushed  forward  by  hand  or  with  the  tools  as  the 
work  progresses. 

As  soon  as  one  shift  has  finished  its  task  of  1  yard,  the  p.  o.  in 
charge  of  the  work  orders,  *' Change,"  and  the  shift  lays  down  its 
tools  and  is  replaced  by  the  second  shift. 

Working  from  the  ends  in  two  stages  is  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  following  method  (fig.  44): 

Each  partv  consists  of  a  petty  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  and 
8  men,  divided  into  two  shifts  which  relieve  each  other  ever^  yard. 
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When  the  work  ifi  to  be  continued  day  and  nifi^t,  the  working  party 
should  compriae  one  1st  p.  o.,  one  additionsS  leader,  and  24  men, 
thus  providing  three  reliefs  of  8  hours  each. 

In  each  ^hift,  the  men  are  numbered  from  1  to  4[  Nos.  1  and  3  are 
diggers,  and  Nos.  2  and  4  shovelers;  at  each  shift,  Nos.  1  and  2 
change  posts  with  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Nos.  land  2  work  at  the  head;  they  dig  the  first  stage  3  feet  deep. 
They  have  the  same  tools  as  Nos.  1  ana  2  in  the  case  of  workhig 
in  one  stage.    No.  1  is,  in  addition,  supplied  with  a  measuring  stick. 

Nos.  3  and  4  work  3  yards  behind  the  head  of  the  work;  they 
deepen  the  first  stage  to  the  correct  depth  and  widen  it.  They 
distribute  the  excavated  material  on  both  sides,  bein^  careful  to 
leave  berms  of  Hie  correct  width  (1  foot  6  inches).    No.  3  is  equipped 
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Fig.  44. 

with  a  pick  mattock  and  a  measuring  stickj  No.  4  with  a  shovel. 
Each  working  party  is,  in  addition,  supphed  with  1  extra  pick 
mattock,  1  extra  shovel,  and  5  stakes. 

Sec.  ra.— ACCESSORIES  OF  TRENCHES. 

Revetment. 

1182.  Revetment  comprises  any  artificial  means  provided  to 
cause  earth  to  stand  at  a  slope  steeper  than  it  would  naturally  assume. 

It  is  used  in  the  construction  of  parapets,  trenches,  and  other 
field  works.  Its  too  extensive  application  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  material  required, 
and  can  often  be  avoided  by  widening  and  sloping  to  a  safe  angle 
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the  sides  of  existing  trenches  as  well  as  by  the  provision  of  berms  or 
dielves  at  various  levels  (see  figs.  30-36  for  trench  profiles  requiring 
little  revetting). 

1163.  The  main  principle  in  revetting  trenches  is  to  revet  only 
the  lower  2  or  3  feet.  This  portion  of  trench  is  seldom  injured  by 
the  enemy's  fire,  while  higher  revetting  requires  more  time,  labor, 
and  material,  and  will  almost  certainly  block  the  trench  if  damaged 
by  shell  fire.  High  revetment  should  be  limited  to  the  repair  of 
damage  to  the  trench. 

1164.  The  best  method  of  revetting  trenches  is: 

(a)  Use  standard  A  frames,  spaced  3  feet  center  to  center  and 

supporting  sheets  of  corru- 
gated iron,  expanded  metal, 
planks,  or  brushwood  (fig. 
45). 

(6)  If  A  frames  are  not 
available  and  the  soil  per- 
mits, the  revetment  ma^r  be 
supported  hy  means  of  pick- 
ets driven  mto  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  and  braced  as 
shown  in  figure  50. 

(c)  The  sides  of  the  trench 
above  the  revetment  should 
be  cut  to  a  slope  of  about 
3/1,  leaving  a  berm  of  18 
inches  on  each  side  at  the 
foot  of  the  unrevetted 
slopes. 
The  order  in  which  the  revetment  of  trenches  should  be  under- 
taken is  as  follows  (figs.  30,  31,  35) : 

(a)  Revet  the  fire  step  and  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  in  fire 
trenches. 

(b)  Revet  the  lower  2  or  3  feet  in  communication  trenches. 

(c)  Revet  the  lower  2  or  3  feet  of  fire  trenches  above  the  fire  step, 
if  necessary. 

1166.  There  are  two  general  types  of  revetments: 

(a)  The  retaining  wall  type,  which  is  self-supporting  and  is  best 
smted  to  fills. 

(b)  The  superficial  type,  which  must  have  independent  supports 
and  is  best  suited  to  cuts. 
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Fig.  45.— Standard  "A"  frame,  spaced  3  feet 
center  to  center. 
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1166.  Ah  revetmenla  of  this  type  must  be  self-supjxirtinK,  they 
should  always  take  the  tonn  of  a  properly  built  retaining  waU,  i.  e., 
the  thickneBB  at  any  level  should  be  at  leaet  one-half  the  remaining 
height  and  the  average  thickneea  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 

1187_.  Sandbaji  revetmeiit  is  easily  and  quickly  constructed,  gives 
no  eplinteiB  Srani  shelling,  and  is  especially  uaoful  for  emergency 
noik,  for  repairs,  and  for  crowninjg.  In  laying  sandbf^  att^tion 
should  be  pud  tn  the  following  points,  some  of  which  are  illustrated 
in  figures  46  and  47. 

(o)  Tuck  in  bottom  comers  of  b^s  before  filling. 

(6}  Fill  bags  uniformly  about  three-quarters  tuD. 

(c)  Build  revetment  at  slope  41 . 


Fio.    46.— Sandlms  r 


Corrpct   method. 


(d)  lAy  bags  with  beds  perpendicular  to  slope, 

(e)  I^ay  bottom  row  as  h^ers  on  prepared  bed,  intermediate 
rows  alternating  headers  and  stretchers,  top  row  headers. 

(/)  I^y  bags  with  acams  and  choked  ends  inward. 

(0)  Break  joints  and  beat  bags  into  a  rectangular  shape. 

(ft)  A  sandbag  revetment  will  last  much  longer  if  netting,  prefer- 
ably doubled,  is  placed  over  the  face,  as  shown  in  figure  4S. 

116Ta.  Sod  revetmeivt  is  more  durable  than  sandbag  revetment, 
and  where  sod  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  its  use  is  rec- 
onmiended.  Sods  are  cut  18  inches  by  9  inches  bv  41  inches,  laid 
grass  down,  except  the  top  layer,  and  pinned  together  with  wooden 
p^B.  The  principles  c,  d,  e,  and  g  of  paragraph  1167,  for  sandbag 
revetment,  apply  equally  to  sod  revetment. 
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1168.  This  fonn  of  revetment  consists  of  two  parts:  The  revetting 
material,  which  retains  the  earth,  and  the  suppers,  which  hold  the 
revetting  material  in  place.  It  is  most  useful 
in  retainmg  the  slopes  of  trenches,  since  prac- 
tically no  additional  excavation  is  needed  to 
afford  space  for  the  revetment  itself. 

The  revetting  material  may  consist  of  corru- 
gated iron,  planks,  expanded  metal,  brushwood, 
wire  netting,  poles,  or  other  available  material. 

The  supports  may  be: 

(a)  Standard  A  frames,  for  use  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  as  described  in  paragraph 
1164.  Methods  of  placing  these  frames  around 
comers  in  traversed  trenches  are  shown  in 
figure  49. 

(6)  Anchored  revetting  pickets,  for  use  in  revetting  front  slopes  of 
fire  trenches  or  in  other  special  cases  where  high  revetment  is  required . 

rnMkM9  el  fMMJb 


tnird 


Fio.  48— Sandbag  revet- 
ment.   Reinforced. 


Fig.  49. 


Revetting  pickets  should  be  from  3  inches  to  3)  inches  in  diameter, 
straight,  pointed  at  the  small  end,  and  driven  into  the  ground  from 
1  to  IJ  feet. 
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Anchor  stakes  sjiould  be  driven  firmly  into  solid  ground  8  to  10 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  trench,  stag^^ered  so  as  to  avoid  a  plane  of 
weakness  parallel  to  the  trench,  and  mclined  so  as  to  be  perpendic- 
ular to  the  direction  of  pull  on  the  anchorage  wire. 

Anchorage  wires  should  pass  at  least  four  or  five  times  between 
picket  and  stake.  Each  time  take  a  round  turn  around  the  top  of 
picket  or  stake  and  then  tighten  with  a  rack  stick  or  windlass. 

(c)  Unanchored  revetting  pickets  for  use  only  with  low  revetments 
such  as  fire  steps.  They  are  supported  by  being  driven  from  2  to 
2i  feet  into  the  ground  and  must  always  be  braced  at  the  ground 
level,  as  shown  in  figure  50. 

(d)  Stmts  resting  against  opposite  walls  of  the  trench  for  use 
only  in  narrow  deep  trenches,  such  as  shell  slits  (fig.  51). 


Pig.  50. — Braced  revetting  pickets. 


Fig.  51. — Shell  sUt. 


1168a.  In  placing  wire-netting  revetment,  the  following  procedure 
should  be  observed: 

(a)  Cut  vertical  grooves  in  the  slope  at  about  3-foot  intervals  to 
hold  revetting  pickets. 

(6)  Drive  the  two  end  pickets  of  each  bay  first  and  anchor  them 
back  loosely. 

(c)  Stretch  a  double  thickness  of  wire  netting  taut  between  the 
two  end  pickets. 

((f)  Tighten  anchor  wires  so  that  the  end  pickets  set  back  into 
their  grooves. 

(e)  Drive  the  remaining  pickets  and  anchor  them  back  so  that 
they  set  into  the  grooves,  thus  drawing  the  wire  netting  tight  against 
the  surface  to  be  revetted. 
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1169.  In  placing  brush  revetment,  the  following  rules  should  be 
observed : 

(a)  Brush  should  be  clear  of  leaves  and  is  best  about  }  inch  in 
diameter. 

(6)  Pickets  should  be  driven  in  at  about  3-foot  intervals,  leaving 
from  4  to  6  inches  behind  them  for  the  brush. 

(c)  When  brush  has  been  built  up  to  the  top,  pickets  should  be 
firmly  anchored  back,  drawing  the  brush  close  against  the  slope  to 
be  revetted. 

Lookout  Posts. 

1169a.  When  located  in  a  trench,  lookout  posts  usually  consist  of 
niches  dug  in  the  interior  slope  of  the  trench  and  covered  from  the 
rear  by  a  sandbag  wall  and  on  top  by  a  splinter-proof  layer  (boards 
or  logs  with  a  top  layer  of  sandbags). 

1169b.  The  loopholes  are  reserved  for  the  lookouts  for  watching 
the  enemy  and  for  harrassing  fire;  during  combat,  the  men  fire  over 
the  parapet.  Loopholes  are  made  of  wood,  sandbags,  metal  shields, 
etc.    (Figs.  52,  53,  54,  and  55.) 

The  exterior  opening  should  be  concealed  by  a  cord  trelliswork  or 
other  means  that  will  allow  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  to  protrude. 

It  is  essential  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
whether  the  loophole  is  manned  or  not.  The  loophole  must  not 
therefore  have  as  a  background  the  sky,  or  a  wall,  or  other  object 
whose  color  contrasts  with  that  of  the  trench.  A  cloth  may  be  hung 
behind  the  head  of  the  lookout  to  furnish  the  background. 

Whenever  possible,  the  loophole  should  be  oblique  with  respect 
to  the  enemy^s  trench;  the  lootout  is  better  protected,  and  the  loop- 
hole is  less  visible  (see  fig.  56). 

Miscellaneous. 

Plans  for  automatic-rifle  positions,  snipers  posts,  ammunition 
recess,  and  latrines  are  shown  in  figures  56,  57,  58,  59,  and  60. 
Latrines  should  be  dug  as  deep  as  possible  under  existing  conditions 
and  should  have  covers  to  keep  out  flies.  They  should  be  disin- 
fected frequently.  Men  should  cover  their  excreta  with  earth. 
They  shomd  be  dug  in  as  lateral  trenches  from  communication 
trenches  and  paraUel  to  the  main  trenches. 
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Fig.  52. — Loophole  of  wood. 
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Fig.  53. — Loopholes  of  sandbags. 
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Fio.  56. — Automatic  rifle  positions. 
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Fig.  67. — Snipers*  post. 
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Fig.  58. — Deep  latrine,  box-seat  type. 
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Fig.  59.— Deep  latrine,  straddle  type 
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Fig.  60. — Standard  ammunition  or  grenade  box. 
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Machine  and  Field  Gun  EmpUcementB. 

1170.  HaOUne  gana  are  employed  in  the  fiie  trenches  or  in 
specially  prepared  emplacements  in  the  intervals. 

AitUleiy  IB  usually  placed  behind  the  line  of  infantry  d«jenae, 
natural  cover  being  utilized  as  far  as  poaaible. 

When  an  artillery  poeition  ia  in  flat  terrain  which  is  visible  to  the 
enemy,  gua.  pite  may  become  desirable  to  increase  the  concealment. 
The  diagrams,  figures  61  and  62,  show  types  of  hasty  and  deliberate 
intrenchments.  These  aSord  no  cover  from  overhead  fire  or  from 
observation  by  aircraft. 


Sec.  IV.— HASTY  ENTRENCHMENT  UNDER  FIRE. 

1171.  The  work  must  be  done  by  the  men  lying  prone  on  the  left 

Men  first  shift  their  positions  as  necessary  to  obtain  a  clear  field 
of  fire  to  the  front.    The  work  is  then  executed  as  follows: 

Lie  back  about  2  feet  from  the  selected  poeition  and  to  the  left  of 
it,  head  at  the  point  .7,  figure  63.  Tear  upany  vegetationavailable, 
and  heap  it  up  loosely  as  a  screen  at  full  arm's  lei^th  to  the  front. 

Lying  ou  the  left  side  and  using  the  intrenching  tool,  hack  the 
eartn  loose  into  a.  furrow  about  1^  feet  to  the  right  of  the  body  and 
eitend  it  as  far  to  the  front  and  rear  as  possible.  Scoop  out  the  earth 
and  heap  it  close  in  front  of  the  left  eye  and  shoulder. 
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Dig  toward  the  body  from  the  original  furrow  so  that  the  blade  of 
the  intrenching  tool  is  worked  under  the  hard  surface  crust.  Con- 
tinue to  scrape  the  earth  toward  the  parapet  and  to  widen  the  trench 
until  it  is  about  1}  feet  wide.  Any  lumps  available  should  be  used 
to  build  up  the  near  edge  of  the  parapet  as  steeply  as  possible.  The 
earth  should  be  so  dis^xieed  as  to  thicken  the  parapet  in  a  line  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  point  fn»n  which  the  most  accurate  fire 


Fia.  62.^DoIiberate  Intrenchment  for  field  artillery.    Suitable  type  when  depressioa 

is  necessary  for  concealment. 

appears  to  come,  or,  if  necessary,  extend  the  parapet  in  the  shape  of 
a  horseshoe  around  the  front  of  the  trench. 

When  the  depth  of  the  trench  reaches  about  6  inches  in  front 
and  12  inches  in  rear,  and  the  parapet  is  6  inches  high  and  bullet- 
proof (a  thickness  equal  to  the  lengtn  of  the  rifle  is  sufficient),  some 
vegetation,  if  any  is  available,  shoidd  be  scattered  over  the  ^mrapet 
to  conceal  the  fiesh  earth. 
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Each  maa  miwt  be  ready  to  lay  down  hie  intrenching  tool  and 
to  resume  firing  with  his  nfle  at  any  stage  of  Ihe  work. 

117S.  Adequate  cover  at  cloee  range  can  not  be  obtained  in  less 
than  35  nunut«e.  This  form  of  trench  is  ineffective  against  shrapnel 
fire.    A  rifle  pit  from  1}  to  2  feet  deep  and  bb  narrow  aa  practicable, 

-3-6"-^ 


Fio.  63.— Early  stages  ol  intrenchment  bv  rtflemen  lying  prone  in  theopen,  usinjr 
IntrenehiDg  tool  iindfr  fire.  I(  tindet  shrapEelflre  all  efiortashoulil  ba  directoa 
toward?  matmg  H  deep  hole  and  not  a  shallow  trench. 

with  a  parapet  about  1  foot  high,  is  the  beet  hasty  ehelter  agaiiiBt 
artillery  fire. 

To  construct  such  cover  from  the  Bkirmiaher'a  trench,  excavate 
the  pit  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  elbows,  until  sufficient  cover 
has  been  obtained. 
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Sec.  v.— OBSTACLES. 

1178.  In  field  warfare,  the  amount  of  artificial  obstacles  which, 
can  be  prepared  will  be  extremely  limited,  unless  materials,  time^ 
and  labor  are  abundant,  and  great  discrimination  is  neceswy  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  available  resources. 

There  are  t^ree  objects  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  arranging  a  system 
of  obstacles,  viz: 

1.  Obstacles  should  break  up  the  unity  of  action  and  cohesion 
of  the  attacking  troops. 

2.  They  should  tend  to  deflect  the  parties  thus  isolated  into  the 
best  swept  fields  of  fire. 

3.  They  should  finally  arrest  the  attackers  under  the  close  fire  of 
the  defenders.  . 

1174.  Obstacles  naturally  divide  into  deflecting  obstacles  and 
barrier  obstacles.  Deflecting  obstacles  may  be  placed  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  firing  points,  but  should  be  under  effective  fire. 
Natural  obstacles  on  the  ground,  such  as  hedges,  fences,  ditches, 
walls,  etc.,  are  modified  to  act  as  isolating  and  deflecting  obstacles. 

1175.  Barrier  obstacles  should  be  under  fire  throughout  every 
yard  of  their  length  and  within  close  range  of  the  defenders.  No 
part  of  the  obstacle  should  be  farther  than  100  yards  away;  in  the 
World  War  it  has  been  customary  to  place  them  much  closer.  The 
following  requirements  should  also  be  considered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  barrier  obstacles: 

1.  They  should  be  as  wide  as  time  and  material  will  allow. 

2.  They  should  afford  nO  cover  to  the  enemy. 

3.  They  should,  if  possible,  be  sheltered  from  artillery  fire. 

4.  They  should  be  strongest  at  those  points  which  are  under  the 
least  effective  fire. 

5.  They  should  be  difficult  to  remove  or  destroy,  to  cut  through, 
or  to  crawl  under,  or  climb  over. 

6.  They  must  not  betray  the  firing  points  and  must  be  concealed^ 

7.  They  should  be  constructed  with  passageways,  well  covered 
by  fire,  to  permit  the  ready  advance  of  me  defenders. 

1176.  The  most  usual  obstacles  are  the  following: 

1.  Heavy  abattls. — Lcurge  trees  felled  side  by  side,  branches- 
toward  the  enemy,  and  interlaced  with  support  wires  (usually 
barbed  wire),  closely  interlaced. 

2 .  Light  abattis . — Branches  cut  off  trees,  crowded  together,  securely 
anchored  down  to  the  ground,  and  interlaced  with  wire  as  above. 
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3.  Tree  entanclements. — ^Medium-size  trees  cut  nearly  through. 
3  or  4  feet  above  the  ground;  branches  forced  down  to  the  ground 
:and  securely  p^ged  down  and  the  stumps  used  as  posts  for  a  strong 
^wue  fence;  the  branches  are  interlaced  with  wire. 

4.  Wire  entanclements. — Fully  treated  below. 

5.  Inimdatlons. — ^The' flooding  of  areas  is  most  effective,  but  ordi- 
narily expeditionary  forces  wul  not  require  such  an  expedient  in 
"their  prosecution  of  military  operations. 

Sec.  VI.— WIRE  ENTANGLEMENTS. 

1177.  In&ntry  will  be  trained  in  the  construction  of  low  wire  en- 
tanglements, the  double-apron  fence,  and  portable  wire  obstacles 
<pars.  1184i  1185,  1186). 


Fig.  64. — ^Enfilade  of  entanglement. 
General  Principles. 

1178.  Barbed-wire  entonglements  should  be  located  in  accordance 
-with  the  following  principles: 

(fi)  They  must  be  covered  at  every  point  by  our  own  rifle  or  ma- 
•chme-eun  fire,  either  frontal  or  enfilade.  Special  emphasis  must 
be  laid  on  the  principle  that  the  entanglement  and  machine-gun 
T>ositions  shoiUd  be  so  sited  with  reference  to  each  other  that  the 
front  of  the  entanglement  is  swept  hy  the  fire  of  machine  guns, 
^his  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  siting  barbed-wire  en- 
i^mglements  (see  fig.  64).  Obstacles  have  no  inherent  value  of  their 
own;  they  serve  onlv  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fire  power  of  the  troops. 
If  the  attack  succeeds  in  neutrsdizing  the  troops  behind  the  wire,  the 
•entanglement  is  valueless. 
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(6)  They  must  not  be  so  far  from  the  trench  that  they  can  not  be 
kept  under  observation  and  control  at  all  times,  especially  at  night. 

(c)  They  must  not  be  so  close  to  our  own  trench  as  to  pennit  the 
enemy  to  approach  to  bombing  range  of  the  position  without  being 
discovered.  A  distance  varying  from  30  to  60  yiuxis  will  generally 
be  most  suitable. 

(d)  They  must  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  enemy's 
observation,  both  terrestrial  and  aerial,  especially  from  his  sround 
artiller^r  observation  stations.  Full  aavantl^^e  einould  be  tucen  of 
depressions  in  the  ^und,  tall  grass,  woods,  and  reverse  slopes. 

(e)  The  belt  of  wire  should ,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  paralleling  the 
fire  trench;  and  in  addition  it  should  be  irregular  in  wiath  and  height. 
The  first  consideration  will  prevent  the  enemy  artillery  from  ranging 
on  the  trenches  to  destroy  the  entanglement;  tiie  second,  fiom 
knowing  definitely  when  the  wire  has  been  destroyed. 

Special  precaution  must  be  taken  in  locating  the  entanglement  to 
avoid  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  is  occupied. 

Design. 

1179.  The  following  priQciples  govern  the  design  of  the  entangle- 
ments: 

(a)  Within  limits,  a  broad,  thin  entanglement  is  better  than  a  nar- 
row, thick  one;  the  former,  while  equally  effective,  is  less  liable  to 
destruction  by  artillery  fire,  as  well  as  less  visible. 

(6)  Two  belts  of  entanglements,  separated  by  a  space  of  from  10 
to  50  yards,  are  better  than  the  same  amount  of  entanglement  in 
one  belt. 

(c)  The  entanglement  must  be  well  supported  and  anchored  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  pickets  and  posts,  so  as  to  be  difficult  to 
fatten  out  or  drag  aside. 

(d)  Sufficient  barbed  wire  must  be  used  to  prevent  easy  penetra- 
tion. Some  loose  tangled  wire  in  the  entanglement  is  aimcult  to 
clear  aside  after  the  wire  is  cut. 

(e)  The  entanglement  should  be  provided  with  blinded  gaps  for 
the  passage  of  our  men.  A  gap  of  about  12  feet  in  every  50  yards 
is  usually  left.  Means  to  block  the  gaps  must  be  at  hand  (figs.  d5 
and  70). 

(f)  Tlie  entangletaent  should  present  in  its  first  stages  an  obstacle 
behind  which  the  wiring  party  can  work  under  protection  and  which 
can  be  subsequently  added  to  and  improved  as  desired. 
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Mattel. 

1180.  The  following  data  is  descriptive  of  the  materiel  employed 
in  the  construction  of  entanglements: 

Q)  Barbed  wire: 

(a)  Length. — The  lenfi:th  of  wire  on  a  reel  varies  from  50  yards 
to  100  yards.  Reels  will,  if  possible,  be  issued  in  standard  50-yard 
lengths. 


:^i'm 
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Gaps  in  belt  of  wire. 


(6)  Weight. — The  weight,  including  drum,  is  about  28  pounds 
for  the  100-yard  reel  and  15  pounds  for  the  50-yard  reel. 

(c)  Marking  end  oftoire. — The  plain  wire  securing  a  reel  of  barbed 
wire  must  be  cut,  and  a  piece  of  sandbag  or  white  cloth  tied  to  the 
running  end,  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  it  at 
night;  the  pieces  of  tin  on  the  wooden  drums  must  be  broken  off 
to  prevent  noise.  These  preparations  must  be  made  before  the 
materiel  is  taken  out  for  work. 
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r2)  Pickets: 
(a)  TToorfcn- 


WdgM  alMnil  9  lb*. 

; ir 


-h^ 


wt-r 


J- 


WmQM  BIKMIC  6  Blk 


;|i  ^ 


Fig.  66. 


Length... 
Diameter. 


Short. 


2^  feet. 

2|  to  3  inches. 


(6)  Screw  (see 

fig.  66)— 

Long. 

Medium. 

Short. 

Anchorage. 

T/Aneth 

5  feet 

3*  feet 

finch 

Hfeet 

finch 

6  pounds 

'PiftTTtetef ... 

finch 

Weight 

0  pounds. 

3  pounds. 

(c)  Angle  iron — 

Length,  5  feet  10^  inches  and  3  feet  6  inches. 
Weight,  10  pounds  and  6  pounds. 

{d)  All  bundles  of  screw  and  iron  pickets  should  be  prepared  for 
carrying  by  being  wrapped  with  a  sandbag  and  secured  in  at  least 
two  places  by  a  turn  of  plain  wire  with  the  ends  twisted  together. 
Enough  wire  must  always  be  left  at  the  ends  so  that  it  can  be  un- 
twisted by  hand  without  pliers. 

(c)  Bundles  of  lon|f  wooden  pickets  should  be  tied  together  in 
at  least  two  places  with  plain  wire.  Short  wooden  pickets  are  best 
carried  in  sandbags,  eight  in  each  bag;  two  bags  are  tied  together 
and  slung  over  the  shoulder. 
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(3)  Wiie  cutters : 

It  very  seldom  occurs  that  there  are  enough  wire  cutters  to  give 
a  pair  to  every  man  in  a  wiring  party  which  consists  of  not  more 
than  25  men.  If  stores  have  been  properly  prejMu^  beforehand, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  more  than  two  pairs  to  each  party,  which 
idiould  be  carried  for  use  in  emergency. 

(4)  Mauls: 

Coiled  rope  should  be  fastened  on  end  to  deaden  sound  (fig.  67). 
Where  rope  is  not  available,  sandbags  should  be  carried  for  use  as 
mufflers  on  heads  of  pickets. 


race  d  HHWi  5id<v»«v  «#  m««i 

Fio.  67. — Coiled  rope  on  mauL 

1181.  The  task  of  throwing  loose  wire  into  an  entanglement  is  a 
long  and  tedious  one.  It  is  made  very  much  easier  and  quicker  if 
the  wire  is  coiled  in  a  spiral  beforehajid.  Spirals  are  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  following  methods: 

Drive  two  3-foot  stakes,  3  feet  apart,  and  two  more,  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  two,  1.5  feet  apart  (fig.  68).  Then  wind  75  yards  of 
barbed  wire  around  the  diamond-shaped  framework  thus  formed, 
gradualhr  working  it  up  the  stakes  in  a  spiral.  Finally,  take  the 
spiral  off  the  stakes  and  tie  it  together  in  four  places  with  plain  wire. 

A  man  can  easily  carry  a  spiral  thus  made  on  his  shoulder  in  a 
trench. 
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Fio.  68.— Framework  for 
making  spirals. 


FiQ.  69.— Winch  for  making  spirals. 


1182.  The  following  are  oonvenient  approximations  of  man  loads: 


Average 

total 
weight. 


Wooden  pickets: 

Long 

Short 

Screw  pickets: 

Lone 

Medium 

Angle-iron  pickets: 

Long.. 

Short 

Barbed  wire: 

100-yard  reeL... 

50-yard  reel 

Loose  wire--spirals . 
Anchwage  pickets. . 


Pounds. 


36 
36 

45 
27 

28 
30 
20 
26 


Time  and  Men  Required. 

1183.  The  following  table,  showing  time  and  men  reanired  to 
construct  the  different  standard  entanglements,  is  basea  on  the 
assumption  that  work  is  carried  out  under  the  following  conditions, 
with  good  average  parties,  not  picked  men: 
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(a)  Stores  are  taken  up  by  a  separate  carrying  party  as  far  as  the 
fire  trendi  only. 

(6)  The  entanglement  is  erected  40  to  50  yards  from  the  fire 
trench;  stores  have,  therefore,  to  be  carried  out  that  distance  by  the 
wiring  party. 

(c)  Men  work  equipped  to  meet  attacks. 


Pattern  and  length. 

Wiring  party. 

Carrying 
party. 

Aver- 
age 
time 

day- 
light. 

Aver- 
age 

■Hmtx 

P.O. 

Men. 

P.O. 

Men. 

time 
night. 

50  yards  low  or  knee-high  wire 

50  yards  double  apron  fence 

1 
1 

7 
9 

1 
1 

17 
15 

Min. 
30 
30 

Hours. 
i-1 

The  size  of  the  carrying  parties  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  avoid 
delaying  the  wiring  party  on  account  of  lack  of  material.  The 
carrying  parties  defiiied  in  above  tables  can  carry  at  one  trip  suffi- 
cient stores  for  50  yards  of  entanglement.  If  more  than  50  yards 
are  to  be  constructed  and  all  the  material  is  to  be  csurried  in  one 
trip  before  the  wiring  party  commences  work,  the  carrying  parties 
must  be  proportionately  increased.  If,  for  example,  200  vards 
of  entanglement  are  to  be  constructed,  a  carrying  party  of  four 
times  the  strength  of  that  given  will  be  necessary.  Il  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wiring  party  is  to  be  supplied  by  repeated  trips  of  tiie 
carrying  party,  the  amoimt  of  wire  carried  at  each  trip  must  be 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wiring  party  until  the  next  return  of  the 
carrying  party,  and  the  time  required  for  the  round  trip  to  the 
materiel  depot  must  therefore  be  considered .  If,  for  example,  the 
round  trip  to  the  materiel  deppt  required  1  hour  and  the  length  of 
the  entanglement  is  200  yards  or  more,  the  strength  of  the  carrying 
party  required  will  be  twice  that  given  in  the  table. 

For  long  lengths  of  entanglement  (over  100  yards)  a  small  addi- 
tional carr)ring  party  of  three  or  four  men  is  formed  to  supply  the 
wiring  party  with  material  for  the  fire  trench  and  to  serve  as  re- 
placements for  casualties. 
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Description  of  the  Standard  Obstacles. 

Low  (or  Knee-HIgh)  Entanglement, 

1184.  This  entanglement  (fig.  76^  consists  of  three  rows  of  medium 
pickets,  a  horizontal  wire  along  tne  top  of  each  row,  one  diagonal 
wire  in  each  of  the  two  bays  formed  by  the  three  rows,  and,  finally, 
loose  wire  thrown  into  the  bays. 

It  is  not  a  very  effective  entanglement;  its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  conspicuous.  It  is  the  slowest  entanglement  to 
erect  at  night,  if  screw  pickets  are  used,  as  the  latter  are  very  hard 
to  find.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  laying  down  a  spun 
yam  line  or  tracing  tape. 

Double-Apron  Fence. 

1186.  This  entanglement  (fig.  77)  consists  of  four  horizontal  strands 
on  the  fence  and  t£*ee  (including  the  trip  wire)  on  each  apron. 

Belts  of  double-apron  fences  form  an  excellent  framework  for  a 
wide  obstacle;  loose  wire  can  be  thrown  in  between  the  bays  for 
thickening  purposes. 

Portable  Wire  Obstacles. 

1186.  These  special  forms  consist  of  various  different  shapes  of 
framework  upon  which  barbed  wire  is  strung.    They  are  used: 

(a)  To  block  gaps  in  the  entanglement. 

(b)  As  an  emergency  obstacle  tnrown  out  in  front  of  the  trenches. 

(c)  To  barricade  narrow  streets  in  defended  villages  and  trenches 
leading  toward  the  enemy. 

(d)  To  make  emergency  repairs  to  entanglements  partially 
destroyed  by  the  enemy's  fire. 

1187.  The  principal  form  of  portable  obstacle  for  use  by  infantry 
is  the  knife  rest.  This  obstacle  consists  of  a  framework  of  wood  or 
iron^  upon  which  barbed  wire  is  strung.  The  iron  framework  is  col- 
lapsible and  hence  easier  to  transport  than  the  wooden  type;  it  has 
the  further  advantage  of  greater  invisibility  and  strength.  In  shaj)e 
the  framework  of  the  knife  rest  resembles  a  common  sawbuck.  It  is 
the  most  used  of  the  portable  obstacles.    (See  figs.  70  and  71.) 
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Pig.  70. — Large  feolfe  rest  (wood). 


I     I 


Fio.  71. — Method  o(  blocking  trencb  with  knlte  ceaL 
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Wire  Drills. 

1188.  The  following  general  rules  apply  to  all  drills.  (See  figs. 
76  and  77.) 

A.  Order  of  work: 

In  the  following  drille  all  men  have  been  ^ven  a  number  and  the 
several  groups  a  letter;  the  tasks  should  be  initiated  in  the  order  in 
which  the  men  are  numbered,  and  the  groups  should  work  in  echelon 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  men  doing  different  tasks  will  not 
be  in  each  other's  way  and  groups  never  cross  paths. 

B.  PicdLets: 

(a)  Spacing, — ^The  p.  o.  determines  the  location  of  the  pickets  in 
one  row  by  means  of  pacing;  in  the  other  rows  the  pickets  are  located 
by  eye  opposite  the  center  of  the  intervals  in  the  preceding  row. 

{h)  Lmf%na  out. — ^Pickets  should  sdways  be  carried  under  the 
left  arm  and  placed  on  the  ground  with  tne  right  hand  and  in  such 


Fio.  72. — ^Right  and  wrong  way. of  running  out  a< 

coil  of  barbed  wiie. 

a  way  that  the  end  of  the  screw  or  the  point  of  the  picket  faces  the 
enemy,  indicating  the  spot  at  which  the  picket  is  to  be  erected. 

(c)  Erection. — Screw  pickets  must  be  screwed  in  so  that  the  loops 
are  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  entanglement  and  the  top  loop  points 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  men  are  working,  i.  e. ,  toward  the  start- 
ing point.    This  rule  is  essential  in  order  to  facilitate  placing  wires. 

\a)  Anchor  pickets. — Wooden  pickets  used  as  holdfasts  should  be 
driven  in  roughly  at  rijg^ht  angles  to  the  stay  wire  attached  to  them, 
but  screw  andiorace  pickets  must  be  directed  in  prolongation  of  the 
stay  wire  to  avoid  being  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  strain. 

C.  Burning  out  wires: 

In  running  out  barbed  wire  two  men  work  together;  one  man 
holds  the  red  and  the  other  stretches  the  wire  and  fastens  it  to  the 
pickets.  The  stake  on  which  the  reel  is  carried  must  be  small 
enough  to  permit  the  coil  to  revolve  easily,  and  it  must  be  so  held 
that  the  wire  runs  from  underneath  the  reel,  as  otherwise  the  wire 
tends  to  rise  into  the  holder's  face.    (Fig.  72.) 
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D.  Fixing  wires: 

(a)  Men  fixing  the  wires  must  always  work  facing  the  enemy. 
(6)  To  fix  wire  in  top  eye  of  screw  picket:  Pull  the  standing  end 
taut  and  slip  the  wire  up  into  the  eye;  turn  the  running  end  up  over 


Qunwii(  cnd- 


Tcp  ne  Mil  Wirt  focsed  2'^  Operdhon.  Bunnv  end  tunied  Wire  threaded  n  eye  and  amad 

\fnioif.  OKf  towaitb  fhc  end  of  loop  turn  taken  hdowilie  tyc 

Fio.  73. — ^Method  of  fastening  barbed  wire  on  picket. 

the  eye,  thus  threading  the  wire  in  the  eye;  then  take  a  turn  with 
the  running  end  arounct  the  picket  below  the  eye.     (See  fig.  73.) 

(c)  To  fix  the  wire  in  lower  eye  of  screw  pickets  when  there  is 
already  a  wire  in  the  top  eye: 


Qimntn^  tnd.. 


U  «  >  Cumwi^wg 


VAre  iorccd  up  ihb  a  k>wer  e^  cf  jMcket  bi^iit -fira^d  ofr  cm  the  running  end 

and  ttt  \fk^  taken  roun^  the  picket  abo«  Ihe  eye 

Pio.  74. — ^Method  of  fastening  barbed  wire  on  pickets. 

(1)  Pull  the  standing  end  taut  and  slip  the  wire  up  into  the  eye. 
Then  take  the  bight  on  the  running  ena,  pass  it  around  the  picket 
above  the  eve,  then  finish  off  by  taking  a  turn  with  the  bight  on  the 
running  end  (see  fig.  74). 
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(2)  If  one  eye  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pickets  from  the 
others,  the  wire  must  be  forcea  down  into  the  eye,  and  the  bight 
on  the  running  end  passed  around  the  picket  under  the  eye. 

The  above  rules,  (6)  and  (c),  apply  in  whichever  way  the  wire 
men  are  working,  from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right;  if  they  are  carried 
out,  the  wire  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  eye  Jh^aidm^'^ttr 

and  can  not  slip  up  or  down  the  picket;        ^^ 
also,  if  one  bay  is  cut,  the  wire  in  the 
bays  on  either  side  remains  taut  and  does 

not  sUp  though  the  eyes.  >^pk>.   inpw.r> 

(a)  To  fix  the  wire  to  wooden  pickets,     "  "  "  "  "^ 
take  two  turns  aroimd  the  picKet,  the 
second  turn  binding  the  first. 

(e)  To  fix  one  wire  to  another  adjacent  t7ii»  end  down  tnd  under 

to  it,  a  short  length  of  smooth  wire  may       yiq.  75.— Windlassing  wire, 
be  used,  or  the  two  wires  may  be  twisted 

t(^ether  bv  means  of  a  rack  stick  as  shown  in  Figure  75.    This 
method  is  known  as  ''windlassing." 

£.  Loose  wire  and  trip  wire: 

The  addition  of  loose  wire  and  a  trip  wire  makes  the  entangle- 
ment more  efficient.  The  organization  of  the  wiring  party  is  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  two  spare  men  for  this  task.  If  circumstances 
require  the  omission  of  the  trip  wire  and  the  loose  wire,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  rest  of  the  party  is  not  a£Fected. 

Drill  1. 


1189.  Drill  for  50  yards  length  standard  low  (or  knee-kigh)  wire 
entanglements. 
Materials : 

Nine  bundles  containing  six  medium  pickets  each. 

Two  100-yard  coils  and  three  50-yard  coils  of  barbed  wire. 
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Tasks  of  wiring  party. 


■Group. 

No. 

First  task. 

Second  task. 

Third  task. 

Fourth  task. 

Fifth  task. 

P.O. 

Direction  and  supervision. 

A 

B 
C 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 

Carry  out  3 
bundles 

pickets  and 
2coU8(100 

yards)  barb- 
ed wire. 

Carry  out  3 

bundles 
pickets  and 

3  coils  (50 
yards)  barb- 
ed wire. 

Carry  out  3 

bundles 
pickets  and 

4  spirals. 

Lay  out  and 
screw  in  cen- 
ter line  of 
pickets. 

Lay  out  and 
screw  in  out- 
er line  of 
pickets. 

Lay  out  and 
screw  in  in- 
ner line  of 
pickets. 

Diagoaal  wire 

in  enemy 

bay. 

Horizontal 
wire  on  outer 
line  of  pickets. 

Loose  wire 

in  enemy 

bay. 

Diagonal  wire 
in  home  bay. 

Horizontal 
wire  on  center 
line  of  pickets. 

Loose  wire 

in  home 

bay. 

horizontal 
wire  on  inner 
line  of  pickets. 

(3)  Four  spirals. 
Wiring  party: 

One  p<  o.  and  seven  men.    The  p.  o.  carries  cutting  pliers,  and 
each  of  the  party  a  windlassing  stick;  gloves  as  required. 
Carrying  party: 
One  p.  o.  and  17  men. 
Details: 

(1)  The  p.  0.  leads  out  the  whole  i)arty  and  has  all  his  stores 
•dumped  in  some  convenient  place  behind  or  near  the  head  of  the 
task.  Each  group  is  responsible  for  its  own  stores  as  detailed  above; 
A  being  tiie  laiger  group  will  be  ready  first. 

(2)  When  resuiy  the  j).  o.,  followed  by  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  paces  out 
the  center  line  and  indicates  to  No.  1  where  to  lay  pickets.  As  soon 
as  No.  1  has  finished  his  bundle,  he  screws  in  6  pickets.  The  p.  o. 
follows  the  same  procedure  with  Nos.  2  and  3,  who  complete  the 
laying  out  of  the  center  line. 

(3)  As  soon  as  the  p.  o.  has  thus  laid  out  his  center  line  of  pickets, 
he  returns  to  the  head  of  the  task  and  supervises  the  laying  of  the 
outer  and  inner  line  of  pickets  by  B  and  0  groups. 
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(4^  As  soon  as  A  group  has  finished  its  i)ickets,  it  returns  to  the 
head  of  the  work  and  puts  on  the  diagonal  in  the  outer  bay.  No.  1 
runs  out  the  coil,  No.  2  fixes  wire  on  the  outer  line  of  pickets,  and 
No.  3  fixes  the  wire  on  the  center  line  of  pickets. 

(5)  As  soon  as  B  group  has  finished  its  pickets,  it  returns  to  the 
head  of  the  work  and  puts  the  horizontal  wire  on  the  outer  line  of 
pickets;  No.  4  runs  out  the  coil  and  No.  5  fixes  the  wire  on  the  pickets. 

(6)  As  soon  as  C  group  has  finished  its  pickets,  it  throws  the 
spirsil  wire  into  the  outer  ba^r,  two  spirals  in  each  50-yard  bay. 

(7)-  When  B  ^oup  has  finished  the  horizontal  wire  on  the  outer 
line  of  pickets,  it  comes  back  to  the  head  of  the  work  and  puts  the 
horizontal  wire  on  the  center  line  of  pickets.  Similarly,  A  group 
and  C  group  return  to  the  head  of  the  work  and  repeat  in  the  home 
bav  the  operations  described  in  (4)  and  (6). 

(8)  Finally  B  group  puts  the  horizontal  wire  on  the  inner  line  of 
pickets. 

DrIU  2. 

1190.  Drill  for  50  yards  standard  double-apron  fence. 
Materials'. 

(1)  Four  bundles  containing  4  (long)  pickets  each. 

(2)  Four  bimdles  containing  8  anchorage  pickets  each. 

(3)  Fourteen  50-yard  coils  barbed  wire  (or  two  100-yard  coils)  and 
ten  50-yard  coils. 

Wiring  party : 

One  p.  o.  and  9  men.    The  p.  o.  carries  cutting  pliers,  and  each 
of  the  party  a  windlasEong  stick.'  Gloves  as  required. 
Canylng  party : 
One  p.  0.  ana  15  men. 
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Tasks: 


Group. 

Na 

r.  O. 

A 

1 
2 
3 

B 

4 

5 

C 

6 

7 

D 

8 
9 

First  task. 


Second  task.     Third  task. 


Fourth  task. 


Fifth  task. 


Direction  and  supervision. 


Carry  out  3 
bundles 
pickets. 

Carry  out  2 
bundles  an- 
,  chorage 
pickets. 

Carry  out 

2  bundles  . 

aUchivage- 

pickets. 


Screw  in 
long  pickets. 


Screw  in 
front  anchor- 
age pickets. 


Screw  tn 
rear  anchor- 
age pickets. 


Carry  out  1  bundle  of 

pickets  and  14  coils 

barbed  wire. 


Front  diag- 
onal wire. 


Front  trip 
wire. 


Second  hori- 

Kontal  wire 

on  front 

apron. 

Top  horizon- 
tal wire  on 
front  apron. 


Bottom  wire 
on  fence. 


Second  wire 
on  fence. 


Third  wire 
on  fence. 


Top  wire 
on  fence. 


Rear  diag- 
onal wire. 


Top  horizon- 
tal wire  on 
rear  apron. 

Second  hori- 
zontal wire 
on  rear 
apron. 

Trip  wire 
on  rear 
apron. 


Details : 

(1)  The  p.  o.  leads  out  the  whole  party  to  the  head  of  the  work,  and 
A,  B,  and  C  groups  undo  their  bimdles  when  ready.  The  p.  o. 
paces  out  and  indicates  to  A  group  where  to  lay  its  pickets,  com- 
mencing with  No.  1  and  finishing  with  No.  3.  Having  done  this, 
the  p.  o.  returns  to  the  head  of  the  work,  picks  up  the  fourth  bundle- 
which  D  group  has  brought  out,  walks  back  again,  and  lays  out  thi» 
bundle;  cul  numbers  of  A  eroup,  as  they  finish  four  pickets,  join  th& 
p.  o.  and  screw  in  the  last  four  pickets. 

(2)  Meanwhile  B  and  C  group,  getting  the  direction  from  the- 
center  line  of  the  long  pickets,,  lay  out  and  screw  in  the  whole  of  the- 
anchorage  pickets,  No.  4  beine  responsible  for  the  anchorage  picket 
at  the  head  of  the  work,  and  No.  7  for  the  anchorage  picket  at  the 
end  of  the  work.  Each  number  of  both  groups  lays  out  and  screws 
in  his  own  bundle  of  pickets. 

(3)  Meanwhile,  D  group  brings  out  the  remainder  of  the  stores 
and  dumps  them  at  any  convenient  spot  indicated  by  the  p .  o .  Thia 
requires  each  man  to  make  four  journeys. 

(4)  As  soon  as  A  group  has  finished  its  pickets,  it  returns  to  the 
head  of  the  work  and  puts  on  the  front  diagonal  wire.    No.  1  runs 
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cmt  the  coil,  No.  2  fixes  the  ^ire  on  the  pickets,  and  No.  3  fixes  the 
wire  on  the  anchorage  pickets. 

(5)  As  B,  0.  and  D  groups  finish  their  second  task  (see  tasks),  they 
return  to  the  head  of  the  work  and  put  the  horizontal  wire  on  the 
aprons.  Nos.  4.  6,  and  8  respectively  run  but  the  coils,  while  Nos. 
5,  7,  and  9  windlass  the  wires  on  the  diagonal  wire.  In  doing  this, 
Nos.  5,  7,  and  9  should  not  step  over  the  diagonal  wire  but  walk 
around  Ihe  posts,  lifting  their  wire  over  the  posts,  and  then  down  into 
position  OD  the  diagonal  wire. 

(6)  As  they  finish  each  tadc,  the  various  groups  return  to  the  head 
of  the  work  and  take  up  the  next  task  in  the  oiaer  given. 

All  men  work  behina  the  wire  at  all  times. 

Nos.  1  and  2  must  be  careful  to  put  the  diagonal  wire  on  rather 
slack*  it  automatically  tightens  when  the  horizontal  wires  are  wind- 
lassea  on. 

All  diagonal  wires  and  apron  wires  are  begun  and  finished  on  the 
end  anchorage  pickets.  The  horizontal  strands  on  the  fence  are  not 
carried  down  to  the  end  anchorage  pickets. 

If  wooden  or  angle-iron  pickets  are  used,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  No.  3 
and  the  p.  o.  work  together,  No.  2  and  the  p.  o.  holding  up  the  pickets- 
while  Nos.  1  and  3  drive  them  in  with  the  maul. 

Sec  Vn.— DEFENSE  OF  TOWNS  AND  YDXAGES. 

General  Principles. 

1191.  Villages. — Villages  of  well-built  houses  can  often  be  turned 
to  excellent  advantage  for  defensive  purposes,  and  the  issue  of  manv 
important  battles  has  depended  on  their  capture.  The  outer  buila- 
in^  and  inclosure  walls  facing  the  attack  not  only  afford  a  strong 
firmg  line,  but  the  interior  and  rear  of  the  village  furnish  good  cover 
for  supports  and  reserves.  An  obstinate  step-by-step  defense  can 
be  arranged  by  the  use  of  interior  buildings  and  street  barricades. 

In  preparing  a  village  for  defense,  the  strong  main  line  should  be 
provided  along  the  outer  edge  by  putting  walls  of  buildings  and 
inclosures  in  a  defensible  condition.  If  the  village  is  subjected  to 
artillery  fire,  the  main  line  of  defense  should  be  placed  in  fire  trenches 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  outer  line  of  the  village,  with  ample 
<;overed  communications  leading  to  the  rear.  The  front  lines  should 
be  divided  into  definite  sectors  of  defense  to  which  complete  units, 
companies  or  battalions,  are  assicTied.  Interior  lines  of  defense  may 
be  prepared  along  streets  parallel  to  the  front,  and  a  final  stand  made 
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in  any  strong  central  building  in  an  open  Bpa<^e,  sucn  as  the  church 
or  courtliouse.  Machine  guns  cfth  be  ueed  effectively  iiom  behind 
barricades  sweeping  the  etreeta  leading  to  the  front.  Good  commu- 
uicatione  are  an-  important  feeture  in  the  defense  of  a  village,  and 
these  should  receive  especial  care,  the  necessary  openings  through 
walls  heing  proWded  for  this  puipoae.  Artillery  for  the  defense  of 
villagea  should  be  placed  outaide  and  to  the  re&r  of  the  flanks. 

1192.  To  occupy  a  tUIbkc  ae  a  military  post,  the  following  general 
rules  should  be  observed : 

First  select  some  suitable  and  substantial  building  as  a  stronghold, 
and  determine  whether  it  would  be  beet  to  occupy  me  whole  village, 
or  a  part  only.    Avoid  wooden  houses  and  thatched  loofs,  and  prefer 
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brick  houses  to  those  of  stone,  selecting  such  as  mutually  Hank  each 
other.  Take  care  that  the  amount  of  ground  occupied  be  not  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  men  available  for  the  defense.  Salient  points 
must  be  strengthened  as  much  as  poagible;  all  houses  not  occupied 
by  the  defense  which  may  be  of  the  least  use  to  the  attack  must  be 
demolished.  OuiMde  the  defenses,  destroy  all  walls,  thick  hedges, 
andanycoverwhichmaybeparallelgenerally  to  the  place,  and  leave 
such  as  may  be  perpendicular  to  it,  and  which  will  therefore  be  enfi- 
laded and  cause  obstruction,  /nstife  the  place,  reverse  this  rule -uwi 
ditches,  pailings,  and  thin  hedges  outside  the  place  may  be  left. 
He<^s,  walb,  etc..  may  be  incorporated  with  the  general  line  of 
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defenae.  Long  walls  may  receive  flank  defense  by  means  of  tam~ 
bouTB  or  projectile  small  angular  stockade-works;  communicatioua 
may  also  be  thue  covered. 
The.Btreeta  may  be  bar- 
ricaded and  the  houses 
loopholed ;  great  care 
must  be  ^ven  to  the  com- 
munications with  the 
stronghold,  and  also  that 
barricadea  be  not  in  posi- 
tion to  be  taken  in  re- 
verse; in  tliin  case  other 
barricades  must  be 
formed  in  rear. 

1193.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  walls  and 
buildings  form  a  danger- 
ous bacltground  for  men 
close  in  front  of  them,  on 
account  ol  the  ricochet 
from  bullets  which  strike 
the  wall  and  glance  off; 
and  fire  cover  should  Titver 
be  inade  in  ruth  tituatioru 
vrilAout  an  ample  back  par- 
apet or  paradot  of  toft  rna- 
terial.  Walla  or  houses 
should  never  be  relied  on 
as  a  petition  for  the  main 
firing  line  in  any  situation 
exposed  to  artillery  fire. 
Theii  principal  vuue  io 
for  the  control  of  streets 
intheheartof  a  tows,  and 
other  situations  where 
they  can  not  be  located  by 
the  enemy's  artillery. 

lift*.  HoDses.— Loop- 
holes should  be  made  in 
the  walls  and  at  the  angles, 
ricaded  throu^out,  but  must  be 


I  ■ 

Fm.  79. — DefeoBlTe  etreet  barricadea. 

The  upper  windows  need  not  be  bar- 
'  ■" "   ""  '"  a  height  of  6  feet  from  the 
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floorine.  Balconies  may  be  streng^ened  and*  made  bullet-proof, 
being  looplioled  at  the  base  in  order  to  give  fire  from  beneath  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall;  suitable  overhanging  constructions  of  a  similar 
nature  may  be  formed  by  beams  of  timber^  these  being  passed 
through  the  wall  and  secured  inside  to  the  joists  of  the  floorm'g;  it 
would  be  advisable  to  construct  them  over  outer  doors.  Especial 
care  must  be  given  to  the  communications  inside  the  building,  stair- 
cases being  partially  removed  and  ladders  substituted .  If  the  outer 
wall  be  liable  to  be  weakened  by  artillery  fire,  the  flooring  inside 
should  be  supported  by  stanchions. 

Plenty  of  water  must  be  available,  in  casks,  etc.,  within  the  build- 
ing. All  windows  and  doors  of  the  lower  stories  should  be  well 
barricaded  and  secured,  and  ditches  cut  around  the  house. 


Fig.  80.— Methods  of  loopholing  walls  at  various  heights. 

1195.  Figs.  81  and  82  illustrate  particular  examples  of  firine  from 
behind  the  walls  of  houses.  The  occasions  when  it  is  permissible  to 
make  use  of  buildings  as  fire  cover  have  already  been  discussed .  Ai 
a  general  rule  it  will  he  quicker  to  make  use  of  the  existing  openings— 
namely,  doors  and  windows — than  to  cut  fresh  loopholes.  The  treat- 
ment illustrated  in  these  figures  is  apphcable  to  either  a  door  or  a 
window. 

In  Fig.  81  a  window  opening  is  shown  blocked  with  a  pile  of  csacks, 
boxes,  trunks,  a  chest,  cupboard  fiUed  with  bullet-proof  mateiial, 
with  a  loophole  for  shooting  through.    The  height  of  the  loophole 
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NoTB. — If  a  noiTower  support  th&n  the  table  ahown  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  aacka,  etc.,  tke  rifleman  can  stand  on  the  floor,  aod 
leea  material  will  be  needed  to  provide  cover. 

11B6.  In  Fig.  82  a  large  gateway  or  door  is 
Bbown  boardea  acroae  on  the  inside,  and  the 
boarding  shored  up  by  struts  wluch  bear 
against  a  beam  nailed  to  the  floor,  or  if  laid  on 
the  ground,  kept  in  place  by  pickets  driven 
behind  it,  and  a  bar  aoove  nailed  to  upri^te| 
which  in  their  turn  support  and  strengthen 
the  boardinK.  The  hollow  space  between  the 
boarding  and  the  door,  mhich  Mhauidnot  be  leu 
than  6  inehet,  is  filled  with  small  stones,  road 
metal,  etc  Loopholes  may  be  made  of  rough 
board  similar  in  ehape  to  Fig.  52.  Windows 
may  be  treated  in  the  s^e  manner,  the  glass  ^t',^^' f^^SS^ 
being  fiiBt  removed  m  all  cases.  up  on  InaldB.) 

Sec.  Vin.— DEMOLITIONS. 
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ments  of  the  enemy,  to  frustrate  his  plans,  and,  by  the  removal  of 
obstacles,  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  our  own  forces.  Demolition 
is  permissible  only  as  a  military  necessity  and  should  be  carried  no 
further  than  military  necessity  demands. 

In  time  of  peace  demolition  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
conflagration,  or  for  similar  purposes,  where  the  value  of  the  objects 
saved  may  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  objects  destroyed. 

1198.  The  means  of  demolition  best  adapted  to  military  x>urp06es 
are  fiie  and  explosives;  mechanical  means  may  also  sometimes  be 
used .  Which  of  these  is  best  in  a  given  case  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances. If  time  permits  and  there  is  little  danger  of  fire  spreadme 
farther  than  intended,  it  is  easier  and  simpler  to  bum  docks  and 
buildings  than  to  use  explosives.  Explosives  are  specially  suited 
for  destroying  iron  and  brick  structures,  or  masonry  bridges,  etc. 
Again^  a  timber  bridge  will  fall  if  cut,  and  explosives  furnish  a  means 
for  domg  this  without  being  on  it  at  the  time;  but  if  not  pressed  for 
time  burning  is  as  good,  or  oetter. 

Destruction  by  mechanical  means  is  too  simple  to  require  and  too 
varied  to  permit  detailed  description.  Where  absolute  destruction 
is  required,  as  in  case  of  food  supplies,  munitions  of  war,  structural 
materials,  etc.,  fire  is  the  only  recourse. 

1199.  Demolitions  by  the  landing  force  are  not  likely  to  be  exten- 
sive .  Where  explosives  are  required ,  the  outfit  is  largely  improvised 
from  the  charges  of  the  naval  defense  mines  that  ships  carry .  Where 
much  demolition  work  has  to  be  done,  dynamite  or  ordinary  blasting 
powder  can  probably  be  acquired  for  that  purpose.  These  materials, 
though  not  suitable  for  carrying  on  shipboard  are  so  widely  used  that 
they  are  cheap  and  readily  obtainable  in  large  quantities. 

Trinitrotoluol,  being  a  service  explosive,  may  perhapo  be  used 
for  demolition  work.  Loose  T.  N.  T.  can  be  maae  up  in  sausage 
form,  in  bags  of  light  duck,  and  is  very  convenient  in  that  form. 
Wire  nails  can  be  safely  driven  through  it  to  attach  such  tubes 
around  timbers  in  an  encircling  chain,  and  the  detonators  stuck  in 
through  slits  made  with  a  knife.  These  tubes  are  convenient  to 
carry,  they  can  be  cut  to  desired  length  with  a  knife,  and  the  ends 
tied  with  twine  after  dumping  a  little  out.  In  blowing  up  flat 
shapes  a  primer  on  each  side  should  be  used  to  insure  good  detona- 
tion, particularly  if  the  tube  is  thin. 

1200.  The  strength  of  the  various  types  of  explosives  differs 
somewhat,  both  with  their  nature  and  with  the  means  of  detonation. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  the  landing  force,  all  forms  of  high  explosive, 
such  as  dynamite,  T.  N.  T.,  gun  cotton,  etc.,  may  be  considered 
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as, having  equal  strength,  if  a  suitable  detonator  is  used.  Gun- 
powder requires  at  least  four  times  as  large  a  charge  as  does  high 
explosive. 

1201.  Detonatioii. — ^Explosion  is  produced  by  detonation,  for 
which  purpose  a  small  cap  or  detonator  of  fulminate  is  inserted  in 
the  charge,  ^  csdlecl  a  primer.  The  chai^ee  of  f tdminate  in  commercial 
caps  vanes  from  8  to  30  grains,  according  to  size.  Wet  guncotton 
requires  aJso  a  dry  guncotton  primer.  Both  cap  and  primer  must 
be  kept  dry. 

The  cap  may  be  fired  by  means  of  a  powder  fuse  or  by  el^tricity. 
The  latt^  is  the  preferred  method,  but  requires  a  magneto-electnc 
exploder  and  lead  wires.  If  these  are  not  available,  tne  fulminate 
may  be  ignited  by  means  of  a  powder  fuse  Two  classes  of  fuse  are 
employed,  known  as  time. and  instantaneous.  They  are  distin- 
guishea  by  the  color  of  their  wrappings^  and  by  a  frapping  thread 
wound  on  the  instantaneous  fuse  so  that  it  may  oe  distinguished  by 
touch  at  night,  from  the  time  fuse.  Nonnally  the  color  of  the 
envelope  of  me  time  fuse  is  black ;  that  of  the  instantaneous  fuse,  red . 

Time  fuse  bums  at  the  rate  of  about  3  feet  per  minute;  instanta- 
neous fuse,  120  feet  per  second  or  more.  Caps  and  fuses  must  be 
kept  away  from  other  explosives. 

The  detonator  is  stuck  in  one  end  of  a  stick,  and  the  ends  of  the 
wrapper  tied  around  with  twine.  The  leading  wires  (if  used)  are 
given  a  hitch  around  the  stick  to  keep  a  strain  from  pulling  out  the 
detonator.  The  detonator  should  be  located  as  near  the  center  of 
the  mass  of  the  charge  as  convenient. 

1202.  Safety  precautions. — Priming  charges  and  detonators  should 
not  be  put  in  before  necessary,  the  firing  connections  should  be 
made  only  after  all  is  clear;  ana  explosives  should  not  be  exposed 
to  sparks  or  fire,  or  handled  roughly.  All  safety  precautions  are 
merely  these  statements  in  various  forms. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  things  that  may  be  added  to  the  above, 
that  one's  caution  would  not  of  itself  suggest.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  behavior  of  dynamite  in  cold  weather.  Dynamite 
comes  in  sticks,  usually  paper  covered.  It  is  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  **dope,"  sometimes  inert,  but  more  usually  explosive. 
Sticks  should  be  stowed  horizontally  to  prevent  exudation .  In  cold 
weather  it  freezes  and  gets  hard.  It  nas  to  be  thawed  to  restore 
sensitiveness.    This  should  be  done  either  in  a  special  hot  water 

1  Very  powerful  caps  are  required  for  T.  N.  T.  to  obtain  proper  detonation. 
180396°— 21 ^23 
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heater,  or  in  a  box  packed  with  manure,  and  should  not  be  hiuried, 
for  if  overheated  or  roughly  handled  during  this  thawing  process 
it,  is  v^ry  sensitive.  It  may  be  frozen  inside  while  sort  on  the 
outside.  In  Worldne  with  dynamite  and  handlinf^  it,  one  gets  a 
"nitroglycerine  headache.*'    Strong  coffee  or  aspirin  cures  it. 

12.03.  Charges  should  be. tamped  in  some  manner  whenever  this 
is  practicable,  as  their  effect  is  thereby  greatly  increased,  (With 
Tow"  eifcprosive,  tamping  is  essfential,)  Timbers  should  be  bored  to 
receive  the  charge  if  time  and  facilities  permit.  Charges  placed 
to  destroy  concrete,  steel,  etc.,  should  be  tamped  with  earth  or  mud. 
It  is  the  inertia  of  the  tamping  material  that  counts,  and  a  plank 
with  dirt  on  it  laid  over  the  explosive  is  quite  effective.  Earth 
tamp»ing  of  a  charge  along' the  foot  of  a  wall  should  be  about  1^  times 
as  thick  as  the  wall  f6r  maximum  effect.  -  If  tamping  is  impracticable 
the  chatge  miist  be' increased.' 

'  'Sidll  in  ^ladngthfediai^e^iU  greatly  increase  its  effect.  Several 
small  chaises '  judiciously  distributed  will  often  produce  better 
feisrults  than  one -large  chaise,  but  care  must  be  tieiKren  to  produce 
simultaneous  detonation.  »'  ^j*  .*-     •  ; 

Reconnaissanee.       '>;.;:  -^ - 

'  1904i  In  the^  case,  of  an  important  demolition  a  ^recoimaissanoe 
'  or  examination,  should,  if  practicable,  be  made  to  determine  the 
.extent  of  the  destruction  required  and  the  easiest,  surest,  and  most 
expeditious  manner  of  accomplishing  it  with  the  men  and  equip- 
>ment  availabla.:  The:  damage  inflicted  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
^r'tiufpose  in  view  and  no  more.    Thus,  if  the  purpose  is  nuerely  to  delay 
iist  a  short  period  the  use  of  a  certain  bridge,  it  may  be  sufficient 
^>to  remove  the  deck  instead  of  destroying  the  trusses.    A  telegraph 
line  may  be  temporarily  interrupted  by  cutting  or  grounding  me 
/wiress,  but  for  complete  demolition  further  measures  are  necessary. 
1205.  A  structure  that  is  to  be  demolished  i^ould  be  attacked  at 
its  weakest  point,  or  the  point  where  the  least  time  and  effort  in  the 
way  of  demolition  will  require  the  greatest  time  and  effort  to  repair 
the  dama^.    Thus  in  the  case  of  railroads,  which  are  frequently 
attacked,  it  is  easier  to  demolish  a  bridge  than  to  tear  up  track;  but 
is  mudi  more  difficult  to  repair  the  damage  to  the  track  than  to  re- 
pair a  ^mall  bridge.     It  is  as  easy  to  remove  a  rail  oi^  a  curve  as  on 
ft4;angent,  but  it  takes  more  time  to  prepare  and  place  a  curved  rail. 
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Methods  Employed. 

.    1806.  The  following  notes  will  indicate  tbe  methods  employed  in 
some  of  the  important  military  demolitions. 

(1)  All  timber  stmctores  may  be  destroyed  by  fire.  For  rapid 
work  they  may  be  sprinkled  wim  coal  oil,  tar,  or  other  inflammable 
liquid  before  ignition. 

(2)  Framed  structures  of  wood  or  steel  may  be  destroyed  b)r  at- 
tacking the  weakest  member  of  the  framing.  Thus  in  a  truss  bridge 
the  chords  may  be  cut  at  their  thinnest  pomts. 

(3)  Bridges  are  most  effectively  demolished  by  overthrowing 
their  piers  or  abutments,  which  wrecks  the  entire  structure.  The 
most  vulnerable  points  of  roads  and  railroads  are  the  important 
bridges  or  viaducts. 

(4)  Bailroads  may  be  attacked  at  culverts  and  ttmnels.  If  these 
vulnerable  points  can  not  be  reached,  railroads  may  be  interrupted 
by  removing  rails  or  cutting  them  with  explosives,  preferably  on 
curves.  A  fire  is  made  of  the  ties,  the  rails  placed  therein  and 
twisted  while  hot. .  An  entire  section  of  track  may  be  removed  by 
opening  the  joints  at  each  end,  loosening  the  ballast  and  then  over- 
tinning  the  section.  This  method  may  be  executed  quickly, 
takes  considerable  time  to  repair,  and  does  not  injure  the  track 
material .  It  is  best  to  select  an  embankment  and  throw  the  loosened 
section  down  the  slope.  Railroads  may  also  be  crippled  by  remov- 
ing or  wrecking  the  rolling  stock,  especially  locomotives,  or  by 
demolishing  switches  and  water  tanks.  It  is  generally  better  to 
wreck  the  road  at  several  points  rather  than  to  concentrate  the  work 
of  destruction  in  one  locality. 

^5)  Highways  are  very  difficult  to  destroy,  but  the  passage  of 
venicles  may  be  interrupted  by  dimng  trenches  across  them,  by 
firing  land  ioines  in  the  surface,  or  fillmg  deep  cuts  with  debris. 

(6)  Buildings  may  be  demolished  by  closing  all  openings  and 
firing  a  large  charge  m  a  central  position . 

(7)  Telegraph  lines  may  be  interrupted  by  cutting  the  wires,  but 
for  complete  demolition  the  poles  should  be  cut  down  and  burned, 
which  also  destroys  the  cross  arms  and  insulators.  At  stations  tiie 
instruments  are  removed  or  demolished,  and  the  records  seized. 

(8)  Woods  are  rendered  useless  for  cover  by  burning,  or  by  cut- 
ting down  the  trees  with  tools  or  explosives,  then  lopping  off  the 
branches  and  throwing  them  into  ravmes.  The  trunks  may  be  left 
on  the  ground,  and  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  practicable  to  remove 
the  stumps,  as  it  takes  too  much  time. 
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(9)  Masonry  arches  may  be  attacked  by  explosives  at  the 
;  haunches  or  crown.  In  a  multiple  arch  bridge  the  destruction  of  a 
pier  involves  the  two  adjacent  arches. 

QO)  Locks  are  rendered  useless  by  destroying  the  gates  or  filling 
valves. 

(11)  Supplies  and  materials  of  all  kinds  are  ordinarily  destroyed 
-  hy  fire,  after  sprinkling  them  with  inflammable  liquids,  or  mixing 
.  inflammable  and  non-iuflammable  materials. 

(12)  Obstacles  placed  in  front  of  the  trenches  are  very  difficult  to 
;  destroy.    They  are  often  demoli^ed  by  shells  and  grenades  but 

such   methods   are   slow,    expensive,    and    unsatisfactory.    Wire 
.  entanglements  may  be  cut  with  nippers. 

1207.  The  proper  charges  of  explosives  to  accomplish  certain 
results  have  been  determined  by  experiment.  The  tables  serve 
as  a  useful  guide,  but  can  not  entirely  take  the  place  of  experience 
and  good  sense.  For  detailed  information '  see  Engineers'  Field 
Manual,  U.  S.  Army. 

Summary  of  Charges  for  Demolitions: 

1208.  The  following  table  ^  gives  approximate  charges  to  be  used 
for  the  different  kinds  of  structures  to  be  demolished.  The  for- 
mulae apply  for  dynamite^  guncotton,  or  similar  high  explosive. 
The  charges  are  assumed  to  be  well  placed^  hut  untamped;  if  well 
tamped  the  chaises  may  be  reduced  one-thiixi.  When  prepared  in 
creat  haste  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  increase  the  charges  one- 
mi  f.  Gun  powder  requires  charges  four  tmies  as  great,  and  must  he 
tamped. 


Object. 


Hardwood  trees,  round  (encir- 
cling charge). 

Hardwood  oeam,  rectangular 
(encirding  charge). 

Hardwood  stockade  or  barrier 
(single  charge). 

Hardwood  tree,  round  (auger- 
hole  charge). 

Earth  and  wood  stockade  or 
barrier. 


Pounds. 

5T3 

3BT» 

3BT« 

f  T« 

4  per  foot... 


Remarks. 


1  Adapted  from  Military  Explosives:  Weaver. 


Also  piles,  masts,  etc. 

B  —longer  side  of  cross-section. 

B=  length  of  breach;  T— maximum 
thickness  of  stockEtde. 

T=  Smallest  diameter  of  tree;  hole 
bored  radially,  so  that  center  of 
charge  shall  be  at  center  of  tree. 

This  is  for  breastworks  2  to  3  ft. 
thick,  made  of  earth  rammed  be- 
tween planks  or  railway  sleepers. 

Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
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Object. 


Brick  and  masonry  revetments. 


Detached  masoniy  or  brick  wall 
(less  than  2  ft.  thick). 

Detached  masonry  or  brick  wall 
(over  2  ft,  thick). 

Masonry  piers  of  bridges 

Masonry  arches  of  bridges 

Heavy  eates 

Iron  rail  stockade  or  barrier — 

Iron  plates,  wrought  or  steel. . . 

Steel  rails 

Field  or  siege-gons,   medium 

caliber. 
Large  seacoast  guns 

Inflammable  buildings  or  mate- 
rials may  be  ignited^ 


Pounds. 


1BT> 

2  per  foot 

JBT« 

§BT« 

f  BT« 

SOlbs 

7  per  foot 

f  Bt« 

lib 

lilbs 

41bs 

1  disk  of  dry 
gun  cotton. 


Remarks. 


Charge  placed  behind  revetment 
against  its  back  surface;  for  scarp 
walls  of  forts  and  surfaces  of  tun- 
nels. 

Placed  against  the  wall  in  close  con- 
tact. 

Placed  against  the  wall  in  close  con- 
tact. 

Placed  against  the  pier  in  close  con- 
tact. 

PDaced  along  the  crown  of  haunches. 

Qates  of  forts,  armories,  etc. 

This  is  made  of  iron  rails,  touching 
each  other,  placed  in  ground  on 
end. 

t-*  thickness  in  inches.  Laminated 
plates  same  as  solid. 

Lashed  tightly  to  web  of  rail. 

l^laced  on  the  chase  near  the  muszle. 

In  bore  tamped  from  the  breech 
and  muzzle  with  sand  or  earth. 

Disk  should  be  simply  ignited,  not 
detonated. 


T^  thickness  in  feet  of  object  to  which  charge  is  applied. 
t= thickness  in  inches  of  object  to  which  charge  is  applied. 
B»  length  in  feet  of  breachto  be  made  in  object;  if  weight  of  charge  per  running 
foot  is  d^red,  make  B-^  unity  in  formula. 

Sec.  IX.— CAMOUFLAGE. 

General. 

1209.  Military  camouflage  is  work  done  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing iJie  enemy  as  to  Hie  existence,  nature,  or  location  of  our  troops, 
materiel,  or  military  works. 
The  enemy  may  oe  deceived  by: 

Making  an  object  look  like  something  else. 

Making, an  object  indistinguishable  from  its  surroundings. 

[c)  Suppressing  all  signs  of  human  activity  near  the  object,  or 
deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  the  piurpose  of  this  activity. 

(d)  Erecting  dummies. 

1209a.  The  necessity  for  camouflage  and  the  methods  employed 
will  vary  widely  with  the  situation.    In  stabilized  warfare,  the 
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most  minute  precautions  are  necessary,  while  in  open  operations 
time  will  not  oe  available  either  to  Ihe  defense  for  tjudng  such  pre- 
cautions nor  to  the  offense  for  making  the  minute  studies  required, 
and  the  constantly  shifting  character  of  operations  will  ^eatly  de- 
crease the  value  oi  many  of  the  precautions  indispensiable  in  position 
warfare.  In  open  operations,  camouflage  against  aerial  photography 
falls  off  greatly  in  importance;  the  main  effort  should  be  directed  to 
concealment  from  ground  observation.  The  employment  of  dummy 
works  designed  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  location  of  the  more 
important  works  and  centers  of  resistance  is  an  especially  effective 
form  of  Camouflage  in  open  warfare. 

1210.  When  taking  up  positions  in  open  warfare,  natural  and 
artificial  cover  (embankments,  ditches,  road  cuts  and  fills,  villages, 
woods,  hedges,  vegetation,  etc.)  are  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  as 
means  of  concealment  from  observation. 

1211.  In  stabilized  warfare,  the  camouflage  erected  must  be  proof 
against  the  following  means  of  observation: 

(a)  Air  jrfiotographs  taken  either  from  directljr  overhead  or  ob- 
liquely. These  are  minutely  studied  by  specialists  trained  to 
detect  and  interpret  the  faintest  marks  on  the  photographs. 

(6)  Direct  observation  from  the  ground,  from  captive  balloons, 
or  from  low-flying  airplanes.  This  is  most  important  in  order  to 
-prevent  spotting  of  shots  by  enemy  artillery  observers. 

The  camouflage  of  an  entire  trench  system  or  even  of  considerable 
lengths  of  trench  is  impracticable  and  should  not  be  attempted. 
Effort  should  be  directed  toward  camouflaging  the  more  important 
works  (e.  g.,  machine-gun  emplacements,  dugouts,  combat  emplace- 
ments, etc.)  with  a  view  to  concealing  from  the  enemy  the  method 
by  which  the  position  is  held. 

1212.  While  there  is  some  difference  in  the  way  in  which  a  camera 
records  a  picture  and  the  way  in  which  the  eye  records  it,  it  is  usually 
safe  to  assume  that  perfect  camouflage  agamst  air  photographs  will 
also  be  perfect  camouflage  against  direct  observation,  excepting  the 
close  observation  which  is  possible  on  works  in  or  near  the  frontline. 
In  the  latter  case,  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  choice  of 
color  so  that  the  eye  will  be  deceived ,  and  to  the  placing  of  the  camou- 
flage so  that  observers  on  the  ground  can  not  see  underneath. 

1218.  Before  locating  any  military  work  which  is  to  be  camou- 
flaged, a  careful  study  of  the  air  photographs  of  the  locality  should 
be  made.  When  practicable  the  location  of  the  work  should  be  such 
as  to  make  the  camouflage  as  simple  as  possible.  Subsequent  photo- 
graphs should  be  studied  so  as  to  correct  the  camouflage. 
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1214.  Camouflage  must  be  done  well,  as  poor  camouflage  is  usually 
worse  than  none  at  all. 

Camouflage  is  a  continuous  process  and  must  be  constantly  main- 
tained ^  Frequent  inspectionsmust.be  made  and  injuries  repaired. 
On  account  oi  the  inflammable  nature  of  much  of  the  material  used 
in  camouflage  work,  it  must  be  carefully  protected  against  fire. 

1215.  Dummy  works  include  dYimmy  trenches,  false  entrances 
to  e^elters,  trails,  piles  of  excavated  material,  etc 

Principles  of  Camouflage. 

1216.  The  form  of  an  object  is  its  most  dangerous  element.  Any" 
thing  rectangular  or  regular  in  shape  arrests  attention.  .  Nothing  ^i 
nature  appears  regular,  consequently  anything  that  is  regular  must 
be  the  wonc  of  human  hands .    Regularity  is  manifested  in  two  forms: 

.^a^  In  the  shape  of  the  camouflage  and  the  shadow, 
(b)  In  the  regular  spacing  or  alignment  of  similar  works. 

1217.  ThQ  shape  of  the  camouflage  must  not  be.  such  as  to  form'  a 
geometrical  figure  when  viewed  from  a  considerable  distance .,  A  line 
such  as  the  edge  of  a  saw  may  appear  broken  to  clpse  view,  but  per- 
fectly straight  from  a  short  distance.  In  broken  country,  camou- 
flage of  fantastic  shape  readily  escapes  detection,  and  even  in  the 

.  open,  fantastic  shapes  given  to  the  solid  parts  of  camoufeige  screens 
may  stave'  off  suspicion. 

1218.  A  peculiar  shape,  which  might  escape  notice  if  it  occurs 
only  once,  will  undoubtedly  receive  attention  if  repeated  a  few  times 

.  at  regular  intervale.    Regular  spacing  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
avoided. 

1219.  Shadows  may  reveal  the  existence  and  form  of ^an  object,  and 
the  problem  of  camouflage  is  to  avoid  such  shadows.  If  the  object 
can  not  be  screened  so  as  to  eliminate  the  shadow,  the  latter  should 
be  made  vague  and  indefinite.  For  this  reason,  Camouflage  screens 
are  of  irregular  density,  being  thinned  out  near  the  edges. 

1220.  Texture  is  a  quality  which  can  be  compared  to  the  lay  of 
the  nap  of  cloth.  It  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  shadow  of  ea<;h 
separate  elem^ent  which  makes  up  the  surface.  Texture  causes  tall 
g^s- to  photograph  dark,  short  grass  lighter  and  flattened  grass  very 
light.  This  quality  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  if  incorrectly  esti- 
mated, it  will  cause  artificial  material  to  contrast  with  its  surround- 
ings. ,         ' 

1221.  Footprints  made  by  men  walking  about  in  the  vicinity  of 
camouflaged  works  are  the  principal  signs  by  means  of  which  the 
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enemy  discovers  the  presence  of  the  work.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  footprints  photograph  very  light  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  changed  the  natural  texture  of  the  surface.  Every  officer  suid 
soldier  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  footprints  about  any 
piece  of  camouflage  will  certainly  lead  to  its  discovery.  Carelessness 
m  this  respect  is  a  serious  breada  of  discipline  and  materially  inter- 
feres with  the  success  of  military  operations. 

1223.  Colors  should  be  matched  as  closely  as  possible,  but  a  slight 
difference  in  color  between  the  camouflage  material  and  its  natimd 
surroundings  is  not  very  noticeable.  Objects  viewed  from  directly 
or  obliquely  overhead  may  show  a  different  color  than  when  viewed 
from  the  ground.  For  example  a  field  of  young  com  will  appear 
green  when  viewed  from  the  ground,  because  only  the  com  is  seen, 
while  from  above,  it  will  appear  brown,  because  the  earth  between 
the  cornstalks  shows  up  prominently. 

1223.  Camouflage  must  be  made  to  conform  to  changing  seasons, 
principally  by  changing  its  color.  Complete  conformity  can  not 
always  be  attained,  but  by  some  repainting  by  introducing  new 
patches  of  color  and  by  the  use  of  local  materials,  old  camouflage 
can  be  kept  up  well  enough  to  escape  detection.  When  snow  falls, 
camouflage  which  shows  up  must  be  covered  with  snow  or  with  pieces 
of  white  cloth,  painted  with  pale  blue  patches.  Usually,  only  small 
sections  need  to  be  thus  treated.  Blast  marks,  trails,  and  roofs  of 
dugouts  must  be  esi)ecially  watched. 

1224.  To  avoid  tracks: 

(a)  Use  existing  roads  and  paths  wherever  possible. 
(6)  Build  new  roads  and  paths  under  cover  using  natural  cover 
as  much  as  possible. 

(c)  Carry  new  roads  and  paths  past  the  position  to  another  road, 
a  house,  or  a  dummy  position.  Make  sure  that  the  road  is  used  past 
the  true  position. 

(d)  Make  the  roads  and  paths  follow  existing  lines,  such  as  fences, 
heages,  ditches,  edges  of  plowed  fields,  etc.  Keep  liie  roads  narrow 
and  avoid  cutting  comers. 

^e)  Hide  the  trail  under  a  horizontal  screen,  9  to  12  feet  wide,  with 
thinned  edges,  making  use  of  hedges  or  similar  lines. 

(jQ  Confine  traffic  to  one  route.  Keep  this  route  narrow,  and  keep 
traffic  on  the  route  by  the  free  use  of  trip  wires. 

1226.  Theprincipal  camouflage  materials  are  sod,  shrubbery, 
branches,  rama  on  wire  netting,  painted  canvas  screens. 
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1326.  Camouflage  of  machine  guns  must  be  kept  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, $in4  th^  spoil  from  the  excavation  must  be  disposed  of  so  that 
it  need  not  be  camouflaged. 

Forward  machine  guns  are  usually  hidden  behind  plaster  and 

burlap  £ronts,  imitating  earth  or  sandbag  parapets,  piles  of  stone, 

^e  face  of  a  stone  wall,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  concealment  from  direct 

ground  observation.  .  The  looi>hole  should  be  covered  by  a  hinged 

fkm,  which  is  opened. only  during  firing. 

Positions  fartner  in  reieur  are  hidden  by  a  light  rectangular  frame, 
covered  with  wire  netting  camouflage  (grass  or  rafGia),  and  capable 
either  of  moving  up  and  down  vertically,  or  hinged  at  the  rear  so 
that  it  will  open  like  a  trapdoor  when  the  ^n  is  to  be  fired.  Small 
fish  nets  (10  feet  by  10  feet)  form  a  cohvement  and  portable  camou- 
flage for  machine  guns.  In  favorable  terrain,  machine-gun  positions 
may  be  disguised  as  piles  of  debris,  road  metal,  lHt)ken  timbers,  etc. 

1227.  Short  lengths  of  trench  may  be  hidden  by  using  painted 
scrim  or  coooanut  matting.  The  edges  of  the  camouflage  must  be 
broken,  and  the  camouflage  covers  must  not  be  allowed  to  sag. 

Wire  entanglements f  otherwise  well  concealed,  are  sometimes 
recognized  by  paths  following  tiie  wire  to  a  gap.  The  formation  of 
such  paths  should  be  prevented  by  trip  wires. 

Permanent  snipers^  posts  require  a  hole  for  observation,  which  is 
usuallv  covered  by  gauze,  and  a  hole  for  firing,  which  should  be  of  an 
irregular  shape  and  located  in  a  natural  shadow. 

Snipers'  heads  are  used  in  order  to  spot  the  location  of  enemy 
snipers.  They  should  be  fastened  so  that  tiiey  can  slide  up  and 
down  in  a  fixed  frame.  When  an  enemy  sniper  shoots  into  one  of 
these  heads,  the  head  is  lowered,  and  the  direction  from  which  the 
shot  came  determined. 

1228.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  betraying  the  location  of  the 
work  by  committing  the  following  errors: 

(a)  A  large  amount  of  camouflage  material  has  been  prepared,  but 
'  the  work  is  be^n  before  the  camouflage  is  put  in  place. 

(&)  A  work  is  well  camouflaged ;  but  depots  of  material  are  left 
unconcealed  near  by. 

(c)  A  shelter  is  very  carefully  concealed,  the  excavated  material 
is  carried  away  at  great  pains,  but  a  periscope  is  left  unconcealed, 
or  smoke  issues  from  the  interior,  etc. 

{d)  A  trail  terminating  at  a  command  observation  post  is  used  for 
approaching  the  post. 

(e)  Men  observe  from  the  open  near  a  post. 

{])  Men  do  not  keep  concealed  but  move  about  when  a  hostile 
airplane  is  overhead. 
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and  the  men  under  them  in  the  application  of  first-aid  dressings,  so 
that  they  can  treat  intelligently  not  only  their  own  wounds  but 
those  of  fallen  comrades  as  well. 

1234.  The  measures  for  preventing  wound  infection  are  extremely 
simple,  yet  their  efficacy  in  saving  life,  in  minimizing  suffering, 
and  in  making  complete  recovery  possible,  is  marvelous.  For 
example,  in  1870  the  death  rate  from  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee 
joint  was  75  per  cent,  and  this  meant  many  mutilating  operations. 
To-day  the  death  rate  has  been  greatly  reduced.  In  the  recent 
fighting  in  France  and  Belgium  many  wounds  were  complicated  by 
tetanus  (lockjaw)  owing  to  infection  with  germ-laden  soil.  The 
svstematLc  use  of  serum  injections  has  reduced  the  mortality  in 
these  cases,  i 

1236.  Handling  fhe  wounded. — Officers  and  men  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  ]^roper  methods  of  handling  the  wounded  and  in  the 
various  ways  of  miprovising  splints  and  litters. 

1286.  The  embarkation. — ^Every  ship's  boat  is  supplied  with  a 
box  containing  emergency  drugs  and  appliances  with  printed 
instructions  for  their  use. 

Sec  IL— THE  RESUSCITATION  OF  THE  APPABENTLT 

DROWNED. 

1237.  (1)  Persons  in  distress  in  the  water  should  try  to  throw 
themselves  on  their  backs  in  order  to  float  in  that  position,  or 
should  seek  support  from  objects  close  at  hand.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  txy  to  swim  to  the  shore. 

(2)  In  approaching  drowning  persons,  swimmers  should  get 
their  attention  and  reassure  them  oy  calling  in  a  loud  voice  that 
assistance  is  at  hand.  Approach  a  drowning  perscm  from  behind, 
seize  him  by  the  hair  if  possible,  and  turn  him  en  his  back  in  front 
of  you,  while  you  yourself  assume  the  same  position  in  the  water, 
keeping  both  heads  a  little  above  the  surface  by  an  occasional  kick. 
As  you  swim  up  warn  the  victim  that  you  will  leave  him  if  he  grabs 
hold  of  you  and  does  not  obey  directions. 

Many  people  lose  their  lives  in  attempting  to  rescue  others  from 
not  realizing  the  enormous  power  of  a  drowning  person's  frenzied 
clutch.  If  he  succeeds  in  maintaining  his  strangle  hold  around 
your  neck  or  in  pinning  your  arms  to  your  side  you  are  lost.  Try  to 
tilt  his  head  back  to  the  point  of  submergence  in  the  water.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  a  smart  blow  to  stun  him. 
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(3)  Persons  apparently  drowned  are  suffering  not  only  from  the 
sufiocatang  effects  of  water  but  usually  from  e&austion  caused  by 
struggling  and  shock  from  fright  and  cold  as  well.  They  should  be 
promptly  and  gently  removed  from  the  water  and  efforts  at  resuscita- 
tion snould  be  begun  instantly. 

(4)  If  there  are  others  present  besides  yourself  send  one  man  at 
once  for  help — ^to  get  a  doctor  and  bring  blaiikets,  hot  water-bottles, 
stretcher,  etc.  Keep  some  one  to  take  turns  with  you  in  the  labor- 
ious task  of  making  the  patient  breathe. 

1238.  To  remove  water  from  the  lungs. — Remove  shirts;  lay  the 
patient  on  his  face;  clasp  your  hands  under  his  abdomen  and 
raise  him  in  order  to  drain  water  from  his  lungs  and  air  paasages. 
(Fig.  83.) 


Fia.  83,  Art.  1238.— To  remove  water  from  the  Imigs. 

1289.  To  dear  air  passages. — ^Tum  him  on  his  back  quickly, 
placing  a  rolled  shirt  under  his  shoulders,  and  thoroughly  wipe  out 
his  mouth  and  nose.  Pull  his  tongue  well  forward  and  tie  it  aj^ainst 
the  lower  teeth  by  passing  a  shoestring  or  rubber  band  over  it  and 
under  the  chin,  or  hold  it  forward  with  a  handkerchief  secured  by  a 
pin  stuck  through  the  tor^e.  If  ample  help  is  available  let  some 
onfe  hold  it  out  or  slowly  <&aw  it  out  and  let  it  go  back  by  rythmic 
movements. 

1240.  To  restore  breathing. — (1)  First  motion:  Place  the  man  on 
his  beUy,  witi.  his  face  turned  to  one  side;  kneel  beside  him  and 
place  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  back  of  his  chest  along  the  lower 
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ribe  (fig.  84):  lean  forward  and  gradvially  biing  the  weight  of  tbt 
bodj;  on  the  hands,  thus  forcii^  the  ait  out  of  the  lunga.  (Fig.  85.) 
Avoid  roughness. 


I\)  restore  breatUng.    Fiist  moUoo. 


-To  restore  breathing.    Second  part  of  first  m 


After  returning  to  the  original  poeition  there  should  he  a  w^t  o 
about  2  seconda  before  repeating;  thus  there  will  he  about  12  reapi 
rationa  each  minute.    Inutation  of  natural  breathing  la  the  objecl 
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These  efforts  should  be  kept  up  for  at  least  2  hours,  or  until  natural 
breathing  is  restored. 

(3)  All  wet  clothing  should  be  removed  while  artificial  respira- 
tion is  being  practiced,  and  the  body  and  limbs  should  be  rubbed 
toward  the  heart.  Blankets  should  oe  wrapped  about  the  patient 
and  warmth  in  the  shape  of  hot  bottles,  hot  bncks,  hot  sand,  er  a  hot 
board,  that  may  have  lain  in  the  sun,  should  be  applied. 

(4)  Do  not  give  stimulants  before  the  patient  can  swallow.  Do 
not  remove  him  imtil  he  is  conscious  and  is  breathing  naturally. 

Snffoeatioii. 

1241,  Suflf qcatidn  from  foreijm  bodies  in  the  windpipe,  from  hang- 
ing, and  from  the  inhalatioii  of  poisonous  ^e$,  is  trecrted  by  jemov- 
ing  the  cause,  and  by  proceeding  with  artificial  respiration  as^n  the 
case  of  puffocation  from  drowning.  A  line  should  be  made  fast  to  a 
man  before  sen^ii^  him  down  into^an  old  welF,  or  suspicious  exca- 
vation, or  into  the  prewSnce  of  irrespirable  gases. 

Sec.  m.--THE  TREATMENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  AND 

EMERGENaES. 

1242.  Foreign  bodies  in  tie  jeye.^ — Foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  usu- 
ally lodge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid.  If  they  <ian  not  he 
seen  on  the  eyeball,  fell,  the  patient  to.  look  down,  press  a  match, 
pencil,  or  the  edge  of  a  finger  across  the  up- 
per Hd,  half  an  inch  above  its  edge,  at  the 
same  time  taking  hold  of  the  Is^hes.and 
turning  the  lid  up.  (Fig.  86.')  Remove 
the  foreign  body  with  the  angle  of  a  card 
or  a  twist  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  tooth- 
pick.      .  .. 

'  1243.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  .ear.— For- 
eign bodies  in  the  ear,  including  insects, 
are  best  .removed  by  gentle  syringing  with    „     JT'"' "r'''c 'j    .*      . 
warm  water  or  by  mtSing  jam  ^tlr  into    ^»:  %-^'^^?{^"^ 
the  ear.    Objectsthat  swell  m  water  should 

not  be  removed  in  this  way.    Rough  manipulations  about  the  ear 
are  dangerous. 

1244.  Bites  and  stings  of  insects. — (I^  Extract  the  sting,  if  i>08si- 
ble;  squeeze  the  part  lightly,  which  will  expel  some  of  the  poison. 
Pr^ure  made  with  the  barrel  of  a  hollow  key  is  excellent.  After- 
wards apply  a  little  ammonia  water,  wet  salt,  or  a  slice  of  onion. 
Cold,  wet  applications  may,  if  necessary,  be  applied  afterwards. 
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(2)  The  stings  of  poisonous  spiders,  tarantulas,  scorpions,  and  cen- 
tipedes often  make  their  victims  very  ill,  but  rarely  are  any  of  them 
fatal  in  their  effects. 

(3)  Cut  off  the  circulation  with  a  string  or  tourniquet  and  suck  the 
wound  stron^lv  until  the  part  is  freed  of  poison,  then  apply  ammonia 
rater  and  c(3a,  wet  applications. 

Snake  Bites. 

1846.  (1)  The  poisonous  snakes  of  North  America,  except  the  coral 
snake,  belong  to  the  pit-viper  family,  which  includes  rattlesnakee, 

copperheads,  and  water  moccasins.    These  snakes 

9    •    •     •      have  a  pit  or  depression  between  the  eye  and  nos- 

*     ♦.  tril,  which  readily  identifies  them.    TAieir  heads 

2      \  are  heart  shaped,  bodies  thick,  and  their  teeth  are 

•  »  arranged  in  two  rows.    Outside  the  teeth  in  the 

•  •  front  part  of  the  upper  jaw  are  two  fangs,  one  on 

Fio.  87.  es^Yk  side.     Fangs  arc  characteristic  of  poisanoui 

snakes  everywhere.    If  the  bite  shows  wounds  from 

two  rows  of  teeth  and  two  fanes  (Fig.  87),  it  is  that  of  a  poisonous 

snake.    A  single  puncture  usually  means  a  fang  prick. 

(2)  The  teeth  of  the  nonpoisonous  snakes  are  arranged  in  four  rows, 
and  the  bitten  part  would  show  four  rows  of  punctures  (Fig.  88). 

1246.  Treatment. — (1)  If  possible,  have  the  snake  examined  at 
once.  Should  it  prove  to  be  a  nonpoisonous  snake,  then  no  treat- 
ment will  be  reqmred. 

(2)  In  every  case  of  snake  bite  proceed  as  follows,  imless  the  snake 
is  known  to  be  of  a  harmless  type:  Tie  a  strong  ligature  or  two, 
a  string  or  handkerchief,  between   the  wound 

and  the  heart,  wherever  practicable;  suck  the 

fang  punctures  strongly,  first  cutting  into  each 

wim  a  penknife  a  half  inch  deep  and  a  half  inch 

in  length,  if  possible.    Loosen  tne  ligatures  for  a 

few  seconds,  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  and  from  •  •    •  *• 

time  to  time  afterwards,  to  prevent  gangrene  from  «„  «« 

stoppage  of  the  circulation.    Give  alcoholic  * 

stimulants  in  small  doses  at  frequent  intervals,  but  never  to  excess. 

(3)  Amputation  and  cauterization  are  not  necessary .    Strychnine, 

given  with  a  free  hand,  is  the  best  medicinal  treatment;  this  should 
e  employed  only  by  a  medical  officer. 


•  •        •  • 

•  •       •  • 

•    •  mm. 
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Effects  of  Heat. 

1247.  (1)  Bums  are  caused  by  fire  or  dry  heat. 

(2)  Scalds  are  caused  by  hot  liquids  or  moist  heat. 

(3)  There  are  three  degrees  of  bums:  First  degree,  a  mere  redden- 
ing of  the  skin;  second  degree,  the  formation  of  blisters  (these  two 
degrees  of  bums  are  not  followed  by  scarring,  and  imless  one-sixth 
of  the  body  surface  is  involved  recovery  may  be  looked  for);  third 
degree,  charring  and  destmction  of  the  tissues.  Both  layers  of  the 
skm  are  burned  and  scarring  always  follows.  These  injuries  are 
common  in  the  naval  service  and  are  often  of  extreme  gravity. 

1248.  Shock  to  the  system. — This  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  bum.  Stimulants  and  quiet  are  the  first 
essentials.  If  the  shock — as  shown  by  a  cool,  moist  skin,  shallow 
breathine,  and  weak  pulse — ^is  severe,  it  should  be  treated  first 
and  the  local  injury  afterwards,  when  reaction  has  set  in. 

1249.  The  local  injiiry. — Remove  the  clothing  with  the  utmost 
care,  seeing  that  no  blisters  are  broken.  It  may  oe  necessary  to  cut 
the  clothing  away,  and  if  parts  adhere  they  may  be  removed  by 
soaking  them  in  oil;  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  the  part  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of.  warm  water.  Only  one  part  should  be  dressed 
at  a  time.  In  severe  and  extensive  bums  a  greased  bed  sheet 
wrapped  about  the  entire  person  makes  an  excellent  temporary 
dressmg. 

1260.  To  dress  bums  proceed  as  follows:  Apply  over  the  bumed 
parts  pieces  of  lint  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  washing 
soda  (two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pint  of  water).  Boracic  acid 
ointment  (10  per  cent)  spread  on  lint  and  applied  to  the  burned 
parts  makes  a  simple  and  excellent  dressing.  Strong  antiseptics 
and  powders  should  be  avoided,  and  the  dressings  should  not  be 
changed  too  often.  Normal  salt  solution,  made  by  dissolving  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  common  table  salt  in  a  pint  of  water,  bringing  it  to  a  boil, 
and  then  cooling  it,  is  the  only  solution  that  should  be  used  in 
cleansing  bums  and  bathing  wounds  in  general.  The  best  of  all 
dressings  for  bums  is  some  form  of  melted  hot  paraffin.  That  used 
to  keep  pots  of  mucilage  from  drying  or  what  housekeepers  put  over 
jelly  glasses  will  do.  Apply  on  top  of  the  paraffin  after  cooling 
a  thin4ayer  of  absorbent  cotton  or  a  bandage. 

1261.  Bums  from  adds.— First  flush  the  parts  with  water,  wash 
them  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  washing  soda,  and  then 
treat  as  for  an  ordinary  bum. 

isesoe**— 21 24 
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1262.  Bums  with  alkalies. — Flush  the  parts  with  water,  then  wash 
with  a  dilute  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  one  part  in  four,  and 
finally  treat  as  for  an  ordinary  bum. 

1268.  To  extinguish  the  flames  from  burning  clothing. — ^Throw 
down  the  person  whose  clothes  are  on  fire,  and  cover  him  up  as 
Quickly  as  possible  with  a  coat,  blanket,  rug,  or  anything  at  hand 
tnat  will  smother  the  flames.  The  impulse  to  escape  is  irresistible. 
To  render  garments  noninflammable  soak  them  in  a  solution  of 
ammonium  phosphate,  2  potmds  to  the  gallon. 

1264.  Sunburn.— Sunburn  should  be  treated  in  the  same  maimer 
as  other  bums.  Limewater,  with  the  addition  of  2  drops  of  liquid 
carbolic  acid  to  the  ounce,  is  a  very  soothing  application.. 

Sunstroke. 

1966.  Sunstroke  begins  with  headache,  dizziness,  redness  of  the 
eyeballs,  and  dryness  of  the  skin.  Persons  in  this  condition  should 
immediately  apply  for  treatment.  The  face  soon,  becomes  con- 
gested— ^red  or  purpli£di — and  if  the  symptoms  are  not  checked  the 
patient  becomes  imconscious,  with  heavy,  labored  breathing, 
a  hot,  dry  skii  with  engorged  blood  vessels,  an<J  finally  has  convul- 
sions.   In  sunstroke  the  pulse  is  rapid,  full,  and  strong. 

1266.  Treatment. — Lowering  the  temperature  is  the  primary 
object  in  these  cases.  Transport  the  patient  to  a  cool,  airy,  shaded 
spot,  and  remove  as  much  clothing  as  possible.  Pour  cola  water, 
or  ice  water,  over  the  head  and  body,  or  ice  may  be  rubbed  over  the 
chest  and  placed  in  the  armpits.  If  at  hand,  a  cold  bath  should 
be  given.  After  a  while  consciousness  will  return;  the  application 
of  cold  water  may  then  be  discontinued,  to  be  resumed  om^  in  case 
consciousness  is  again  lost.  These  cases  are  most  serious  in  chajr- 
acter  and  should  be  treated  promptly  and  actively.  If  there  is 
no  ice  at  hand,  ^cool  water  and  fanning  must  be  employed. 

Heat  Exhaustion. 

1267.  This  is  a  condition  of  great  depression  of  the  system  due  to  the 
action  of  heat.  The  skin  is  cool  and  moist,  and  the  patient  is  more 
or  less  collapsed,  but  generally  responds  well  to  treatment. 

The  pulse  is  feeble  and  fluttering,  perhaps  imperceptible,  and 
the  whole  picture  is  one  of  weakness  and  exhaustion. 

1268.  Treatment. — Give  a  teaspoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  in  a  third  of  a  tumbler  of  water.    Small  doses  oi  whisky 
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or  brandy,  well  diluted,  may  be  given.  Remove  the  patient  to  a 
cool,  shady  place;  bathe  his  face,  hands,  and  wrists,  and  keep  him 
on  his  back  until  he  recovers.    Loosen  all  tight  clothing. 

Effects  of  Cold. 

1269.  Frostbite  most  often  involves  the  toes;  still  the  fingers, 
ears,  and  nose  are  frequently  frozen. 

1260.  In  the  trench  warfare  in  Europe  so-called  frost-bite  was  the 
result  of  prolonged  soaking  in  cold  water,  while  at  the  samo  time 
the  circulation  of  blood  is  interfered  with  by  the  constriction  of 
tight  shoes,  boots,  or  puttees. 

The  object  in  view  in  treating  frostbite  is  to  restore  slowly  and 
gradually  the  warmth  and  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  part 
affected.  If  the  case  is  mild  and  some  reaction  from  the  extreme 
cold  has  begun,  rub  the  part  lightly  and  apply  cloths  wrung  out  in 
cool  or  tepid  water.  If  tne  part  is  still  dead  and  cold,  combine  the 
rubbing  with  the  use  of  snow  or  ice  water  and  as  life  returns  use 
water  not  so  cold.  The  rubbing  must  not  be  too  energetic,  as  any 
roujghness  or  bruising  will  increase  the  damage.  Prolonged  soaking 
in  ice  water  simply  keeps  up  the  original  cause  of  the  injury.  The 
change  from  cola  to  natural  warmth  is  called  reaction  and  may  occur 
of  itself.    If  brought  on  too  quickly  or  if  it  does  not  come  at  all, 

fangrene  results.  This  is  indicated  by  the  skm  turning  dark  and 
listering  or  scaling  off.  Wlien  there  is  gangrene  do  not  use  friction, 
but  protect  the  part  with  warm  melted  paraffin,  or  boric  acid  powder, 
1  p^t,  made  into  an  ointment  with  vaseline,  9  parts.  Surround 
with  thick  absorbent  cotton  and  apply  heat.  Avoid  "bandaging  with 
a  roller  bandage  for  fear  of  making  undue  pressure .  Keep  dressing  in 
place  with  a  cloth,  neckerchief,  or  triangular  bandage  and  safety  pins. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  apparently  dead  from  exi)oeure  to  cold, 
rub  the  body  and  limbs  vigorously,  appl^r  heat  externally,  and  do 
artificial  respiration.  When  circulation  is  restored  (patient  be- 
conies  conscious,  color  retiims,  heart  beat  and  breathing  reappear), 
give  hot  drinks  at  intervals  of  10  or  15  minutes — ^hot  coffee  or  tea  and 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  Efforts  to  restore  animation  should 
be  continued  for  an  hour  or  two  unless  a  medical  officer  pronounces 
the  case  hopeless. 

Freezing. 

1261.  If  the  whole  body  has  been  long  exposed  to  extreme  cold, 
there  will  follow  a  depression  of  vitality  which  requires  most  cau* 
tious  treatment. 
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1262.  Treatment. — (1)  Restore  bodily  warmth  by  eurrounding 
the  patient  with  heated  blankets  or  by  exposing  him  before  an 
open  fire.  It  is  safe  to  bring  him  into  a  moderately  warm  room. 
If  a  bath  can  be  given,  immerse  the  patient  in  warm  water,  and 
gradually  increase  the  temperature  until  it  is  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
borne. 

(2)  Stimulants,  such  as  hot  tea  or  coffee,  in  moderate  quantity, 
may  be  given  internally,  with  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of 
spirits. 

Shock  by  Electricity. 

1263.  Persons  taking  hold  of  naked  live  wires,  with  a  current  of 
high  tension  passing  through  them,  would  be  violently  convulsed 
and  be  unable  to  let  go,  or  there  might  be  insensibility  with  sus- 
pended animation,  or  even  death.  Parts  of  the  body  or  clothes  in 
contact  with  the  wires  may  be  scorched  or  burned. 

1264.  Treatment. — (1)  Promptly  remove  the  sufferer  from  the 
source  of  danger.  This  must  be  done  with  the  greatest  care,  other- 
wise the  person  giving  assistance  may  be  dangerously  shocked. 
The  rescuer's  hands  should  be  protected  with  rubber  gloves;  if  these 
can  not  be  procured,  first  wrap  a  mackintosh  coat,  or  a  thick,  dry, 
woolen-cloth  coat,  or  other  dry  article  of  clothing,  around  tiie  patient 
and  then  pull  him  away  from  the  source  of  danger.  Two  live  wires 
in  contact  with  the  patient  may  be  short  circuited  by  dropping  an 
iron  bar  or  a  metallic  tool  across  them. 

(2)  The  patient  should  be  laid  in  a  quiet  place,  his  clothing 
should  be  loosened,  and  he  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Medi- 
cines are  not  required.  If  breathing  is  suspended  or  feeble,  artifi- 
cial respiration  may  be  set  up  in  the  manner  described  in  article 
1240.  The  mouth  will  not  have  to  be  cleared  as  in  drowning  acci- 
dents, but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  tongue  does  not  fall  back,  so 
that  its  base  will  close  the  breathing  passages. 

1265.  Lightning  stroke. — Lightning  stroke  is  much  the  same  as 
electricity  in  its  effects  and  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

Unconsciousness  or  Insensibility. 

1266.  TTnconsciousness  may. be  due  to  diseases  of  the  brain,  to 
diseases  of  the  heart,  to  general  diseases,  to  injuries  of  the  head,  and 
to  poisons  of  various  sorts. 

1267.  Treatment  of  nnconsciousness. — The  treatment  suitable 
for  all  cases  in  which  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  unconscious- 
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ness  is  to  secure  quiet  and  rest,  the  body  being  laid  upon  the  biew^k 
with  the  head  a  little  raised.  If  there  is  great  paleness  and  a  cold 
surface,  with  slow,  sighing  breathing  (signs  of  prostration),  smelling 
salts,  or  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  on  a  cloth,  may  be  held  under  the 
noee,  and  hot  tea  or  coffee  may  be  given  while  heat  is  applied  to  the 
body.  If  there  is  great  heat  of  the  surface,  cold  may  be  applied  to 
the  head  and  body  and  cold  drinks  may  be  given.  If  the  patient 
is  fully  unconscious,  drinks  should  not  be  administered,  as  the 
fluid  is  apt  to  get  into  the  windpipe,  which  would  cause  the  patient 
to  cough  violently. 

1268.  Faintiiig. — (1)  A  fainting  person  should  be  laid  out  flat  at 
once.  The  head  should  be  as  low  as,  or  lower  than  the  body  in 
order  to  get  blood  to  the  brain.  Tight  clothing  should  be  loosened. 
Ammonia  held  under  the  nose  will  sometimes  act  i)romptly.  After 
a  fainting  fit,  give  half  a  teaspoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  water.  A  little  alcoholic  stimulant  in  hot 
water  may  be  useful.  It  is  dangerous  to  keep  a  fainting  person  in  an 
upright  position 

(2)  In  a  crowded  room^  fainting  may  be  prevented  by  placing  the 
patient  in  a  stooping  position,  with  his  head  between  his  knees  and 
at  a  lower  level  than  his  hips.  This  will  usually  ward  off  an  attack, 
but  this  plan  must  not  be  employed  if  the  patient  has  fainted 
completely. 

Epileptic  Fits. 

1269.  The  patient  falls  with  a  cry,  his  face  is  livid,  he  has  con- 
vulsions, and  foams  at  the  mouth.  His  tongue  and  lips  are  often 
bitten. 

1270.  Treatment. — Gently  lay  the  patient  on  his  back  and  control 
only  those  movements  calculated  to  injure  him;  do  not  struggle 
against  such  movements  as  will  do  no  iniury .  To  prevent  the  lips 
and  tongue  from  being  bitten,  put  a  folded  towel,  or  a  bit  of  softwood, 
or  a  cork  with  the  string  attached  between  the  teeth .  The  fit  usually 
lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  patient  falls  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  Treatment  of  Poisoning  by  Unknown  Poisons  and  Poisonous 

Foods. 

1271.  (1)  If  treated  promptly  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  are 
rarely  fatal.  Proceed  as  follows:  If  possible  give  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
lukewarm  water  and  tickle  the  back  of  the  throat  with  a  finger  or  a 
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feather.  A  tablespoon  of  common  powdered  muetard  in  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water  is  an  excellent  emetic.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  common 
table  salt  in  a  tumbler  of  warm  water  is  also  an  excellent  emetic. 
These  emetics  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  Soapsuds  or  dish- 
water may  be  drunk.  Soap  is  an  antidote  for  many  poisons.  The 
patient  must  be  forced  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  and  be 
made  to  vomit  several  times,  thoiigh  not  pushing  this  to  exhaustion. 
After  copious  vomiting,  soothing  liquids  should  be  given,  such  as  oil, 
milk,  beaten-up  raw  eggs,  or  flour  and  water — each  in  moderate 
(luantities.  These  are  valuable  when  the  poison  has  been  of  an 
irritating  character. 

(2)  If  the  patient  is  in  collapse,  give  stimulants,  such  as  strong 
hot  tea^  without  milk,  as  it  is  a  chemical  antidote  for  many  poisons. 
Coffee  IS  next  in  value.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in  teaspoonful  doees 
in  hot  wa  ter  should  be  given  as  well .  The  patient  should  be  covered 
with  warm  blankets;  and  hot  bottles,  or  not  bricks,  properly  pro- 
tected, should  be  applied  next  to  his  body. 

1272.  Acid  poisoning. — In  acid  poisoning  give  alkaUes,  such  as  a 
tablespoonful  of  aromatic  spirits  of  anmionia  in  two  teacupfuls  of 
water,  or  baking  soda,  white^^tsh,  chalk,  tooth  powder,  whiting, 
plaster  from  die  wall,  or  soap. 

1278.  Alkaline  poisoning:. — (1)  In  alkaline  poisoning,  vinegar  can 
generally  be  had,  and  there  is  nothing  better.  It  should  be  given 
undiluted  and  freely — a  half  teacupful  at  a  time.  Lemon  juice  may 
be  used. 

(2)  After  the  antidote  has  been  given  in  cases  of  poisoninjg,  either 
by  acids  or  alkalies,  nulk,  oil,  or  beaten  eggs  should  be  administered 
and  rest  should  be  secured. 

1274.  Wood-alcohol  poisoning. — (1)  Wood  alcohol,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  poisons  known,  has  caused  many  deaths  in 
the  naval  service,  and  has  induced  total  and  permanent  blindness 
in  many  of  those  who  have  escai)ed  death.  The  men  should  be 
taught  that  the  penalty  for  drinking  wood  alcohol  may  be  either 
permanent  total  blindness,  or  death.  Wood-alcohol  receptacles 
should  be  labeled  so  that  the  danger  will  be  made  Imown  to  those 
likely  to  drink  of  their  contents,  and  the  alcohol  should  be  made 
undnnkable  by  the  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  naphthalin. 

(2)  The  symptoms  are  great  abdominal  distress,  vomiting,  pro- 
nounced depression,  unconsciousness,  and  death.  If  recovery  aoes 
occur,  blinanessis  likely  to  follow  in  a  few  hours. 
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(3)  Treatment. — ^The  treatment  should  be  the  same  aa  that  given 
for  poisons  in  general .  If  a  medical  officer  is  within  call ,  the  stomach 
and  rectum  should  be  washed  out  immediately. 

1276.  In  all  cases  of  poisoning  the  patient  should  be  urged  to  pass 
urine. 

Sprains. 

1276.  (1)  A  sprain  is  the  straining  or  tearing,  by  a  sudden  twist  or 
wrench,  oi  the  li^ments  and  capsule  which  surround  a  joint. 

(2)  Signs.-^Pam,  heat,  and  swelling  at  the  seat  of  injury,  fol- 
lowed by  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  ankle,  knee,  and  elbow 
are  the  joints  most  commonly  sprained.  The  bonefe  about  the  Wrist 
joint  are  very  commonly  broken,  but  the  joint  is  rarely  sprained. 

1277.  Treatment. — Put  the  damaged  parts  at  complete  rest  by 
elevation  and  support  on  a  pillow  or  pad  and  apply  cola  applications. 
If  the  pain  is  severe  and  cold  applications  can  not  be  tolerated,  bathe 
the  joint  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  comfortably,  or  apply 
hot  flaxseed  poultices.'  A  snug  bandage  should  be  applied  after- 
ward. Later  on  the  joint  should  be  strapped  with  rubber  plaster, 
which  should  be  applied  bya  medical  officer.  Massage  should  be 
employed  in  many  cases.  When  the  sprain  involves  a  joint  of  the 
upper  extremity,  the  forearm  should  be  supported  by  a  sling,  after 
the  joint  has  been  treated.  A  light  padded  splint  should  be  applied 
behind  the  knee,  when  that  joint  is  injured;  the  patient  shouia  use 
crutches,  if  he  moves  about  at  all,  in  cases  of  sprains  of  the  ankle  and 
knee  joints. 

1278.  The  patient's  care  of  himself.-^  1)  Follow  directions  faith- 
fully. Too  early  use  of  a  sprained  joint  induces  weakness  of  that 
joint  and  a  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  sprain. 

(2)  An  injured  jomt  should  be  kept  slightly  elevated  by  placing 
it  on  a  pillow  or  other  support. 

Dislocations. 

1279.  (1)  A  dislocation  is  the  displacement  of  the  end  of  a  bone 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  a  joint. 

(2)  Signs. — Dislocated  bones  usually  lie  away  from  the  body, 
and  can  not  be  brought  to  the  side  so  as  to  parallel  the  long  axis  of 
the  body.  There  is  distortion  of  the  joint;  the  end  of  the  bone  can 
be  felt  under  the  skin,  and  by  comparing  with  the  uninjured  side 
it  will  be  recognized  as  out  of  its  normal  position.  There  is  pain  on 
attempting  to  move  the  bone  and  loss  of  motion  in  the  joint. 
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1280.  Treatment. — The  risk  df  doing  injury  by  injudicious  efforts 
to  replace  a  dislocated  bone  is  greater  than  that  of  delaying  until 
the  services  of  a  medical  officer  can  be  had.'  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  put  the  parts  in  the  position  easiest  to  the  patient,  and  to 
surround  the  joint  with  cool,  wet  cloths,  or  with  cotton  and  a  bandage. 

1281.  The  patient's  care  of  himseli. — He  should  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible  until  the  dislocated  bone  has  been  replaced,  and  should 
steady  the  injured  part  by  taking  hold  of  it.  He  should  lie  down  if 
the  injury  has  made  him  feel  famt. 

Fractures. 

1282.  (1)  A  fracture  is  a  broken  bone. 

(2)  Causes. — Direct  violence,  by  means  of  which  the  bone  is 
broken  at  the  seat  of  injury.  Indirect  violence,  by  means  of  which 
the  bone  is  broken  at  some  distance  from  the  point  which  received 
the  blow  or  shock,  as  a  broken  collar  bone  following  a  fall  upon  the 
outstretched  hand.  Muscular  action,  snapping  a  bone  across  by  a 
sudden  and  violent  muscular  contraction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  knee- 
cap in  jumping. 

1288.  Signs  of  fracture. — These  are  pain,  swelling,  and  deformity 
at  the  seat  of  injury.  Unnatural  mobility  where  no  mobility  should 
exist.  Loss  of  power  in  the  limb.  The  limb  can  be  pulled  into 
line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body  without  difficulty.  There  is 
shortening  of  the  limb.  Crepitus,  which  is  a  sensation  of  grating, 
can  be  felt  when  the  ends  of  the  bones  move  a^inst  each  oQier. 

1284.  Varieties. — There  are  two  general  varieties  of  fractures — 
1,  simple;  2,  compound. 

(1)  Simple  fractvxes  are  those  which  are  beneath  the  unbroken 
skin. 

(2)  Compound  fractures  are  those  in  which  an  external  wound, 
communicating  with  the  break,  exists. 

1286.  Treatment. — In  the  immediate  treatment  of  a  fracture  the 
following  points  should  be  attended  to:  (1)  The  prevention  of  further 
injury,  and  (2)  the  preparation  of  the  patient  for  transport. 

1286.  To  prevent  further  Injury. — (1])  Attend  to  the  patient  on  the 
spot  where  the  injury  occurred,  especially  if  the  fracture  happens  to 
be  in  the  lower  extremity. 

(2)  Do  not  touch  the  limb  (beyond  what  is  necessary  for  diagnosis) 
until  you  have  all  8|)lint8  and  bandages  ready. 

(3)  Handle  the  injured  part  with  extreme  eentleness.  By  rough 
handling  a  simple  fracture  may  be  converted  into  a  compound  or 
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complicated  one,  especially  where  the  bones  are  immediately  under 
the  skin,  like  the  collar  bone  and  the  shin  bone. 

(4)  Without  removing  the  clothes  (unless  the  fracture  is  compound 
or  there  is  hemorrhage)  bring  the  bones  into  their  relative  positions 
as  follows:  First  lift  the  limb  by  grasping  it  gently  but  firmly  above 
and  below  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  tnen  make  gentle  extension  and 
counter  extension,  in  the  normal  line  of  the  none,  which  should 
cause  little  or  no  pain  if  done  proi)erly. 

(5)  Fix  the  limb  in  this  position  by  means  of  splints  and  bandages. 

1287.  Splints. — Splints  are  more  or  less  rigid  supports  used  to 
immobilize  joints  and  fractured  bones.  Many  articles  in  daily  use, 
and  others  tnat  can  be  found  in  the  field,  can  be  used  to  keep  the 
injured  parts  in  place.  For  instance,  broom  handles,  newspapers, 
wine-bottle  covers,  stockings  filled  with  straw  or  sand,  pieces  of 
wood  and  laths  can  be  employed.  In  the  field  we  may  make  use  of 
the  branches  of  trees,  pieces  of  bark^  slunibs,  rifles,  and  bayonets. 
The  opposite  leg  can  be  used  as  a  splmt  for  the  injured  one,  and  in 
case  of  the  upper  extremity  it  can  be  splinted  against  the  chest  by 
snugly  binding  it  there  with  bandages. 

1288.  Improvised  splints. — These  splints  should  always  be  con- 
structed out  of  material  which  is  sumciently  stiff  to  keep  the  parts 
in  position;  Ihey  should  be  made  long  enough  to  extend  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  joint  below  the  point  of  fracture,  and  beyond  the 
joint  above  it,  if  possible.  They  should  be  as  wide  as  the  limb  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Before  applying  splints,  pad  them 
well,  on  the  side  next  to  the  limb  (unless  the  clothing  is  allowed  to 
remain  on),  with  some  soft  material,  such  as  towels,  cotton,  wool, 
oakum,  straw,  flannel,  folded  triangular  bandages,  etc.,  and  make 
the  padding  extend  well  over  on  each  side  of  the  splint. 

1289.  To  apply  splints. — ^Two  persons  are  required:  One  makes 
traction,  and  gently  lifts  the  injured  part  while  pulling  steadily  in 
the  line  of  the  injured  bone.  TTiis  can  sometimes  be  done  with  one 
hand.  In  that  case  the  other  hand  should  be  put  under  the  seat  of 
fracture  to  support  it.  The  second  person  applies  the  splints,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  limb,  and  fixes  them  in  position  by  tying  about 
them,  above  and  below  the  line  of  fracture,  triangular  bandages, 
folded  narrow,  or  straps,  belts,  suspenders,  tapes,  or  rubber-plaster. 
All  knots  should  be  tied  over  the  outer  splint  and  not  over  the  bone. 
The  general  rule  that  injured  parts  should  be  elevated  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  fractures.    The  splints  should  not  be  applied  so 
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tightly  as  to  impede  the  circulation.  If  splinted  limbs  are  allowed 
to  hang  down,  swelling  follows  and  the  circulation  may  be  danger- 
ously cut  off. 

1290.  The  immediate  treatment  of  a  compound  fracture. — ^Expose 
the  wound,  check  the  hemorrhage  (arts.  1304  to  1311),  and  apj)ly 
the  first-aid  dressing  (art.  1314).  Then  apply  splints.  The  prin- 
cipal danger  in  these  cases  is  wound -poisoning. .  The  commonest 
source  of  poisonous  bacteria,  or  germs,  is  the  skin  of  the  fineers, 
or  the  skin  about  the  wound,  Do  not  touch  the  wound  with  unclean 
fingers,  unless  necessary  to  stop  bleeding  to  save  life. 

1291.  Transportation. — ^As  a  rule,  persons  with  broken  bones 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  bones  have  been  splinted.  Faint- 
ness  is  apt  to  come  on  after  a  fracture,  but  usually  persons  suffering 
from  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  can  walk  with  assistance. 
Those  suffering  from  fra-ctures  of  the  lower  extremity  should  be 
carried  on  a  stretcher,  and  this  should  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  laid  down  in  articles  1316  and  1317 . 

1292.  The  injured  person's  care  of  himself. — Should  the  patient 
believe  he  has  sustained  a  fracture,  he  should  lie  down  carefully, 
and  should  try  to  place  the  broken  bone  in  its  proper  position,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  comfortable  one.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  he  attemj)t  to  walk  if  a  lower  extremity  has  been 
injured,  as  in  this  way  a  simple  fracture  might  be  made  compound, 
or  the  bone  ends  might  be  made  to  tear  into  a  large  blood  vessel. 

Special  Fractures. 

1293.  Fracture  of  the  skull. — ^These  injuries  are  very  serious  and 
should  be  treated  by  a  medical  officer  as  early  as  possible.  Wound- 
poisoning  should  be  prevented  by  applying  a  dressing  as  directed 
m  article  1301. 

1294.  Fracture  of  the  jaw. — ^Tie  a  triangular  bandage,  or  hand- 
kerchief, under  the  chin  and  over  the  top  of  the  head. 

1296.  Fracture  of  the  ribs.—Pass  a  wide  band  of  rubber-plaster 
or  several  narrow  bands  two-thirds  around  the  chest  while  the  arms 
are  held  over  the  head  and  the  chest  is  emptied  of  air;  or  snugly 
apply  wide  bandages. 

1296.  Fracture  of  the  -collar  bone. — ^Apply  a  sling  {fig.  89),  and 
secure  the  arm  to  the  chest  by  passing  a  bandage  around  the  chest 
above  the  forearm  of  the  injured  side,  <yoer  the  arm  of  that  side, 
and  undst  the  opposite  ann. 
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1S97.  Fnotnies  of  the  arm  and  foreum.^The  proper  tneOiod  oi 
dreasu^  a  fracture  of  tlie  foTearm  is  shown  in  figure  90.  The  part 
should  be  carried  in  a  wide  sling.  Figure  91  ehows  the  proper 
meUiod  of  dreesing  a  broken  upper  arm.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  slJng  does  not  support  the  elbow. 

1298.  Fnotnre  of  the  Ie|. — An  ordinarypillow  tied  about  a  broken 
leg  makes  an  excellent  aplint  (fig.  92).  Splinte  should  be  applied 
as  shown  in  figure  93 , 

1299.  Ftaotnies  of  the  thl(b.— (1)  A  broken  thi^  ia  the  most 
difficult  bone  in  the  body  to  aplmt  properly.    The  splint  on  the 


Fro.  SS — Method  ol  applying  a  gllng  Tor  the  support  ot  the  forearm. 

outaide  should  extend  from  the  armpit  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot 
and  that  on  the  inside  from  the  crotch  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
aplinia  ^ould  be  applied  as  shown  in  Figure  94. 

(2)  In  the  field  a  rifle  may  be  used  instead  of  the  long  outside 
splint.    The  butt  is  placed  in  the  armpit,  the  tr^ger  guaid  to  the 
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Fio.  92. — A  pillow  used  ae  a  temporarj'  splint  in  fracture  of  tlie  leg. 
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front.  It  should  be  secured  at  the  points  shown  in  Figure  94.  The 
feet  should  be  tied  together,  also  the  legs  below  the  knee.  This 
prevents  the  foot  on  the  injured  side  from  turning  out. 

Sec.  IV.— WOUNDS  IN  GENERAL. 

1300.  (I)  The  immediate  treatment  of  wounds  in  general  is  ex- 
tremely smiple.  As  a  rule,  if  the  wounded  part  is  &eed  of  con- 
stricting clothing  between  the  heart  and  the  wound,  and  is  elevated 
or  held  up,  bleeding  soon  ceases.  Of  course,  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  medical  officer,  all  wounds  should  be 
promptly  referred  to  him  for  treatment,  as  important  nerves,  ten- 
dons, and  other  structures  might  be  damaged,  thus  seriously  crip- 
pling the  part  afterwards. 

(2)  If  a  wound  is  kept  free  from  infectiorty  which  means  poison- 
ing by  germs,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  heal  promptly,  painlessly,  and  with 


Fig.  94. 

little  scarring.  The  common  scources  of  infection  are  the  skin  of 
the  hand,  the  skin  about  the  wound,  the  hair,  soiled  dressings,  and 
foreign  bodies,  like  bits  of  clothing  carried  into  the  wound. 

1301.  To  dress  a  wound. — (1)  Scrub  the  hands  vigorously  for  4 
or  5  minutes  with  a  brush  and  some  good  soap,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  nails,  and  rinse  them  in  boiled  water.  Tiiey  may, 
if  it  is  at  hand,  be  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  1  part  in  2,000  parts,  or  in  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  1  part  in  40,  and  again  rinsed  in  boiled  water.  The  skin  about 
Hie  wound  should  be  shaved  for  2  or  3  inches  and  scrubbed  in  the 
same  way,  and  finally  washed  off  with  boiled,  common  salt  solution. 
The  salt  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  of  common 
table  salt  in  a  pint  of  clear  water  and  boihng  for  a  few  moments. 
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(2)  This  solution  will  answer  for  wounds  in  anv  part  of  the  body 
and  is  the  best  one  that  can  be  employed.  It  is  harmless,  soothing, 
healing,  and  cleansing,  and  can  be  freely  applied  to  such  delicate 
parts  as  the  eye,  nose,  and  throat. 

(3)  The  wound  should  be  freely  washed  out  with  the  salt  solution 
and  foreign  bodies,  like  bits  of  wood,  bits  of  clothing,  and  dirt 
removed. 

(4)  If  the  wound  is  clean-cut,  the  edges  should  be  brought  to- 
gether and  held  there  by  the  dressings,  if  possible.  If  the  wound  is 
jagged,  irr^ular,  and  bruised,  lay  plenty  of  loose  gauze  into  it,  and 
over  it,  and  apply  cotton  and  a  supportmg  bandage  outside. 

(5)  All  instruments  should  be  boiled;  all  dressings  should  be 
baked  in  an  oven,  just  short  of  charring,  unless  they  are  known  to  be 
tree  from  germs.  Boiling  them  also  kills  all  contaminating  germs 
that  may  lodge  on  them. 

(6)  Bad  smelling  powders  and  all  other  applications  of  that  sort 
are  unnecessary  in  fresh  wounds. 

1302.  Inflamed  parts  with  unbroken  skin. — Remove  tight  cloth- 
ing, elevate  the  part  and  apply  plain  cotton  and  a  bandage  from  be- 
low to  a  point  above  the  inflamed  part.  If  pus  (matter)  is  present 
it  should  DO  let  out. 

1303.  Inflamed  wounds  lofming  pus. — Elevate  the  part,  arrange 
the  dressing  so  that  the  pus  can  flow  away,  and  is  not  dammed  up. 
Cloths  wet  in  ice  water,  or  cool,  boiled  water,  should  be  laid  upon 
the  part.  When  the  inflammation  has  subsided  apply  a  simple 
dressmg  consisting  of  gauze,  cotton,  and  a  bandage. 

The  Checking  of  Hemorrhage. 

1304.  (1)  Though  85  per  cent  of  the  deaths  on  a  battle  field  are 
due.  to  hemorrhage,  the  danger  from  hemorrhage,  when  not  imm^i- 
ately  fatal,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

(2)  Those  whose  injuries  involve  the  great  blood  vessels  will 
probably  die  immediately,  unless  some  comrade  checks  the  flow 
of  blood  by  pressure  made  with  the  fingers,  until  the  services  of  a 
medical  officer  can  be  secured. 

(3)  When  properly  applied,  the  tourniquet  may  be  a  useful  in- 
strument; ordinarily,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one.  It  should  not  be 
used  unless  you  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  artery  has 
been  cut.  Try  first  to  stop  the  bleeding  by  pressure  at  the  bleeding 
spot — SL  very  firm  pressure  with  a  compress,  finger,  or  entire  hand. 
At  the  same  time  make  pressure  on  the  vessel  higher  up  on  the  limb 


with  your  hand.  Reassure  the 
patient.  Keep  him  guiet  aBd 
lying  down.  It  there  18  no  nuc- 
ture  elevate  the  bleeding  part. 
The  fcjumiquet  should  not  re- 
main on  longer  than  two  houra, 
lest  gangrene  be  induced.  If 
not  properly  adjuHted  it  will 
increafle  the  flow  <rf  blood  by 
failing  to  cut  oB  the  circulation 
in  the  arterieB(which  are  deeply 
embedded  in  the  fleah)  while 
the  blood  is  backed  up  in  the 
veins  (many  of  which  are  near 
the  Burface,  just  under  the 
skin.) 

The  rubber  tourniquet  is  put 
on  the  Btretoh  behind  the  Umb 
a,nd  then  the  ends  are  aocurfed  by 
ar-eetknot.  Atterithaabeenon 
15  or  20  minute*  loosen  it  a  little. 
This  will  permit  circulation  of 
blood  to  other  parta.  If  tie 
hemorrhage  b  egin  e  again ,  tighten 
up  again  on  the  tourniquet.  By 
caremlly  and  ^tlj;  loosening 
the  constriction  in  this  way  very 
little  additional  blood  is  lost  and 
there  is  much  leee  danger  of 
gangrene  latei. 

(4)  In  order  to  control  exter- 
nal hemonhage  satisfactorilyj  it 
ia  necessary  to  know  the  locatwm 
of  but  four  great  blood  vessels. 
In  figure  95,  the  numbered 
anowa  designate  the  imi>ortant 
vessels.  Arrow  No.  1  points  to 
the  carotid  artery,  which  sup- 
plies the  head  with  blood_.  No. 
2  pointe  to  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, behind  the  middle  of  the 
collar  bone.  This  blood  vessel 
continues  into  the  arm  and 
finally  becomes  the  brachial 
artery,  designated  by  arrow  No. 
3,    which    supplies    the    ann, 
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hand,  and  foreann.     AmjwSo,  4  points  to  the  femoral  artery,  which 
supplies  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh. 

(5)  Officers  and  men  should  study  Ibe  pulsation  of  these  v«esele 
intheirown persons, in orderto become  familiarwith  their  location, 
and  to  determine  the  amount  of  pressure  necessary  to  arrest  the  flow 
ot  blood. 

(6)  By  putting  a  pad  behind  the  knee  and  bending  the  knee 
sharply  on  the  {»ul,  ^1  circulation  will  be  stopped  in  the  foot  and 
leg.    The  same  18  true  ot  the  elbow.    (Figs.  96  and  97.) 

1306.  ToonUqnets. — The  best  field  tourniquet  is  an  elastic  rubber 
tube.  This  should  be  bound  tigJilly  about  a  limb  and  ite  ends 
secured  by  tying. 

130S.  ^e  "Spanish  windlass"  is  the  beat  of  the  improvised 
tourniquets  (fig.  98).    If  possible,  put  a  pad,  a  smooth  stone,  or  a 


folded  handkerchief,  over  the  blood-vessel  to  be  compressed '  The 
stick,  or  bayonet,  can  be  secured  to  the  limb  by  a  band  of  some  sort 
to  prevent  it  from  unwinding. 

1307.  How  to  proceed  in  a  case  of  severe  bemoirage. — When  the 
blood  spurts  in  jets,  or  flows  very  freely,  press  the  great  veesela 
supplying  the  part  {fig.  95).  against  the  bone  beneath  and,  with 
the  asaiatance  of  the  wounded  man, apply  a  "Spanish  windlass"  aa 
soon  as  possible.  Finger  pressure  can  not  be  kept  up  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  In  order  to  save  life  it  may  be  necessary  in  tare 
eases  to  put  the  fingers  or  thumb  directly  into  the  wound  in  order  to 
compress  the  bleeding  vessel  therein.  Under  no  other  ctrcumitaneea 
should  an  unelatn  finger  come  inlo  direct  contact  with  the  wound. 
If  practicable,  compress  the  vessel  in  the  wound  through  a  fijet-aid 
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130S.  Th«  wounded  peisou's  cue  of  hlmaell. — (1)  Apply  the 
fli8t-aid  dreaeing,  and  compreaa  the  bleeding  veeaels  in  the  wound 
through  this  dreasing.    Ele- 
vate the  part,  loosen   con- 
strictioDB,     and     apply     a 
■~       -''Lie 


the  great  veflsel  euppfying 
the  part  aeainst  the  bone  ana 
apply  a  "Spaniah  windlasa, " 
made  with  a  neckerchief, 
or  a  triangular  bandage,  and 
tightened  with  a  stick  or 
bayonet  (fig.  98). 

(2)  PreBsure  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  following  regions 
to  check  the  flow  of  blood : 

'    1309.  Scalp  wounds  bleed  Fin.  ftg. 

profusely,  as  a  rule.    Apply 

a  firat-aid  dressing  and   oind  it  firmly  against  the  skull,  and  make 
further  preaauie  on  the  dressing  if  necessary. 


d1  tlie  facial  uter;.  of  tbecaitdd  artery. 


1310.  Figures  99  to  106,  inclusive  show  where  and  how  the  blood- 
vessela  in  ttie  different  parts  of  the  body  should  be  compressed .  The 
great  advantage  of  compression  with  the  fingers  is  that  it  can  be 
applied  immediately  and  may  thus  be  the  means  of  saving  life. 
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1311.  Internal  hemorrhages. — These  hemorrhages  are  apt  to  be 
very  grave  complications.  In  wounds  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
compucated  by  dangerous  internal  bleeding,  firm,  circular  com- 


FiG.  102. — Compression  of 
the  subclavian  artery 
with  the  padded  handle 
of  a  door  key. 


Fig.  108. 


gression  over  the  first-aid  dressings  should  be  made.  The  cartridge 
elt,  or  gun  strap,  can  be  used  to  lioait  the  movements  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen  and  thus  secure  a  condition  of  rest  for  the  bleeding 
organs,  as  near  as  can  be  done  by  external  means. 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  105. 


Sec.  v.— THE  APPUCATION  OF  FIRST-AID  DRESSINGS  IN 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS. 

1312.  (1)  The  first-aid  packet  contains  two  compresses  made  of 
folds  of  gauze,  one  gauze  bandage,  two  safety  pins,  and  a  triangular 
bandage.  Printed  explanations  on  the  triangular  bandage  show  the 
various  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put. 
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(2)  The  dressings  are  wrapped  in  a  water-proof  cover  and  are 
served  out  clean  and  germ  free.  The  men  should  be  made  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  life-saving  device,  and  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  its  safe-keeping. 

(3)  The  two  compresses,  or  folds  of  gauze,  are  for  the  two  wounds, 
that  of  entrance  and  that  of  exit.  The  banda^  holds  the  compresses 
in  place,  and  is  secured  with  the  safety  pins.  In  some  types  of 
first-aid  packages,  the  compresses  and  banaage  are  all  in  one  piece, 
which  simplifies  the  application  of  the  dressing. 

(4)  By  frequent  drills  alone  can  skill  in  the 
application  of  these  dressings  be  acquired. 

1818.  On  board  ship,  large  or  shell  wound 
dressings  are  prepared  lor  use  with  wounds  larger 
than  the  ordinary  bullet  wound .  Theyare  sup- 
plied to  turrets*  and  guns'  crews.  They  are 
backed  by  muslin  and  nave  four  tails  for  secur- 
ing arouna  the  body.  The  muslin  goes  outside 
and  the  gauze  next  to  the  wound.  Open  the 
package  and  apply  without  touching  the  white, 
sterile  gauze  with  your  fingers. 

How  to  Apply  a  First-Aid  Dressing  to  a 
Gunshot  Wound. 

1814.  The  immediate  treatment  of  gunshot 
wounds  differs  in  some  particulars  from  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  in  general. 

(1)  Under  no  circumstances  attempt  to  dis- 
infect or  wash  the  wound. 

(2)  The  wound  is  not  to  be  touched  with 
the  fingers.  Avoid  handling  that  part  of  the  dressing  which  will 
come  into  contact  with  the  wound.  The  danger  of  ifiection  from 
unclean  fin^rs  is  very  great,  and  is  more  serious  in  its  effects,  as  a 
rule,  than  the  destructive  action  of  the  bullet. 

(3)  The  dressing  should  be  applied  to  the  wound  without  cleansing 
it,  but  just  as  it  is  found,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  compresses  do  not  slip  to  one  side  and  expose  the  wound  to 
germ  poisoning. 

(4)  In  dressing  wounds  of  the  hairy  scalp,  part  the  hair,  without 
touching  the  wound,  before  the  compress. 

(5)  If  the  injured  part  can  be  readily  exposed,  it  should  be  done. 
If  the  contrary  is  the  case,  then  the  clothing  should  be  slit  up  with  a 
knife. 


Fig.    106. 
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(6)  The  majority  of  these  wounds  heal  under  a  single  dressing. 
The  men  should  be  made  to  understand  this,  as  they  are  usually 
impatient  to  have  their  wounds  dressed  frequently. 

(7)  Under  no  circumstances  are  dried  blood  crusts  and  scabs  to  be 
disturbed. 

(8)  In  case  of  hemorrhage,  proceed  in  accordance  with  instructions 
in  article  1307. 

(9)  In  case  some  of  the  bones  have  been  damaged,  proceed  as 
directed  in  articles  1280  to  1290. 

1315.  The  woimded  person's  care  of  himself. — ^After  the  checking 
of  dangerous  hemorrhage,  the  prevention  of  germ*{)oisoning  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Carefully  get  out  the  first-aid  packet,  seeing 
that  none  of  its  contents  is  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  fingers 
do  not  touch  the  part  of  the  compress  likely  to  lie  in  contact  with 
the  wound.  Do  not  disturb  crusted  blood  on  the  dressings  near  the 
wounds.  If  the  woimd  is  out  of  reach  and  can  not  be  dressed  at 
once  it  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  imtil  assistance  comes.  If 
there  is  little  pain,  no  throbbing,  and  no  fever,  be  contented,  for 
the  wound  is  doing  well  and  will  probably  heal  under  a  single  dress- 
ing. Be  patient  in  waiting  for  dressings  and  treatment,  as  the 
medical  officers  will  be  overwhelmed  with  work  after  a  battle,  and 
those  most  seriously  injured  and  most  urgently  in  need  of  attention 
must  be  treated  first. 

1316.  The  preparation  of  the  wounded  lor  transportation. — The 
first-aid  dressings  should  be  applied  (Art.  1314),  and  broken  bones 
should  be  immobilized  with  splints  (Arts.  1289  and  1290),  when  the 
wounded  will  be  ready  for  transportation.  Figures  107-110  show 
the  methods  of  carrying  the  wounded  with  one,  two,  and  three 
bearers.  Patients  can  sometimes  be.  carried  "pick-a-back.''  The 
"fore-and-aft"  carry  is  effected  by  two  bearers,  one  between  the 
knees,  the  other  behind  the  head,  arms  under  the  armpits  of  the 
patient  with  hands  clasped  over  his  chest. 

General  Directions  for  Handling  a  Stretcher. 

1317.  (1)  The  method  of  placing  a  wounded  man  on  a  stretcher 
is  shown  in  Figure  111.  The  position  of  a  patient  on  a  stretcher  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  injury.  An  overcoat,  blanket, 
knapsack,  or  other  suitable  article  may  be  used  as  a  pillow.    If  the 

Satient  is  faint  the  head  should  be  kept  low.    Difficulty  in  breathing 
ue  to  wounds  of  the  chest  is  sometimes  relieved  by  judicious  eleva- 
tion of  the  shoulders.    In  wounds  of  the  abdomen  the  best  position 
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ie  on  the  injured  mde,  or  on  the  back  if  the  front  of  the  abdomen  is 
wounded,  tiie  legs  being  drawn  up  and  Bupported  in  that  poeition. 

(2)  In  injuriee  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  beet  position  is  on  the 
back  with  the  arm  acroes  the  body,  or  suitably  placed  by  its  side. 
In  injuries  of  the  lower  extremitv  tne  patient  should  be  on  his  back, 
or  inclining  toward  the  wounded  side.  Patienia  should  be  handled 
deliberatelv  and  as  gentlyas  poeeible,  having  special  care  not  \o  jar 
the  injnrea  part.  Bearers  should  not  keep  step.  The  handlefi  of 
the Btret^^er  should  be  carried  at  arms   leni^.     Bearergshould  keep 


the  stretcher  level,  notwithstanding  any  unevennees  of  the  ground. 
Afl  a  rule,  the  patient  should  be  carried  on  a  stretcher  feet  foremost, 
but  iit  going  up  a  hill  his  head  should  be  in  front.  In  case  of  fracture 
of  the  lower  eitremitiea,  he  should  be  carried  np  a  hill  feet  foremost 
and  down  hill  head  foremost,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  body  from 
pressing  down  on  the  injured  part. 

1S18.  Improvised  stretcher.— -(1)  An  improvised  stretcher  should 
always  be  tested  before  placing  a  patient  on  it. 
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(2)  Among  the  articles  that  may  be  employed  as  stretchers  are 
boards,  window  shutters,  doors,  bed  frsones,  mattresses,  benches, 
tables,  chairs,  blankets,  rugs,  hammocks,  etc. 

(3)  Rifles  or  poles  may  be  passed  through  openings  made  in  the 
bottom  of  sacks,  or  coats;  or  trousers  may  be  usea.  The  rifles  or  poles 
can  be  prevented  from  spreading  too  far  apart  by  a  turn  of  rope  or 
tel^raph  wire. 

1319.  The  rifle  stretcher. — Spread  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  lay 
two  rifles  (magazines  empty),  across  the  middle  of.  it^  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  20  inches  apart,  both  muzzles  pointing  in  the  same 
direction  J  trigger  guards  outward.  Turn  a  fold  of  the  blanket  6 
inches  wide  over  the  ends  of  the  butts,  fold  the  right  side  of  the 
blanket  over  the  rifle  on  that  side  as  far  as  the  r&e  on  the  opposite 
side,  then,  similarly,  fold  the  left  side.  These  folds  of  blankets 
form  the  body  of  the  stretcher,  the  butts  forming  the  head. 

1320.  The  pole-and-blanket  stretcher. — Place  two  i)oles  lonn- 
tudinally  along  the  edges  of  a  blanket  and  roll  the  sides  of  the 
blanket  snugly  over  the  poles  until  they  are  20  inches  apart.  The 
blankets  can  then  be  tied  to  the  poles,  and  sticks  of  wood  can  be 
placed  between  the  poles  at  each  end  to  act  as  spreaders. 

1321.  The  pole-and-rope  stretcher. — Place  two  poles  20  inches 
apart,  and  securely  lace  back  and  forth  a  suitable  piece  of  rope; 
this  rope  forms  the  body  of  the  stretcher. 

Sec.  Vn.— ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

IN  THE  FIELD. 

1322.  (1)  Assistance  will  be  rendered  to  the  wounded  at  four 
points,  viz:  1.  The  firing  line.  2.  The  dressing  station.  3.  The 
field  hospital.    4.  The  base  hospital. 

(2)  For  the  stretchermen  to  advance  on  the  field  under  fire  is  to 
invite  disaster.  Not  only  may  they  be  killed  by  drawing  the 
enemy's  fire  in  this  way,  but  the  woimded  will  also  be  similarly 
exposed. 

(3)  The  hospital  corps  men,  when  called  to  urgent  cases  on  the 
firing  line,  shoiiid  advance  by  rushes,  seeking  what  shelter  may  be 
available.  They  should  be  prepared  to  check  hemorrhage,  to 
secure  improperly  applied  dressings  with  rubber  plaster,  and  to 
administer  water  and  stimulants  where  needed.  They  should 
carry  faiives  suitable  for  cutting  away  clothing,  preparing  splints, 
etc.  They  should  be  equipped  with  lanterns  for  searching  the 
battle  field  after  suivdown. 
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(4)  The  average  percentage  of  casualties  is  15.  About  one-third 
of  this  number  mil  have  to  be  carried  off  the  field.  When  possible 
the  hospital  corps  men  will  adjust  splints  and  otherwise  prepare  the 
wounded  for  transportation,  and  the  stretchermen  will  carry  them 
to  the  dressing  stations. 

1323.  The  dressing  stations. — ^1)  The  dressing  stations  will  be 
located  300  yards  or  more  back  of  tne  firing  line,  bdiind  some  natural 
or  artificial  shelter,  and  out  of  the  direct  line  of  fire,  and  will  be 
designated  by  a  red  cross  flag  by  day  and  a  green  light  at  night. 

(2)  At  this  point  the  medical  officers  will  dress  the  wounds  of  men 
not  seriously  disabled  and  will  send  them  back  to  their  respective 
companies.  The  other  cases  will  be  identified  and  tagged  with  their 
names,  ship,  nature  of  their  wounds,  treatment,  and  the  probable 
time  when  another  dressing  will  be  necessary.  Here  tourniquets 
will  be  removed,  bleeding  blood  vessels  tied,  and  dressings  and 
splints  renewed  when  necessary.  Water,  liquid  foods,  and  stimu- 
lants will  be  served  out  as  required. 

(3)  The  dressing  stations  should  be  promptly  cleared  of  wounded. 
1824.  The  field  hospital. — (1)  The  field  hospital  will  fly  a  red  cross 

flag  by  day  and  show  a  green  light  at  night.    At  this  point  necessary 
operations  will  be  performed  and  dressings  applied.    The  applica- 
tion of  splints  will  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  men  will  be 
prepared  for  removal  to  the  base  hospital. 
(2)  The  field  hospital  should  be  promptly  cleared  of  wounded. 

1325.  The  base  hospital. — ^A  hospital  ship,  or  other  ship,  will 
usually  be  designated  to  act  as  a  base  hospital.  The  wounded 
will  remain  in  the  base  hospital  until  they  are  fit  for  duty,  or  able 
to  be  sent  to  a  home  station. 

Sec.  Vm.— MILITARY  HYGIENE.* 
General  Remarks. 

1326.  (1)  Camp  diseases  are  preventable;  their  presence  in  a 
command  means  that  the  laws  of  hygiene  have  been  violated. 
Deliberate  disregard  of  sanitary  regulations  is  a  grave  military 
offense  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

(2)  In  ordinary  campaigns  sickness  disables  from  5  to  10  times 
as  many  as  wounds. 

1  Prepared  by  Surgeon  C.  F .  Stokes,  U.  S.  Navy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.    Revised  191Z 
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(3)  In  a  modem  engagement  it  requires  on  an  average  an  expendi- 
ture of  from  200  to  400  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  one  of  the 
enemy  put  out  of  the  fighting,  and  considering  the  number  of  rounds 
carried,  this  expenditure  represents  the  effectiveness  of  from  1  to  2 
men. 

(4)  When  it  is  realized  that  but  a  single  cupful  of  polluted  water 
may  be  equidly  dama^g  by  rendering  a  nghting  man  unfit  for 
duty  for  many  weeks,  if  he  survives  at  all,  and  may  be  the  means 
of  spreading  disease  far  and  wide  in  a  command,  then  the  great 
importance  of  faithfully  observing  hygienic  precautions  will  be 
appreciated. 

(5)  On  board  ship  sanitary  regulations  can  be  effectively  enforced, 
but  on  shore  under  changed  conditions  the  maintenance  of  the 
highest  efficiency  of  the  command  is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation 
of  each  individual  of  that  command . 

(6)  All  officers  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  simple 
hygienic  hints  set  forth  in  these  regulations  and  they  should,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  medical  officers,  interest  and  instruct  the  men 
under  their  immediate  command  in  the  intelligent  observance 
of  these  measures. 

(7)  The  landing  force  should  be  prepared  to  combat  disease- 
producing  conditions  wherever  they  may  be  encountered,  whether 
it  be  in  the  jungles  of  the  Tropics  or  in  great  cities. 

Preparatory. 

1327.  The  following  individuals  should  be  excluded  from  landing 
parties: 

(1^  Men  afflicted  with  venereal  disease. 

(2)  Men  whose  feet  are  deformed  or  sore  from  blisters,  chafes, 
corns,  callosities,  bimions,  or  hammertoe. 

(3)  Men  under  20  years  and  over  45  years,  with  few  exceptions. 
^4)  Men  convalescing  from  disease  or  injury. 

(5)  Men  with  badly  decayed  teeth,  men  with  diarrheal  diseases, 
and  obese  men. 

Physical  Betterment. 

1328.  (1)  Officers  and  men  should  take  part  in  all  physical  drills 
and  should,  when  expedient,  encourage  and  engage  in  athletic 
sports.  These  sports  not  only  better  men  physically,  but  they  de- 
velop a  spirit  of  comradeship  that  is  of  inestimable  value. 
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(2)  Practice  marches  on  shore  with  the  men  not  under  restraint 
should  be  undertaken  regularly.  This  exercise  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  physically  fit  and  would  enable  the  medical  officers  to 
weed  out  the  undesirable. 

(3)  Gymnastic  exercises  and  track  events,  also  boxing,  wrestling, 
swimming,  boat  racing,  base  ball  and  foot  ball  should  form  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  service  in  the  Navy.  These  sports,  when  engaged 
in  under  intelligent  supervision^  not  only  raise  the  physical  standard 
of  the  officers  and  men,  but  their  mentsu  and  moral  tone  as  well. 

Care  of  the  Feet 

1329.  (1)  Neglect  of  the  feet  should  be  considered  a  punishable 
offense.  The  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  feet  abso- 
lutely clean.  Many  men  go  lam«  in  hot  weather  because  they  tr^r  to 
march  with  dirty  feet.  It  can  not  be  done.  If  dirt  and  perspiration 
collect  between  the  toes  the  skin  gets  tender  and  peels  off,  itches, 
bums,  aches,  and  the  man  goes  lame.  The  feet  should  be  washed 
night  and  morning  with  soap  and  water  and  dried  thoroughly.  Take 
off  shoes  and  socks  often  and  air  and  dry  the  feet.  Change  socks 
every  day.  With  two  pairs  of  socks  a  man  can  change  every  day, 
and  if  on  the  march  he  can  not  wash  a  pair  each  day,  he  can  at  least 
air,  sun,  and  dry  one  pair  to  replace  those  he  is  wearing. 

(2)  Before  the  march  rub  your  socks  thoroughly,  sole  and  toes, 
with  a  moistened  cake  of  soap  until  they  are  stiff  and  have  a  slip- 
pery, greasy  feel. 

(3)  After  the  march  soak  the  feet  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 
If  you  can  not  get  this,  use  cold  water,  but  never  warm  or  tepid 
water.  Socks  should  be  free  from  holes.  A  hole  always  means  a 
blister. 

1330.  (1)  Shoes. — ^The  shoe  is  tfie  most  important  single  article  of 
unifc^m.  The  relation  shoe  should  be  worn  without  exception, 
unless  on  the  advice  of  a  medical  officer.  Special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  fitting  of  shoes. 

(2)  A  good  marching  shoe  should  be  large  enough  in  all  directions, 
but  not  too  large.  If  the  foot  moves  in  the  shoe  it  is  apt  to  chafe  and 
blister.  A  common  defect  in  shoes  is  that  they  are  too  tight  over  the 
instep  and  too  loose  across  the  ball  of  the  foot.  If  the  leattier  for- 
ward of  the  instep  is  too  slack,  wrinkles  will  form.  Folds  of  leather 
and  rough  inner  seams  should  be  avoided.  The  inner  edge  of  the 
shoe  should  be  almost  straight,  the  sole  thick  and  wide,  projecting 
beyond  the  upper  leather.    The  heel  should  be  low  and  broad,  and 
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the  toe  of  the  shoe  should  be  of  such  a  length  that  there  will  be  no 
pressure  on  the  ends  of  the  toes  or  toe-nails. 

1331.  Nails. — ^The  toe-nails  should  be  cut  straight  across,  a  little 
behind  the  end  of  the  toe,  and  should  not  be  rounded.  Any  ten- 
dency to  ingrowing  should  receive  treatment  at  once. 

1332.  Corns  and  callosities. — Corns  and  callosities  are  due  to  pres- 
sure and  friction  from  unhygienic  shoes.  When  between  the  toes 
they  are  soft;  on  other  parts  they  are  dry  and  hard.  They  often 
render  men  unfit  for  duty. 

(a)  Treatment. — Remove  the  cause  by  wearing  hygienic  shoes. 
Soak  the  feet  well  in  hot  water,  then  pare  the  com  or  callus  down 
with  a  sharp  knife,  a  fragment  of  glass,  or  with  sandpaper,  without 
wounding  the  skin.  Soft  corns  Siould  be  treated  by  applying  a 
dusting  powder  like  aristol  on  cotton  or  gauze  between  the  toes. 

^b)  Sidicylic-acid  treatment. — Apply  the  following  collodion 
pamt  with  a  cameVs-hair  brush,  night  and  morning,  for  several  days, 
then  soak  the  feet  in  hot  water  and  the  corns  will  come  away  pain- 
lessly: 

Acid  salicylic 3i 

Extract  cannabis  indicse @*'  ^^ 

Collodii 5  i 

M.  S.  com  paint. 

1333.  Blisters. — Save  the  skin;  drain  at  the  lowest  point  with  a 
clean  needle;  or  better,  pass  a  threaded  needle  through  and  tie  the 
thread  ends,  later  cutting  the  ends. and  leaving  the  thread  in  the 
blister  to  come  away  with  the  skin.  Protect  with  cotton  and  rub- 
ber plaster. 

1334.  Excessive  and  fonl  perspiration. — ^Excessive  perspiration 
often  leads  to  foot-soreness,  blisters,  fissures,  and  corns,  and  may  be 
offensive. 

(a)  Mild  cases  will  be  relieved  by  dusting  into  the  shoes  and 

onto  the  feet  the  following  **foot  powder" : 

Parts. 

Acid  salicvjic 3 

Pulv.  amyii 10 

Talci 87 

This  foot  powder  may  be  used  with  benefit  before  a  march, 
especially  in  cases  of  sore  or  tender  feet. 

(b)  Severe  cases. — Severe  cases  will  be  relieved  by  soaking  the 
feet,  after  a  preliminary  scmb  with  soap  and  water,  in  a  solution  of 
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pennangajiate  of  potassiuin.  The  stain  should  be  left  on  the  feet. 
The  solution  should  be  gradually  increased  from  1  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent  and  the  treatment  continued  nightly  for  three  weeks.  The  foot 
powder  should  be  used  dming  the  day. 

(c)  Another  method. — Sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  formalin  into  the 
shoes  each  morning. 

18S6.  To  toughen  the  feet.  Men  unaccustomed  to  marching  may 
toughen  their  feet  by  soaking  them  in  strong,  tepid  alum  water  (a 
teai^xx>nful  to  a  pint). 

Care  of  the  Mouth. 

1886.  (1)  Heath  breathing  induces  sore  throat,  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  ears,  and  causes  thirst.  Nose  breathing  is  normal  and 
should  be  employed  at  all  times. 

(2)  The  teeth. — ^The  teeth  should  be  brushed  night  and  morning. 
Decayed  teeth  should  be  filled  or  pulled,  as  they  are  apt  to  induce 
abscess  of  the  jaw,  indigestion,  debility,  and  diarrhea. 

(3)  The  proper  chewing  of  food  is  more  important  than  the  kind 
of  food  chewed.  Thorough  chewing  makes  food  nounahing,  pre- 
vents hunger,  and  diminiimes  thirst. 

1887.  Common  drinking  cups  on  board  ship  and  in  camp  are 
sources  of  great  danger  through  spreading  disease.    (See  art.  1359.) 

Thirst. 

1888.  (1).  The  habit  of  abstaining  from  drinking  water  on  the 
march  is  an  excellent  one  and  can  be  acquired  readily.  Thirst 
sensations  lie  in  the  back  of  the  throat  and  may  be  relieved  by 
carrying  any  small  object,  as,  for  instance,  a  pebble  in  the  mouth. 

(2)  Boiled  water  may  be  drunk  at  the  start  and  near  the  end  of 
the  march. 

(3)  Canteens  should  be  carried  filled. 

(4)  Smoking  on  the  march — as  at  rest  periods — dries  and  heats 
the  mouth  and  throat  and  greatly  adds  to  thirst. 

Bathing.  * 

1889.  (1)  A  daily  bath  and  rub-down  is  desirable.  The  hair 
should  be  cut  close  and  the  head  washed  daily. 

(2)  On  the  march,  the  feet  and  groins,  as  well  as  the  armpits, 
genitals,  and  anus,  should  be  cleansed,  even  though  only  a  damp 
cloth  is  available.  After  reaching  camp  the  more  completely  the 
person  is  bathed  the  better. 
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On  the  March  and  in  Camp. 

184D.  (1)  A  marching  column  is  a  healthy  column. 
(2)  Sources  of  danger: 
fa)  Moflquitoee. 

b)  Flies. 

c)  Dust. 

d)  Water. 

e)  Food. 

[f)  Drinking  cups. 

[g)  Climate. 

Sec  IX,— HOW  TO  AVOID  THESE  DANGERS. 

(a)  Mosquitoes. 

1341.  (1)  Mosquitoes  transmit  malarial  and  yellow  fevers  and 
other  germ  diseases.  In  the  Tropics  these  diseases  may  prove 
rapidly  fatal  and  hopelessly  cripple  a  command. 

(2)  Preventive  measures: 

(a)  Medicinal. 

(b)  Mechanical,  by  the  use  of  screens,  netting,  etc. 

(c)  The  destruction  of  mosquitoes  and  their  laxvfle  and  the  preven- 
tion of  their  growth. 

1342.  Medicinal. — (1)  Malarial  fever  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of 
anopheles  mosquitoes  alone.  These  mo6€[uitoe8  become  dangerous 
about  five  days  after  sucking  the  blood  of  infected  persons,  otherwise 
thev  are  harmless;  it  follows  that  malarial  patients  should  be  screened 
with  netting  and  actively  treated  with  quinine  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

(2)  The  best  way  to  rid  a  region  of  malaria  is  to  treat  with  quinine 
all  persons  infected  in  that  region.  In  some  districts  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  natives  are  afflicted.  For  this  reason  camps  should  not 
be  established  within  half  a  mile  of  villages,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  native  houses  be  occupied. 

,(3)  From  3  to  5  grains  of  quinine  taken  daily  will  greatly  reduce 
tlie  chances  of  becoming  infected  with  malaria. 

1348.  Mechanical. — Screens,  netting,  and  other  mechanical 
devices  should  be  used  wherever  it  is  possible  to  employ  them. 
They  protect  the  well  and  prevent  the  sick  from  spreading  the 
disease. 

1344.  Destruction  of  mosquitoes  and  their  larvae  and  the  preven- 
tion of  their  growth. — (1)  Mosquitoes  breed  in  water  lodged  in  eaves 
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troushs,  barrels,  tin  canS)  broken  bottles,  footprints,  stagnant  pools, 
ponos,  and  swamps.  They  hide  during  the  day  and  are  active  only 
at  night,  unless  disturbed.  The  females  alone  bite.  A  single 
female  lays  between  200  and  400  eggs,  and  the  laying  and  hatching 
continues  from  early  spring  until  November.  The  eggs  develop  in 
3  days  into  wigglers  (larvae) ,  which  in  turn  become  tumblers  (pupse) 
in  16  days.  The  pupse  or  tumblers  become  full-grown  mosquitoes 
in  about  5  days,  the  whole  covering  a  period  of  about  3  weeks. 

(2)  Drying  "kills  the  eggs,  wigglers,  and  tumblers;  petroleum 
promptly  kills  the  insects  in  all  stages. 

(3)  Directions. — Do  away  with  all  unnecessary  water  containers. 
Drain  or  fill  in  all  ponds,  pools,  and  swamps  if  possible.  Treat  all 
standing  water  with  petroleum  at  least  three  times  in  two  months, 
using  the  cheap  oil,  2  tablespoonfuls  to  15  sauare  feet  of  surface. 

A  cheap  and  easily  procured  destroyer  of  breeding  places  of  mos- 
quitoes is  acid  sulphate  of  soda — "salt  cake"  or  "niter  cake" — a 
by-product  in  most  ammunition  plants.  Use  1  poimd  to  50  gal- 
lons of  water. 

To  Remove  Mosfuitoes  from  Dwelliiiss. 

1346.  (1)  Close  and  seal  doors  and  windows.  Bum  at  night  3 
pounds  of  sulphur  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

(2)  Pyrefhrum  (insect)  powder  when  burned  at  night  will  stupefy 
the  msects  and  they  can  be  swept  out  in  the  morning. 

(3)  Camp  fires  attract  and  bum  mosquitoes. 

Yellow  Fever. 

1346.  (1)  Yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  stegomyia 
mosquitoes  alone.  These  mosquitoes  become  dangerous  about  12 
davs  after  sucldng  the  blood  of  persons  ill  with  that  disease. 

^2^  Quinine  is  without  effect  m  yellow  fever. 

(3)  Directions. — Screen  all  patients  to  prevent  the  contamination 
of  mosquitoes.  Screen  all  others  to  prevent  them  from  being  bitten. 
Destroy  Uiese  mosquitoes  as  directed  in  articles  1343-1345.  If 
yellow  fever  breaks  out,  the  camp  should  be  moved  at  once. 

(b)  Flies. 

134T.  (1)  The  germs  of  many  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  diarrhea,  may  be  carried  on  tne  feet  of  flies 
from  sinks  and  urinals  to  uncovered  food,  water  and  food  receptacles. 
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(2)  Tlie  sinks  and  kitchens  should  be  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
sinks  to  leeward.    (See  article  1363  et  seq.) 

(3)  The  food  and  drink,  after  cooking  or  boiling,  as  the  case  may 
be,  should  be  carefully  protected  from  flies. 

(4)  A  single  female  fly  lays  about  120  ^gs,  which  mature  in  about 
10  days.  The  eggs  develop  best  in  putriof  organic  matter,  in  sinks, 
in  polluted  soil,  and  in  manure. 

(5)  A  clean,  sanitary  camp,  properly  policed,  is  the  remedy. 

(e)  Dust 

1348."  (1)  In  insanitary  camps,  not  properly  policed,  dust  may 
carry  dry  filth  laden  witii  the  germs  of  disease,  to  be  breathed  or 
eaten  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Destruction  of  camp  refuse,  cleanliness,  the  proper  care  of  the 
unnals  and  sinks,  and  the  selection  of  suitable  camp  sites  are  the 
remedies. 

(d)  Water. 

13^.  All  drinking  water  must  be  boiled,  distilled,  or  chlorinated 
and  afterwards  protected  against  contamination.  Hypochlorite  of 
soda  (yielding  30  per  cent  available  chlorine)  5  parts  to  1,000,000  after 
30  minutes  renders  water  safe  to  drink.  Likewise  iodine  may  be 
used  15  to  25  parts  to  1,000,000. 

(2)  Boadside  water  and  raw  water  from  streams,  wells,  and  badly 
kept  springs  is  commonly  polluted  with  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  diarrheal  diseases,  and  should  oe  avoided. 
Boiling  aestroys  these  germs  and  renders  water  fit  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes. 

(3)  On  going  Into  camp  the  water  supply  should  immediately  be 

E laced  under  intelligent  supervision  and  its  approach  protected  by 
oards,  rails,  or  logs,  even  in  temporary  camps. 

The  Water  Supply. 

1360.  (1)  Physical  characteristics  of  good  water. — Good  water  is 
colorless,  clear,  free  from  suspended  matter,  of  brilliant  luster, 
devoid  of  smell  or  taste,  except  that  recognized  as  belonging  to  gooa 
water. 

(2)  Physical  characteristics  of  bad  water. — Bad  water  may 
occasionally  have  all  the  characteristics  of  good  water  and  still 
contain  the  germs  of  disease.  Any  departure  froat  the  charaeteris- 
tics  of  good  water,  especially  undue  turbidity  or  the  development 
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of  odors  on  gentle  warming,  should  cause  it  to  be  treated  with  sus- 
picion. 

1861.  Sources  of  water. — (1)  Good. — Raiu  water,  water  from 
clear  ice,  lakes,  large  rivers,  and  streams  ixx  uninhabited  districts, 
artesian  wells,  and  protected  springs. 

(2)  Bad. — Rain  water  from  polluted  surfaces,  snow  ice,  small 
ponds,  small  streams,  and  wells  in  inhabited  regions,  marsh  water 
and  rivers  below  towns  and  cities. 

1362.  (1)  How  to  cool  water. — Suspend  it  in  air  currents  in  porous 
earthen  jars,  canvas  bags,  or  in  other  receptacles  wrapped  in  wet 
fabrics. 

(2)  How  to  clear  turbid  water. — Add  from  5  to  10  grains  o{  alum 
to  the  gallon  of  water  before  boiling. 

^3)  How  to  clear  muddy  water. — Prepare  a  double  barrel  or  box 
as  lollows:  Into  the  larger  barrel  or  box  place  sand,  pebbles,  charcoal, 
etc. ;  it  should  receive  the  muddy  water.  The  small  barrel,  or  box, 
with  a  perforated  bottom,  rests  inside  the  larger  and  the  clear  water 
passes  up  into  it. 

(e)  Food. 

1353.  Food  and  food  containers  contaminated  by  flies  and  germ- 
laden  dust  are  the  most  common  sources  of  camp  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid,  cholera,  and  dysentery. 

1364.  Beverages. — Uncooked  milk  and  "soft  drinks"  should  be 
treated  with  suspicion. 

1366.  Fruit. — (I)  If  it  were  possible  to  select  fresh,  ripe,  sound, 
and  scrupulously  clean  fruits  they  might  be  eaten  with  benefit. 

(2)  The  danger  lies  in  unripeness,  staleness,  commencing  decom- 
position, and  surface  germ  contamination. 

(3)  Salads  and  other  raw  food  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  are 
especially  dangerous. 

1366.  Precautions. — It  is  safest  in  camp  to  interdict  raw  foods 
and  beverages  without  exception.  Thorough  cooking  removes  all 
danger  from  germ  contamination,  but  it  may  be  contaSoinated  after 
coofing  if  improperly  handled,  exposed  to  flies,  etc.  Cooks  and 
mess  cooks  should  wash  their  hands  frequently. 

Cooks. 

1867.  Efficient  cooks,  drilled  in  the  })roper  methods  of  keeping, 
preparing,  and  cooking  food,  and  cognizant  of  the  importance  of 
mtelligently  cleansing  and  caring  for  food  containers,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  drinking  water,  should   accompany  the  landing   force. 
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Badly  cooked  food  and  dirty  food  containers  cause  digestive  and 
diarrheal  diseases. 

1868.  Precautions. — All  food  should  be  carefully  screened, 
covered,  or  otherwise  protected  from  dust  and  flies  from  the  time  it 
is  cooked  until  it  is  eaten.  Uncooked  and  badly  exposed  food 
should  not  be  eaten. 

(0  Drinking  Caps. 

1869.  (1)  Drinkine  cups,  eating  utensils,  lead  pencils,  plug 
tobacco,  and  the  lise  should  not  be  passed  aroimd.  They  have 
been  known  to  spread  contagious  diseases  like  syphilis,  diphtheria, 
mumps,  and  measles. 

(2)  Common  drinking  cups  at  scuttle  butts  and  elsewhere  should 
be  kept  submerged  in  formalin  (1-1000)  when  not  in  actual  use. 

(3)  Lip  drinkine,  horae  fashion,  should  be  practiced  where  the 
cups  are  not  disinfected. 

(g)  Climate. 

1300.  (1^  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  rarely  causes  of  sickness 
in  themselves,  if  camp  sites  are  well  chosen  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions are  intelligently  carried  out. 

(2)  The  men  should  not  sleep  directly  on  the  gound  if  it  can  be 
avoiaed.  They  should  raise  ^eir  beds  with  straw,  leaves,  boughs, 
or  other  means. 

(3)  Badly  selected  camp  sites  may,  through  dampness  and  other 
avoidable  climatic  influences,  be  responsible  tor  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  colds,  sore  throat,  and  rheumatic  affections. 

(4)  Wet  clothes. — Little  harm  comes  to  men  with  wet  clothes 
and  wet  foot  gear  if  they  are  exercising  actively. 

(5)  Chilliness  from  the  extreme  cold,  or  inactivity,  is  dangerous. 

In  the  Tropics. 

1361.  (1)  In  the  Tropics  there  should  be  moderation  indiet,  drink- 
ing, exercise,  clothing,  and  work. 
72^  The  abuse  of  alcohol  is  most  dangerous  to  health. 

(3)  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious,  much  the  same  as  at 
home,  but  diminished  in  amount. 

(4)  Sports,  in  moderation,  should  be  encouraged  for  recreation. 
Swimming  is  a  healthful  tropical  exercise. 

186396"— 21 ^26 
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(5)  Exposure  of  the  head,  neck,  and  spinal  column  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  is  particularly  harmful  and  should  be  avoided.  A 
wet  handkerchief  or  wet  leiEives  under  the  hat  will  help  to  prevent 
overheating. 

(fi)  Drills. — There  should  be  no  hard  work  or  exhausting  drills 
between  8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  During  these  hours  necessary  work 
only  should  be  undertaken. 

'  (7)  Chilling  of  the  person,  esi)ecially  of  the  abdomen,  should  be 
avoided .    Suitable  covering  at  night  not  only  protects  the  individual 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature  incident  to  the  Tropics  but' 
also  against  the  bites  of  insects. 

Whether  in  the  Tropics  or  not,  always  shift  into  dry  clothes  after  a 
wetting. 

Sec  X.— CAMPS  AND  CAMP  SITES. 

(See  Art.  495.) 

1362.  (1)  Old  camp  grounds  and  the  vicinity  of  cemeteries  are 
undesirable  and  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

(2)  In  hot  summer  months  the  ground  selected  should  be  high, 
free  from  underbrush,  and  shaded  with  trees,  if  possible. 

(3)  In  cold  weather,  ground  sloping  to  the  south,  with  woods  to 
break  the  north  winds,  is  desirable.  The  side  of  a  hiU  is  warmer 
than  the  top,  and  drier  than  the  bottom. 

(4)  Ground  near  the  foot  of  a  hill  range  generally  has  a  damp 
subsoil  and  remains  muddy  for  a  long  time.  Thick  forests,  dense 
vegetation,  made  ground,  alluvial  soil,  punch-bowl  depressions, 
inclosed  ravines,  and  dry  beds  of  streams  are  unfavorable.  Marshy 
ground  and  stagnant  water  are  objectionable  on  account  of  damp 
atmosphere  and  the  annoyance  and  infection  of  mosquitoes. 

(5)  Closely  cropped  turf  with  sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil  is  beet; 
high  banks  of  rivers  are  suitable,  provided  no  marshes  are  near. 

(6)  If  there  is  a  prevailing  wind,  the  camp  should  not  be  so  located 
that  flies  will  be  blown  from  sinks  to  kitcnens,  or  mosquitoes  from 
marshy  ground  to  the  camp. 

(7)  As  a  protection  against  epidemics,  temporary  camp  sites  in  the 
theater  of  operations  should  be  changed  every  2  or  3  weeks. 

Sinks. 

1363.  (1)  On  halting  for  the  day  the  flrst  duty  is  the  posting  of 
sentries  over  the  water  supply  and  the  designating  of  a  place  for 
relieving  the  calls  of  nature. 
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(2)  The  first  task  for  working  parties  should  be  to  dig  the  sinks. 

(3)  If  the  force  is  small  and  the  camp  is  reached  after  dark  and  is 
to  be  broken  early  next  momins ,  then  sinks  need  not  be  diig.  The 
men  should  use  a  designated  putce  and  should  cover  their  evacua- 
tions with  earth. 

(4)  Sinks  should  be  2  feet  wide  at  the  top,  12  to  20  feet  lon^,  and 
froin  3  to  10  feet  deep  in  proportion  to  the  probable  length  of  stay. 
The  earth  should  be  thrown  to  the  rear,  ana  a  layer  of  a  few  inches 
from  it  covered  in  at  least  three  times  a  day. 

(5)  Shallow  sinks  should  be  filled  in  when  they  reach  within  a 
foot  of  the  top;  deeper  sinks  at  a  lower  level. 

(6)  All  sinks  should  be  re-covered  and  marked  on  breaking  camp. 

(7)  A  pole  on  forked  uprights  makes  a  satisfactory  seat.  Each 
man  should  cover  his  evacuation  with  earth. 

(8)  Straw  or  paper  saturated  with  kerosene,  or  kerosene  alone, 
should  be  burned  in  the  sinks  at  least  twice  a  day  when  practicable. 
Quicklime  thrown  in  to  cover  the  passages  is  also  effective.  Earth, 
kerosene,  and  quicklime  should  all  be  used,  when  possible,  as  no 
one  alone  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

(9)  These  measures  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  flies  about 
camp,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  camp  filth  and  disease  by  these 
pests.     . 

(10)  The  sinks  should  be  so  placed  that  prevailing  winds  blow 
across  the  camp  toward  them;  so  situated  that  they  can  not  pollute 
the  water  supply,  and  located  as  far  away  from  the  kitchens  as  possi- 
ble, yet  not  at  such  a  distance  as  to  tempt  men  to  pollute  the  soil 
at  more  convenient  points.    They  should  be  screened  by  bushes. 

(11)  A  number  of^  sinks  are  better  controlled  than  a  single  large 
one. 

(12])  If  the  camp  is  but  temporary  a  "straddle  "  sink  may  be  used. 
This  is  several  feet  deep  and  not  more  than  15  inches  wide.  The 
occupant  straddles  it.  It  has  the  advantage  that  the  edges  are  not 
contaminated  with  urine. 

(13)  About  10  a.  m.  daily  pour  kerosene  into  the  sinks,  add  paper 
and  dry  leaves,  etc.,  and  set  fire  to  them. 

Urinals. 

1364.  (1)  Urinals  should  be  conveniently  located  and  kept  under 
control  to  avoid  soil  pollution.  They  should  be  quicklimed  and 
kept  covered.  They  should  be  set  up  at  frequent  intervals  through- 
out the  camp  at  sundown  and  indicated  by  a  lamp.    Oil  kerosene 
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tins  answer  well  for  this  purpose .  In  the  morning  they  are  removed, 
emptied,  burned  out,  and  then  sunned  until  time  to  install  again 
for  night  use. 

(2)  Typhoid-fever  germs  often  abound  in  the  urine  as  well  as  in 
the  bowel  discharges. 

(3)  Filthiness  in  camp  is  an  offense  against  health  as  well  as  an 
offense  against  decency. 

Kitchen  Pits. 

1865.  (1)  Pits  should  be  dug  at  once  for  the  purely  liquid  refuse 
from  the  kitchens.  They  should  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kitchen,  and  should  be  covered  with  boards  or  other  material  to 
exclude  flies.  If  boards  are  not  to  be  had,  bru£diwood,  straw,  grass, 
or  something  of  the  sort,  supported  by  saplings  laid  crosswise,  will 
answer.  If  possible  the  openings  for  the  slops  should  be  guarded 
with  wire  mesh,  and  covered  with  boards.  The  pits  should  be 
treated  with  kerosene  from  time  to  time  and  should  be  filled  in  before 
marching. 

(2)  Unless  the  pits  are  guarded,  flies  will  breed  in  them  and  will 
swarm  about  the  kitchen  and  camp. 

^3)  The  solid  kitchen  refuse  should  be  burned  daily. 

(4)  In  temporary  camps  the  kitchen  fire  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose..  In  more  permanent  camns  the  solid  refuse  should  be 
removed  to  a  designated  place  and  tnere  destroyed  by  fire. 

(5)  An  Inclnezator  can  be  made  with  iron  rails  or  old  cans  and  iron 
junk.  A  fi;ood  draft  must  be  provided.  If  the  incinerator  has  a 
shelf  for  solid  refuse,  liquid  refxise  can  be  poured  over  it  a  little  at  a 
time  when  the  rest  has  begun  to  burn  welL 

Or  two  trenches  can  be  dug  with  sloping  sides  intersecting  at 
right  angles  and  a  barrel  (set  on  stones  and  heaped  around  with 
turf)  set  up  in  center  to  receive  material  to  be  burned. 


Chapter  IX. 

MAPPING  AND  SKETCHING. 


Sec.  I.— MAP  MAKING. 

1866.  Maps  are  indispensable  in  the  field;  without  them  it  is 
impracticable  to  conduct  the  simplest  operations  with  s^ill  and 
efficiency,  and  reports  of  operations  are  usually  incomplete  unless 
accompanied  by  a  sketch  or  map. 

1867.  Usually  maps  of  some  kind  are  available,  but  these  are 
often  on  too  small  a  scale  for  military  use,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  they  are  often  inacciirate  and  misleading.  Moreover,  com- 
mercial maps  do  not  contain  the  necessary  data  or  information 
required  for  military  operations.  The  data  a  military  map  should 
contain  consist  of  all  those  features  which  are  important  in  military 
operations,  such  as  the  width  and  condition  of  roads;  trades  and 
slopes;  type,  strength,  and  material  of  bridges;  width,  depth,  and 
velocity  of  streams;  location  of  woods,  camp  sites;  positions  of 
defense,  etc.  (see  art.  1406  et  seq.). 

1868.  There  are  several  kinds  of  maps,  some  or  all  of  which  may 
have  to  be  prepared,  as  follows: 

'1^  Bead  sketches. 

2)  Position  sketches. 

3)  Place  sketches. 
[4)  Landscape  sketches. 

1869.  A  road  sketch  is  the  type  most  often  required.  It  consists 
in  mapping  a  road  or  trail  from  a  given  starting  point  to  a  given 
finiBhing  point,  including  a  belt  about  300  yards  wide  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  All  features  of  military  importance,  including  the 
configuration  of  the  country,  are  required. 

Road  sketches  are  usually  made  on  a  scale  of  3  inches  to  the  mile, 
i.  e.,  3  inches  on  the  map  represent  1  mile  on  the  ground.  The 
scale  of  the  map  must  always  be  shown,  otherwise  it  will  convey 
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no  information  as  to  distance.    This  applies  to  every  kind  of  map 
except  a  landscape  sketch. 

1870.  PositioxL  sketches  are  those  which  show  an  area,  rather  than 
a  belt  of  territory,  as  in  a  road  sketch.  They  are  made  when  it  is 
desired  to  map  an  occupied  position,  such  as  a  battle-field  or  outpost 
position.  The  area  must  cover  the  position  held  by  our  own  troops 
as  well  as  the  area  in  front  toward  the  enemy.  The  scale  of  a  x>osition 
sketch  is  usually  6  inches  to  the  mile  because  more  detail,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  cover  and  accuracy  as  to  ranges,  is  required. 
In  siege  operations  or  where  otherwise  necessary  the  scale  is  as  large 
as  12  inches  to  the  mile. 

1871.  Place  sketches  are  required  for  the  same  purpose  as  position 
sketches  and  are  made  on  the  same  scale.  For  ^  position  sketch 
all  the  area  to  be  mapped  can  be  covered  by  sketching  parties, 
whereas  a  place  sketch  by  reason  of  the  inaccessibility  of  part  or 
all  of  the  area,  as  for  example,  where  it  is  in  enemy  territory,  must 
be  sketched  from  one  or  more  positions  on  elevated  ground  within 
our  own  lines,  or  within  close  proximity  to  them. 

1372.  Landscape  sketches  are  in  fact  pictorial  drawings.  They 
are  used  to  amplify  and  make  clear  the  area  shown  by  a  place  or 
position  sketch.  No  scale  is  used.  The  location  of  tne  sketching 
station  must  be  properly  indicated  on  the  sketch. 

Scales. 

1373.  The  scale  of  a  map  can  be  indicated  in  several  different 
ways,  the  most  usual  of  which  are  the  following: 

(1)  By  words  and  figures :  3  inches  =  1  mile. 

(2)  By  what  is  known  as  the  representative  fraction,  abbreviated 

"R.  F.,"  thus:  R.  F. 
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The  numerator  of  the  R.  F.  is  always  \mity,  and  may  represent 
any  unit  of  measure  (inch,  foot,  meter,  etc.).  The  denominator  of 
the  R.  F.  indicates  the  number  of  units  of  measure  on  the  ground 
represented  by  one  of  the  same  units  on  the  map. 

(3)  Graphically,  by  drawing  a  line  of  certain  length  and  sub- 
dividing it  into  units  which  represent  the  number  of  yards  or  miles 
on  the  map.    This  is  called  a  reading  scale. 

1874.  Figure  112  shows  the  scales  most  commonly  erdployed. 
The  reading  scales  are  accurate  within  approximately  1  per  cent 
and  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  working  scales. 
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1376.  A  working  scale  is  for  convenience  in  map  making.  It 
differs  from  a  reading  scale  only  in  the  units  in  which  it  is  graduated. 
These  units  may  be  those  of  distance  (for  example,  liie  length  of 
1  pace  of  the  individual  who  is  making  the  sketcn),  or  of  time  (for 
example,  the  distance  traveled  in  one  minute  by  the  individual, 
or  horse,  at  his  normal  stride).  The  former  is  more  accurate;  the 
latter  is  more  convenient  when  the  sketcher  is  mounted. 

1376,  (1)  The  unit  of  measure  generally  employed  to  make  a 
working  scale  is  the  length  of  the  sketcher 's  pace.    This  differs  with 
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the  individual,  and  must  be  accurately  known.  To  determine  the 
length  of  the  pace,  an  accurately  measured  distance,  say  100  yards, 
is  laid  out  with  a  tape  and  marked.  Pace  this  distance  carefully  a 
number  of  times  without  increasing  the  cadence  or  length  of  your 
nonntJ  pace.  Reduce  the  measured  distance  to  inches  and  divide 
by  the  number  of  paces  required  for  100  yaxds;  the  resultant  gives 
tne  length  of  your  pace.  Where  the  length  is  foimd  to  be,  say,  30  and 
a  fraction  inches,  call  the  stride  30  if  the  fraction  is  less  than  one- 
half  inch  and  31  if  more  than  one-half  inch. 
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The  working  scale  curve  of  paces  is  shown  in  true  size  in  figure  113. 
Using  the  line  approp>riate  for  the  length  of  your  pace  and  the  scale 
on  which  the  sketch  is  to  be  made,  mark  a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
intervals  as  on  the  scale.  The  working  scale  is  marked  in  single 
paces .  It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  count  double  paces  (strides) , 
1.  e.,  the  number  of  times  the  left  foot  strikes  the  ground,  in  whidi 
case  mark  the  divisions  on  the  scale  as  appropriate  lor  double  paces. 

Make  yoiu*  working  scale  about  6  incnes  long.  Mark  the  se4xmd 
division  zero,  then  the  third,  fourth,  etc.^  1,  2,  etc.,  representing 
100,  200,  etc.,  paces.  Subdivide  the  division  to  the  left  of  the  zero 
mark  to  represent  25,  50,  75,  and  100;  this  enables  you  to  measure 
distances  accurately  which  are  less  than  100  paces,  or  other  measure 
less  than  a  whole  division  of  the  scale. 

(2)  The  working  scale  for  time  is  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  equal  distances  will  normally  be 
passed  over  in  equal  times.  Pace  a  known  distance  a  number  of 
times  and  note  the  time  required  to  cover  this  distance.  Then  com- 
pute the  time  in  minutes  required  to  cover  1  mile.  The  scale 
can  then  be  made  from  the  working  scale  cturvre  of  time,  shown  in 
true  size  in  figure  114. 

Contourins^. 

1877.  Contouring  is  the  method  by  which  the  slopes  and  physical 
features  of  the  CTound  are  shown  on  a  map.  A  contour  line  (or 
contour)  is  one  that  connects  all  points  of  equal  height  above  a  hori- 
zontal plane  known  as  the  datum  plane.  The  datum  plane  is  ordi- 
narily taken  to  be  at  sea  level,  and  all  heights  shown  are  the  actual 
he^hts  above  this  plane. 

(S)ntour  lines  have  certain  characteristics.  A  knowledge  of  these 
is  essential  in  map  reading  or  in  locating  contoims  on  a  map. 

(1)  A  contour  Ime  never  joins  or  crosses  another  contour  except  in 
rare  cases,  as  described  in  paragraph  8. 

(2)  When  spaced  at  a  uniform  distance  they  indicate  a  uniform 
slope. 

(3)  When  closely  spaced  they  indicate  a  steep  slope  and  when  far 
apart  agentle  slope. 

(4)  When  spaced  close  together  near  the  top  of  a  hill  and  far  apart 
at  the  bottom  they  indicate  a  concave  slope;  and,  vice  versa,  a  con- 
vex slope. 

(5)  A  typical  contour  line  is  a  wavy  line,  alternately  salient  and 
reentrant. 
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(6)  When  a  contour  line  joins  itself  it  indicates  an  elevation  or 
depression  in  the  included  area. 

(7)  Contours  that  cross  streams  or  gulUes  invariably  run  upstream, 
i.  e. ,  as  the  contour  line  approaches  a  stream  it  curves  sharplv  toward 
the  source  and  then  at  the  crossing  curves  sharply  in  the  other 
direction. 

(8)  Where  contour  lines  of  different  elevation  meet,  it  indicates  a 
cliff  at  that  point.  In  very  rare  cases  the  upper  contour  may  cross 
the  lower,  which  indicates  an  overhanging  cliff. 

(9)  Maximum  ridge  and  minimum  valley  contours  go  in  pairs.  A 
single  lower  contour  can  not  Ue  between  two  higher  ones,  or  a  single 
higher  between  two  lower.  When  two  adjacent  contours  have  tne 
same  elevation  the  ground  between  them  will  be  still  lower  if  they 
are  valley,  and  still  higher  if  ridge,  contours. 

1378.  By  contour  interval  is  meant  the  difference  in  elevation, 
measured  in  feet,  between  points  on  adjacent  contours;  it  is  also 
called  vertical  interval  (abbreviated  "V.  I.").  On  a  map  the 
elevation  of  contour  lines  above  the  datum  plane  is  indicated  by 
marking  certain  ones  with  their  elevation. 

The  contour  interval  depends  on  the  scale  of  the  map.  With  a 
uniform  contour  interval  a  small-scale  map  would  have  tne  contours 
spaced  so  closely  together  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  other 
important  details;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contour  interval  suita- 
ble for  a  small-scale  map  would  fail  to  show  the  necessary  details  re- 
quired for  a  large-scale  map.  For  this  reason  the  following  standard 
Has  been  adopted  for  United  States  military  maps: 

Scale: 

1  inch  to  the  mile,  contour  interval  60  feet. 
3  inches  to  the  mile,  contour  interval  20  feet. 
6  inches  to  the  mile,  contour  interval  10  feet. 
12  inches  to  the  mile,  contour  interval  5  feet. 

1379.  Map  distance  (M.  D.)  is  the  actual  distance  on  the  tnap 
between  two  adjacent  contour  lines,  at  a  given  point  and  in  a  given 
direction.  It  is  usually  expressed  in  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch. 
It  is  also  called  the  slope  equivalent. 

The  iLorizontal  equivalent  (H.  E.)  is  the  actual  horizontal  distance 
between  adjacent  contours  on  the  ground.  It  is  usually  measured 
in  feet.  It  is  tiie  base  of  a  right  triangle  whose  altitude  is  the  verti- 
cal interval,  whose  hypotenuse  is  the  actual  ground  distance  be- 
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tween  contouiB,  and  whose  lower  acute  angle  is  the  angle  of  slope 
(S). 

M.  D.=H.  E.XR.  F.X12,  and 

_V.  I.  _    V.I.     _V.  I.X57.3 
^•*^-"tangi8'""i8'tangl°~  S 

.u      c      nT  r.   /•    •     1.    N    V.I,  (in  feet)  X688,,^    _ 
therefore  M.  D.  (in  inches)^ — ^  (in  degrees) ^^'  ^' 

• 

1380.  A  scale  of  map  distances  shows  the  respective  map  distances 
for  a  slope  of  1®,  2°,  3^,  etc. 

To  construct  such  a  scale  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  values 
in  the  preceding  equation,  and  lay  off  the  resulting  distances  on  a 
ri^ht  line.  For  example,  if  the  scale  of  the  map  is  3  inches  to  the 
mile,  we  have 

M  D.  for  1®= — J — ^21120'"      inch. 

The  distance  for  2°  is  one-half  of  the  distance  for  1°;  for  3°  it  is 
one-third,  etc.  (see  fig.  115). 

1381.  Map  distances  afford  a  convenient  and  rapid  method  of 
determining  contour  points  on  any  line  of  a  map  the  gradient  of 
which  is  known. 

The  method  employed  is  as  follows:  Standing  at  a  point  on  the 
terrain  corresponding  to  one  end  of  the  line,  determine  the  gradient 

by  means  of  the  slope  board  (see 
|o  2'      3°    4'*  6<*     ftrt.  1388),  or  if  the  slope  is  not 

' ^ 1 — ' ' — ' — ^     uniform,  determine  the  gradient  to 

YiQ  115  the  point  where  the  slope  changes; 

note  this  point,  determine  its  dis- 
tance from  the  starting  point,  usually  by  pacing,  and  havmg  arrived 
at  the  point  of  change  of  slope,  aetermine  the  gradient  of  the 
next  section  of  the  line,  and  so  on.  Then  lay  off  on  the  map  suc- 
cessive contour  points  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  mim  distance 
for  the  observed  slope,  stopping  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the 
change  of  slope.  Proceed  in  similar  manner  for  succeeding 
sections  of  the  line.  Where  any  point  of  change  of  slope 
does  not  exactly  coincide  with  a  contour  point,  the  remain- 
ing fraction  of  the  map  distance  corresponds  to  the  same 
fraction  of  the  vertical  interval;  and  the  remaining  fraction  of  the 
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vertical  interval  is  tlien  reduced  to  a  corresponding  fraction  of  the 
map  distance  for  the  new  slope. 

A  similar  adjustment  is  made  in  locating  the  first  contour  point 
on  a  line,  if  the  starting  point  falls  between  contours. 

1382.  It  will  not  be  practicable  to  draw  in  contour  lines  accurately 
without  a  complete  traverse  of  the  hill  or  slope  to  be  contoured.. 
In  such  a  case  control  lines  marking  the  prominent  ridges  and  de- 
pressions must  be  plotted  and  the  points  where  the  contours  cut 
these  lines  noted.  Later  the  points  of  equal  elevation  must  be 
connected  and  the  heights  of  these  shown,  after  which  the  control 
lines  may  be  erased. 

For  ordinary  sketches  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  the  form  lines 
of  the  hill  or  slope — by  which  the  form  of  the  hill,  the  steepness  of 
the  slope,  and  its  anproximate  height,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
hill  wiui  regard  to  we  road  are  plotted  on  the  sketch. 

Sec.  n.— MAP  READING. 

1888.  While  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  officers  will  in 
leneral  be  required  to  make  maps,  skill  in  map  reading  is  of  the 
first  importance  for  all  officers. 

The  sibi^ty  to  read  maps,  such  as  the  one  shown  in  Figure  126,  can 
be  readily  acquired  with  a  little  practice  and  study.  In  map 
reading,  it  is  not  only  important  to  visualize  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  by  imderstanding  what  is  represented  by  the  contours,  but 
also  a  ^miliarity  with  the  conventional  signs  is  required.  For  the 
most  part  these  are  easy  to  learn  because  they  represent  graphically 
what  they  are  intended  to  show.  The  most  usual  conventionsd 
signs  are  shown  in  Figure  116. 

In  using  these  signs  in  map  making,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
crowd  the  map  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hide  the  salient  features  of 
importance.  Modem  practice  permits  the  outline  of  woods,  or- 
chards, cultivated  fields,  etc.,  to  be  indicated  by  an  outline  with 
the  words  "woods,"  "orchard,"  etc.,  written  within  to  show  what  is 
represented. 
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n 


Cult.       X 
I X X — I 


I  Brush,  Corn! 
f Grass,  etc.? 


single  Track  R.R. 


Double  Track  R.R. 

Wooden  Xing  Post 
Bridge  24  ft.  Span, 
12  ft.  Deck 
10  ft.  above  Water. 


Truss  and  Suspension 
1^  Bridges. 

Ford,  3  ft.  beep. 


Wire  Entanglement. 


Demolition  (Diagonal 
lines  indicate  Trees 
and  Buildings  Kiave  been 
destroyed  and  leveled.) 


Cultivated  Land. 


0  0  9  09 

O  e  e  e  O  OrcKiard. 

\     Woods    J  Woods,  Outline  of 

V/rJ/]^j^  Woods  indicated. 


16Wd. 


^^«D/V./f  Stream,  15  ft.  wide, 
^^  "8  ft.  deep  and  not 
Fordabie. 


FlQ. 


w      ^         Open  Woods.  8l7« 
^A  O  9  A      ***  circle  Indicates 

QJ^       Z      size  of  Trees, 

C=>     CD   O  ^ 
O     o 

(O  <-^  y|— s        Rough  Symbol  for 
C3     o"^        Woods. 

-S.  iiL-^-     Woods  with  U  ndet> 
Q  ^jj,  ^        growth. 

I — I        I — I      School  House. 
IS£J        ]Sn      Court  House. 

HI  Masonry  Bulidlns» 

^  Frame  Building. 

f+1  II     Church. 

— ^x — X — y —  Barbed  Wire  Fence. 
— o — 0 — o—  Common  Wire  Fence. 
A/VAA/WWAA<v  Wood  Fence. 
I'a-ti » «.i_mAJooo  Stone  Wail. 
<G'Q<?OOdG>0  Hedge. 

-  Main,  or  Improved  Road. 

zzzr-SLZ.Z.ZZ  Unimproved  Road. 
Trail,  or  Bridle  Path. 

T  TTTT  Telegraph  Line. 
116. 
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The  following  abbreviations  are  authorized  for  use  on  field  maps 
and  sketches:  * 

'     Abbreyiattons. 


A Arroyo. 

abut.. .  .Abatment. 

At Arch. 

b Brick. 

B .  S Blacksmith  shop. 

bot Bottom. 

Br Branch. 

br Bridge. 

C Cape. 

cem cemetery. 

con Concrete. 

cov Covered. 

Cr Creek. 

d Deep. 

cul Culvert. 

D.  S Drugstore. 

E East. 

Est Estuary. 

f Fordable. 

Ft Fort. 


G.  S General  store. 

glr Girder. 

G.M...  Gristmill. 

i Iron. 

I Island. 

Jc Junction. 

k.p King-post. 

L Lake. 

Lat....  Latitude. 

Ldg Landing. 

L.  S.  S. .  Life-saving  station. 
L.  H . . .  L^hthouse. 
Long. . .  Longitude. 

Mt Mountain. 

Mts Mountains. 

N North. 

n.  f Not  fordable. 

P Pier. 

pk Plank. 

P.O...  Post  office. 


Pt Point. 

q.  p. . .  .Queen  post. 

R River. 

R.  H...  Roundhouse. 
R.R...  Railroad. 

S South. 

s Steel. 

S.  H . .  .Schoolhouse. 
S.  M... Sawmill. 

Sta Station. 

st Stone. 

str Stream. 

T.  G...Tollgate. 
Tres....  Trestle. 

tr Truss. 

W.T...  Water  tank. 
W.  W.. Water  works. 

W West. 

w Wood. 

wd Wide. 


1384.  The  ability  to  read  contours  quickly  and  accurately  is  most 
readily  acquired  as  follows:  Pick  out  a  road  or  stream  on  the  map  and 
consider  yourself  at  some  given  point,  proceed  along  the  road  or 
stream  and  visualize  the  configuration  of  the  country  as  you  go. 

1385.  A  series  of  most  important  problems  in  this  connection  is 
the  class  known  as  visibility  problems.  Select  two  points  on  a  map, 
consider  yourself  at  one  of  them,  and  determine  whether  or  not  the 
other  point  is  visible  from  the  assimied  point.  The  problem  can  be 
solved  in  several  ways: 

(1)  By  making  a  profile.  This  is  done  by  connecting  the  two 
points  by  a  right  line,  and  constructing  a  profile^  as  indicated  in 
Figure  117.  In  this  case  it  is  desired  to  determine  if  the  bridge  at  C 
can  be  seen  from  the  observer's  station  on  the  hill  at  -4 .  In  this  par- 
ticular problem,  the  bridge  and  observer's  station  are  connected  by 
the  roaa  ABC,  which  is  straight,  and  no  other  right  line  need  be 
drawn  between  the  stations  for  construction  of  the  profile. 

After  constructing  the  profile  draw  a  tangent  from  A^  to  B^  and 
prolong  it  to  D^.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  lower  limit  of  visi- 
bility is  D^,  and  as  the  bridge  C^  is  below  this  poiat  it  can  not  be 
seen  from  the  observing  station  at  A^. 

(2)  By  ratio  and  proportion. — ^This  method  is  the  one  most  usually 
employed .     It  is  quicker  than  the  profile  method  and  just  as  accurate. 
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Aasiime  th&  observer's  station  as  A  and  take  the  bridge  at  C  for 
determination  of  visibility  as  before.  • 

Observe  the  point  between  A  and  C  which  is  most  likely  to  ob- 
struct the  view  of  C    This  point  appears  to  be  on  the  hill  at  5. 


B.F.  = 


100      0 


10900* 
100 


0  =1  MIU,    V.I.  =10' 
200     SOO     400 


600  Yd*. 


Pio.  117. 


Measure  the  distance  from  AXjqB  with  the  scale  of  the  map,  and  saj 
the  distance  is  found  to  be  400  yards.  Similarly  measure  the  difr 
tance  from  5  to  C,  which  is  found  to  be  290  yards.    Note  that  the 
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difference  in  elevation  between  A  and  B  ia  20  feet  (145—125),  and 
the  difference  in  elevation  between  B  and  C  J8  25  feet  (125  —  100). 
That  is,  the  observer  ie  20  feet  above,  and  the  brii^e  25  foet  below, 
the  obstructii^  pomt.  Then  if  :c  repreeeots  the  greatest  vertical  dis- 
tance below  the  level  of  the  obstructing  point  which  can  be  seen, 

X  :  20=290  :  400 

or  400r=20X290 

.-.1=14.5  feet. 

But  since  C  ia  25  feet  below  B  it  ia  10.5  feet  lower  (25- 14.5)  than 

the  lowest  point  that  can  be  observed  from  A,  and  is  therefore  not 

visible  from  A. 

Sec.  in.— INSTRUMENTS. 


moat  usual  forms  are  shown  in  figures  118  and  119;  the  prismatic  com- 
pass of  movable  card  type  and  the  box  compass  of  fixed  card  tvpe. 
The  card  of  the  box  compass  is  gradnaled  counter-clockwise  from 
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N.  360®  to  N.  again;  that  of  the  prismatic  compass  is  similarly  gradu- 
ated, but  in  a  clockwise  direction. 

The  compass  must  be  held  in  a  level  position  to  pennit  an  accurate 
reading.  Bearing^  are  taken  by  means  of  the  sights  in  the  prismatic 
compasSj  and  by  sighting  along  the  box  lid  in  tibe  box  compass.  The 
reading  is  taken  by  shiltin^  the  eve  to  the  reading  prism  or  needle 
without  changing  the  position  of  the  instrument. 

1387.  The  declination  of  the  com])ass  (ajso  called  variation)  is 
the  angle  the  compass  needle  makes  with  true  north,  and  for  ordinary 
latitudes  may  vary  from  20*»  W.  to  20**  E.  For  high  latitudes  the 
declination  is  greater  and  more  irregular.  Abnormal  deflections  of 
the  needle  due  to  local  disturbances  are  sudden  and  erratic.  In 
plotting  the  result  of  a  traverse,  abnormal  deflections,  therefore, 
should  not  be  distributed  among  all  the  courses  of  the  traverse, 
but  only  among  those  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  disturb- 
ance occurs. 

A  simple  way  to  detect — ^not  measure — such  disturbances  is  to 
take  frequent  back  sights.  If  the  position  of  the  needle  is  normal  at 
both  stations,  the  sight  and  back  sight  will  differ  by  180®.  If  there 
is  local  attraction  on  the  course,  it  will  usually  be  stronger  or  cause 

greater  deflection  at  one  station  than  the  other,  and  the  sight  and 
ack  sight  will  not  differ  by  180®.  A  good  needle  requires  time  to 
settle  even  when  the  case  is  firmly  supported,  and  the  user  should 
cultivate  the  knack  of  catching  it  at  the  middle  of  the  swing,  which 
is  the  desired  reading.  Always  sight  a  fix^  card  compass  from  the 
south  end  of  the  card  and  read  the  north  end  of  the  needle. 

With  the  prismatic  compass  the  reading  is  taken  through  a  reflect- 
ing, inverting,  magnifying  piism.  The  prism  revolves  on  an  axis 
and  is  over  the  circuinference  of  the  card  for  reading,  and  against 
the  edge  of  the  case  for  carrying.  It  slides  up  and  down  the  support 
which  attaches  it  to  the  case,  thereby  permitting  it  to  be  focused 
on  the  scale. 

1388.  The  slope  board  is  a  simple  instrument  made  to  read  scopes, 
and  is  constructed  as  follows:  Drop  a  p^endicular  from  the  point 
C,  on  the  sighting  edge  of  the  board.  With  a  radius  of  5i  inches, 
scant,  describe  the  arc  ADB,  A  chord  of  A  of  an  inch  will  then 
subtend  an  angle  of  1®  at  C,  and  the  circumference  of  the  semicircle 
can  then  be  graduated  as  shown  in  figure  120. 

The  plumb  bob  is  suspended  by  a  string  from  the  point  C,  and 
the  slope  is  readily  determined  by  sighting  at  the  object  while  hold- 
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ing  the  board  in  a  vertical  plane.    When  the  line  is  steady  the  board 
is  quickly  tilted  so  as  to  draw  the  line  across  the  scale. 

1389.  The  drawing  board  is  a  thin,  smooth,  rectangular  board  12  by 
15  inches,  to  which  the  paper  is  attached  by  thumb  tacks  or  rubber 
bands. 

1890.  The  sketching  case  in  its  simplest  form,  is  shown  in  figure. 
121.    This  type  is  known  as  the  Cavaliy  sketchiiif;  case. 

The  compass  is  set  in  the  board  and  a  movable  index  is  provided, 
which  can  oe  revolved  to  place  it  parallel  to  the  assumed  meridian 
on  the  map.  When  the  needle  is  Drought  parallel  to  the  wires  the 
board  is  said  to  be  oziented.  The  needle  may  be  parallel  to  the  index 
wires,  but  end  for  end,  or  180°,  out  of  its  true  position,  in  which 
case  the  sketcher  is  turned  com- 
pletely around.  Such  a  mistake  is 
so  obvious  that  it  needs  no  pre- 
ventive, but  a  sketcher  may  note  at 
the  outset  whether  the  north  or  south 
end  of  the  needle  is  toward  the  stud 
which  is  used  to  move  the  index 
wires. 

The  mler,  marked  in  inches  and 
yards,  is  pivoted  to  a  slide,  moving  (  /  /  /  i  t\  \  \  I 
in  a  slot  in  the  radial  arm,  pivoted  u>(f/i/n/ffnfiiiilimiiVi\uiA^%l 
in  turn  to  the  board  near  the  com- 
pass. The  screw  clamp  clamps  the 
ruler  and  sUde  with  respect  to  the 
arm,  and  the'  locking  screw  clamps 
the  arm  to  the  board.  The  combination  permits  the  ruler  to  be  set 
on  any  point  of  the  board  and  in  any  direction  through  that  point 
and  clamped  there. 

To  facilitate  road  sketching,  rollers  are  provided  on  which  30  or  40 
inches  of  paper  may  be  placed.  The  paper  should  roll  on  and  off 
the  undersiaes  of  the  rollers. 

To  use  the  board  as  a  slope  board,  loosen  the  locking  screw  and 
the  ruler  clamp;  secure  the  ruler  to  the  radial  arm  by  inserting  the 
stud  at  the  end  of  the  ruler  in  the  notch  at  the  end  of  the  radial  arm; 
tighten  the  ruler  clamp.  The  ruler  and  radial  arm  then  swing  free 
from  the  pivot  near  the  compass.  The  tops  of  the  roller  screws  are 
then  used  as  a  sighting  line  and  the  ansle  is  read  from  the  left  edge 
of  the  arm,  on  the  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  board. 
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ISO  landhto-fokce  kanual. 

A  scale  of  map  distancea  from  1°  to  o"  slope,  for  6-inch  and  4-mch 
ocalea,  ie  marked  on  the  case  below  the  roller  Bcrews;  from  theae 
the  map  diatance  scale  for  any  scale  of  map  can  readily  be  conHtnicted. 

1391.  The  plane  table  in  its  simple  form  is  a  sketching  case  or 
drawing  bt«rd  mounted  on  a  light  tripod.  The  compass  may  be 
mounted  on  theboard  or  separate  frwn  it.    ''^"  ' '  "  ''"-"'—* 


The  board  is  leveled 


MOVABLE  tmex 


fKLLERSC^W 


KOLLERSCKEW 


^P*PBR  ROLLER 
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by  the  eye,  or  a  small  spirit  level  may  be  used.  The  alidade  which 
is  used  in  sketching  with  the  plane  table  is  a  small  flat  ruler,  not 
attached  to  the  board,  with  folding  sights,  or,  more  commonly 
a  simple  three-cornered  piece  of  wood  with  straight  edges,  the 
sights  Deing  taken  along  its  upper  edge. 
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1892.  The  protractor  is  an  angular  scale  of  equal  parts  used  for 
plotting  azimuths. 

Azimuths  are  bearings  between  stations  taken  in  the  direction 
of  progress  of  the  reconnaissance.  Bearings  taken  in  the  other 
direction  are  called  back  azimuths. 

The  type  of  protractor  adopted  for  reconnaissance  is  the  rectangu- 
lar form .    (See  fig.  122 . ) 
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A  face. 
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B  face. 
Fio.  122. 

It  is  graduated  on  one  face,  which  will  be  called  the  A  face,  from 
0"*  to  180'',  and  on  the  other,  or  B  face,  from  180°  to  360°.  The 
graduation  is  clockwise  on  both  faces.  It  has  a  scale  divided  into 
100  subdivisions  to  the  foot,  and  a  scale  of  inches  and  tenths  along 
one  edge. 

The  protractor  may  be  used  as  a  ruler,  scale,  triangle,  and  parallel 
ruler. 
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1398.  The  aneroid  barometer  is  an  instrument  used  to  determine 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  inches.  The  pressure  varies  with 
the  altitude  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  also  varies  with  the  moisture, 
temperature,  latitude,  etc. 

The  pocket  type  has  a  double  scale  on  the  reading  face  of  the 
instrument,  graduated  counter-clockwise.  The  inner  scale  is 
marked  in  inaies  for  recording  the  atmospheric  pressure;  the  outer 
scale  is  graduated  in  feet ,  and  approximate  elevations  may  be  read 
from  this  scale. 

The  barometer  must  be  carefully  handled  as  it  is  sensitlYe  to 
shock.  It  should  be  carried  in  an  inner  pocket,  by  which  means 
errors  due  to  differences  in  temperature  can  to  a  considerable  extent 
be  eliminated. 

There  is  a  change  in  barometric  readings  due  to  changing  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  This  amounts,  ordinarily,  to  not  more  than  20 
feet  per  hour. 

The  following  table  gives  approximate  altitudes  corresponding  to 
difierent  pressure : 


Pressure. 

Altitude. 

Prmvoire. 

Altitude. 

Prewjure. 

Altitude. 

Inches. 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

Feet. 

13,918 

12,445 

11,047 

9,718 

8,451 

Inches. 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

Feet. 
7,239 
6,080 
4,968 
3,899 
2,871 

Inches. 
28 
29 
30 
30.5 

Feet 

1,880 

924 

000 

-451 

Sec.  IV.— SKETCHING. 

1894.  The  following  outfit  is  desirable:  A  drawing  board,  paper, 
thumb-tacks,  compass,  clinometer  (slope  board),  rectangular  pro- 
tractor, plotting;  scales,  lead  pencil  (No.  3  or  4),  rubber  eraser,  25- 
foot  tape,  100  feet  of  twine,  watch,  pocket-knife,  canvas  cover  for 
board  and  paper,  notebook,  and  field  glasses. 

When  the  cavalry  sketching  case  is  used  only  the  extra  articles 
not  part  of  the  sketching  case  need  be  provided. 

Road  Sketching. 

1895.  A  road  sketch  will  be  lon^  and  narrow,  and  two  or  more 
sketches  should  be  got  on  a  board  if  possible.  In  this  way  a  board 
of  the  standard  size  will  hold  a  fair  day's  work.    When  a  section 
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runs  off  the  paper  mark  it  with  a  letter,  as  A^  and  make  a  note. 
Continued  at  B.  Mark  the  beginning  of  the  next  section  B  ana 
write,  Continued  from  A. 

Wherever  else  a  road  runs  off  the  map,  make  a  marginal  note, 

"To , miles, "  giving  the  name  and  distance  of  nearest 

settlement   or   conspicuous   topographical   feature.    If   the   road 

crosses  one  parallel  to  the  main  route,  write  also  "  To  crossing, 

miles." 

1396.  Traversing  with  oriented  drawing  board. — ^A  drawing  is 
said  to  be  oriented  when  so  placed  that  its  true  meridian  is- parallel 
to  the  true  meridian  on  the  ground.  When  a  map  is  oriented  with 
any  given  point  vertically  over  the  correspondmg  point  on  the 
piroimd.  a  nuer  held  on  the  point  or  station  on  the  map,  and  pointed 
in  the  airection  of  any  object,  gives  the  azimuth  of  that  object  on  the 
map.  No  angular  measurements  need  be  made.  This  method  of 
determining  azimuths  is  called  the  plane  table  method. 

When  using  magnetic  azimuths,  making  the  magnetic  meridians 
— ^map  and  ground — ^parallel,  may  be  accepted  as  a  proper  orienta- 
tion.   A  compass  affords  the  quickest  means  of  orientmg  the  map. 

To  run  a  traverse  by  this  method,  assume  on  the  map  the  initial 

Soint  and  the  magnetic  meridian,  selecting  them  so  that  the  general 
irection  of  the  traverse  will  coincide  with  ttie  longest  dimension  of 
the  paper.  Place  the  board  over  the  first  station;  lay  the  compass 
on  it  with  the  north  and  south  line  parallel  to  the  assumed  meridian, 
and  turn  the  board  until  the  needle  reads  north.  The  board  is  then 
oriented,  and  must  be  in  this  position  whenever  a  sight  is  taken. 
It  should  also  be  level,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  by  the  eye. 
Place  a  ruler  on  the  station  p^oint  of  the  map  and  si^t  it  in  the 
direction  of  any  object  which  it  is  desired  to  plot.  Draw  a  line 
along  the  edge  of  the  ruler  and  on  it  lay  off  to  the  adopted  scale  the 
distsmce  of  the  object  if  known  or  assumed.  When  all  the  desired 
azimuths  have  been  taken  from  the  station,  sight  the  ruler  to  the 
second  station  and  draw  its  azimuth,  and  then  proceed  to  that 
station,  pacing  the  distance.  Arrived  at  the  forward  station,  plot 
the  paced  distance,  orient  the  board  over  the  station,  and  proceed  as 
before.  If  any  of  the  objects  taken  at  the  first  station  can  be  seen 
from  the  second,  new  azimuths  may  be  taken  to  them  which  will 
locate  them  by  intersection,  Figiu'e  123.  If  no  compass  is  at  hand, 
orient  the  board  arbitrarily  at  the  first  station,  ana  at  the  second 
station  orient  it  by  placing  the  ruler  on  the  line  between  the  two, 
and  sighting  back  to  the  station  just  left.  Figure  124  shows  the 
relative  positions  of  board  and  ground  at  four  successive  stations. 


^"IG.  123. 


Fig.  124. 
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1397.  Traversing  wifh  sketching  case. — The  same  method  is 
employed  as  in  traversing  with  the  drawing  board  or  plane  table 
(see  Art.  1396) .  If  the  traverse  runs  off  either  edge  of  the  paper  draw 
a  meridian  through  the  last  station,  roll  back  the  paper  until  that 
station  is  off  the  board,  plot  the  same  station  in  a  new  assumed 
position  with  a  new  meridian  through  it,  and  continue  the  sketch. 
When  the  paper  in  cut  and  one  position  of  the  station  placed  over 
the  other  with  the  two  meridians  coinciding,  the  two  parts  of  the 
sketch  are  in  their  true  relative  positions. 

A  ^ood  road  sketch  made  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples IS  shown  in  Figure  125. 

The  initial  station  is  marked  1  and  is  shown  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  margin  of  the  sketch.    Other  stations  are  shown  at  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

1398.  Improvised  Instmments. — By  the  oriented-map  method 
a  very  good  sketch  may  be  made  with  improvised  instruments. 
Any  smooth  surface  on  which  lines  will  show  will  answer  for  the 
board  and  paper.  The  edge  of  a  book,  an  envelope,  or  a  piece  of 
paper  caremlly  folded  makes  the  ruler.  A  narrow  strip  of  paper 
folded  double  several  times  makes  a  scale  of  equal  parts. 

Position  Sketching. 

1399.  (1)  A  position  sketch  involves  the  mapping  of  an  area 
rather  than  a  narrow  belt  of  country. 

The  size  of  the  area  depends  on  the  purpose  the  sketch  is  to  fulfill. 
Ordinarilv,  the  width  from  flank  to  flank  is  made  long  enough  to 
include  the  area  occupied  by  a  defending  or  attacking  force  or  the 
area  occupied  by  an  outpost. 

The  depth  is  from  2  to  2}  miles  and  includes  the  area  in  front  of 
an  occupied  position  as  well  as  an  area  in  rear,  if  required. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  single  party  of  three  persons  (one  chief 
of  party  and  two  sketchers)  can  sketch  an  area  one-halt  mile  by 
two  nules  in  one  day,  anci  consequently  this  area  is  the  largest 
usually  assigned. 

(2)  Xs  a  preliminary  to  any  position  sketch  a  reconaissance  must 
be  made  to  determine  the  position.  This  line  will  normally  be  the 
one  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  base  line  (or  control  line) 
will  be  either  a  straight  line  or  a  line  consisting  of  successive  sec- 
tions of  straight  line.  The  position  of  the  controlling  pojints  mark- 
ing the  ends  of  the  line  (and  each  junction,  if  a  broken  line)  are 
located  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  areas  are  then  assigned, 
each  consiflting  of  approximately  one-half  mile  along  the  line  and  2 
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miles  normal  to  the  line.  At  junction  points  the  areas  will  be  tcian- 
gnlar  or  wedgenshaped,  and  the  distance  along  the  base  line  will  be 
more,  or  less,  than  tne  one-half  mile  assigned  to  other  areas. 

(3)  Where  the  base  line  is  established  along  one  side  of  the  areas, 
all  sketchers  will  work  on  one  side  of  the  line — ^when  establishect 
alon^  the  center  of  the  position,  parties  will  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  line. 

1400.  (1)  Figure  126  shows  a  typical  position  sketch  executed  in 
accordance  with  military  methodis.  The  chief  control  officer,  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  sketching  party,  starts  at  A'^  and  proceeds 
along  the  control  line  to  B^  and  O",  and  the  successive  areas  are 
assigned  along  tiiie  control  line.  Sketdiers,  as  they  arrive  at  their 
successive  places  for  starting  work,  leave  the  party  and  proceed 
with  the  sketching,  as  below  indicated.  Sts^es  are  driven  at  A\ 
B\  and  C\  on  which  are  marked  their  elevations  by  aneroid  baro- 
meter, and  magnetic  azimuths  of  the  dividing  lines,  perpendicular 
to  the  control  line.  The  control  line,  so  marked,  determines  the 
limits  of  the  areas  to  be  sketched. 

(2)  Sketcher  No.  1  of  party  No.  1  leaves  the  party  at  A'^  and 
sketches  alon^  the  road  from  A^  to  A,  extendinj^  tne  ucetch  for  300 
yards  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road.  On  arriving  at  A  he  sketches 
toward  X  in  a  similar  manner. 

(3)  Sketcher  No.  2  of  party  No.  1  and  sketcher  No.  1  of  party  No. 
2  leave  the  party  at  B'  and  proceed  to  sketch  along  the  line  B^B^ 
extending  the  sketch  on  either  side  for  300  yards.  When  the  point 
B  is  reached  the  sketch  is  cut  apart  on  the  line  B^B^  which  is  merely 
the  cutting  line  of  the  sketch .  It  is  not  necessary  that  tb e  sketchers 
follow  the  line  B^B^  but  they  should  so  direct  the  traverse  as  to 
secure,  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  reliable  data  for  300  yards 
on  each  side  of  the  line  B^B, 

After  the  sketch  is  cut  apart,  each  of  the  sketchers  takes  the  part 
of  the  sketch  pertaining  to  the  area  assigned  to  his  party  and  from 
the  point  5,  sketches  along  the  outer  bounda^  of  his  own  area. 
Sketcher  No.  2  of  party  No.  1  joins  his  party  at  A". 

(4)  Meanwhile  tne  chief  sketcher  of  party  No.  1,  leaving  the  chief 
control  officer  at  B\  has  nm  a  careful  traverse  from  B^  to  Af  and  has 
then  proceeded  toward  the  outer  extremity  of  his  area  looking  for 
his  two  sketchers.  Having  ascertained  then*  whereabouts  he  keeps 
in  touch  with  them  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  getting 
Hiem  together  on  the  outer  boundary  of  the  area. 

^5)  Vmen  the  party  assembles  at  the  point  -X",  the  chief  sketcher 
will  have  a  plotted  traverse  showing  the  distance  between  the  paral- 
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lei  lines  A^A  and  B^B  and  the  sketchers  of  the  party  will  have  each 
a  sketch  of  a  strip  of  topography  about  300  ysuxls  wide  along  each 
ed^e  of  the  area,  which,  when  placed  alongside  the  sketdies  of  the 
adjacent  areas,  will  accurately  match  as  to  topography,  and  will 
require  no  adjustment  in  either  elevation  or  distance.  The  known 
portion  of  the  area  (first  sketching  party)  is  represented  by  the 
shaded  portion  in  Fig.  126.  The  separate  sketches^  are  now  placed 
one  over  the  other,  tne  distance  between  them  being  known  from 
the  traverse  B^A^,  and  the  azimuths  of  A^A  and  B^B  (usually  parallel) 
enable  the  sketches  to  be  placed  in  their  correct  relative  positions. 
Witii  the  sketches  in  position,  a  knife  cut  is'made  clear  through 
both  sketdi  sheets  and  the  blank  parts  are  removed.  The  edges 
will  fit  along  the  line  XY  (the  cutting  line)  and  the  sketches  are  se- 
cured in  position  with  thumb  tacks. 

(6)  The  party  now  proceeds  along  the  center  of  the^area,  connect- 
ing up  contours  and  topographical  features  and  adjusting  differ- 
ences .  The  strip  will  orainarily  be  so  narrow  that  little  if  any  instru- 
mental work  will  be  required  to  fill  in  the  interior. 

(7)  The  other  parties  map  their  areas  in  a  similar  manner.  When 
all  have  been  completed,  they  are  assembled  in  their  proper  order 
and  pasted  together  along  the  upper  and  lower  margins. 

(8)  The  sketch  is  then  traced  and  printed,  or  blue  prints  are  made 
from  the  original  sketch. 

Place  Sketching. 

1401.  The  method  employed  in  making  a  place  sketch  consists  in 
occupying  certain  available  positions  within  our  own  lines,  and 
locatmg  other  positions  which  can  not  be  occupied,  by  cross  bearings 
or  by  bearings  and  estimation  of  distances. 

A  base  line  is  established  in  the  most  practicable  manner  and  this 
line  with  at  least  two  good  observing  stations  on  the  line  are  plotted 
to  scale  on  the  map. 

All  important  points  in  the  area  are  plotted  from  the  observing 
stations  and  the  work  is  completed  by  sketching  in  all  necessary 
features  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Considerable  skill  in  map  making  is  required  to  make  a  good  place 
sketch. 

The  range  card  for  attack,  described  in  Art.  2146  (Fig.  166),  is  a 
type  of  rough  place  sketch. 
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Landscape  Sketching. 

1402.  The  sketcher  takes  position  at  a  point  high  enough  to  give 
him  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  landscape  to  be  sketched. 

He  faces  toward  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  Hold  the  board 
or  sketch  book  vertically  before  the  eye  and  move  it  backward  or 
forward  until  the  sheet  just  fills  the  field.  Lower  the  board  until  the 
sky  line  of  the  hills  can  be  seen  above  its  top  edge,  and,  with  a 
pencil,  mark  on  the  edge  the  points  correeponoing  to  the  principal 
salients  and  reentrants  of  the  hill  forms.  If  desirable,  the  board  can 
be  moved  sideways  far  enough  to  enable  the  principal  heights  and 
depressions  to  be  marked  on  the  vertical  edge.  By  intersecting 
references,  the  locations  can  then  be  easily  established  on  the  sheet. 
From  these  points  the  forms  can  be  sketched  in  with  much  greater 
accuracy.  !rroceed  next  to  draw  the  hills  in  outline,  but  faintly, 
with  attention  to  the  larger  curves  or  humps  at  first.  Go  over  them 
again  with  more  care,  brmging  out  the  small  irregularities.  If  any 
p«irt  of  the  horizon  is  visible,  draw  it  in  lightly  and  then  complete 
the  general  mass  of  hills,  by  drawing  the  water  or  base  lines.  Seek 
now  for  the  surface  character  of  the  hills,  by  tracing  the  ravine 
lines.  The  knobs  and  foothills  are  brought  out  by  tracing  the  true 
meanders  that  show  form.  All  changes  in  form  or  breaks  in  the 
ground  produce  corresponding  breaks  in  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
masses,  which  show  in  the  distance  as  irregular  lines. 

If  the  more  important  of  these  are  sought  and  drawn,  the  general 
character  of  the  hill  will  result.  Add  the  foreground  crest  and  the 
skeleton  of  the  sketch  is  complete. 

The  road  and  railroad  meanders  should  follow,  as  a  rule,  and  the 
fences  of  the  fields.  Cultivated  land  is  rendered  by  parallel,  irregu- 
lar lin^.  Houses,  fortifications,  trenches,  etc.,  will  oe  drawn  more 
or  less  in  detail  according  to  distance  and  importance. 

Enemies'  lines  of  trenches,  even  at  a  great  distance,  should  be 
strongly  marked  by  simple  black  lines. 

The  indication  of  forests  and  trees  is  the  most  difficult  feature. 

A  landscape  sketch  executed  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
principles  is  shown  in  figure  127. 

Sec.  v.— MAP  FINISHING. 

1408.  With  regard  to  map  making  and  sketching  the  following 
principles  should  be  observed  in  their  preparation: 

(1)  Drawing. — ^The  essential  requirements  of  a  ^ood  topographical 
drawing  are  accwaq^  and  clearness.    By  accuracy  is  meant  a  faithful 
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exhibit  of  measiirements  and  observations  made  in  the  field,  or  of 
data  taken  from  other  maps .  Clearness  involves  absence  of  confusion 
or  crowding,  and  neatness  in  execution.  Beauty  and  pictorial  effect 
are  obtainable  by  skilled  draftsmen  only,  and,  while  always  desirable, 
are  rarely  necessary.  Persons  who  are  not  skilled  draftsmen  should 
not  attempt  pictorial  effect,  as  it  will  detract  from  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness without  substituting  any  thing  of  equal  value. 

(2)  Avoid  unnecessary  haste  in  plotting  and  drawing.  If  possible, 
take  time  to  check  carefully  all  azimuths  and  distances  plotted  and 
be  sure  they  are  exact.  There  should  be  no  approximation  on  the 
drawing  board.  Although  an  observer  may  have  simply  guessed 
a  distance  to  be  550  yards  in  the  absence  of  oUier  information,  the 
plotter  should  be  careful  to  lay  it  down  at  exactly  550  yards. 

Start  with  clean  paper  and  keep  it  as  clean  as  possible.  Wipe  off 
the  instruments  before  using,  especially  rulers,  scales,  and  triangles. 
Dust  the  drawing  carefully  before  beginning  work.  Dust  again 
when  stopping  and  cover  with  a  cloth  or  paper.  If  necessary,  dust 
the  drawing  and  wash  the  hands  occasionally  while  at  work. 

(3)  Make  all  ink  lines  firm  and  very  black.  A  drawing  to  be 
made  in  ink  is  usuaUy  drawn  first  in  pencil,  and  in  such  cases  a  very 
hard  pencil  (4H  or  6H)  is  best.  If  the  pencil  drawing  is  to  be  traced, 
a  softer  and  blacker  pencil  shoidd  be  used,  but  must  be  kept  well 
pointed. 

1404.  Titles,  notes,  etc. — ^Every  finished  drawing  should  have 
descriptive  title,  consisting  of — 

(1)  The  designation  of  the  organization  under  whose  auspices 
it  is  made. 

(2)  Its  kind,  as  map,  sketch,  plot,  plan,  profile,  section,  or  eleva- 
tion. If  more  than  one  kind  of  drawing  appears  on  the  sheet,  each 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  title. 

(3)  Its  subject,  if  it  relates  to  a  particular  object,  feature,  or 
purpose. 

(4)  Its  locality.  This  and  the  preceding  may  be  interchanged 
in  position. 

(5)  Its  sources,  as  compiled  from,  etc. ;  reduced  from,  etc. ;  from 
a  survey,  etc. 

(6)  Its  authorship.  If  the  work  has  been  done  by  one  person, 
acting  under  the  instruction  of  another,  both  should  be  named. 

(7)  Its  date. 

(8)  Its  linear  scale;  its  contour  interval;  and  it  may  also  have 
a  scale  of  map  distances. 
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1405.  (1)  Notes. — ^Besidee  the  title,  such  infonnatioii  as  will  help 
to  a  proper  imderstandiiig  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  map 
should  be  given  in  the  form  of  notes.  These  usually  relate  to 
methods  uaed  in  the  survey,  datimi  points,  etc. 

(2)  Meridian. — ^The  magnetic  meridian  should  be  shown,  and  the 
true  meridian  also  if  the  declination  is  known!  The  true  meridian 
may  be  a  line,  of  3  inches  or  upward  in  length,  with  a  star  at  its 
north  and  the  feather  of  the  arrow  at  its  south  end.  The  magnetic 
meridian  may  be  an  arrow  crossing  the  former  at  the  middle  point 
and  making  with  it  an  an^le  eauivalent  to  the  declination. 

(3)  Border. — ^The  drawmg  snoidd  be  inclosed  in  a  rectangle, 
preferably  with  its  sides  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  The  border 
consists  of  two  parallel  lines,  the  inner  one  medium  fine,  the  outer 
one  medium  heavy,  with  a  space  between  them  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  outer.  For  geographical  maps  a  double  border  is  used,  with 
space  between  sufficient  to  contain  the  numbers  of  meridians  and 
parallels. 

Sec  VL— RECONNAISSANCE  DATA. 

Reconnaissance  of  a  Road. 

1406.  A  road  reconnaissance  should  procure  data  on  the  following 
subjects : 

The  road.— Oradifints  (slopes),  esi)ecially  the  steepest;  width  of  roadway;  if 
paved,  width,  kind,  and  conoltioii  of  paving;  width  and  depth  of  side  ditches,  and 
whether  wet  or  dry;  if  not  paved,  character  of  soil,  sand,  clay,  or  gravel;  kind  of 
fences  and  width  between  them.  The  sketch  should  also  show  where  the  road  is  in 
embankment  or  catting;  where  wagons  can  not  double  or  pass,  and  where  foot  troops 
can  not  march  along  the  side  between  the  wagon  track  and  the  fences. 

Bridges.— Material  of  piers  and  abutments:  type  and  material  of  superstructure, 
as  girder,  truss,  arch,  suspension,  wood,  steel,  stone,  etc.;  width  of  roadway, 
clear  headroom;  safe  load.  Of  bridges  over  the  road,  clear  width  and  height;  over 
streams,  the  nearest  bridges  above  and  below  and  whatever  information  can  be 
obtained  about  them. 

The  country. — Character  of  cultivation  or  natural  vegetation;  areas  and  density 
of  timber,  unaerbrush,  ^anes,  especially  poisonous  ones;  marshes  and  fords;  kinds 
of  fences;  nature  of  soil;  general  configuration  of  surface,  especially  high  hills,  long 
ridges  or  valleys,  bluffs  or  slopes  too  steep  to  scale,  and  practicable  routes  to  their 
crests. 

Streams  crossed. — Name,  width,  depth,  and  surface  velocity  in  swiftest  current; 
velocity  noted  as  sluggish,  moderate,  quick,  or  swift;  elevation  of  high-water  marks 
in  relation  to  the  road;  wrdch  bank  is  the  higher  at  crossing  and  above  and  below, 
and  how  much;  accessibility  of  water  for  stock;  fords  at  or  near  crossing- length, 
depth,  and  steepness  of  approaches;  levees  or  embankments,  height,  and  thickness 
on  top;  if  navigable,  to  what  distance  above  and  below  and  for  what  class  of  vessels- 
steamers,  flat1x>ats,  rowboats. 
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TowBi  and  TiUagei  passed  through.— Name,  location  on-  map,  and  population. 
Names  of  streets  to  be  traversed.  Material,  as  stone,  brick,  frame,  log:  size,  1, 2, 3, 
stories,  and  distribution,  close  or  scattered,  of  the  houses  in  those  streets;  gnMiients 
of  intersecting  streets;  location  of  railway  depots,  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
offices;  of  drinking  fountains  and  watermg  troughs;  of  elevators,  storehouses,  or 
other  accumulations  of  food  or  forage;  of  blacksmith,  wagon,  and  machme  sAiops. 

When  ordered  to  make  a  complete  examination  of  a  town  or  village,  note  b^des 
the  foregoing,  location  and  ^ze  of  principal  buildings,  halls,  court  and  school  houses, 
churches,  banks,  jails,  and  their  ownership;  sources,  maximum  quantity  and  dis- 
tribution of  wafer  supply;  sanitary  conditions  and  disposal  of  wastes;  location  of 
railroads,  depots,  freight  houses,  sidings,  etc.;  for  all  roads  entering  from  the  sui^ 
rounding  country  the  same  informaiion  as  scheduled  above  lor  streets;  location  and 
extent  of  open  spaces,  and  of  large  substantial  buildings  standing  apart;  location 
and  extent  of  high  ground  within  range,  especially  that  from  whidi  streets  can  be 
enfiladed. 

Baitaroadfl  oroBsed.— Name,  gau^,  single  or  double  track,  sidings  and  loading 
platfcvms  at  point  of  crossing;  crossing  at  grade,  over  or  under;  distance  and  name 
of  nearest  stauon  each  way;  direction  and  distance  of  nearest  roundhouse,  shops,  etc. 

Reeomudssance  of  a  River. 

1407.  Kiver  reconnainance. — Designate  the  banks  as  right  or  left,  the  right  bank 
being  that  on  the  right  hand  when  looking  down  the  stream.  If.  when  standing  on 
the  bank  facing  across  the  stream,  the  current  flows  from  left  to  right,  the  observer  is 
on  the  right  bank;  if  from  right  to  left,  he  is  on  the  left  bank. 

If  the  stream  is  navigated,  pilots  and  residents  will  know  distances  by  channel  be- 
tween landings  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  a  field  reconnaissance. 
In  making  a  traverse  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  may  be  desirable  to  cross  from 
one  side  to  the  other  to  save  distance  or  avoid  obstacles.  When  a  crossing  is  to  be 
made  at  two  or  threestationsf  rom  the  point  of  crossing  select  a  point  on  the  other  side 
and  take  an  azimuth  to  it.  From  the  last  station  take  another  azimuth  to  the  se- 
lected point,  locating  it  by  intersection.  If  the  conditions  prevent  an  intersection, 
take  an  azimuth  from  the  last  station  to  the  point  on  the  oppsoite  bank  and  estimate 
the  distance. 

The  valley.— General  configuration,  heights  of  Umiting  ranges,  and  positions  of 
passes  or  roads  crossing  them;  commanding  ground  from  which  a  stretch  of  the  chan- 
nel of  considerable  length  can  be  enfiladed  by  artillery;  forest  growth  on  or  near  banks; 
sdl  and  cultivation  of  the  valley;  roads  parallel  to  river,  and  means  of  access  to  them 
from  the  river. 

The  stream.— Its  width,  depth,  and  velocity;  navigability,  as  for  steamboats,  flat- 
boats,  rowboats,  rafts,  and  head  of  navigation  for  each;  nature  of  obstructions  to 
navigation  and  possibility  of  removing  or  avoiding  them;  season  of  high  and  low  water; 
average  rise  and  fall;  rapidity  of  rise  and  fall  and  causes;  amount  of  drift:  character  of 
banks  and  relative  command.  Quality  of  water;  amount  and  kind  of  sediment  borne; 
usual  period  and  thickness  of  ice. 

Tributaries  and  canals.— Width,  depth,  navigability,  and  means  of  crossing. 
Nature  and  purpose  of  canals;  dimensions  and  lifts  of  locks;  time  for  lockages;  means 
of  destroying  locks  and  effect  of  destruction;  floating  plant  found. 

Bridrei  and  f ords.- As  in  road  report.  Also  for  bridges  note  position  of  the 
channel  and  navigable  width  between  piers;  height  of  arches  and  lower  chords  above 
the  water  at  different  stages;  dimensions  and  operation  of  draw  spans.  Note  the 
exact  position  of  fords  and  the  marks  on  both  banks  by  which. they  may  be  found; 
length,  width,  and  nature  of  bottom;  velocity  of  current;  position  of  deep  holes;  aids 
to  crossing.  Fords  should  not  be  more  than  4  ft.  4  ins.  for  cavalry,  3}  ft.  for  infantry, 
and  2  ft.  4  ins.  for  guns  and  ammunition.   Note  nature  of  approaches  to  bridges  and 
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fords;  width  of  roadway,  slopes,  soil,  effect,  of  weather  and  traffic.  Note  espe- 
cially the  defensibility  of  brides  and  fords. 

Ferrlea,  boata,  and  other  meaaa  of  oroMiac.— Posltioii  of  ferries;  approaches 
and  practicabilitV  for  horses  and  loaded  wagons;  sises,  number,  and  kinds  of  boats; 
method  of  propulsion:  sites  for  military  bridges  or  ferries;  character  of  site  for  con- 
struction, use,  and  defense:  proximity  of  islands  and  tributary  streams;  approaches 
andslopeof  banks;  width  ox  river  and  maximum  surface  velocity  of  current;  materials 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  boats,  bridges,  or  ferries. 

Inimdations.— Places  suitable  for  inundations  by  damming  or  obstructing  a  nai^ 
row  bridge  span,  or  by  cutting  a  levee  or  dike.  Note  raised  roads  on  ground  liable  to 
natural  or  artifidalinundations  and  the  safest  route  to  follow  by  known  landmarks 
when  the  road  is  overflowed.  An  extensive  inundation  2  ft.  deep  on  level  ground  is  a 
serious  obstacle  unless  the  roads  are  very  sound  and  marked  by  trees,  posts,  etc. 
Even  when  so  marked  a  dipin  the  roadbed  of  3  or  4  ft .  may  render  the  road  impassable. 
A  railroad  bed  is  soon  washed  out  even  by  a  slight  overflow. 

Reconnaiiwance  of  a  Railroad. 

1408.  Baeomiaissance  of  a  railroad— The  line.— Local  name;  terminal  points 
and  distances  between  stations  and  other  points;  gauge;  siBgle  or  double  track ;  condi- 
tion of  roadbed,  ties,  and  rails;  drainage  and  liability  to  overflows  or  washouts; 
facilities  for  repair;  condition  of  right  of  way  for  marchmg  troops  along  the  line. 

Tnanels  and  bridges.— Number  and  location;  dimensions;  strength  of  bridges; 
means  of  destroying  and  repairing;  of  blocking  traffic. 

BoUinif  stock.— Number  and  nature  of  engines  and  cars  available;  capacity  for 
transporting  troops  between  given  points;  facilities  for  constructing  armorod  trains, 
as  spare raib,  old  Doilers,  etc. :  location  and  capacity  of  shops  and  store  yards. 

Stations. — Name  and  location;  facilities  for  entraining  and  detraining  troops  with 
wagons  and  horses;  platforms  on  through  line  and  sidings;  ramps;  side  tracks,  number 
and  capacity;  turntables;  water  tanks;  fuel  supply;  storage  facilities;  derricks  or 
cranes;  crossovers  for  teams  and  pedestrians.  Facilities  at  hand  for  hospitals,  camps, 
depots;  for  feeding  men,  heating  coffee,  watering  horses  during  temporary  halts. 

Other  Gommtmications. — Teleraraph  lines;  number  and  location  of  stations;  num- 
ber of  wires;  connections;  paraUelnighways,  roads,  rivers,  or  canals;  means  of  access 
from  same  to  railroad;  junctions  and  crossings  of  other  lines;  relative  elevation; 
facilities  for  laying  temporary  switches  and  sidings  at  stations  or  between  crossing 
lines. 

Defensibility.— Heights  commanding  line  of  road;  defense  of  stations;  defense  of 
road  and  telegraph  lines  against  raiding  parties;  structures  exposed  to  demolition; 
defense  and  attack  of  same;  defiles  and  river  crossings. 

Reeomnakeanee  of  a  Wood. 

1409.  Reconnaissance  of  a  wood  or  forest.— Note  all  roads  and  paths,  and  all 
hills,  ravines,  and  streams  within  the  wood  or  skirting  the  edges;  kinds  of  trees, 
denaty  and  ^wth;  underbrush^  prevalence  of  poisonous  shrubs  and  vines;  marshy 
or  large  open  spthces;  practicabihty  of  forming  new  roads  by  cutting;  creation  of  ob- 
stacles by  felling  trees;  if  there  are  no  roads  traverse  the  shortest  practicable  path 
between  the  point  of  entrance  and  point  of  exit,  and  mark  bouldersor  blaze  trees,  set 
stakes,  or  otherwise  indicate  this  path,  and  also  give  compass  bearings  of  the  route  to 
be  followed.  Note  the  exterior  forms  of  the  woods,  whether  parts  of  the  edge  flank 
other  parts;  connection  with  neighboring  pieces  of  wood  by  scattered  trees  or  clearings; 
undulatioiis  of  the  ground  that  would  give  cover  to  attacking  force  or  to  defenders. 
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Reeonnaissance  of  Mountains. 

1410.  Keeonnaissanoa  of  moimtatiia.— Note  the  number  and  positions  of  passes 
through  the  mountains,  of  roads  and  trails  leading  to  these  passes,  their  condition, 
practicability  and  means  of  repairvsteepness  of  slopes  on  the  sides  of  roads;  means  of 
constructing  additional  roads;  watercourses  and  their  direction,  nature,  and  time  of 
floods;  means  of  crossing.  Note  ravines  and  open  glades  on  mountain  sides,  lookout 
points  and  good  signalstations;  note  time  and  duration  of  snowdrifts  on  roads  or  passes; 
depth  of  dnfts  and  possibility  of  removing  them  or  of  traveling  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow.    Note  extent  and  nature  of  forest  growth. 

Reconnaissance  of  a  Position. 

1411.— Beconnaissance  of  a  position. — This  problem  usually  includes  the  selec- 
tion of  the  position,  and  is  therefore  tactical  as  well  as  topographical.  Certain  rela- 
tions and  conditions  must  be  observed  in  the  selection,  and  the  extent  and  degree  in 
which  they  are  found  must  be  clearly  shown  on  the  map  or  in  the  report. 

The  length  of  the  position,  or  its  development  along  the  firing  line,  should  be 

Eroportional  to  the  force  available  for  its  occupation.  Exact  rules  can  not  be  given, 
ut  5,000  infantry  per  mile  or  3  men  per  yard  is  the  usual  estimate. 

The  flanks  must  be  secure.— Impassable  natural  features,  a  river,  mountain,  or 
stream  form  the  best  flank.  Lacking  these,  a  wood,  a  deep  ravine,  a  clifl,  or  a  high 
hill  will  serve.  Even  with  these  features  absent  a  flank  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
construction  of  a  strong  earthwork,  but  the  generalrule  obtains  that  natura  1  weakness 
of  the  flanks  must  be  made  up  by  a  greater  number  of  men,  or  by  the  substitution  of 
cavalry  for  infantry  in  case  the  ground  favors  the  movements  of  mounted  troops. 

If  the  flanks  are  natnrally  strong  the  line  should  be  withdrawn  to  make  the  entire 
position  reentrant;  if  the  flanks  are  naturally  weak  the  connecting  line  should  be 
held  straight  or  advanced  so  as  to  make  the  position  straight  or  salient. 

Reconnaissance  for  a  Camp. 

1412.— Keconnaissanoe  for  a  camp  or  winter  quarters— Site.— Location,  eleva- 
tion, and  area;  sanitary  features,  such  as  drainage,  dryness,  and  general  character  of 
top  soil;  proximity  of  swampy  ground  or  stagnant  ponds. 

Communications.— Sufficiency  of  existing  roads  and  paths,  maximum  grades, 
probable  condition  under  heavy  traffic  and  in  bad  weather,  location  and  kind  of 
materials  available  for  improvement  or  repair,  railroad  or  water  communication  and 
terminal  facilities  of  same. 

Water  and  fuel.— Location,  kind,  and  quantity  of  fuel  at  hand;  quaUty  and 
(quantity  of  water;  facilities  for  filUng  water  carts,  for  watering  animals,  and  for  wash- 
ing and  bathing;  nature  of  supply,  as  wells,  springs,  running  streams,  and  its  relia- 
bifity. 

Shelter  and  conveniences. — Proximity  of  trees,  brush,  wood,  hay,  and  straw  for 
huts  and  bedding;  of  markets;  of  towns  and  villages. 

Defensibillty.— Location  of  outposts  and  guards:  location  and  character  of  de- 
fensive positions  in  or  near  the  camp;  force  required  to  hold  positions  which  may 
command  the  camp. 
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DRILL  REGULATIONS. 


DEFINITIONS. 


Accessory  defenses:  Wire    entanglements,  land    mines,  chevaux- 

de-frise,  traps,  and  other  obstacles  constituting  the  passive  ele- 
ments of  defense. 
Accompanying  weapons:  One-pounders,  light  mortars,  and  artillery 

pieces  attached  to  infantry  battalions  for  an  attack. 
Alignment:  A  straight  line  upon  which  several  elements  are  formed, 

or  are  to  be  formed;  or  the  dressing  of  several  elements  upon  a 

straight  line. 
Approach  trench:  A  trench  serving  to  connect  fire  trenches  or  an 

intrenched  area  with  the  rear. 
Base:  The  element  on  which  a  movement  is  regulated. 
Battle  sight:  The  position  of  the  rear  sight  ^en  the  leaf  is  laid 

down. 
Center:  The  middle  point  or  element  of  a  command. 
Column:  A  formation  in  which  the  elements  are  placed  one  behind 

another. 
Containing  action  (or  holding  attack):  An  attack  designed  to  hold 

the  enemy  to  his  positions,  and  prevent  him  from  withdrawing  a 

portion  of  his  forces  and  employing  them  elsewhere. 
Cover  trench:  A  trench  designed  primarily  solely  for  the  purpose  of 

affording  cover  from  hostile  fire. 
Demonstration:  An  attack  delivered  on  a  front  where  a  decision  is 

not  sought  and  made  with  the  object  of  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to 

the  point  of  decisive  action . 
Deploy:  To  extend  the  front.    In  general,  to  change  from  column  to 

line,  or  from  close  order  to  extended  order. 
Depth :  The  space  from  head  to  rear  of  any  formation  or  of  a  position , 

including  the  leading  and  rear  elements.    The  depth  of  a  man  is 

assimied  to  be  12  inches. 
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Distance :  Space  between  elements  in  the  direction  of  depth.  Dis- 
tance is  measured  from  the  back  of  the  man  in  front  to  the  breast 
of  the  man  in  rear.  The  distance  between  ranks  is  40  inches  in 
both  line  and  column. 

Echelon:  One  of  a  series  of  elements  formed  one  behind  the  other. 
Also  a  modification  of  a  line  formation  in  which  the  elements  on 
one  or  both  flanks  are  disposed  to  the  rear  of  those  on  their  right  or 
left. 

Echelonment:  Act  of  retiring  the  flank  elements  of  a  line. 

Element:  A  file,  squad,  platoon,  company,  or  larger  body,  forming 
part  of  a  still  larger  body. 

File :  Two  men,  the  front-rank  man  and  the  corresponding  man  of 
the  rear  rank.  The  front-rank  man  is  the  file  leader.  A  file 
\7hich  has  no  rear-rank  man  is  a  blank  file.  The  term  file  applies 
also  to  a  single  man  in  a  single-rank  formation. 

File  closers :  Such  officers  and  petty  officers  of  a  company  as  are 
posted  in  rear  of  the  line.  For  convenience,  all  men  posted  in 
the  line  of  file  closers. 

Firing  trench :  A  trench  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  delivery  of  fire. 

Flank:  The  nght  or  left  of  a  command  in  line  or  in  column  or  the 
element  on  fiie  right  or  left  of  the  line.  Also  the  side  of  a  force 
or  a  position  in  the  direction  of  depth. 

Formation :  Arrangement  of  the  elements  of  a  command .  The  plac- 
ing of  all  fractions  in  their  order  in  line,  in  column,  or  for  battle. 

Front:  The  direction  of  the  enemy,  When  a  combat  situation  does 
not  exist  or  is  not  assumed,  the  front  is  the  direction  toward  which 
the  conmiand  is  faced.  Also  the  side  of  a  force  or  position  toward 
the  enemy. 

Frontage:  The  space  occupied  by  an  element  measured  from  one 
flank  to  the  opposite  flank.  The  frontage  of  a  man  is  assumed  to 
be  22  inches. 

Guide :  An  officer,  petty  officer,  or  private  upon  which  the  command 
or  elements  thereof  regulates  its  march. 

Head:  The  leading  element  of  a  column. 

Interval:  Space  between  elements  of  the  same  line.  The  interval 
between  men  in  ranks  is  4  inches  and  is  measured  from  elbow  to 
elbow.  Between  companies,  scjuads,  etc . ,  it  is  measured  from  the 
left  elbow  of  the  left  man  or  guide  of  the  group  on  the  right  to  the 
right  elbow  of  the  right  man  or  guide  of  the  group  on  the  left. 

Left:  The  left  extremity  or  element  of  a  body  of  troops. 
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Line:  A  ifonnatioii  in  which  the  different  elements  are  abreast  of 

each  other. 
Order,  close:  The  formation  in  which  the  imits,  in  double  rank,  are 

arranged  in  line  or  in  column  with  normal  intervals  and  distances. 
Order,  extended:  The  formation  in  which  the  units  are  separated 

by  intervals  greater  than  in  close  order. 
Pace:  Thirty  inches;  the  length  of  the  full  step  in  quick  time. 
Petty  officer,  chief:  A  petty  officer  (normallY  a  chief  petty  officer 

or  petty  officer  1st  class),  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  nrst  sergeant 

of  a  company. 
Petty  officer,  first:  A  petty  officer  ^normally  a  petty  officer  1st 

or  2nd  class)  to  perform  the  duties  ot  a  sergeant. 
Petty  officer,  second:  A  petty  officer  (normally  a  petty  officer  2nd 

or  3d  class),  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  corporal. 
Point  of  rest:  The  point  at  which  a  formation  begins.    Specifically, 

the  point  toward  which  units  are  aliped  in  successive  movements. 
Bank:  A  line  of  men  placed  side  by  side. 
Bight:  The  ri^t  extremity  or  element  of  a  body  of  troops. 
Support  platoons :  The  platoons  of  the  company  used  as  a  support  to 

^e  assaulting  platoons. 
Wave:  One  of  a  series  of  lines  of  skirmishers  or  small  columns  into 

which  an  attacking  unit  is  deployed. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1413.  Success  in  battle  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  military 
training;  success  may  be  looked  for  only  when  tne  training  is  intelli- 
gent and  thorough. 

1414.  Commanding  officers  are  accountable  for  the  proper  training 
of  their  respective  organizations  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
regulations  and  orders. 

The  excellence  of  an  organization  is  judged  by  its  field  efficiency. 
The  field  efficiency  of  an  organization  depends  primarily  upon  its 
effectiveness  as  a  whole.  Thoroughness  and  uniformity  m  the 
training  of  the  units  of  an  organization  are  indispensible  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole;  it  is  by  such  means  alone  that  the  requisite 
teamwork  may  be  developed. 

1416.  Simple  movements  and  elastic  formations  are  essential  to 
correct  training  for  battle. 

1416.  The  Drill  Regulations  are  furnished  as  a  guide.  They  pro- 
vide the  principles  for  training  and  for  increasing  the  probability  of 
success  in  battle. 
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In  the  interpretation  of  the  reflations,  the  spirit  must  be  sought. 
Quibbling  over  the  minuti^  of  form  is  indicative  of  failure  to  grasp 
the  spirit. 

1417.  The  principles  of  combat  are  considered  in  Part  I,  chapters 
IV  and  V  of  these  regulations.  They  are  treated  in  the  various 
schools  included  in  Part  II  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  indicate 
the  functions  of  the  various  commanders  and  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility between  them.  The  amplification  necessary  to  a 
proper  \inaerstanding  of  their  application  is  to  be  sought  in  Part  I. 

1418.  The  following  important  distinctions  must  be  observed: 
(a)  Drills  executed  at  attention  and  the  ceremonies  are  disciplinary 

exercises  designed  to  teach  precise  and  soldierly  movement,  and 
to  inculcate  that  prompt  and  subconscious  obedience  which  is 
essential  to  proper  military  control.  To  this  end,  smartness  and 
precision  shoula  be  exacted  in  the  execution  of  every  detail.  Such 
drills  should  be  frequent,  but  short. 

(6)  The  purpose  of  extended  order  drill  is  to  teach  the  mecluaiisiii 
of  deployment,  of  the  firings,  and,  in  general,  of  the  employment  of 
troops  in  combat.  Such  drills  are  in  the  nature  of  disciplinary 
exercises  and  should  be  frequent,  thorough,  and  exact  in  order  to 
habituate  men  to  the  firm  control  of  their  leaders.  Extended  order 
drill  is  executed  at  case.  The  platoon  is  the  largest  unit  which 
executes  extended  order  drill. 

(c)  Field  exercises  are  for  instruction  in  the  duties  incident  to 
campaign.  Assumed  situations  are  employed.  Each  exercise 
should  conclude  with  a  discussion,  on  the  ground,  of  the  exercise 
and  principles  involved. 

(d)  The  combat  exercise,  a  form  of  field  exercise  of  the  platoon, 
company,  battalion,  and  larger  units,  consists  of  the  application  of 
tactical  principles  to  assumed  situations,  employing  in  the  execution 
the  appropriate  formations  and  movements  of  close  and  extended 
order. 

Combat  exercises  must  simulate,  as  far  as  x)ossible,  the  battle 
conditions  assumed.  In  order  to  familiarize  both  officers  and  men 
with  such  conditions,  platoons,  companies,  and  battalions  will  fre- 
quently be  consolidated  to  pro  viae  war-strength  organizations. 
Officers  and  p.  os.  not  required  to  complete  the  full  quota  of  the  units 
participating  are  assigned  as  observers  or  umpires. 

The  firing  line  can  rarely  be  controlled  by  the  voice  alone;  thor- 
ough training  to  insure  the  proper  use  of  prescribed  signals  is  neces- 
sary. 
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The  exercise  should  be  followed  by  a  brief  drill  at  attentioii  in 
order  to  restore  smartness  and  control. 

1419.  In  field  exercises  the  enemy  is  said  to  be  imaginary  when 
his  position  and  force  are  merely  assumed ;  outlined  when  his  position 
and  force  are  indicated  by  a  few  men;  represented  when  a  body  of 
troops  acts  as  such. 

General  Rules  for  Drills  and  Formatioiis. 

1420.  When  the  preparatory  command  consists  of  more  than  one 
■paitf  its  elements  are  arranged  as  follows: 

(1)  For  movements  to  be  executed  successivel^r  by  the  subdivi- 
sions or  elements  of  an  organization:  (a)  Description  of  the  move- 
ment; (6)  how  executed,  or  on  what  element  executed. 

(2)  For  movements  to  be  executed  simultaneously  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  an  organization:  (a)  The  designation  of  the  subdivisions; 
(6)  the  movement  to  be  executed. 

1421.  Movements  that  may  be  executed  toward  either  flank  are 
explained  as  toward  but  one  flank,  it  being  necessary  to  substitute 
the  word  "left"  for  "right"  and  the  reverse,  to  have  the  explanation 
of  the  corresponding  movement  toward  the  other  flank.  The 
commands  are  given  for  the  execution  of  the  movements  toward 
either  flank.  The  substitute  word  of  the  command  is  placed  within 
parentheses. 

1422.  Any  movement  may  be  executed  either  from  the  halt  or 
when  marching,  unless  otherwise  prescribed.  If  at  a  halt,  the 
command  for  movements  involving  marching  need  not  be  prefaced 
by  forward,  as  1.  Column  right  (left),  2.  MARCH. 

1423.  Any  movement  not  specially  excepted  may  be  executed  in 
double  time. 

If  at  halt,  or  if  marching  in  quick  time,  the  command  double  time 
precedes  the  command  ot  execution. 

1424.  In  successive  movements  executed  in  double  time  the 
leading  or  base  unit  marches  in  quick  time  when  not  otherwise 
prescribed;  the  other  units  march  in  double  time  to  their  places  in 
the  formation  ordered  and  then  conform  to  the  gait  of  the  leading 
base  unit.  If  marching  in  double  time,  the  command  double  time 
is  omitted.  The  leading  or  base  unit  marches  in  quick  time;  the 
other  units  continue  at  double  time  to  their  places  in  the  formation 
ordered  and  tben  conform  to  the  gait  of  the  leading  or  base  unit. 

1426.  To  hasten  the  execution  of  a  movement  begun  in  quick 
time,  the  command:  1.  Double  time,  2.    MARCH,  is  given.    The 
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leading  or  base  unit  continues  to  march  in  quick  time,  or  remains  at 
halt  if  already  halted;  the  other  units  complete  the  execution  of  the 
movement  in  double  time  and  then  conform  to  the  gait  of  the  lead- 
ing or  base  unit. 

1426.  To  stay  the  execution  of  a  movement  when  marching,  for 
the  correction  of  errors,  the  command:  1.  In  place,  2.  HALT,  is 
given.  AH  halt  and  stand  fast,  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  pieces.  To  resume  the  movement  the  command:  1.  Resume, 
2.  MARCH,  is  given. 

1427.  To  revoke  a  preparatory  command,  or,  being  at  a  halt,  to 
begin  anew  a  movement  unproperly  begun,  the  command,  AS  YOTT 
WERE,  is  given,  at  which  the  movement  ceases  and  die  former 
position  is  resiuned. 

1428.  Unless  otherwise  announced,  the  guide  of  a  platoon  or 
subdivision  of  a  company  in  line  is  right;  of  a  company  in  line  or 
line  of  subdivisions  or  of  a  deployed  line,  center ;  of  a  rank  in  column 
of  squads,  toward  the  side  of  the  guide  of  the  column. 

To  march  with  guide  other  than  as  prescribed  above,  or  to  change 
the  guide:  Guide  (right,  left,  or  center). 

In  successive  formations  into  line,  the  guide  is  toward  the  point 
of  rest;  in  platoons  or  larger  subdivisions  it  is  so  announced. 

The  announcement  of  the  guide,  when  given  in  connection  with 
a  movement,  follows  the  command  of  execution  for  that  movement. 

1429.  The  turn  on  the  fixed  pivot  by  subdivisions  is  used  in  all 
formations  from  line  into  column  and  tne  reverse. 

The  turn  on  the  moving  pivot  is  used  by  subdivisions  of  a  column 
in  executing  changes  of  direction. 

1430.  Partial  changes  of  direction  may  be  executed: 

By  interpolating  in  the  preparatory  command  the  word  hall,  as 
Column  hall  right  (left),  or  Bight  (left)  hall  turn.  A  change  of 
direction  of  45°  is  executed. 

By  the  command:  INCLINE  TO  THE  BIGHT  (LEFT),  the 
guiae  or  guiding  element  moves  in  the  indicated  direction  and  the 
remainder  of  the  command  conforms.  This  movement  effects 
slight  changes  of  direction. 

1431.  The  des%nations  line  of  sections,  line  ol  platoons,  line  ol 
companies,  line  ol  battalions,  etc.,  refer  to  the  formations  in  which 
the  sections,  platoons,  companies,  battalions,  etc.,  each  in  column  of 
squads,  are  in  line. 

1432.  Full  distance  in  column  of  subdivisions  is  such  that  in 
forming  line  to  the  right  or  left  the  subdivisions  will  have  their 
proper  intervals. 
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In  column  of  subdivicdons  the  guide  of  the  leading  subdivision 
is  charged  with  the  step  and  direction;  the  guides  in  rear  preserve 
the  trace,  step,  and  distance. 

1433.  In  close  order,  all  details,  detachments,  and  other  bodies 
oi  troops  are  habitually  formed  in  double  rank. 

To  insure  uniformity  of  interval  between  files  when  falling  in, 
and  in  alknments,  each  man  places  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  upon 
the  hip,  fingers  pointing  downward.  In  the  first  case  the  hand  is 
dropped  by  the  side  when  the  next  man  on  the  left  has  his  interval; 
in  the  second  case,  at  the  command  FBONT. 

1434.  The  posts  of  officers,  p.  os.,  S{)ecial  units  (such  as  band  or 
machine-gun  company),  details,  etc.,  in  the  various  formations  of 
the  platoon,  company,  battalion,  or  regiment,  are  shown  in  plates, 
and  described  in  the  articles  referring  tnereto. 

In  all  changes  from  one  formation  to  anotlier  involving  a  chanee 
of  poet  on  the  part  of  any  of  these,  posts  are  promptly  taken  by  the 
most  convenient  route  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  command  of 
execution  for  the  movement;  officers  and  p.  os.  who  have  prescribed 
duties  in  connection  with  the  movement  ordered,  take  their  new 
posts  when  such  duties  are  completed. 

As  instructors,  officers  and  p.  os.  go  wherever  their  presence  is 
necessary.  As  file  closers  it  is  their  duty  to  rectify  m;istakes  and 
insure  steadiness  and  promptness  in  the  ranks. 

1435.  Except  at  ceremonies,  the  special  units  have  no  fixed 
places.  They  take  places  as  directed;  in  the  absence  of  directions, 
they  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  plates,  and  in  subse- 
quent movements  maintain  their  relative  positions  with  respect  to 
the  flank  or  end  of  the  command  on  which  they  were  originally 
posted. 

1436.  General,  field,  and  staff  officers  may  be  mounted  when 
conditions  permit.  Their  posts  when  mounted  are  the  same  as 
when  dismounted.  The  staff  of  an  officer  forms  in  single  rank  3 
paces  in  rear  of  him,  the  right  of  the  rank  extending  1  pace  to  the 
right  of  a  point  directly  in  rear  of  him.  Members  of  the  staff  are 
arranged  in  order  from  right  to  left  as  follows:  General  staff  officers, 
adjutant,  aids,  other  staff  officers,  arranged  in  each  classification  in 
order  of  rank,  the  senior  on  the  right.  The  flag  of  the  general  officer 
and  the  orderlies  are  3  paces  in  rear  of  the  staff,  the  flag  on  the  right. 
When  necessary  to  reduce  the  front  of  the  staff  and  orderlies,  each 
line  executes  twos  right  or  fours  right,  and  follows  the  commander. 

When  not  otherwise  prescribed,  staff  officers  draw  and  return 
sword  with  their  chief. 
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1437.  In  making  the  about,  an  officer,  mounted,  habitually  tumfl 
to  the  left. 

When  the  commander  faces  to  give  commands,  the  staff,  flag,  and 
orderlies  do  not  change  position. 

1438.  When  making  or  receiving  official  reports,  or  on  meeting 
out  of  doors,  all  officers  will  salute. 

Military  courtesy  requires  the  junior  to  salute  first,  but  when  the 
salute  is  introductory  to  a  report  made  at  a  military  ceremony  or 
formation,  to  the  representative  of  a  common  superior  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  adjutant,  officer  of  the  day,  etc.),  the  officer  making 
the  report,  whatever  his  rank,  will  salute  first;  the  officer  to  whom 
the  report  is  made  will  acknowledge  by  saluting  that  he  has  received 
and  understood  the  report.     (See  Art.  2240  et  seq.) 

1439.  For  ceremonies,  all  mounted  enlisted  men  of  a  regiment  or 
smaller  unit,  except  those  belonging  to  the  machine-gun  organiza- 
tions, are  consolidated  into  a  detachment;  the  senior  present  com- 
mands if  no  officer  is  in  charge.  The  detachment  is  formed  as  a  pla- 
toon or  squad  of  cavalry  in  line  or  column  of  fours;  staff  p.  os.  are  on 
the  right  or  in  the  leadmg  ranks. 

1440.  For  ceremonies,  such  of  the  staff  p.  os.  as  are  dismounted 
are  formed  5  paces  in  rear  of  the  color,  in  order  of  rank  from  right  to 
left.     In  column  of  squads  they  march  as  file  closers. 

1441.  Other  than  for  ceremonies,  staff  |).  os.  and  orderlies  accom- 
pany their  immediate  chiefe  unless  otherwise  directed .  If  mounted, 
the  staff  p.  OS.  are  ordinarily  posted  on  the  right  or  at  the  head  of  the 
orderlies. 

1442.  In  all  formations  and  movements  a  p.  o.  commanding  a 
platoon  or  company  carries  his  piece  as  the  men  do,  if  he  is  so  armed, 
and  takes  the  same  post  as  an  officer  in  like  situation.  When  the 
platoon  is  formed  in  line  for  ceremonies,  a  p.  o.  command  takes  post 
on  the  right  of  the  right  guide  after  the  platoon  has  been  aligned. 


Chapter  I. 

INFANTRY  WEAPONS. 


Sec.  I.— RIFLE  AND  BAYONET. 

1448.  In  spite  of  the  addition  of  numerous  auxiliary  weapons  to 
infantry  units,  the  rifle  is  by  far  the  most  formidable  weapon  of  the 
in&ntry  soldier.  Effective  rifle  fire  is  essential  to  victory  and  is  the 
element  which  most  frequently  determines  the  issue  of  battle. 

As  opposed  to  automatic  weapons,  the  rifle  is  primarily  the  in- 
fantry weapon  for  frontal  fire  and  for  use  against  distributed  targets. 

1444.  Training  in  bayonet  fighting  has  its  chief  value  as  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  offensive  spirit.  Every  infantryman 
must  be  trained  to  such  a  point  that  he  has  full  confidence  m  his 
ability  personally  to  overcome  his  adversary  in  hiand-to-hand 
combat. 

Training  in  rifle  practice  is  conducted  as  prescribed  in  the  Small 
Arms  Firing  Manual.  Training  in  bayonet  fighting  is  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bayonet  Manual. 

Automatic  Rifle. 

1446.  The  automatic  rifle  is  a  rifle  that  fires  infantry  ammunition 
on  the  automatic  principle  and  in  which  the  recoil  is  supported  by 
the  body  of  the  firer. 

Its  pnncipal  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

(1)  It  can  act  only  by  means  of  fire.  It  can  not  therefore  make 
an  enemy  give  up  an  mtrenched  line.  The  power  of  driving  an 
enemy  from  trenches  belongs  preeminently  to  the  bayonet  and  the 
grenade. 

(2)  Rapid  production  of  a  large  volume  of  concentrated  fire.  The 
greatest  value  is  therefore  obtained  from  its  fire  when  it  is  delivered 
in  a  flanking  direction. 
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(3)  Narrow  front  and  shallow  depth,  from  which  a  large  volume  of 
fire  can  be  delivered  l^y  a  few  men. 

This  characteristic  enables  the  automatic  rifle  to  meet  an  attack 
from  any  direction  with  little  or  no  movement  or  exposure.  A  sud- 
den attack  from  the  flank  can  be  dealt  with  at  once.  This  indicates 
the  usefulness  of  the  automatic  rifle  on  a  flank,  in  a  detached  post, 
in  a  salient^  or  for  engaging  in  an  enveloping  attack;  it  can  carry  out 
these  missions  without  increasing  its  vulnerability^  to  enfilade  fire 
as  would  be  the  case  with  riflemen  if  a  number  of  rifles  sufficient  to 

? reduce  the  same  fire  effect  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
n  this  way,  it  also  enables  an  infantry  imit  to  meet  an  attack  on  its 
flank  without  change  of  formation. 

(4)  Invulnerability.  An  automatic  rifle  in  action  offers  a  small 
target,  is  difficult  to  locate,  and  still  more  difficult  to  hit.  It  occu- 
pies one  twenty-fifth  of  the  frontage  of  25  riflemen  and  delivers  the 
same  volume  of  fire .  Invulnerability  depends  largely  on  invisibility. 
On  the  defensive,  automatic  rifles  are  therefore  preferably  placed 
outside  of  fire  and  communicating  trenches,  and  their  firing  position 
is  frequently  changed. 

(5)  Mobility.  Its  mobility  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rifleman  and 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  machine  gun.  It  is  therefore  preeminently 
the  automatic  weapon  for  use  in  the  offensive  by  the  assaulting 
waves. 

In  certain  very  restricted  cases,  fire  can  be  delivered  while  ad- 
vancing. Marching  fire  is,  however,  practicable  only  against  a 
clearly  defined  line  at  ranges  less  than  200  yards.  Such  targets 
may  be  obtained  in  position  warfare,  but  the  use  of  marching  fire 
in  open  operations  will  be  unusual.  Marching  fire  may  sometimes 
be  employed  to  advantage  to  cover  a  methodical  advance  through 
dense  woods. 

(6)  Its  dispersion  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  rifle  fire. 
Accuracy  of  range  estimation  is  therefore  of  relatively  greater 
importance. 

Due  to  vibration  and  other  causes,  the  dispersion  of  the  weapon 
when  fired  automatically,  is,  however,  greater  than  that  of  a  single 
rifle.  When  used  as  a  semi-automatic  (single-shot)  weapon,  its 
dispersion  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  rifle.  Except  when 
an  unusually  favorable  target  offers  and  at  critical  periods  oi  combat 
where  a  large  volume  of  fire  is  required,  semi-automatic  action  should 
be  used. 

(7)  Unsuitability  for  indirect  or  overhead  fire.  This  class  of  fire 
is  a  function  of  the  machine  gun. 
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1446.  In  the  offensive,  automatic  rifles  should  be  used  by  covering 
detachments  in  the  combats  necessary  to  develop  the  enemy's 
poedtion  in  the  earlier  sta^ges  of  the  fight  and  by  the  assaulting  units 
to  gain  fire  superiority  in  the  later  stages,  ratrols  of  more  than 
three  men  shomd  habitually  include  an  automatic  rifle.  Outguards 
should  always  have  an  automatic  rifle.  These  results  can  best  be 
obtained  by  making  the  autorifleman  a  permanent  member  of  each 
infantry  squad. 

On  the  defensive,  automatic  rifles  are  used  for  flanking  or  covering 
the  probable  avenues  of  approach  that  can  not  be  covered  by  ma- 
chine &:uns.  In  the  main  line  of  resistance,  they  are  used  to  supple- 
ment me  fire  of  machine  guns;  by  reason  of  their  superior  mobility, 
they  are  used  in  preference  to  machine  guns  in  advance  of  the  line 
of  resistance  of  the  outpost  zone. 

Machine  Guns. 

1447.  The  machine  gun  is  a  weapon  that  fires  infantry  ammuni- 
tion on  the  automatic  principle  and  in  which  the  recoil  is  supported 
by  some  sort  of  fixed  mount  and  the  direction  of  fire  is  capable  of 
being  clamped. 

The  macnine  gun  possesses  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  auto- 
matic rifle  except  mobility,  and  in  addition  that  of  a  fixed  mount 
and  capacity  for  sustained  fire  for  long  continued  periods.  The 
fixed  mount  eliminates  errors  in  holding,  permits  of.tne  concentra- 
tion of  fire  by  close  grouping,  increases  the  safety  of  overhead  fire 
and  effect  at  long  ranges,  and  permits  of  the  accurate  observation  of 
fire  effect.  The  machine  gun  is  therefore  especially  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  long-range  fire,  where  range  estimation  is  uncertain  and 
the  strike  of  rifle  bunets  can  seldom  be  observed.  The  fixed  mount 
also  increases  the  adaptability  of  the  weapon  for  night  firing  as  it 
enables  the  gun  to  belaid  by  day  and  used  by  night  for  command- 
ing avenues  of  approach,  sweeping  parapets,  and  enfilading  a  defi- 
nite line.  The  fixed  rest  decreases  the  dispersion  but  requires  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  range. 

By  virtue  of  its  capacity  for  sustained  fire  for  long  continued 
periods,  the  machine  gun  is  preeminently  the  automatic  weapon 
for  use  in  the  defense,  where  the  ammunition  supply  is  practically 
unlimited. 

In  respect  to  mobility,  the  machine  gun  is  inferior  to  the  auto- 
matic rifle.    It  can,  however,  go  anywhere  a  man  on  foot  can  go, 
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though  at  a  slightly  slower  rate,  and  can  thus  support  infantry  on 
any  kind  of  terrain.  Machine  guns  are  therefore  particularly  valu- 
able as  a  mobile  reserve  to  strengthen  threatened  points,  ml  gaps, 
and  meet  unexpected  situations. 

The  liability  to  accidental  cessation  of  fire  requires  machine  guns 
generally  to  operate  in  pairs. 

The  noise  and  flash  oi  discharge  facilitate  the  location  of  the  gun 
and  draw  hostile  artillery  fire.  In  defense,  alternative  positions 
should  therefore  be  selected. 

Sec.  n.— GRENADES. 

1448.  The  grenade  is  a  weapon  used  by  the  infantry  soldier  as  a 
supplement  to  his  primary  weapon,  the  rifle  and  bayonet.  Training 
in  tne  use  of  ^enades  is  to  be  redded  as  supplementary  and  sub- 
sidiary to  training  in  rifle  practice.  Men  will  not  be  especially 
designated  nor  exclusively  employed  as  bombers  or  rifle  grenadiers. 

Hand  Grenades. 

(Ordnance  pamphlet  No.  52.) 

1449.  The  characteristics  of  the  hand  grenade  are: 

(1)  Curved  trajectory.  This  quality  indicates  its  principal 
function  as  a  weapon  to  kill  the  enemy  sheltered  behind  cover  or 
under  ground  or  to  force  him  into  the  open  where  he  will  become  a 
target  for  the  rifle  and  machine  gun. 

(2)  An  effective  rate  under  favorable  conditions  of  10  grenades 
per  minute.  This  enables  a  few  men  to  put  down  an  almost  impas- 
sable barrage  on  dead  ground. 

(3)  A  radius  of  action  varying  from  20  to  100  yards,  depending 
on  the  type  of  the  grenade.  The  short  range  of  the  grenade  prevents 
the  use  in  open  warfare  of  grenades  having  a  large  radius  oi  action. 

(4)  Relatively  considerable  weight  of  the  projectile,  limiting  the 
number  which  can  be  carried  by  the  soldier  and  thereby  diminish- 
ing its  value  as  an  offensive  weapon,  except  for  operations  involving 
a  slight  advance.  The  difficulty  of  supply  largely  disappears  in 
the  defense. 

(5)  Short  range;  an  average  effective  range  of  from  30  to  40  yards 
may  be  reckoned  on.  It  is  therefore  of  limited  value  in  the  attack 
against  machine  guns  and  other  open-warfare  objectives;  in  position 
warfare  where  there  is  often  dead  ground  at  close  range  of  the  objec- 
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tdve  it  is  useful  in  cleaning  up  trenches,  assisting  in  the  advance 
through  the  enemy's  trench  system,  and  in  village  fighting. 

(6)  Capability  of  application  as  an  agency  for  creating  a  smoke 
screen.  When  so  used,  special  types  of  grenades  may  be  used  to 
conceal  troop  movements  by  creating  a  frontal  or  flank  screen. 

(7)  Adaptability  for  use  as  a  vehicle  for  lachrimatory  or  irritating 
gases  whicn  can  be  employed  to  render  dugouts  untenable. 

(8)  Incendiary  effect  (special  types). 

In  general,  the  characteristics  of  the  hand  grenade  indicate  its 
use  as  a  weapon  for  defense,  for  minor  attacks  and  raids,  and  for 
cleaning  up  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  an  offensive  in  position 
warfare. 

Rifle  Grenade. 

(Ordnance  pamphlet  No.  53.) 

1450.  The  powers  and  limitations  of  the  rifle  grenade  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  hand  ^enade  except  in  respect  to  the  following: 

(1)  Range.  The  rifle  grenade  can  be  fired  at  ranges  of  from  30.  to 
200  yards.  It  is  thus  capable  of  extending  the  radius  of  action  of 
the  hand  grenade.  Its  increased  range  makes  it  of  value  in  open 
warfare  for  combating  machine-ffun  nests  and  strong  points  and  in 
covering  the  advance  of  assaulting  troops.  Due  to  the  inferior 
limit  of  its  range,  it  can  not  replace  the  hand  grenade  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat  in  trenches. 

(2)  Adaptability  to  fire  from  a  fixed  rest.  Due  to  this  property, 
which  enaoles  the  fire  to  be  accurately  registered ,  it  is  preeminently 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  harassing  fire  in  position  warfare  on 
objectives  such  as  sentry  posts,  exits  of  shelters,  enemy  assembly 
points  for  attack,  junctions  of  communicating  trenches. 

(3)  Considerable  weight,  rendering  supply  diflBicult  in  offensive 
operations  and  rec[uiring  great  economy  in  expenditure. 

Two  types  of  rifle  grenades  are  u&ed — high  explosive  and  phos- 
phorous. 

For  further  information  see  Manual  for  Hand  Bombers  and  Rifle 
Grenadiers,  confidential  Army  publications. 

Sec.  in.— ONE-PO.UNDER  GUN. 

1461.  The  characteristics  of  the  one-pounder  gun  are; 
(1)  Its  mobility  and  the  small  space  required  for  its  ammunition, 
which  allow  it  to  follow  the  infantry  in  any  phase  of  combat. 
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(2)  The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  hidden  behind  a  parapet  or 
sunk  into  the  soil. 

(3)  Ability  to  deliver  masked  fire. 

(4^  The  great  ease  with  which  it  is  adjusted  and  reflated. 

(5)  Its  great  accuracy,  which  allows  it  to  make  direct  hits  upon 
embrasures  up  to  1,200  meters  and  gives  it  a  useful  range  of  1,500 
meters. 

(6)  The  rapidity  of  its  fire,  which,  during  a  short  burst,  may 
attain  a  rate  of  20  rounds  per  minute. 

(7)  Great  visibility  of  fiash  of  dischar^,  which  peimits  its  location 
to  be  eafflly  determined,  especially  at  night,  unless  proper  measures 
are  taken  for  concealing  it.  It  is  always  advisable  to  prepare  a 
number  of  masked  positions  which  enable  the  gun  to  avoid  registra- 
tion by  the  hostile  artillery. 

1462.  Its  percussion,  high-explosive  shell  is  used  against  troops 
and  materiel,  its  steel  shell  against  armor.  It  has  little  effect 
against  earth  shelters.  It  is  primarily  designed  to  destroy  by  direct 
fiSe  any  machine  gun  which  can  be  definitely  located.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  the  most  efficient  single  weapon  m  the  infantry  regi- 
ment.   It  is  also  an  ejffective  antitank  gun. 

Light  Mortar. 

(Ordnance  pamphlet  No.  123.) 

1463.  The  principal  characteristics  of  the  light  mortar  are: 

(1)  Limiting  ranges  of  100  and  1,800  yards.  Its  most  effective 
range  is  obtained  when  the  piece  is  fired  at  an  angle  of  45  d^rees. 
The  effective  range  of  the  mortar  indicates  its  employment  in  close 
support  of  the  infantry.  On  the  defensive  in  position  warfare,  its 
weakness  when  thus  employed  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  area  in  which 
it  is  emplaced  will  be  constantly  subjected  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire. 
By  carefull>r  noting  the  normal  methods  of  fire  employed  by  the 
enemy,  it  will,  however,  usually  be  found  possible  to  avoid  hostile 
fire  effect  and  employ  the  mortars  effectively.  They  should  not,  as 
a  rule,  be  employed  close  to  the  front  line  but  should  rather  be  dis- 
tributed, like  the  machine  gims,  over  the  whole  battle  area  within 
their  range  so  as  to  be  able  to  fire  to  the  front  and  also  against  as  many 
points  as  possible  in  our  own  positions.^ 

Duw  to  their  closer  proximity  to  the  infantry  engaged  in  the  same 
battle  bector,  the  light  mortars  are  often  better  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  momentary  changes  in  the  struggle  and  to  take  quicker 
advantage  of  favorable  opportunities  than  the  artill^  posted  at  a 
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^eat  distance  to  the  rear.  In  position  warfare  they  are  indispensable 
in  the  preparation  and  support  of  our  own  minor  operations  and  for 
the  repulse  of  hostile  operations. 

(2)  Considerable  radius  of  action  as  compared  with  the  1-pounder 
gun.  Due  to  this  quality,  it  is  used  in  preference  to  the  latter 
against  targets,  such  ais  concealed  machine  gurus,  which  can  not  be 
definitely  rocated. 

(3)  Dispersion  less  than  that  of  the  field  gun.  It  can  therefore 
engage  targets  which  are  too  close  to  our  own  lines  to  be  destroyed 
by  artillery. 

(4)  Curved  trajectory.  It  is  theretore  adapted  to  fire  against 
targets  on  reverse  slopes  or  under  cover.  For  this  purpose  it  will 
often  prove  more  effective  than  artillery. 

^5)  Considerable  weight  of  ammunition.  This  quality  lessens  its 
value  in  mobile  operations  and  requires  that  great  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  ammunition  be  practiced  during  such  operations  and 
that  the  system  of  supply  be  carefully  organized. 

(6)  Great  rapidity  oi  fire.  This  quality  renders  the  li^ht  mortar 
particularly  valuable  for  barrage  and  annihilating  fire  in  position 
warfare  where  abundant  ammunition  is  available.  In  mobile  opera- 
tions, the  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  light  mortar  is  to  a  great  extent  neu- 
tralized by  the  difficulty  of  ammunition  supply. 

(7)  Capability  of  being  accurately  registered  on  objectives  within 
the  enemy 's  line .  It  is  meref ore  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  harassing 
fire  in  position  warfare. 

The  light  mortar  fires  two  types  of  shell — ^high  explosive  and 
phosphorous. 


Ohafteb  II. 

ORDERS,  COMMANDS,  AND  SIGNALS. 


1464.  Commands  only  are  employed  in  drill  at  attention.  Other- 
ivise  either  a  command,  signal,  or  oidei  is  employed,  as  best  suits 
the  occasion,  or  one  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  another. 

1455.  Signals  should  be  freely  used  in  instruction,  in  order  that 
officers  and  men  may  readily  know  them.  In  making  arm  signals 
the  sword,  rifle,  or  headdress  may  be  held  in  the  hand. 

1456.  Officers  and  men  fix  their  attention  at  the  first  word  of 
command,  the  first  note  of  the  bugle  or  whistle,  or  the  first  motion  of 
the  signal.  A  signal  includes  both  the  preparatory  conmiand  and 
the  command  of  execution;  the  movement  conmiences  as  soon  as 
the  signal  is  understood,  unless  otherwise  prescribed. 

1457.  Except  in  movements  executed  at  attention^  commanders 
or  leaders  of  subdivisions  repeat  orders,  commands,  or  signals  when- 
ever such  repetition  is  deemed  necessary  to  insure  prompt  and  cor- 
rect execution. 

In  extended  order^  during  real  or  simulated  firings,  squad  leaders, 
and  if  necessary  individual  men,  transmit  orders  by  word  of  mouth 
along  the  skirmish  line,  always  stating  the  source  of  the  order. 
Transmission  of  orders  by  this  means  requires  especial  training. 

Officers,  bn.  staff  p.  os.,  platoon  leaders,  guides,  and  musicians 
are  equipped  with  wnistles. 

The  bn.  c.  and  his  staff  will  use  a  whistle  of  distinctive  tone;  the 
c.  c.  and  company  musicians  a  second  and  distinctive  whistle;  the 
platoon  leaders  and  guides  a  third  distinctive  whistle. 

1458.  Prescribed  sisals  are  limited  to  such  as  are  essential  as  a 
substitute  for  the  voice  under  conditions  which  render  the  voice 
inadequate.  ' 

Before  or  during  an  en^gement  special  signals  may  be  agreed 
upon  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  such  special  difficulties  as  the  par- 
ticular situation  is  likel>r  to  develop,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  simplicity  and  certainty  are  indispensable  qualities  of  a  signal. 

Orders. 

1459.  In  these  regulations  an  order  embraces  instructions  or  direc- 
tions given  orally  or  in  writing  in  terms  suited  to  the  particular 
occasion  and  not  prescribed  herein. 
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Orders  are  employed  only  when  the  commands  prescribed  herein 
do  not  sufl&ciently  indicate  the  will  of  the  commander. 
(Orders  are  more  fully  described  in  art.  584  et  seq.). 

Commands. 

1460.  In  these  regulations  a  command  is  the  will  of  the  commander 
expressed  in  the  phraseolo^  prescribed  herein. 

1461.  There  are  two  kinds  of  commands: 

The  preparatory  command,  such  as  forward,  indicates  the  move- 
ment that  is  to  be  executed. 

The  conmiand  of  execution,  such  as  MABCH,  HALT,  or  ABMS, 
causes  the  execution. 

Preparatory  commands  are  distinguished  by  bold  face,  those  of 
execution  by  CAPITALS. 

Where  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text  who  gives  the  commands 
prescribed,  they  are  to  be  given  by  the  commander  of  the  unit 
concerned. 

The  preparatory  command  should  be  given  at  such  an  interval  of 
time  before  the  command  of  execution  as  to  admit  of  being  properly 
understood;  the  command  of  execution  should  be  given  at  the 
instant  the  movement  is  to  commence. 

The  tone  of  command  is  animated,  distinct,  and  of  a  loudness 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  men  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Each  preparatory  command  is  enunciated  distinctly,  with  a  rising 
inflection  at  the  end,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  command  of 
execution,  may  be  more  energetic. 

The  command  of  execution  is  firm  in  tone  and  brief. 

1462.  C.  c.  and  commanders  of  units  larger  than  a  company  repeat 
such  commands  of  their  superiors  as  are  to  be  executed  by  tneir 
units,  facing  their  units  for  that  purpose.  The  company  is  the 
largest  unit  that  executes  a  movement  at  the  command  of  execution 
of  its  commander,  except  that  at  ceremonies  and  inspections  the 
battalion  executes  movements  at  the  conmiand  of  execution  of  its 
commander  or  adjutant. 

1463.  When  giving  commands  to  troops  it  is  usually  best  to  face 
toward  them. 

Indifference  in  giving  commands  must  be  avoided,  as  it  leads  to 
laxity  in  execution.  Commands  should  be  given  mth  spirit  at  all 
times. 
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Bugh  Signals. 

1464.  The  authorized  bugle  signals,  are  published  in  Part  II, 
Chap.  XII,  Nos.  27  to  37,  inclusive. 

The  following  bugle  signals  may  be  used  off  the  battle  field,  when 
not  likely  to  convey  information  to  the  enemy: 

Attention :  Troops  are  brought  to  attention. 

Attention  to  orders:  Troops  fix  their  attention. 

Forward,  march:  Used  also  to  execute  quick  time  from  double 
time. 

Double  time,  march. 

To  the  rear,  march:  In  close  order,  execute  squads  right  about. 

Halt. 

Assemble,  march. 

The  following  bugle  signals  may  be  used  on  the  battle  field : 

Fix  bayonets. 

Charge. 

Assemble,  march. 

These  signals  are  used  only  when  intended  for  the  entire  firing 
line;  hence  they  can  be  authorized  only  bjr  the  conmiander  of  a 
unit  (for  example,  a  regiment  or  brigade)  which  occupies  a  distinct 
section  of  the  battle  fidd.    Exception:  Fix  bayonet. 

The  following  bugle  sisals  are  used  in  exceptional  cases  on  the 
battle  field.  Their  principal  uses  are  in  field  exercises  and  practice 
firing. 

Commence  firing:  Ofiicers  charged  with  fire  direction  and  control 
open  fire  as  soon  as  practicable.  When  given  to  a  firing  line,  the 
signal  is  equivalent  to  fire  at  will. 

Cease  firing:  All  parts  of  the  line  execute  cease  firing  at  once. 

These  signals  are  not  used  by  units  smaller  than  a  regiment,  except 
when  such  unit  is  independent  or  detached  from  its  regiment. 

Whistle  Signals. 

^  1465.  Attention  to  orders. — A  short  blast  of  the  whistle.  This 
signal  is  used  on  the  march  or  in  combat  when  necessary  to  fix  the 
attention  of  troops,  or  of  their  commanders  or  leaders,  preparatory 
to  giving  commands^  orders,  or  signals. 

When  the  firing  line  is  firing,  each  squad  leader  suspends  firing 
and  fixes  his  attention  at  a  short  blast  of  his  platoon  or  section  leader^s 
whistle.  The  platoon  or  section  leader's  subsequent  commands  or 
signals  are  repeated  and  enforced  by  the  squad  leader.  If  a  squad 
leader's  attention  is  attracted  by  a  whistle  other  than  that  of  his 
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platoon  leader,  or  if  there  are  no  orders  or  commands  to  convey  to 
nis  squad  he  resumes  firing  at  once. 

Suspend  fizinc.    A  long  blast  ot  the  whistle. 

All  other  whistle  signals  are  prohibited. 

Arm  Signals. 

1486.  The  following  arm  signals  are  prescribed.  In  making 
signals,  either  arm  may  be  used.  Ofl&cers  who  receive  signals  on 
the  firing  line  "repeat  back"  at  once  to  prevent  misunderstanding. 

Forward,  march;  By  the  right  (left)  flank,  march;  To  the  rear, 
march.  Face  and  move  in  the  direction  of  march;  at  the  same  time 
extend  the  arm  vertically  to  its  full  extent  and  lower  it  to  the  front 
(flank,  rear)  until  horizontal. 

Quick  time,  march.  Raise  the  right  elbow  to  a  position  above  and 
to  the  right  of  the  right  shoulder;  extend  the  forearm  to  the  left, 
right  hand  above  the  head. 

Halt.  Garry  the  hand  to  the  shoulder;  thrust  the  hand  upward 
and  hold  the  arm  vertically. 

Lie  down  (or  take  coverj.  Turn  toward  the  skirmishers  and  raise 
the  hand  in  front  of  the  eloow,  fore  arm  horizontal;  thrust  the  hand 
downward  several  times,  palm  toward  the  ground. 

I>oiible  time,  march  or  rush.  Carry  the  hand  to  the  shoulder; 
rapidly  thrust  the  hand  upward  the  mil  extent  of  the  arm  several 
times. 

Change  direction.  The  hand  on  the  side  toward  which  the  change 
of  direction  is  to  be  made  is  carried  across  the  body  to  the  opposite 
shoulder,  forearm  horizontal;  then  swing  in  a  horizontal  plane,  arm 
extended,  pointing  in  the  new  direction. 

As  skirmishers,  march.  Raise  both  arms  laterally  until  horizontal. 
If  necessary,  lower  the  arm  in  the  direction  of  march  after  completion 
of  signal  as  in  forward  march,  etc. 

As  skirmishers,  right  (left),  march.  Raise  both  arms  laterally 
until  horizontal ;  swing  the  arm  on  the  side  toward  which  the  deploy- 
ment is  to  be  made,  upward  until  vertical  and  return  it  to  the  nori- 
zontal;  repeat  several  times;  hold  the  other  arm  steadily  in  the 
horizontal  position . 

Assemble,  march.  Raise  the  arm  vertically  to  its  full  extent 
and  describe  large  horizontal  circles. 

Bange,  or  change  elevation.  To  announce  range,  extend  the  arm 
toward  the  leaders  or  men  for  whom  the  signal  is  intended,  fist  closed ; 
by  keeping  the  fist  closed  battle  sight  is  indicated;  open  thj&  fist 
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once  for  500  yards,  twice  for  1,000  yards,  etc.,  and  thrust  the  fist 
upward  once  for  each  additional  100  yards;  to  add  50  yards  describe 
a  short  horizontal  line  with  the  "forefinger.  To  change  elevation, 
indicate  the  complete  new  range. 

Are  you  ready f  or  I  am  ready.  Raise  the  hand,  fingers  extended 
and  joined,  palm  toward  the  person  addressed. 

Commence  firing.  Move  the  arm  extended  in  full  length,  hand 
palm  down,  several  times,  through  a  horizontal  arc  in  front  of  the 
body. 

Fire  faster.    Execute  rapidly  the  signal"  Commence  firing. " 

Fire  slower.    Execute  slowly  the  signal  *' Commence  firing." 

To  Indicate  a  new  target.  Extend  the  arm  in  full  length  to  the 
front,  palm  to  the  right  (left);  swing  the  arm  to  right  (left),  and 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  new  target. 

Fix  bayonet.  Simulate  the  movement  of  the  right  hand  in  "Fix 
bayonet. " 

Suspend  firing.  Raise  and  hold  the  forearm  steadily  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  in  front  of  the  forehead,  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  front. 

Cease  firing.  Raise  the  forearm  as  in  suspend  firing  and  swing  it 
up  and  down  several  times  in  front  of  the  face. 

Section.  Extend  the  arm  horizontally  toward  the  section  leader; 
describe  large  circles  with  the  entire  arm. 

Squad.  Extend  the  arm  horizontally  toward  the  section  leader; 
swing  the  hand  up  and  down  from  the  wrist. 

1467.  The  signals,  section  and  squad,  are  intended  primarily  for 
communication  between  the  platoon  leader  and  his  section  leaders. 
The  signal  section  or  squad  indicates  that  the  section  leader  is  to 
cause  the  signal  which  follows  to  be  executed  by  section  or  squad. 

1468.  The  following  described  signal  flags  are  carried  in  the  field 
by  the  company  musicians  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  their  use 
is  authorized  as  appropriate. 

First  battalion: 

First  company.    Red  field,  white  square. 

Second  company.     Red  field,  blue  square. 

Third  company.     Red  field,  white  diagonal  cross. 

Fourth  company.     Red  field,  blue  diagonal  cross. 
Second  battalion: 

Fifth  company.    White  field,  red  square. 

Sixth  company.    White  field,  blue  square. 

Seventh  company.    White  field,  red  diagonal  cross. 

Eighth  company.    White  field,  blue  diagonal  cross. 
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Third  battalion: 

Ninth  company.    Blue  field,  red  square. 
Tenth  company.    Blue  field,  white  square. 
Eleventh  company.    Blue  field,  red  diagonal  cross. 
Twelfth  company.    Blue  field,  white  diagonal  cross. 

1469.  In  addition  to  their  use  in  visual  signaling,  these  fla^  serve 
to  mark  the  assembly  point  of  the  company  when  disorganized  by 
combat,  and  to  mark  tne  location  of  the  company  in  bivouac  and 
elsewhere,  when  such  use  is  desirable. 

1470.  For  communication  between  the  firing  line  and  the  reserve 
or  commander  in  rear,  the  subjoined  signals  (Signal  Corps  codes) 
are  prescribed  and  should  be  memorized.  In  transmission,  their 
concealment  from  the  enemy's  view  should  be  insured.  In  the 
absence  of  signal  flags,  the  headdress  or  other  substitute  may  be  used. 


Letter  of 
alphabet. 


AM 

ccc 

CF 

DT 

F 

FL 

G 

HHH 

K 

LT 

0(RN,etc).... 
(Semaphore 
only.) 

"  (R  N  etc.") 
(Flash  and 
wig  wag.) 

P 

R 

RN 

RT 

BSS 

T 


If  signaled  from  the  rear  to  the 
firing  line. 


Ammunition  going  forward 

Charge  (mandatory  at  all  times) . 

Cease  firing 

Double  time  or  "rush." 

Commence  firing '. 

Artillery  fireis  causing  us  losses . 

Move  forward 

Halt 

N^ati  ve 

Left 

What  is  the  (range,  etc. )  ?   In- 
terrogatory. 

What  is  the  (range,  etc.)?   In- 
terrogatory. 


Afiirmative 

Acknowledgment 

Range 

Right 

Support  going  forward 
Target 


If  signaled  from  the  firing  line 
to  the  rear. 


Ammunition  required. 

Am  about  to  charge  if  no  in- 
structions to  the  contrary. 

Cease  firing. 

Double  timeor  "rush*' orhurry. 

Commence  firing. 

Artillery  fire  is  causing  us  losses. 

Preparing  to  move  forward. 

Halt. 

Negative. 

Left. 

What  is  the  (range,  etc.)?  In- 
terrogatory. 


What  is  the  (range,  etc.)? 
terrogatory. 


Afiirmative. 

Acknowledgment . 

Range. 

Right. 

Support  needed. 

Target. 


In- 


The  Morse  equivalents  given  in  the  same  squares  are  those  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 


THE  TWO-ARM  SEMAPHORE  AND  DOT  AND  DASH  CODES. 


•^•« 


•  •  •  • 


H 


•  • 


N 


E 


u 


•  •  • 


ATTENTION 


•  ^  • 


w 


•  •  • 


•  • 


ANSWERING 


BREAK 


A(K^ 


Chapter  III, 

INFANTRY  DRILL. 


Sec.  I.— SCHOOL  OF  THE  RECRUIT. 

1471.  The  instructor  explains  briefly  each  movement,  first  exe- 
cuting it  himself  if  practicable.  He  requires  the  recruits  to  take 
the  proper  positions  unassisted  and  does  not  touch  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  them,  except  when  they  are  unable  to  correct 
themselves.  He  avoids  keeping  them  too  long  at  the  same  move- 
ment, although  each  should  be  understood  before  passing  to  another. 
He  exacts  by  degrees  the  desired  precision  and  uniformity. 

1472.  In  order  that  all  may  advance  as  rapidly  as  their  abilities 
permit,  the  recruits  are  grouped  according  to  proficiency  as  instruc- 
tion progresses.  Those  who  lack  aptitude  and  quickness  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  and  placed  under  experienced  drill  masters. 

INSTRUCTION  WITHOUT  ARMS. 

1473.  For  preliminary  instruction  a  number  of  recruits,  usually 
not  exceeding  three  or  four,  are  formed  as  a  squad  in  single  rank. 

Position  of  Attention. 

1474.  Heels  on  the  sanie  line  and  as  near  each  other  as  the  conform- 
ation of  the  man  permits. 

Feet  turned  out  equally  and  forming  an  angle  of  about  45°. 

Knees  straight  without  stiffness. 

Hips  level  and  drawn  back  slightly;  body  erect  and  resting  equally 
on  hips;  chest  lifted  and  arched ;  shoulders  square  and  falling  equally. 

Arms  and  hands  hanging  naturally,  backs  of  the  hands  outward, 
thumb  along  the  seam  of  the  trousers,  elbows  near  the  body. 

Head  erect  and  squarely  to  the  front ,  chin  drawn  in  so  that  the 
axis  of  the  head  and  neck  is  vertical;  eyes  straight  to  the  front. 
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Weight  of  the  body  resting  equally  upon  the  heela  and  ballB  of  the 
feet. 

The  Bests. 

1475.  Being  at  a  halt,  the  commands  are;  FAIL  OUT;  BEST; 
AT  EASE;  and,  1.  Parade,  2.  BEST. 

At  the  command  fall  ont,  the  men  may  leave  the  ranks,  but  are 
required  to  remain  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  They  resume  their 
former  places  at  attention,  at  the  command  tall  In. 

At  the  command  rest  each  man  keeps  one  foot  in 
place,  but  is  not  required  lo  preserve  silence  or 
immobility. 

At  the  command  at  ease  each  man  keeps  one  foot 
In  place  and  is  required  to  preserve  silence  but  not 
immobility. 

1476.  1.  Parade,  2.  BEST.  Carry  the  right  foot  6 
inches  straight  to  the  rear,  left  knee  slightly  bent; 
claap  the  hands,  without  constraint,  in  fiont  of  the 
center  of  the  body,  fillers  joined,  left  band  upper- 
most, backs  of  hands  to  the  front,  left  thumb  clasped 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand;  pre- 
serve silence  and  steadinees  of  position. 

147T.  To  resume  the  attention:  1.  Squad,  2, 
ATTENTION. 

The  men  take  the  position  of  attontion. 

Eyes  Right  or  Left 

1478.  1.  Eyes,  2.  BIQHT  (LEFT)  3.  FBONT. 

At  the  command    right,  turn    the  head  to  the     Ym   1"8. 
right  oblique,  eye  fixed  on  the  line  ot  eyee  of  the 
men  in  or  supposed  to  be  in ,  the  same  rank.    At  the  command  front, 
turn  the  bead  and  eyefl  to  the  front. 

Facings. 

1479.  To  the  flank:  1.  Bight  (left),  2.  FACE. 

Raise  slightly  the  left  heel  and  right  toe;  face  to  the  right,  turning 
on  the  ri^t  heel,  aasiated  by  a  slight  pressure  on  the  ball  of  the  left 
foot ;  place  the  left  toot  by  the  side  of  the  right.  Left  face  is  executed 
on  the  left  heel  in  the  corresponding  manner. 

B^ht  (left)  haU  laoe  is  executed  smiilarly,  facii^  45°. 
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"To  face  in  marching"  and  advance,  turn  on  the  ball  of  either  loot 
and  step  oH  with  the  other  foot  in  the  new  line  of  direction;  to  face 
in  marching  without  gaining  ground  in  Ih-}  new  direction,  turn  on 
the  ball  of  either  foot  and  mark  time. 

1480.  Totberear:  1.  About,  2.  FACE. 

Carry  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  about  half  foot-length  to  the  real 

and  sightly  to  the  left  of  the  left  heel  without  changing  the  position 

of  the  left  loot;  face  to  the  rear,  turning  to  the  right  on  the  left  heel 

and  right  toe;  place  the  r^t  neel  by  the  side  of 

the  left. 

Sahite  Wtfi  the  Hand. 

1481.  1.  Hand,  2.  SALUTE. 

Raise  the  right  h£.nd  smartly  till  the  tip  of  the 
forefinger  touches  the  lower  part  of  the  head- 
dreaa  above  the  right  eye,  thumb  and  fingere 
extended  and  joined,  palm  to  the  left,  forearm 
inclined  at  about  45°,  land  and  wrist  straight; 
at  thesame  time  look  toward  the  person  saluted. 
(TWO)  Drop  the  arm  smartly  by  the  side. 

For  rules  governing  ealutefl,  see  "Honors  and 
Salutes,"  Articles  439-446,  and  U.S.  N.R. 

STEPS  AND  MARCfflNGS. 

1482.  All  steps  and  marchings  executed  from 
■n>.  iQo  ahalt.exceptnghtstep,  begin  with  the  left  foot. 
ino.  liv.                jjgg    j^^  leMth  of  the  full  step  in  quick  time 

is  30  inches,  meamired  from  heel  to  heel,  and  the  cadence  is  at  the 
rate  of  120  sttps  per  minute. 

The  length  of  the  full  step  in  double  time  ia  36  inches;  the  auience 
is  at  the  rate  of  180  steps  per  minute. 

The  instructor,  when  necesBary,  indicates  the  cadence  of  the  step 
by  calling  one.  two,  three,  four,  or  left,  right,  the  ioatant  the  left 
and  right  foot,  respectively,  should  be  planted. 

The  command  of  execution  for  all  movementa  to  be  executed  while 
marching  is  given  as  either  foot  strikes  the  ground,  except  as  other- 

"  "  specifically  prescribed  in  these  regulations;  the  movement 
nencee  when  the  following  foot  is  planted. 
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1484.  All  steps  and  marchings  and  movements  involving  march  are 
executed  in  quick  time  unless  the  squad  be  marching  in  double  time, 
or  double  time  be  added  to  the  command ;  in  the  latter  case  double 
time  is  added  to  the  preparatory  command.  Example:  1.  Squad 
right,  double  time,  2.  MABCH  (School  of  the  Squad). 

Quick  Time. 

1486.  Being  at  a  halt,  to  march  forward  in  quick  time:  1.  For- 
ward, 2.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  forward,  shift  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  right 
leg,  left  knee  straight. 

At  the  command  march,  move  the  left  foot  smartly  straight  for- 
ward 30  inches  from  the  right,  sole  near  the  ground,  and  plant  it 
without  shock;  next,  in  like  manner,  advance  the  ri^ht  foot  and 
plant  it  as  above;  continue  the  march.  The  arms  swing  naturally 
in  a  fore  and  aft  direction  and  not  across  the  body. 

1486.  Being  at  a  halt,  or  in  march  in  quick  time,  to  march  in 
double  time:  1.  Double  time,  2.  MABCH. 

If  at  a  halt,  at  the  first  command  shift  the  weight  of  the  body  to 
the  right  leg.  At  the  command  march,  raise  the  forearms,  fingers 
closed,  thumbs  up,  knuckles  outward,  to  a  horizontal  position  alone 
the  waist  line*  take  up  an  easy  run  with  the  step  and  cadence  oi 
double  time,  allowing  a  natural  swinging  motion  to  the  arms. 

If  marching  in  quick  time,  at  the  command  march,  given  as  either 
foot  strikes  the  ground,  take  one  step  in  quick  time,  and  then  step 
off  in  double  time. 

1487.  To  resume  the  quick  time:  1.  Quick  time,  2.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  march,  given  as  either  foot  strikes  the  ground, 
advance  and  plant  the  other  foot  in  double  time;  resume  the  quick 
time,  dropping  the  hands  by  the  sides. 

To  Mark  Time. 

1488.  Being  in  march:  1.  Mark  time,  2.  MABCH. 

At  the  conmiand  march,  given  as  either  foot  strikes  the  ground, 
advance  and  plant  the  other  foot;  bring  up  the  foot  in  rear  and  con- 
tinue the  cadence  by  alternately  raising  each  foot  about  2  inches  and 
planting  it  on  line  with  the  other. 

Being  at  a  halt,  at  the  command  march,  raise  and  plant  fiirst  the 
left  foot,  then  the  right,  as  described  above. 
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The  Half  Step. 

1489.  1.  Half  step,  2.  MABCH. 

Take  steps  of  15  inches  in  quick  time,  18  inches  in  double  time. 

1490.  Forward,  hall  step,  halt,  and  mark  time  may  be  executed 
one  from  the  other  in  quick  or  double  time. 

To  resume  the  full  step  from  half  step  or  mark  time:  1.  Forward. 
2.  MABCH. 

Side  Step. 

1491.  Being  at  a  halt  or  mark  time:  1.  Bight  (left)  step,  2.  MABCH. 
Carry  and  plant  the  right  foot  15  inches  to  the  right*  bring  the  left 

foot  beside  it  and  continue  the  movement  in  the  cadence  of  quick 
time. 

The  side  step  is  used  for  short  distances  only  and  is  not  executed 
in  double  time. 

If  at  order  arms,  the  side  step  is  executed  at  trail  without  com- 
mand. 

Back  Step. 

1492.  Being  at  a  halt  or  mark  time:  1.  Backward,  2.  MABCH. 
Take  steps  of  15  inches  straight  to  the  rear. 

The  back  step  is  used  for  short  distances  only  and  is  not  executed 
in  double  time. 

If  at  order  arms,  the  back  step  is  executed  at  trail  without  com- 
mand. 

To  Halt. 

1493.  To  arrest  the  march  in  quick  or  double  time:  1.  Squad, 
2.  HALT. 

At  the  command  halt,  given  as  either  foot  strikes  the  ground, 
plant  the  other  foot  as  in  marching;  raise  and  place  the  first  foot  by 
the  side  of  the  other.    If  in  double  time,  drop  the  hands  by  the  sides. 

To  March  by  the  Flank. 

1494.  Being  in  march:  1.  By  the  right  (left)  flank,  2.  MABCH. 
At  the  command  march,  given  as  the  right  foot  strikes  the  ground, 

advance  and^  plant  the  left  foot,  then  face  to  the  right  in  marching 
and  step  off  in  the  new  direction  with  the  right  foot. 
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To  March  to  the  Rear. 

1485.  Being  in  march:  1.  To  the  rear,  2.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  march,  given  as  the  right  foot  strikes  the  ground, 
advance  and  plant  the  left  loot;  turn  to  the  right  about  on  tne  balls 
of  both  feet  and  immediately  step  off  with  the  left  foot. 

If  marching  in  double  time,  turn  to  the  right  about,  taking  four 
steps  in  place,  keeping  the  cadence,  and  then  step  off  with  the  left 
foot. 

Change  Step. 

1496.  Being  in  march:  1.  Change  step,  2.  MARCH. 

At  the  command  inarch,  given 'as  the  right  foot  strikes  the  ground, 
advance  and  plant  the  left  foot;  plant  the  toe  of  the  right  foot  near 
the  heel  of  the  left  and  step  off  with  the  left  foot. 

The  change  on  the  right  foot  is  similarly  executed,  the  command 
march  being  given  as  the  left  foot  strikes  the  ground. 

MANUAL  OF  ARMS. 

1497.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  recruit  is  taught  the  use,  nomen- 
clature, and  care  of  nis  rifle  (See  Art.  1717  et  seq.);  when  fair  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  instruction  without  arms,  he  is  taught  the 
manual  of  arms;  instruction  without  arms  and  that  with  arms 
alternate. 

In  describing  the  manual  of  arms,  the  term  **At  the  balance"  in 
this  text  refers  to  the  actual  center  of  gravity  of  the  model  1903  rifle 
and  to  the  center  of  the  groove  on  the  hand  guard  of  the  model  1917 
rifle. 

1498.  The  following  rules  govern  the  carrying  of  the  piece: 
First.  The  piece  is  not  carried  with  cartridges  in  either  the  cham- 
ber or  the  magazine,  except  when  specificafly  ordered.  When  so 
loaded,  or  supposed  to  be  loaded,  it  is  habitually  carried  locked; 
that  is,  with  the  safety  lock  turned  to  the  "safe."  At  all  other 
times  it  is  carried  unlocked,  with  the  trigger  pulled. 

Second.  Whenever  troops  are  formea  under  arms,  pieces  are 
immediately  inspected  at  the  commands:  1.  Inspection,  2.  ABMS; 
3.  Order  (Right  shoulder,  port;),  4.  ARMS. 

A  similar  inspection  is  made  immediately  before  dismissal. 

If  cartridges  are  found  in  the  chamber  or  magazine,  they  are  re- 
moved and  placed  in  the  belt. 

Third.  The  cut-off  is  kept  turned  "off"  except  when  cartridges 
are  actually  used. 

Fourth.  The  bayonet  is  not  fixed  except  for  bayonet  training,  on 
guard,  at  ceremonies,  or  for  combat. 
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Fifth.  Fall  in  is  executed  with  the  piece  at  the  oreier  arms.  Fall 
out,  rest,  and  at  ease,  are  executed  as  without  arms.  On  resuming 
attention  the  position  of  order  arms  is  taken. 

Sixth.  If  at  the  order,  unless  otherwise  prescribed,  the  piece  is 
brought  to  the  ri^ht  shoulder  at  the  conmiand  march,  the  three 
motions  corresponding  with  the  first  three  steps  (Arts.  1491  and  1492). 
Movements  may  be  executed  at  the  trail  by  prefacing  the  preparatory 
command  with  the  words  at  trail ;  as,  1 .  At  trail,  forward,  2.  MABCH ; 
the  trail  is  taken  at  the  command  march. 

When  the  facings,  alignments^  open  and  close  ranks,  taking  in- 
terval or  distance,  and  assembhngs  are  executed  from  the  order, 
raise  the  piece  to  the  trail  while  in*  motion  and  resume  the  order  on 
halting. 

Seventh.  The  piece  is  brought  to  the  order  on  halting.  The 
execution  of  the  order  begins  when  the  halt  is  completed. 

Eighti^.  A  disengaged  hand  in  double  time  is  held  as  when  without 
arms. 

1489.  The  following  rules  govern  the  execution  of  the  manual  of 
arms: 

First.  In  all  positions  of  the  left  hand  at  the  balance  (center  of 
^vity,  bayonet  unfixed)  the  thumb  clasps  the  piece;  the  sling  is 
included  in  the  grasp  of  the  hand. 

Second.  In  au  positions  of  the  piece  "diagonally  across  the  body" 
the  position  of  the  piece,  left  arm  and  hand  are  tne  same  as  in  port 
arms. 

Third  In  resuming  the  order  from  an^r  position  in  the  manual, 
the  motion  next  to  the  last  concludes  witn  the  butt  of  the  piece 
about  3  inches  from  the  ground,  barrel  to  the  rear,  the  left  nand 
above  and  near  the  right,  steadying  the  piece,  fixers  extended  and 
joined,  palm  of  hand  to  the  rear,  forearm  and  wrist  straight  and  in- 
clining downward,  all  fingers  of  the  right  hand  grasping  the  piece. 
To  complete  the  order,  lower  the  piece  gently  to  me  ground  with  the 
right  hand,  drop  the  left  quickly  by  the  side,  and  take  the  position 
of  order  arms. 

Allowing  the  piece  to  drop  through  the  right  hand  to  the  ground 
or  other  similar  abuse  of  the  rifle  to  produce  eiffect  in  executing  the 
manual  is  prohibited. 

Fourth.  The  cadence  of  the  motions  is  that  of  ^uick  time;  the  re- 
cruits are  first  required  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  motions,  the  cadence  being  gradually  acquired  as  they  become 
accustomed  to  handling  their  pieces.  The  instructor  may  require 
them  to  count  aloud  in  cadence  with  the  motions. 
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Fifth.  The  manual  is  taught  at  a  halt  and  the  movements  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  divided  into  motions  and.  executed  in 
detail;  m  this  case  the  command  of  execution  determines  the  prompt 
execution  of  the  first  motion,  and  the  commands,  two,  three,  four, 
that  of  the  other  motions. 

To  execute  the  movements  in  detail,  the  instructor  first  cautions: 
By  the  numbers;  all  movements  divided  into  motions  are  then 
executed  as  above  explained  until  he  cautions :  Without  the  numbers, 
or  commands  movements  other  than  those  in  the  manual  of  arms. 

Sixth.  Whenever  circumstances  require,  the  r^ular  positions  of 
the  manual  of  arms  and  the  firings  may  be  ordered  without  regard 
to  the  previous  position  of  the  piece. 

Under  exceptional  conditions  of  weather  or  fatigue,  the  rifle  may 
be  carried  in  any  manner  directed. 

1500.  Position  of  order  arms  standing:  The  butt  rests  evenly  on 
the  ground,  barrel  to  the  rear,  toe  of  the  butt  on  a  line  with  toe  of,, 
and  touching,  the  right  shoe,  arms  and  hands  hanging  naturally, 
right  hand  holding  the  piece  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

1601.  Bein^  at  order  arms:  1.  Present,  2.    ABMS. 

With  the  Tight  hand  carry  the  piece  in  front  of  the  center  of  the 
body,  barrel  to  the  rear  and  vertical,  grasp  it  with  the  left  hand  at 
the  oalance,  forearm  horizontal  ana  resting  against  the  body. 
(TWO)  Grasp  the  small  of  the  stock  with  the  right  hand. 

160S.  Bein^  at  order  arms:  1.  Port,  2.  ABMS. 

With  the  right  hand  raise  and  throw  the  piece  diagonally  across- 
the  body,  grasp  it  smartly  with  both  hands;  the  right,  palm  down, 
at  the  small  of  the  stock;  the  left,  palm  up,  at  the  balance;  barrel  up, 
sloping  to  the  left  and  crossing  opposite  the  iimction  of  the  neck 
with  the  left  shoulder;  right  forearm  horizontal;  left  forearm  resting- 
against  the  body;  the  piece  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  front. 

1503.  Being  at  present  arms:  1.  Port,  2.  ABMS. 

Carry  the  piece  diagonally  across  the  body  and  take  the  position 
of  i)ort  arms. 

1504.  BeiQg  at  port  arms:  1.  Present,  2.  ABMS. 

Carry  the  piece  to  a  vertical  position  in  front  of  the  center  of  the 
body  and  take  the  position  of  present  arms. 

1505.  Being  at  present  or  port  arms:  1.  Order,  2.  ABMS. 

Let  go  with  the  right  hand ;  lower  and  carry  the  piece  to  the  right 
with  the  left  hand;  regrasp  it  with  the  right  hand  just  above  the 
lower  band;  let  go  with  the  left  hand,  and  take  the  next  to  the  last 
position  in  coining  to  the  order.    (TWO)  Complete  the  order. 

1506.  Bein^  at  order  arms:  1.  Bight  shoulder,  2.  ABMS. 

With  the  right  hand  raise  and  throw  the  piece  diagonally  across, 
the  body;  carry  the  right  hand  quickly  to  the  butt,  embracing  it. 
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the  heel  between  the  first  two  fingers.  (TWO)  Without  changing 
the  grasp  of  the  rijght  hand,  place  the  piece  on  the  right  shoulder, 
harrel  up  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45**  from  the  horizontal, 
trigger. guard  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder,  right  elbow  near  the 
«ide,  the  piece  in  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  front;  carry 
the  left  hand,  thumb  and  fingers  extended  and  joined,  to  the  small 
of  the  stock,  tip  of  the  forefinger  touching  the  cocking  piece,  wrist 
straight  and  elbow  down.  (THBEE)  Drop  the  left  Jiand  by  the 
fiide. 

1507.  Being  at  right  shoulder  arms:  1.  Order,  2.  ABMS. 

Press  the  butt  down  quickljr  and  throw  the  piece  diagonally  across 
the  body,  the  right  hand  retaining  the  grasp  of  the  butt.  (TWO), 
(THREE)  Execute  order  arms  as  described  from  port  arms. 

1508.  Being  at  port  arms:  1.  Bight  shoulder,  2.  ABMS. 
Change  the  right  hand  to  the  butt.    (TWO),  (THBEE)  As  in 

right  shoulder  arms  from  order  arms. 

1509.  Being  at  right  shoulder  arms:  1.  Port,  2.  ABMS. 

Press  the  butt  down  quickly  and  throw  the  piece  diagonally 
across  the  body,  the  right  hand  retaining  its  grasp  of  the  butt 
(TWO)  Change  the  right  hand  to  the  small  of  the  stock. 

1510.  Being  at  right  shoulder  arms:  1.  Present,  2.  ABMS. 
Execute  port  arms.     (THBEE)  Execute  present  arms. 

1511.  Bemg  at  present  arms:  1.  Bight  shoulder,  2.  ABMS. 
Execute  port  arms.    (TWO),  (THBEE),  (FOUB)  Execute  right 

shoulder  arms  as  from  port  arms. 

1512.  Bein^  at  port  arms:  1.  Left  shoulder,  2.  ABMS. 

Carry  the  piece  with  the  right  hand  and  place  it  on  the  left  shoul- 
der, barrel  up,  trigger  guard  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder;  at  the 
same  time  grasp  the  butt  with  the  left  hand,  heel  between  first  and 
second  fingers,  thumb  and  fingers  of  right  hand  closed  on  the  stock. 
(TWO)  Drop  the  right  hand  by  the  side. 

Being  at  left  shoulder  arms:  1.  Port,  2.  ABMS. 

Grasp  the  piece  with  the  right  hand  at  the  small  of  the  stock. 
(TWO)  Carry  the  piece  to  the  right  with  the  right  hand,  regrasp  it 
with  the  left,  and  take  the  position  of  port  arms. 

Left  shoulder  arms  may  be  ordered  directly  from  the  order, 
right  shoulder  or  present,  or  the  reverse.  At  the  command  arms 
execute  port  arms  and  continue  in  cadence  to  the  position  ordered. 

1513.  Bein^  at  order  arms:  1.  Parade,  2.  BEST. 

Carry  the  mght  foot  6  inches  straight  to  the  rear,  left  knee  sKghtly 
bent;  carry  the  muzzle  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  body,  barrel  to 
the  left;  grasp  the  piece  with  the  left  hand  just  below  the  stacking 
swivel,  and  with  the  right  hand  below  and  against  the  left. 
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Being  at  parade  reet:  1.  Squad,  2.  ATTENTION. 
Resume  uie  order,  tbe  left  hand  quitting  the  piece  opposite  the 
right  hip. 

IfiU.  Bein^  at  order  anna:  1.  Trail,  2.  ABHS. 

Raise  the  piece,  right  arm  slightly  bent,  sad  incline  the  muzzle 
forward  Bo  that  the  barrel  makes  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  the 
vertical. 

When  it  can  be  done  without  danger  or  inconvenience  to  others, 
the  piece  may  be  grasped  at  the  balance  and  the  muzzle  lowered 
until  the  piece  is  horizontal;  a  similar  position  in  the  left  band  may 

ISIS.  Being  at  trail  arms:  1.  Order,  2.  ABUS. 

Lower  the  piece  with  the  right  band  and  resume  the  order. 

Bifle  Sahite. 

1616.  Being  at  rightshoulder arms:  1.  Blfle,  2.  8ALITTE. 


forefinger  touching  end  of  cocking  piece;  look  toward  the  pen 
saluted.     (TWO)  Drop  left  band  by  the  side;  turn  head  and  e 
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1617.  Being  at  order  or  trail  arms:  1.  Bifle,  2.  SALTTTE. 

Carry  the  left  hand  smartly  to  the  rieht  side,  palm  of  the  hand 
down,  thumb  and  fingers  extended  ana  joined,  forefinger  against 
piece  near  the  muzzle;  look  toward  the  person  saluted.  (TWO) 
Drop  the  left  hand  by  the  side;  turn  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  front. 

For  rules  governing  salutes,  see  "Honors  and  Salutes"  (Arts. 
439-446)  and  U.  S.  N.  K., 

The  Bayonet 

1518.  Being.at  order  arms:  1.  Fix,  2.  BAYONET. 

If  the  bayonet  scabbard  is  carried  on  the  belt:  Execute  parade 
rest;  grasp  the  bayonet  with  the  right  hand,  back  of  hand  toward 
the  body;  draw  the  bayonet  from  the  scabbard  and  fix  it  on  the 
barrel,  glancing  at  the  muzzle;  resume  the  order. 

If  the  bayonet  is  carried  on  the  haversack:  Draw  the  bayonet 
with  the  left  hand  and  fix  it  in  the  most  convenient  manner. 

1519.  Being  at  order  arms:  1.  Unfix,  2.  BAYONET. 

If  the  bayonet  scabbard  is  carried  on  the  belt:  Execute  parade 
rest;  grasp  the  handle  of  the  bayonet  firmly  with  the  right  hand, 
pressing  the  spring  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand;  raise  the 
bayonet  until  the  handle  is  about  12  inches  above  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece:  drop  the  point  to  the  left,  back  of  the  hand  toward  the 
body,  ana,  glancing  at  the  scabbard,  return  the  bayonet,  the  blade 
passing  between  the  left  arm  and  the  body;  regrasp  the  piece  with 
the  rignt  hand  and  resume  the  order. 

If  the  bayonet  scabbard  is  carried  on  the  haversack :  Take  the  bay- 
onet from  the  rifle  with  the  left  hand  and  return  it  to  the  scabbard 
in  the  most  convenient  manner. 

If  marching  or  lying  down,  the  bayonet  is  fixed  and  unfixed  in 
the  most  expeditious  and  convenient  manner  and  the  piece  returned 
to  the  original  position. 

Fix  and  unfix  bayonet  are  executed  with  promptness  and  regular- 
ity but  not  in  cadence. 

1520.  CHABGE  BAYONET.  Whether  executed  at  halt  or  in 
motion,  the  bayonet  is  held  toward  the  opponent  as  in  the  position 
of  guard  in  Bayonet  Training,  Art.  2294. 

Exercises  for  instruction  m  bayonet  combat  are  prescribed  in 
Part  II,  Chap.  XI,  Bayonet  Training. 
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The  Inspection. 

1621.  Being  at  order  arms:  1.  Inspection,  2.  ABMS. 

At  the  second  command  take  the  position  of  port  arms.  (TWO) 
Seize  the  bolt  handle  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  turn  the  handle  up,  draw  the  bolt  back,  and  glance  at  the 
chamber.  Having  found  the  chamber  empty,  or  having  emptied 
it,  raise  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  front. 

1628.  Being  at  inspection  arms:  1.  Order  (Bight  shoulder,  port),. 
2.  ASMS. 

At  the  preparatory  command  push  the  bolt  forward,  turn  the 
handle  down,  pull  the  trigger,  ana  resiune  port  arms.  At  the  com- 
mand arms,  complete  the  movement  ordered. 

To  Dismiss  the  Squad. 

1628.  Being  at  halt:  1.  Inspection,  2.  ABMS,  3.  Port,  4.  ABMS, 
5.  DISMISSED. 

Sec.  EL— SCHOOL  OF  THE  SQUAD. 

1624.  Men  are  grouped  into  squads  for  purposes  of  instruction,, 
discipline,  control,  and  order. 

1626.  The  squad  j)roper  consists  of  a  2  p.  o.  and  seven  men. 

The  movements  in  the  School  of  the  Souad  are  designed  to  make 
the  squad  a  fixed  unit  and  to  facilitate  tne  control  and  movement- 
of  the  company.  If  the  number  of  men  grouped  is  more  than  3  and 
less  than  12,  they  are  formed  as  a  squad  of  4  mes,  the  excess  above  8 
being  posted  as  file  closers.  If  the  niunber  grouped  is  greater  than. 
11,  2  or  more  squads  are  formed  and  the  group  is  termed  a  platoon. 
(See  Art.  1529.) 

For  the  instruction  of  recruits,  these  rules  may  be  modified. 

1626.  A  2  p.  o.  is  the  squad  leader^  and  when  absent  is  replaced  by 
a  designated  man.  If  none  is  designated,  the  senior  in  length  of 
service  acts  as  leader. 

The  2  p.  o.,  when  in  ranks,  is  posted  as  the  left  man  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  squad . 

When  he  leaves  the  ranks  to  lead  his  squad,  his  rear-rank  man 
steps  into  the  front  rank,  and  the  file  remains  blank  until  the  squad 
leader  returns  to  his  place  in  ranks,  when  his  rear-rank  man  steps 
back  into  the  rear  rank. 

1627.  In  battle  officers  and  1  p.  os.  endeavor  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  squads;  they  designate  new  leaders  to  replace  those  disabled,, 
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organize  new  squads  when  necessary,  and  see  that  every  man  is 
placed  in  a  squad. 

Men  are  taught  the  necessity  of  remaining  with  the  squad  to  which 
they  belong  and,  in  case  it  be  broken  up  or  they  become  separated 
therefrom,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  nearest  squad  and  platoon 
leaders,  whether  these  be  of  their  own  or  of  another  organization. 

1528.  The  sauad  executes  the  halt,  rests,  facings,  steps  and 
marchings,  ana  the  manual  of  arms  as  explained  in  the  School  of 
the  Recruit. 

Organization  of  the  Squad. 

1629.  The  squad  consists  of  1  p.  o.,  6  riflemen,  and  1  auto-rifle- 
man. One  rifleman  is  equipped  with  a  grenade  discharger.  One 
rifleman  carries  extra  ammunition  for  the  automatic  rifle  and  serves 
as  replacement  for  the  auto-rifleman.  All  riflemen  carry  a  certain 
suppljr  of  extra  ammunition  for  the  automatic  rifle,  and  when  neces- 
sary, rifle  and  hand  grenades. 

The  general  training  of  the  members  of  the  squad  will  be  uniform. 
All  men  will  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  automatic  rifle. 
Training  in  the  use  of  grenades  will  be  supplementary  to  training 
with  the  rifle  and  the  automatic  rifle. 

To  form  the  squad,  the  instructor  places  himself  3  paces  in  front 
of  where  the  center  is  to  be  and  commands:  FALL  IN. 

The  men  assemble  at  attention,  pieces  at  the  order,  and  are  ar- 
ranged by  the  p.  o.  in  double  rank,  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  order 
of  height  from  ri^ht  to  left,  each  man  droppmg  his  left  hand  as  soon 
as  the  man  on  his  left  has  his  interval.  The  rear  rank  forms  with 
distance  of  40  inches.  The  men  on  the  left  of  the  squad  (left  file) 
do  not  bring  up  their  arms  unless  the  squad  is  part  of  a  larger  unit. 

The  instructor  then  commands:  COUNT  OFF. 

At  this  command,  all  except  the  right  file  execute  eyes  right,  and 
beginning  on  the  right,  the  men  in  each  rank  count,  one,  two,  three, 
four;  each  man  turns  his  head  and  eyes  to  the  front  as  he  counts. 

Pieces  are  then  inspected. 

As  soon  as  its  organization  has  been  permanently  fixed,  the  sauad 
forms  as  follows:  Nos.  1  front  and  rear  rank.  No.  2  rear  rank.  No.  4 
rear  rank,  riflemen;  No.  2  front  rank,  rifleman  with  grenade  dis- 
charger; No.  3  rear  rank,  auto-rifleman;  No.  3  front  rank,  substi- 
tute auto-rifleman  and  carrier;  No.  4  front  rank,  petty  officer. 
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Alignments. 

1630.  To  align  the  squad,  the  base  file  or  files  having  been  estab- 
lished: 1.  Right  (left),  2.  DRESS,  3.  FRONT. 

At  the  command  dress  all  men  place  the  left  hand  upon  the  hip 
(whether  dressing  to  the" right  or  left);  each  man,  except  the  base 
file,  when  on  or  near  the  new  line  executes  eyes  right,  and,  taking 
steps  of  2  or  3  inches,  places  himself  so  that  his  right  arm  rests  lightly 
against  the  arm  of  the  man  on  his  right,  and  so  that  his  eyes  and 
shoulders  are  in  line  with  those  of  the  men  on  his  right;  the  rear  rank 
men  cover  in  file. 

The  instructor  verifies  the  alignment  of  both  ranks  from  the  right 
flank  and  orders  up  or  back  such  men  as  may  be  in  rear,  or  in  advance 
of  the  line;  only  the  men  designated  move. 

At  the  command  front,  given  when  the  ranks  are  aligned,  each 
man  turns  his  head  and  eyes  to  the  front  and  drops  his  left  hand  by 
his  side. 

In  the  first  drills  the  basis  of  the  alignment  is  established  on,  or 
parallel  to,  the  front  of  the  sauad;  afterwards,  in  oblique  directions. 

Whenever  the  position  of  tne  base  file  or  files  necessitates  a  consid- 
erable movement  of  the  squad  ^  such  movement  will  be  executed 
by  marching  to  the  front  or  oblique,  to  the  flank  or  backward,  as  the 
case  may  be,  without  other  command,  and  at  the  trail^ 

1631.  To  preserve  the  alignment  when  marching:  GUIDE  RIGHT 
(LEFT). 

The  men  preserve  their  intervals  from  the  side  of  the  guide,  yield- 
ing to  pressure  from  that  side  and  resisting  pressure  from  the  oppo- 
site direction;  they  recover  intervals,  if  lost,  by  gradually  openmg 
out  or  closing  in;  they  recover  alignment  by  slightly  lengthening  or 
shortening  the  step;  the  rear-rank  men  cover  their  file  leaders  at 
40  inches. 

In  double  rank,  the  front-rank  man  on  the  right,  or  designated 
flank,  conducts  the  march;  when  marching  faced  to  the  flank,  the 
leading  man  of  the  front  rank  is  the  guide. 

To  Take  Intervals  and  Distances. 

1632.  Being  in  line  at  a  halt:  1.  Take  interval,  2.  To  the  right 
(left),  3.  MARCH,  4.  Squad,  5.  HALT. 

At  the  second  command  the  rear-rank  men  march  backward  4 
steps  and  halt;  at  the  command  march  all  face  to  the  right  and  the 
leading  man  of  each  rank  steps  off;  the  other  men  step  oS  in  sucoes- 
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sion,  each  following  the  preceding  man  at  4  paces,  rear-rank  men 
marching  abreast  of  their  file  leaders. 

At  the  command  halt,  given  when  all  have  their  intervals,  all  halt 
and  face  to  the  front. 

1633.  Being  at  intervals,  to  assemble  the  squad:  1.  Assemble  to 
the  light  (left),  2.  MABCH. 

The  front-rank  man  on  the  right  stands  fast,  the  rear-rank  man  on 
the  right  closes  to  40  inches.  The  other  men  face  to  the  right,  close 
by  the  shortest  line,  and  face  to  the  front. 

1634.  Being  in  line  at  a  halt  and  having  counted  o£E:  1.  Take 
distance,  2.  MABCH,  3.  Squad,  4.  HALT. 

At  the  command  march  No.  1  of  the  front  rank  moves  straight  to 
the  front;  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  front  rank  and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
of  the  rear  rank,  in  the  order  named,  move  straight  to  the  front,  each 
stepping  off  so  as  to  follow  the  preceding  man  at  4  paces.  The  com- 
mand halt  is  given  when  all  have  their  distances. 

In  case  more  than  one  squad  is  in  line,  each  squad  executes  the 
movement  as  above.    The  guide  of  each  rank  of  numbers  is  right. 

1636.  Being  at  distances,  to  assemble  the  squad:  1.  Assemble, 
2.  MABCH. 

No.  1  of  the  front  rank  stands  fast;  the  other  numbers  move  forward 
to  their  proper  places  in  line. 

To  Stack  and  Take  Arms. 

1636.  Beiog  in  line  at  a  halt:  STACK  ASMS. 

Each  even  number  of  the  front  rank  grasps  his  piece  with  the  left 
hand  at  the  upper  band  and  rests  the  butt  between  his  feet,  barrel 
to  the  front,  muzzle  inclined  slightly  to  the  front  and  opposite  the 
center  of  the  interval  on  his  right,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  raising 
the  stacking  swivel;  each  even  number  of  the  rear  rank  then  passes 
his  piece,  barrel  to  the  rear,  to  his  file  leader,  who  grasps  it  be- 
tween the  bands  with  his  right  hand  and  throws  the  butt  about  2 
feet  in  advance  of  that  of  his  own  piece  and  opposite  the  right  of  the 
interval,  the  right  hand  slipping  to  the  upper  oand,  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  raising  the  stacking  swivel,  whicn  he  engages  with  that  of 
his  own  piece;  each  odd  number  of  the  front  rank  raises  his  piece 
with  the  right  hand,  carries  it  well  forward,  barrel  to  the  front;  the 
left  hand  guiding  the  stacking  swivel,  engages  the  lower  hook  of 
the  swivel  of  his  own  piece  with  the  free  hook  of  that  of  the  even 
number  of  the  rear  rank;  he  then  turns  the  barrel  outward  into  the 
angle  formed  by  the  other  two  pieces  and  lowers  the  butt  to  the 
ground,  to  the  right  of  and  against  the  toe  of  his  right  shoe. 
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The  stacks  made,  the  loose  pieces  are  laid  on  them  by  the  even 
numbers  of  the  front  rank. 

When  each  man  has  finished  handling  pieces,  he  takes  the  posi- 
tion of  attention. 

1537.  Being  in  line  behind  the  stacks:  TAKE  ABMS. 

The  loose  pieces  are  returned  by  the  even  numbers  of  the  front 
rank,  each  even  number  of  the  front  rank  grasps  his  own  piece  with 
the  left  hand,  the  piece  of  his  rear-rank  man  with  his  right  hand^ 
grasping  both  between  the  bands;  each  odd  number  of  the  front 
rank  grasps  his  piece  in  the  same  way  with  the  right  hand,  dis- 
engages it  by  raising  the  butt  from  the  ground  and  then,  turning 
the  piece  to  the  right,  detaches  it  from  the  stack;  each  even  number 
of  the  front  rank  disengages  and  detaches  his  piece  by  turning  it  to 
the  left,  and  then  passes  the  piece  of  his  rear-rank  man  to  him,  and 
all  resume  the  order. 

1688.  Should  any  squad  have  Nos.  2  and  3  blank  files.  No.  1  rear 
rank  takes  the  place  of  No.  2  rear  rank  in  making  and  breaking  the 
stack;  the  stacks  made  or  broken,  he  resumes  his  post. 

Pieces  not  used  in  making  the  stack  are  termed  loose  pieces. 
Pieces  are  never  stacked  with  the  bayonet  fixed. 

The  Oblique  March. 

1689.  For  the  instruction  of  recruits,  the  squad  being  in  column  or 
correctlv  aligned,  the  instructor  causes  the  s<]^uad  to  face  half  right 
or  half  left,  points  out  to  the  men  their  relative  positions,  and  ex- 
plains that  these  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  oblique  march. 

1640.  1.  Bight  (left)  obUque,  2.  MABCH. 

Eadi  man  steps  on  in  a  direction  45^  to  the  ri^ht  of  his  original 
front.  He  preserves  his  relative  position,  keepmg  his  shoulders 
parallel  to  those  of  the  guide  (the  man  on  the  rignt  n*ont  of  the  line 
or  column),  and  so  regulates  ms  steps  that  the  ranks  remain  parallel 
to  their  original  front. 

At  the  command  halt  the  men  halt  and  face  to  the  front. 

To  resume  the  original  direction:  1.  Forward,  2.  MABCH. 

The  men  half  ^e  to  the  left  in  marching  and  then  move  straight 
to  the  front. 

If  at  half  step  or  mark  time  while  obliquing,  the  oblique  march, 
is  resumed  by  the  commands:  1.  Oblique,  2.  MABCH. 
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To  Turn  on  Moving  Pivot 

1541.  Being  in  line:  1.  Bight  (left)  turn,  2.  MABCH. 

The  movement  is  executed  by  each  rank  successively  and  on  the 
same  ground.  At  the  command  MABCH,  given  on  the  right  foot, 
all  advance  and  plant  left  foot;  number  one  front  rank  faces  to  the 
right  in  marching,  takes  one  full  step,  followed  by  eight  half  steps, 
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ten  counts  in  all.  Number  two  half  faces  to  the  right  and  takes  two 
full  steps  (counts  2  and  3),  half  faces  to  the  right  again  and  takes 
two  full  steps  (counts  4  and  5)  comes  on  line  with  number  one  at 
fifth  count,  then  takes  five  half  steps  (counts  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10). 
Number  three  half  faces  to  right  after  first  count,  takes  three  full 
steps  (counts  2,  3  and  4),  half  faces  to  right  and  takes  three  full  steps 
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(counts  5,  6,  and  7),  then  takes  three  half  steps  (counts  8,9,  and  10), 
coming  on  line  with  numbers  one  and  two  at  seventh  count.  Num- 
ber four  half  faces  to  right  after  first  count,  takes  four  full  steps 
fcounts  2,  3,  4  and  5),  half  faces  to  right  and  takes  five  full  steps 
(counts  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10)  coming  on  line  with  numbers  one,  two  and 
three  at  tenth  count.    All  step  off  with  full  step  for  the  11th  count. 

Bight  (Left)  half  turn  is  executed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pivot 
man  makes  a  half  chanjs^e  of  direction  to  the  right  and  the  other  men 
make  quarter  changes  in  obliquing. 

To  Turn  on  Fixed  Pivot. 

1542.  Being  in  line,  to  turn  and  march:  1.  Squad  right  (left), 
2.  MABCH. 

At  the  second  command,  the  right-flank  man  in  the  front  rank  faces 
to  the  right  in  marching  and  marks  time  for  five  counts,  the  other 
front-rank  men  oblique  to  the  right,  place  themselves  abreast  of 
the  pivot,  and  mark  time.  In  the  rear  rank  the  third  man  from  the 
right,  followed  in  column  by  the  second  and  first,  moves  straight  to 
the  front  until  in  rear  of  his  front-rank  man,  when  all  face  to  the 
right  in  marching  and  mark  time;  the  other  number  of  the  rear  rank 
moves  straight  to  the  front  four  paces  and  places  himself  abreast  of 
the  man  on  nis  right.  Men  on  the  new  line  glance  toward  the  march- 
ing flank  while  marking  time,  and  as  the  last  man  arrives  on  the  line 
both  ranks  execute  forward,  march,  without  command. 

1643.  Being  in  line,  to  turn  and  halt:  1.  Squad  right  (left),  2. 
MABCH,  3.    Squad,  4.    HALT. 

The  third  command  is  given  immediately  after  the  second.  The 
turn  is  executed  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  except 
that  all  men,  on  arriving  on  the  new  line,  mark  time  until  the  fourth 
command  is  given,  when  all  halt.  The  fourth  command  should  be 
given  as  the  last  man  arrives  on  the  line. 

1644.  Being  in  line,  to  turn  about  and  march:  1.  Squad  right 
(left)  about,  2.  MABCH. 

At  the  second  command,  the  front  rank  twice  executes  squad 
right,  initiating  the  second  squad  right  when  the  man  on  the  march- 
ing flank  has  arrived  abreast  of  the  rank.  In  the  rear  rank,  the  third 
man  from  the  right,  followed  by  the  second  and  first  in  column, 
moves  straight  to  the  front  until  on  the  prolongation  of  theline  to  be 
occupied  by  the  rear  rank;  changes  direction  to  the  right;  moves  in 
the  new  direction  until  in  rear  of  his  front-rank  man,  when  all  face 
to  the  right  in  marching,  mark  time,  and  glance  toward  the  marching 
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flank.  The  fourth  man  marches  on  the  left  of  the  third  to  his  new 
position ;  as  he  arrives  on  the  line,  both  ranks  execute  forward,  march, 
without  command. 

1645.  Being  in  line,  to  turn  about  and  halt:  1.  Squad  right  (left) 
about,  2.  MABCH,  3.  Squad,  4.  HALT. 

The  third  command  is  given  immediately  after  the  second.  The 
turn  is  executed  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding;  paragraph  except 
that  all  men,  on  arriving  on  the  new  line,  mark  tmie  until  the  fourth 
command  is  given,  when  all  halt.  The  fourth  command  should  be 
given  as  the  last  man  arrives  on  the  line. 

To  Follow  the  Petty  Officer. 

1646.  Being  assembled  or  deployed,  to  march  the  squad  without 
unnecessary  commands,  the  petty  officer  places  himself  in  front  of  it 
and  commands:  FOLLOW  ME. 

If  in  line  or  skirmish  line.  No.  2  of  the  front  rank  follows  in  the 
trace  of  the  petty  officer  at  about  3  paces;  the  other  men  conform  to 
the  movements  of  No.  2,  guiding  on  him  and  maintaining  their  rela- 
tive positions. 

If  in  column,  the  head  of  the  column  follows  the  petty  officer. 

To  Deploy  as  Skirmishers. 

1647.  Being  in  any  formation,  assembled:  1.  As  skirmishers, 
2.  MABCH. 

The  petty  officer  places  himself  in  front  of  the  sauad,  if  not  already 
there.  Moving  at  a  run,  the  men  place  themselves  abreast  of  the 
petty  officer  at  5-pace  intervals,  Nos.  1  and  2  on  his  right,  Nos.  3  and 
4  on  his  left,  rear-rank  men  on  the  right  of  their  file  leaders,  extra 
men  on  the  left  of  No.  4;  all  then  conform  to  the  petty  officer's  gait. 

When  the  squad  is  acting  alone,  skirmish  line  is  similarly  formed 
on  No.  2  of  the  front  rank,  who  stands  fast  or  continues  the  march,  as 
the  case  may  be;  the  squad  leader  places  himself  in  front  of  the  squad 
when  advancing  and  in  rear  when  halted. 

When  deployed  as  skirmishers,  the  men  march  at  ease,  pieces  at 
the  trail  unless  otherwise  ordered . 

The  sauad  leader  is  the  guide  when  in  line;  otherwise  No.  2  front 
rank  is  tne  guide. 

1648.  The  normal  interval  between  skirmishers  is  5  paces.  The 
front  of  a  squad  thus  deployed  as  skirmishers  is  about  40  yaids. 
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To  Increase  or  Diminish  Intenrals. 

1649.  If  assembled,  and  it  is  desired  to  deploy  at  ^eater  than  the 
normal  interval;  or  if  deployed,  and  it  is  desired  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  interval:  1;  As  skirmishers  (so  many)  paces,  2.  MARCH. 

Intervals  are  taken  at  the  indicated  number  of  paces.  If  already 
deployed,  the  men  move  by  the  flank  toward  or  away  from  the  guide. 

The  Assembly. 

1660.  Being  deployed:  1.  Assemble,  2.  MARCH. 

The  men  move  toward  the  squad  leader  and  form  in  their  proper 
places. 

If  the  squad  leader  continues  to  advance,  the  men  move  in  double 
time,  form,  and  follow  him. 

The  assembly  while  marching  to  the  rear  is  not  executed. 

Kneeling  and  Lying. 

1661.  If  standing:  KNEEL. 

Half  face  to  the  right;  carry  the  right  toe  about  1  foot  to  the  left 
rear  of  the  left  heel;  kneel  on  right  knee,  sitting;  as  nearly  as  possible 
OD  the  right  heel;  left  forearm  across  left  thigh;  piece  remains  in 
position  of  order  arms,  right  hand  grasping  it  above  the  lower  band. 

1662.  If  standing  or  kneeling:  LIE  DOWN. 

Kneel,  but  with  right  knee  against  left  heel;  carry  back  the  left 
foot  and  lie  flat  on  the  belly,  inclining  body  about  SS"*  to  the  right; 
piece  horizontal,  barrel  up,  muzzle  off  the  ground  and  pointed  to  the 
front;  elbows  on  the  ground;  left  hand  at  the  balance,  right  hand 
grasping  the  small  of  the  stock  opposite  the  neck.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion of  order  arms,  lying  down. 

1663.  If  kneeling  or  l3dng  down:  RISE. 

If  kneeling,  stand  up,  faced  to  the  front,  on  the  ground  marked 
by  the  left  heel. 

If  lying  down,  raise  body  on  both  knees;  stand  up,  faced  to  the 
front,  on  the  ^ound  marked  by  the  knees. 

1664.  If  lying  down:  KNEEL. 

Raise  the  body  on  botiti  knees;  take  the  position  of  kneel. 

1666.  In  double  rank,  the  positions  of  kneeUns  and  lying  down 
are  ordinarly  used  only  for  the  better  utilization  of  cover. 

When  deployed  as  skirmishers,  a  sitting  position  may  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  position  kneeling. 

186396'— 21 31 
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LOADINGS  AND  FIRINGS. 

1556.  The  commands  for  loading  and  firing  are  the  same  whether 
standing,  kneeling,  or  lying  down.  The  firings  are  always  executed 
at  a  halt. 

When  kneeling  or  lying  down  in  double  rank,  the  rear  rank  does 
not  load,  aim,  or  fire. 

The  instruction  in  firing  will  be  preceded  by  a  command  for  load- 

Loading  are  executed  in  line  and  skirmish  line  only. 

1567.  Pieces  having  been  ordered  loaded  are  kept  loaded  without 
command  until  the  command  unload,  or  inspection  arms,  fresh 
clips  being  inserted  when  the  magazine  is  exhausted. 

1658.  The  aiming  point  or  target  is  carefully  pointed  out.  This 
may  be  done  before  or  after  announcing  the  sight  setting.  Both 
are  indicated  before  giving  the  command  for  firing,  but  designation 
of  the  target  may  be  omitted  when  the  target  appears  suddenly  and 
is  unmistakable,  but  the  range  must  be  announced,  the  command 
BATTLE  SIGHT  being  given  when  It  is  not  desired  to  have  the 
sights  set.  The  command  for  ran^e  serves  as  a  preparatory  com- 
mand for  firing.  It  insures  the  sunultaneous  opening  of  fire  and 
the  full  effect  of  supriee. 

1669.  The  target  or  aiming  point  having  been  designated  and  the 
sight  setting  announced,  such  designation  or  announcement  need  not 
be  repeated  imtil  a  change  of  either  or  both  is  necessary. 

Troops  are  trained  to  continue  their  fire  upon  the  aiming  point 
or  target  designated,  and  at  the  sight  setting  announced,  until  a 
change  is  ordered. 

1660.  If  the  men  are  not  already  in  the  position  of  load,  that  posi- 
tion is  taken  at  the  announcement  of  the  sight  setting;  if  tJie  an- 
nouncement is  omitted,  the  position  is  taken  at  the  firtt  command 
for  firing. 

1561.  The  use  of  the  sling  as  an  aid  to  accurate  firing  is  desirable 
at  all  ranges,  and  is  absolutely  essential  at  ranges  greater  than  300 
yards. 

To  Load. 

1562.  Being  in  line  or  skirmish  line  at  halt:  1.  With  dummy 
(blank  or  ball)  cartridges,  2.  LOAD. 

At  the  command  load  each  front-rank  man  or  skirmisher  faces 
half  right  and  carries  the  right  foot  to  the  right,  about  1  foot,  to  such 
position  as  will  insure  the  greatest  firmness  and  steadiness  of  the 
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body;  raises,  or  lowers,  the  piece  and  drops  it  into  the  left  hand  at 
the  balance,  left  thumb  extended  along  the  stock,  muzzle  at  the 
hdght  of  th«  breast,  if  armed  with  1903  model,  turns  the  cut-off  up. 
With  the  right  hand  he  turns  and  draws  the  bolt  back,  takes  a  loaded 
clip  and  inserts  the  end  in  the  clip  slots,  places  the  thumb  on  the 
powder  snace  of  the  top  cartridge,  the  fingers  extending  around  the 
piece  ana  tips  resting  on  the  magazine  floor  plate;  forces  the  cart- 
ridges into  the  magazine  by  pressing  down  with  the  thumb ;  with- 
out removing  the  clip,  thrusts  the  bolt  home,  tmning  down  the 
handle;  turns  the  safety  lock  to  the  "safe"  and  carries  the  hand  to 
the  small  of  the  stock.  Each  rear-rank  man  moves  to  the  right 
front,  takes  a  similar  position  opposite  the  interval  to  the  right  of 
his  front-rank  man,  muzzle  of  the  piece  extending  beyond  the 
front  rank,  and  loads. 

Auto-riflemen  do  not  execute  the  loadings  and  firings  in  line. 

A  skirmish  line  may  load  while  moving,  the  pieces  being  held  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  position  of  load. 

If  kneelmg  or  sitting,  the  position  of  the  piece  is  similar;  if  kneel- 
ing, the  left  forearm  rests  on  the  left  thigh;  if  sitting  the  elbows  are 
supported  by  the  knees.  If  lying  down,  the  left  hand  steadies  and 
supports  the  piece  at  the  balance,  the  toe  of  the  butt  resting  on  the 
ground,  the  muzzle  off  the  ground. 

For  reference,  these  positions  (standing,  kneeling,  and  lying 
down)  are  designated  as  that  of  load. 

1663.  For  instruction  in  loading:  1.  Simulate,  2.  LOAD. 
Executed  as  above  described  except  that  the  cut-off  remains 

"off"  and  the  handling  of  cartridges  is  simulated. 

The  recruits  are  first  taught  to  simulate  loading  and  firing;  after 
a  few  lessons  dummy  cartridges  may  be  used.  Later,  blank  cart- 
ridges may  be  used. 

1664.  The  1903  model  rifle  may  be  used  as  a  single  loader  by  turn- 
ing the  magazine  " off . '^  The  magazine  may  be  filled  in  whole  or  in 
psut  while  "off"  or  "on"  by  pressing  cartridges  singly  down  and 
back  until  they  are  in  the  proper  place.  The  use  of  the  rifle  as  a 
single  loader  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  The 
model  1917  rifle  cannot  be  used  as  a  single  loader. 

To  Unload. 
1666.  UNLOAD. 

Take  the  position  of  load,  turn  the  safety  lock  up  (if  armed  with 
1917  rifle  turn  safety  lock  to  front)  and  move  bolt  alternately  back 
and  forward  imtil  all  the  cartridges  are  ejected.    After  the  last 
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cartridge  is  ejected  the  chamber  is  closed  by  first  thrusting  the 
bolt  slightly  forward  to  free  it  from  the  stud  holding  it  in  place  when 
the  chamber  is  open,  pressing  the  follower  down  and  back  to  engage 
it  under  the  bolt,  and  then  thrusting  the  bolt  home;  the  trigger  is 
pulled.  The  cartridges  are  then  picked  up,  cleaned,  and  returned 
to  the  belt  and  the  piece  is  brought  to  the  order. 

To  Set  the  Sitfht. 

1666.  BANQE,  ELEVEN  HUNDRED  (EIQHT-FIETY,  etc.), 
or  BATTLE  SIGHT. 

The  sight  is  set  at  the  elevation  indicated.  The  instructor  ex- 
plains and  verifies  sight  settings. 

To  Fire  by  Volley. 

1567.  1.  BEADY,  2.  AIM,  3.  Squad,  4.  FIRE. 

At  the  command  ready  turn  the  safety  lock  to  the  "ready";  at 
the  command  aim  raise  the  piece  with  both  hands  and  support  the 
butt  firmly  against  the  hollow  of  the  right  shoulder,  right  thumb 
clasping  the  stock,  barrel  horizontal,  left  elbow  well  under  the  piece, 
right  elbow  as  high  as  the  shoulder;  incline  the  head  slightly  forward 
and  a  little  to  the  right,  cheek  against  the  stock,  left  eye  closed, 
right  eye  looking  through  the  notch  of  the  rear  sight  so  as  to  perceive 
the  object  aimed  at,  second  joint  of  forefinger  resting  lightly  against 
the  front  of  the  trigger  and  taking  up  the  slack;  top  of  iront  sight  is 
carefully  raised  into,  and  held  in,  the  line  of  sight. 

Each  rear-rank  man  aims  through  the  interval  to  the  right  of  his 
file  leader  and  leans  slightly  forward  to  advance  the  muzzle  of  his 
piece  beyond  the  front  rank. 

In  aiming  kneeling,  the  left  elbow  rests  on  the  left  knee,  point 
of  elbow  in  front  of  kneecap.  In  aiming  sitting,  the  elbows  are 
supported  by  the  knees. 

In  aiming  lying  down,  raise  the  piece  with  both  hands,  rest  on 
both  elbows,  and  press  the  butt  firmly  against  the  ri^ht  shoulder. 

At  the  command  fire  press  the  finger  agaiust  the  tn^er;  fire  with- 
out deranging  the  aim  and  without  lowering  or  turning  the  piece; 
lower  the  piece  to  the  position  of  Load  and  load.         

1668.  To  continue  the  firing:  1.  AIM,  2.  Squad,  3.  FIBE. 

Each  command  is  executed  as  previously  explained.  Load 
(£rom  magazine)  is  executed  by  drawing  back  and  thrusting  home 
the  bolt  with  the  right  hand,  leaving  the  safety  lock  at  the  "ready.  ** 
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To  Fire  at  WiU. 

1669.  FERE  AT  WILL. 

Each  man.  independently  of  the  others,  comes  to  the  ready,  aim& 
carefully  ana  deliberately  at  the  aiming  point  or  target,  fires,  loads, 
and  continues  the  firing  until  ordered  to  suspend  or  cease  firing. 

1670.  To  increase  (decrease)  the  rate  of  fire  in  progress  the  in- 
structor shouts:  PASTES  (SLOWEB). 

The  rate  of  fire  is  dependent  on  the  training  of  the  individual. 
It  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  accurate  aim  or  proper  trigger 
squeeze. 

Men  are  trained  to  fire  at  the  rate  of  about  three  shots  per  minute 
at  effective  ranges  and  five  or  six  at  close  ranges,  devoting  the  mini- 
mum of  time  to  loading  and  the  maximum  to  deliberate  aiming. 
To  illustrate  the  necessity  for  deliberation,  and  to  habituate  men  to 
combat  conditions,  small  and  comparatively  indistinct  targets  are 
designated. 

To  Suspend  Firing. 

1671.  The  instructor  blows  a  long  blast  of  the  whistle  and  repeats: 
same,  if  necessary,  or  commands :  SUSPEND  FIBING. 

Finng  stopsj  pieces  are  held,  loaded  and  locked,  in  a  position  of 
readiness  for  mstant  resumption  of  firing,  re&e  sights  unchanged. 
The  men  continue  to  observe  the  target  or  aiming  point,  or  the 
place  at  which  the  target  disappeared,  or  at  which  it  is  expected  to 
reapi>ear. 

This  whistle  signal  may  be  used  as  a  prelimiliary  to  cease  firing. 

To  Cease  Firing. 

1672.  CEASE  FIBING. 

Firing  stops;  pieces  not  already  there  are  brought  to  the  position 
of  load;  those  not  loaded  are  loaded;  sights  are  laid,  pieces  are 
locked  and  brought  to  the  order. 

Cease  firing  is  used  for  long  pauses,  to  prepare  for  changes  of  posi* 
tion,  or  to  st^idy  the  men. 

1673.  Commands  for  suspending  or  ceasing  fire  may  be  given  at 
any  time  after  the  preparatory  command  for  firing  whether  the  firing 
has  actually  commenced  or  not. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SKIRMISHER. 

1674.  The  instruction  of  the  recruit  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  should 
begin  at  an  early  period  in  his  training.    It  should  be  impressed  on 
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him  that  the  rifle  is  his  principal  weapon  and  that  the  object  of  all 
movement  is  to  place  him  at  such  point  that  he  can  make  effective 
use  of  it. 

THE  USE  OF  COVER. 

1575.  The  recruit  should  be  given  careful  instruction  in  the  indi- 
vidual use  of  coyer. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  him  that,  in  taking  advantage  of 
natural  cover,  he  must  be  able  to  fire  easily  and  effectively  upon  the 
enemy.  If  advancingon  an  enemy,  he  must  do  so  steadily  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  He  must  conceal  himself  as  much  as  possible 
while  firing  and  while  advancing.  While  setting  his  sight,  he  should 
be  under  cover  or  lying  prone. 

1676.  To  teach  him  to  fire  easily  and  effectively,  at  the  same  time 
concealing  himself  from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  he  is  practiced  in 
simulated  fijdng  in  the  prone,  sitting,  kneeling,  and  crouching 
positions,  from  behind  hillocks,  trees,  heaps  of  eaxth  or  rocks,  from 
depressions,  gullies,  ditches,  doorways,  or  windows.  He  is  taught 
to  fire  around  the  right  side  of  his  concealment  whenever  possible, 
or,  when  this  is  not  possible,  to  rise  enough  to  fire  over  the  top  of 
his  concealment.  He  is  taught  to  improve  natural  cover  and  aoapt 
it  as  a  firing  position  by  the  use  of  the  intrenching  tool. 

When  these  details  are  understood,  he  is  required  to  select  cover 
with  reference  to  an  assumed  enemy  and  to  place  himself  behind 
it  in  proper  position  for  firing.  Rapid  loading  and  accmrate  sight 
setting,  and  quick  and  skillful  occupation  of  firing  positions  are 
practiced.  He  should  be  instructed  in  the  value  of  the  different 
forms  of  cover  as  protection  from  both  terrestrial  and  aerial  view, 
and  from  high-angle  infantry  and  artillery  fire. 

1677.  The  evil  of  remaining  too  long  in  one  place,  however  good 
the  concealment,  should  be  explained.  He  should  be  tausht  to 
advance  from  cover  to  cover,  selecting  cover  in  advance  Before 
leaving  his  concealment. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  him  that  a  man  running  rapidly 
toward  an  enemy  furnishes  a  poor  target.  He  should  be  trained 
in  springing  from  a  prone  position  behind  concealment,  running 
at  top  speed  to  cover  and  throwing  himself  behind  it.  He  should 
also  be  practiced  in  advancing  from  cover  to  cover  by  crawling,  or 
by  lying  on  the  left  side,  rifle  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  and  puling 
himself  forward  with  the  right  1^.  He  should  be  taught  to  move 
on  designated  direction  points,  making  use  of  cover  to  screen  his 
movements  without  losing  the  direction  of  advance. 
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1578.  He  should  be  taught  that,  when  fired  on  while  acting 
independently,  he  should  drop  to  the  ground,  seek  cover,  and 
then  endeavor  to  locate  his  enemy. 

1679.  The  instruction  of  the  recruit  in  the  use  of  cover  is  con- 
tinued in  the  combat  exercises  of  the  platoon,  but  he  must  then 
be  taught  that  the  proper  advance  of  the  platoon  or  company  and 
the  effectiveness  of  its  fire  are  ofgreater  importance  than  the  ques- 
tion of  cover  for  individuals.  He  should  also  be  taught  that  he 
may  not  move  about  or  shift  his  position  in  the  firing  line  except 

f         the  better  to  see  the  target. 

OBSERVATION. 

1680.  The  ability  to  use  his  eves  accurately  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  soldier.  The  recruit  snoiild  be  trained  in  observing  his 
surrounding  from  positions  and  when  on  the  march. 

He  should  be  practiced  in  pointing  out  and  naming  military 
features  of  the  g^und;  in  dist^isl^g  between  liviig  beings; 
in  counting  distant  groups  of  objects  or  beings;  in  recognizing 
colors  and  forms. 

1581.  In  the  training  of  men  in  the  mechanism  of  the  firing  line, 
they  should  be  practiced  in  repeating  to  one  another  target  and 
aiming  point  designations  and  in  auickly  locating  and  pointing  out 
a  designated  target.  They  should  be  taught  to  distinguish,  from 
a  prone  position,  distant  objects,  particidarly  troops,  both  with 
the  naked  eye  and  with  field  glasses.  Similarly,  they  should  be 
trained  in  estimating  distances. 

NIGHT  MOVEMENTS. 

1682.  Movements  at  night  or  in  heavy  fog  require  especial  practice. 
Order,  silence,  and  skill  in  maintaining  direction  are  the  principal 
requisites.  Practice  should  be  had  in  accustoming  the  eye  and  ear 
to  the  different  impressions  which  objects  and  sounds  make  under 
night  conditions.  Estimation  of  distance  by  eye  and  of  direction 
and  distance  of  sounds  should  be  practiced.  Exercises  should  be 
conducted  in  orientation  by  means  of  objects  whose  location 
has  been  observed  during  the  day,  by  the  stars,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  compass.  The  soldier  should  be  instructed  as  to  the 
conduct  to  be  observed  in  case  the  .enemy  sets  up  flares  in  his 
vicinity.  He  must  be  taught  to  secure  his  arms  and  equipment  so 
that  they  make  no  noise. 
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By  the  use  of  colored  glasses,  night  conditions  may  be  simulated 
dunng  daylight  hours;  this  procedure  has  the  advantage  that  it 
permits  the  instructor  to  observe  closely  the  movements  of  the  men 
under  instruction. 

1688.  The  soldier  should  be  instructed  in  the  passage  of  obstacles, 
wire  cutting,  and  the  laying  out  of  panels. 

Sec.  m.— SCHOOL  OF  THE  PLATOON. 

1684.  The  x>lAtoon  at  full  strength  comprises  a  platoon  head- 
quarters and  six  squads. 

The  platoon  headquarterB  comprises  one  commissioned  officer  (pla- 
toon leEwier),  one  platoon  petty  officer,  two  petty  officers  (platoon 
guides),  two  additional  petty  officers,  and  four  enlisted  men 
(runners). 

1686.  The  platoon  in  line  is  formed  in  double  rank  (fi^.  133).  It 
is  divided  into  squads  of  four  files  each,  beginning  with  the  right 
flank.  Platoons  of  more  than  three  sauada  are  divided  into  two 
sections.  If  the  number  of  squads  in  the  platoon  is  even,  the  sec- 
tions comprise  an  equal  number  of  squads;  if  the  number  of  squads 
is  odd,  the  right  section  is  the  stronger. 

The  two  petty  officers  of  platoon  headquarters  (platoon  guides) 
act  as  section  leaders,  the  two  petty  officers  as  section  guides. 

1686.  In  each  platoon,  men  are  arranged  as  far  as  practicable 
according  to  height  from  right  to  left,  the  tallest  on  the  right.  De- 
partures from  tms  rule  are  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  assigning 
men  to  the  duties  which  they  are  best  fitted  to  perform,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  integrit>[  of  squads.  If  any  squad  contains  less 
than  six  men,  it  is  either  increased  to  that  number  by  transfers  from 
other  squads  or  from  the  men  in  the  file  closers,  or  is  broken  up  and 
its  members  assigned  to  other  SG[uads  and  posted  in  the  line  of  file 
closers.  These  squad  organizations  are  maintained,  by  transfers  if 
necessary,  until  tne  platoon  becomes  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to 
necessitate  a  new  division  into  squads.  No  squad  will  contain  less 
than  six  men. 

For  purposes  of  formation  or  drill,  the  runners  may  be  used  to  fill 
blank  files. 

1587.  Sections  and  squads  are  numbered  consecutivelv  from  right 
to  left  in  each  platoon,  and  these  designations  do  not  change.  For 
convenience  in  giving  commands  and  for  reference,  the  designa- 
tions right,  center,  and  left  when  in  line  and  leading,  center,  rear. 
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when  in  column  are  applied  to  the  actual  right,  center,  left,  leading 
or  rear  section  or  squad. 

1588.  The  formations  of  the  platoon  are:  Line,  line  of  sections,  and 
colimin  of  squads,  twos  or  files.  The  princiml  close-order  forma- 
tions are  the  line  and  the  column  of  squads.  The  line  of  sections  is 
a  formation  taken  preparatory  to  deployment  or  for  purposes  of  the 
approach  march. 

1689.  Section  drills  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  section 
I'^aders  an  opportunity  to  command  their  sections. 

1590.  When  the  platoon  is  marching  on  roads  or  trails,  the  file 
closers  take  position  at  the  head  or  rear  of  the  column  as  directed 
by  the  platoon  leader.- 

CLOSE  ORDER. 
Rules. 

1591.  The  platoon  executes  the  halt,  rests,  facings,  steps,  and 
marchings,  nianiial  of  arms,  loadings  and  firings,  takes  intervals 
and  distances  and  assembles,  increases  and  diminishes  intervals, 
resumes  attention,  obliques,  resumes  the  direct  march,  preserves 
alignments,  kneels,  lies  down,  rises,  stacks  and  takes  arms,  as 
explained  in  the  Schools  of  the  Recruit  and  the  Squad,  substituting 
in  the  commands  platoon  for  squad. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  sections,  detachments,  details,  etc., 
substituting  their  designation  for  squad  in  the  commands.  In  the 
same  manner,  these  execute  the  movements  prescribed  for  the  pla- 
toon whenever  possible,  substituting  their  designations  for  platoon 
in  the  conmiands. 

1592.  A  platoon  of  less  than  four  squads  is  led  by  the  platoon 
leader  as  a  single  section,  but  retains  the  designation  of  platoon. 
The  petty  officers  assist  in  fire  control;  the  other  file  closers  place 
themselves  in  the  skirmish  line. 

1693.  In  section  movements,  the  post  of  the  section  guide  is  at  the 
rear  of  the  section. 

1694.  The  guides  of  a  colunm  of  squads  place  themselves  on  the 
flank  opposite  the  file  closers.  To  change  the  guides  and  file  closers 
to  the  other  flank,  the  platoon  leader  commanas: 

1.  File  closers  on  left  (right)  flank,  2.  MABCH.  The  file  clos- 
ers dart  through  the  colmnn;  the  platoon  leader  and  guides  change 
to  the  other  flank. 
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In  column  of  scjuads,  each  rank  preserves  the  alignment  toward 
the  side  of  the  guide. 

1696.  Men  in  the  line  of  file  closers  do  not  execute  the  loadings  or 
filings. 

Guides  and  enlisted  men  in  the  line  of  file  closers  execute  the 
manual  of  aims  during  the  drill  imless  specially  excused,  when 
they  remain  at  the  order.  During  ceremonies,  they  execute  all 
movements.  Men  armed  with  the  automatic  rifle  do  not  execute 
the  manual  of  arms  at  either  drills  or  ceremonies. 

1696.  In  taking  interrals  and  distances,  unless  otherwise  directed, 
the  right  and  left  guides,  at  the  first  conmiand,  place  themselves  in 
the  line  of  file  closers,  and  with  them,  take  a  distance  of  4  paces 
from  the  rear  rank.  In  taking  intervals,  at  the  command  march, 
the  file  closers  face  to  the  flank,  and  each  steps  off  with  the  file 
nearest  him.  In  assembling,  the  guides  and  file  closers  resume 
their  positions  in  line. 

1697.  In  movements  executed  simultaneously  by  sections  (as 
sections,  column  right),  section  leaders  repeat  the  preparatory  com- 
mand (column  right,  etc.)?  applicable  to  their  respective  sections. 
The  command  of  execution  is  given  by  the  platoon  leader  only. 

Alignments. 

1698.  The  alignments  are  executed  as  prescribed  in  the  School  of 
the  Squad,  the  guide  being  established  instead  of  the  flank  file. 
The  rear-rank  man  of  the  flank  file  keeps  his  head  and  eyes  to  the 
front  and  covers  his  file  leader. 

At  each  alignment,  the  platoon  leader  places  himself  in  prolonga- 
tion of  the  line,  2  paces  from  and  facing  the  flank  toward  which  the 
dress  is  made,  verifies  the  alignment,  and  commands  FRONT.  The 
rear-rank  man  and  the  guide  on  the  flank  away  from  the  direction 
of  dress  do  not  bring  up  their  arms. 

Line. 

1699.  Being  in  line,  to  turn  the  platoon:  1.  Platoon  right  (left), 
3.  MABCH,  3.  Platoon,  4.  HALT;  or,  3.  Forward,  4.  MABCH. 

At  the  second  command,  the  right-flank  man  in  the  front  rank 
faces  to  the  right  in  marching  and  marks  time;  the  other  front-rank 
men  oblique  to  the  right,  place  themselves  abreast  of  the  pivot,  and 
mark  time.  In  the  rear  rank,  the  third  man  from  the  right,  fol- 
lowed in  column  by  the  second  and  first,  moves  straight  to  the 
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front  until  in  rear  of  his  front-rank  man ,  when  all  face  to  the  right  in 
marching  and  mark  time;  the  remaining  men  of  the  rear  rank  move 
straight  to  the  front  4  paces,  oblique  to  the  right,  place  themselves 
abreast  of  the  third  man.  cover  tneir  file  leaders,  and  mark  time. 
The  right  guide  steps  back,  takes  post  on  the  flank,  and  marks  time. 

The  fourth  command  is  giyen  when  the  last  man  arrives  on  the 
line. 

The  command  halt  may  be  given  at  any  time  after  the  movement 
begins;  only  those  halt  who  are  in  the  new  position.  Each  of  the 
others  halts  upon  arriving  on  the  line,  aligns  himself  to  the  light, 
and  executes  front  without  command. 

1600.  Being  in  line,  to  change  direction:  1.  Bight  (left)  torn, 
2.  MABCH,  3.  Forward,  4.  MABCH. 

Executed  as  described  in  the  School  of  the  Squad,  except  that 
the  men  do  not  glance  toward  the  marching  flank  and  that  all  take 
the  full  step  at  the  fourth  command.  The  right  guide  is  the  pivot  of 
the  front  rank.  Each  rear-rank  man  obliques  on  the  same  groimd 
as  his  file  leader. 

1601.  Being  in  line,  to  form  column  of  squads: 

1.  Squads  right  (left),  2.  MABCH;  or,  1.  Squads  right  (left), 
2.  MABCH,  3.  Platoon,  4.  HALT. 

Executed  by  each  squad  as  prescribed  in  the  School  of  the  Squad. 

The  file  closers  take  posts  on  the  pivot  flank,  abreast  of  and  4 
inches  from  the  nearest  rank. 

1602.  Being  in  line,  to  form  column  of  squads  and  change  direc- 
tion: 1.  Squads  right  (left),  column  left  (right),  2.  MABCH;  or, 
1.  Bight  aeft)  by  squads,  2.  MABCH. 

In  the  first  case,  the  right  squad  initiates  column  left  as  soon  as  it 
has  completed  the  squad  right. 

lu  the  second  case,  at  the  command  march,  the  right  squad 
marches  forward;  the  remainder  of  the  platoon  executes  squads 
right,  column  left,  and  follows  the  right  squad.  The  right  guide, 
when  he  has  posted  himself  in  front  of  the  right  squad,  takes  four 
short  steps,  then  resumes  the  full  step;  the  ri^t  squad  confc^ms. 

Column  of  Squads. 

1608.  Being  in  column  of  squads,  to  change  direction:  1.  Column 
right  (left),  2.  MABCH. 

At  the  second  conmiand,  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  squad  turns 
to  the  right  on  moving  pivot  as  in  the  School  of  the  Squad;  the 
other  ranks  J  without  conmoiand,  turn  successively  on  the  same 
ground  and  in  a  similar  manner. 
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1604.  Being  in  column  of  squads,  to  fonn  line  to  the  front:  1. 
Bight  (left)  front  Into  line,  2.  MABCH,  3.  Platoon,  4.  HALT,  5. 
FRONT. 

At  the  second  conunand,  the  leading  squad  moves  straight  for- 
ward ;  the  rear  squads  execute  right  oblique. 

The  command  halt  is  given  when  the  leading  squad  has  advanced 
the  desired  distance;  it  halts;  its  leader  then  commands:  Left  dress. 
Each  of  the  rear  squads,  when  opposite  its  place  in  line,  resumes 
the  original  direction  at  the  command  of  its  leader.  Each  is  halted 
on  the  line  at  the  command  of  its  leader,  who  then  commands:  Left 
dress.    All  dress  on  the  first  squad  in  line. 

1605.  Being  in  column  of  squads,  to  form  line  to  a  flank:  1.  Squads 
right  (left),  2.  MABCH. 

Executed  by  each  squad  as  described  in  the  School  of  the  Squad. 

If  the  platoon  be  formed  in  line  toward  the  side  of  the  file  closers, 
they  datt  through  the  column  and  take  posts  in  rear  of  the  platoon 
at  the  second  command. 

1606.  Being  in  column  of  squads,  to  form  line  on  right  or  left:  1. 
On  right  (left)  into  line,  2.  MABCH,  3.  Platoon,  4.  HALT,  5. 
FBONT. 

At  the  first  command  the  leader  of  the  leading  squad  commands: 
Bight  torn.  The  leaders  of  the  other  squads  command;  Forward,  if 
at  a  halt.  At  the  second  command  the  leading  squad  turns  to  the 
right  on  moving  pivot.  The  command  halt  is  given  when  the  lead- 
ing squad  has  Advanced  the  desired  distance  in  the  new  direction. 
It  nalts;  its  leader  then  commands:  Bight  dress. 

The  squads  in  rear  continue  to  march  straight  to  the  front;  each, 
when  opposite  the  right  of  its  place  in  line,  executes  right  turn  at 
the  command  of  its  leader.  Each  is  halted  on  the  line  at  the  com- 
mand of  its  leader,  who  then  commands  Bight  dress.  All  dress  on 
the  first  squad  in  line. 

If  executed  in  double  time,  the  leading  squad  marches  in  double 
time  until  halted. 

1607.  Being  in  column  of  squads,  to  form  line  of  sections  to  the 
ri^t  (left):  1.  Sections,  colnnin  right  (left),  2.  MABCH. 

Executed  by  each  section  as  describe  for  the  platoon. 

1608.  Being  in  column  of  squads,  to  form  line  of  sections  to  the 
front:  1.  Line  of  sections  (so  many  paces),  2.  Bight  (left), 
3.  MABCH,  4.  Platoon,  5.  HALT. 

At  the  third  command,  the  leading  section  moves  straight  to 
the  front  or  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  platoon  leader;  it  halts 
at  the  fifth  conmiand.     The  rear  section  is  conducted  in  column 
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1621).  Marching  by  twos  or  files  can  not  be  executed  without 
serious  delay  and  waste  of  road  space.  Every  reasonable  precau- 
tion will  be  taken  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  these  formations  in 
route  columns.  They  find  their  principal  application  as  approach 
formations  in  the  zone  of  hostile  artillery  fire. 

EXTENDED  ORDER. 
Rules  for  Deployments. 

1622.  All  deployments  are  executed  from  column  of  squads,  twos, 
or  files,  or  from  section  or  squad  columns. 

1623.  The  platoon  must  be  so  instructed  that  it  is  able  to  deploy 
in  any  direction,  in  silence,  and  in  order. 

1624.  The  direction  may  be  designated  prior  to  deployment,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  command  for  deployment,  or  after  completion 
of  the  deployment.  The  direction  may  be  indicated  by  designating 
a  prominent  point  of  the  terrain  (e.  g.,  windmill,  building,  lone  tree) 
or  by  signal.  If  Hie  deployment  is  to  be  made  in  a  direction  varying 
greatly  irom  the  direction  of  the  advance,  the  platoon  must  change 
direction  before  deploying.  If  no  direction  be  designated,  the  pla- 
toon deploys  straight  to  the  front.    Where  an  advance  is  to  take 

Slace  on  assi^ed  direction  lines  for  long  continued  periods,  a  distant 
irection  pomt  and  compass  bearing  are  designated  after  deploy- 
ment. 

1626.  The  leading  squad  is  the  base  of  deployment.  It  remains 
the  base  of  movement  after  deployment,  imless  another  squad  is 
designated  by  the  platoon  leader.  In  the  base  platoon  of  the  com- 
pany, the  center  squad  of  the  leading  wave  is  ordinarily  desi^ated 
as  the  base  of  the  platoon;  in  other  platoons,  the  base  squad  is  as  a 
rule  the  squad  on  me  flank  toward  the  base  platoon  of  the  company. 
1626.  Deployed  platoons  preserve  a  general  alignment  toward, 
and  maintain  interval  from,  the  base  squad  within  their  respective 
fronts;  individuals  or  souads  march  so  as  best  to  secure  cover  or 
facilitate  the  advance.  Where  distant  direction  points  and  compass 
bearings  have  been  designated,  each  platoon  inarches  in  the  desig- 
nated direction,  selecting  successive  points  on  the  compass  bearing 
or  in  line  with  the  distant  direction  point,  and  moves  abreast  of  the 
base  platoon;  intervals  are  automatically  preserved  by  observance 
of  the  assigned  direction.  Any  discrepancy  in  direction  is,  however, 
adjusted  on  the  base  platoon.  Where  it  is  impracticable  to  assim 
direction  lines  for  long  periods  in  advance,  as  will  ordinarily  be  the 
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case  in  open  warfare,  both  intervals  and  progress  will  be  adjusted 
on  the  base  platoon. 

1827.  Except  in  case  of  darkness  or  heavy  fog,  platoon  and  section 
leaders  deploy,  assemble,  and  maneuver  their  units  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable by  arm  signals. 

Whistle  signals  must  be  sparil^l7  used.  When  employed  prelun- 
inary  to  a  command  during  the  advance  into  action,  they  give 
warning  to  the  enemy  of  our  approach,  and  when  used  to  initiate  a 
rush  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  they  betray  to  him  the  fact  that 
a  movement  is  about  to  conmience.  In  general,  their  use  should  be 
limited  to  moments  during  the  fire  fight  when  on  account  of  the  noise 
of  battle,  it  is  impossible  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  skirmishers 
by  other  means. 

The  habitual  use  of  the  whistle  as  a  preliminary  to  a  command 
is  prohibited. 

1628.  A  deployed  platoon  or  section  advances,  halts,  moves  by 
the  flank  or  to  the  rear^  obliques,  resiimes  the  direct  march,  passes 
from  quick  to  double  tmie  and  the  reverse  by  the  same  commands 
and  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  close  order;  if  at  a  halt,  the  movement 
by  the  flank  or  to  the  rear  is  executed  by  the  same  commands  as 
when  marching.  Changes  in  the  direction  of  march  are  usually 
effected  by  the  assignment  of  a  new  march  direction  to  the  base 
squad;  sldrmishers  place  themselves  on  the  new  front  by  gradual 
obliques  and  by  opening  out  from,  or  closing  in  on,  the  base. 

Movement  may  be  interrupted  by  the  commands  halt,  lie  down, 
or  range.  On  halting,  a  deployed  line  faces  to  the  front  (direction 
of  the  enemy)  in  all  cases.  If  halted  by  the  command  lie  down^ 
skirmishers  take  cover;  if  halt^  by  the  command  range  (or  battle- 
sight),  they  occupy  a  position  on  approximate  line  with  the  platoon 
leader  and  place  themselves  in  instant  readiness  for  firing. 

1629.  At  the  command  for  deployment,  runners  join  the  platoon 
leader;  when  the  platoon  deploys  as  an  element  in  the  combat 
formation  of  the  company,  one  runner  joins  the  company  commander. 
When  the  platoon  is  in  movement,  the  platoon  leader  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  platoon  toward  the  enemy.  When  the  platoon  is 
halted  in  a  firing  position,  he  is  either  in  the  skirmi&h  line  or  in  rear 
of  it;  when  otherwise  halted,  he  remains  in  front  of  his  platoon. 
He  is  not  bound  to  a  fixed  post  in  front  of  his  platoon  but  must  not 
move  so  far  to  the  front  as  to  lose  control  over  it.  The  post  of  the 
platoon  p.  o.  is  in  rear  of  the  center  of  the  leading  wave.  During 
forward  or  flank  movements,  section  leaders  are  on  the  side  of  the 
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section  toward  the  enemy.  During  movements  to  the  rear,  they  are 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  enemy.  When  their  sections  are  halted 
in  a  firing  position,  they  are  either  in  the  skirmish  line  or  in  rear  of 
it.  When  otherwise  halted,  they  are  in  front  of  their  sections.  Sec- 
tion guides  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  section  opposite  to  the  enemy 
generally  near  the  center  of  their  sections. 

1630.  In  each  squad,  two  selected  men  are  especially  trained  as 
scouts;  of  these,  one  man  is  permanently  designated  as  scout. 
Scouts  move  out  in  front  of  their  sections  and  cover  the  advance 
when  so  directed  by  the  platoon  leader;  when  necessary,  they  may 
be  reinforced  by  the  alternate  scout  of  one  or  more  squads.  When 
scouts  are  sent  out  to  a  considerable  distance  (30(>-500  yards)  in 
front  of  the  platoon,  they  should  operate  as  a  patrol  deployed  at  wide 
intervals,  under  a  designated  leader. 

1631.  The  assembly  formation  is  always  column  of  squads  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  platoon  leader. 

Deployments. 

1632.  Being  in  column  of  squads,  twos,  or  files,  or  section  columns, 
to  deploy  as  skirmishers: 

1.  As  skirmishers,  2.  MABCH. 

The  petty  officer  of  the  leading  squad  moves  in  quick  time  straight 
to  the  iront  or  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  platoon  leader.  The 
leading  squad  deploys  abreast  of  its  petty  officer  (par.  1547). 
The  center  and  rear  squads  of  the  leading  section  deploy  abreast 
of  the  leading  squad,  the  center  squad  on  its  right,  the  rear  squad 
on  its  left,  men  running  individually  toward  their  places  on  the  line 
as  soon  as  disengaged  from  column.  If  the  leading  section  consists 
of  only  two  squaiis,  the  rear  squad  deploys  on  the  right  of  the  lead- 
ing squad. 

The  rear  section  deploys  abreast  of  its  leading  squad  and  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  leading  section  as  described  lor  that  section,  the 
leading  squad  deploying  in  place.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  platoon  leader,  the  rear  section  gains  a  distance  of  approximately 
50  paces  from  the  leading  section^  standing  fast  or  moving  to  ^e 
rear  after  deployment  if  necessary;  if  the  platoon  advances,  the  rear 
section  follows  the  leading  section,  modifying  its  distance  as  re- 
quired by  considerations  of  cover. 

The  platoon  petty  officer,  section  leaders  and  guides,  and  runners 
take  their  prescribed  posts. 
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Scouts  of  the  leading  section  move  forward  150  yards  (or  a  specially 
designated  distance  or  to  a  specially  designated  line)  in  front  of 
their  sections  when  so  directed  oy  the  platoon  leader  ('  *  Scouts  out ") . 

Squads  may  be  deployed  on  one  flank  only  of  the  leading  squad 
of  each  section  by  tne  command:  1.  As  skirmishers,  right  (left), 
2.  ICABCH.  Executed  as  above  described,  except  that  in  each 
section  the  squads  in  rear  of  the  leading  squad  of  the  section  deploy 
on  the  right  and  abreast  of  the  leading  squad  of  the  section. 

One  section  only  may  be  deployed  by  the  command:  1.  (Such) 
Section,  2.  As  skirmishers  right  (left),  3.  MABCH. 

Executed  by  the  designated  section  as  above  described  for  the 
leading  section. 

1633.  Beine  in  column  of  squads,  twos,  or  files,  to  deploy  in  line 
of  squad  coTunms:  1.  Squad  columns,  2.  MABCH,  or  1.  Squad 
columns,  right  (left),  2.  MABCH. 

Executed  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  1632,  except  that  each  squad 
if  not  already  in  colunm  of  files,  executes  left  by  file  and  follows  its 
leader;  leaders  of  squads  in  rear  of  the  leading  squad  of  each  section 
conduct  their  squads  in  double  time  to  their  places  abreast  of  the 
leading  squad  of  the  section . 

The  formation  in  Line  of  squad  columns  may  be  combined  with 
line  of  skirmishers  by  appropriate  commands;  example:  1.  First 
Section,  as  skirmishers,  2.  Second  Section,  squad  columns,  3. 
MABCH. 

Distance  between  men  in  squad  columns  is  such  as  will  permit 
ease  in  marching. 

1634.  Section  columns  are  sections  in  column  of  twos;  the  sec- 
tions are  disposed  with  reference  to  each  other  abreast,  in  column 
with  distance  between  sections,  in  echelon,  or  other  formation 
required  by  the  terrain  or  available  cover,  as  directed  by  the  pla- 
toon leader.  When  section  or  squad  colimms  are  formed  in  echelon 
or  other  irre^lar  formation,  they  regulate  their  march  on  the  most 
advanced  unit. 

Section  colmnns  may  be  formed  from  close-order  formation  by 
forming  column  of  twos  in  accordance  with  tiie  principles  of  close 
order  and  disposing  the  sections  in  such  manner  as  tne  situation 
may  require.  If  the  sections  are  to  be  disposed  abreast,  the  pla- 
toon should  be  formed  in  line  of  sections  as  described  in  paragraphs 
1607  and  1608.  Easy  marching  distances  between  men  in  section 
columns  are  maintained. 

1635.  Being  in  skirmish  line,  to  form  line  of  squad  columns: 
1.  Squad  columns,  2.  MABCH. 
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Each  squad  leader  moves  to  the  front;  the  members  of  each  SG[uad 
oblique  at  a  run  toward  their  squad  leader  and  follow  him  in  single 
file  at  easy  marching  distances. 

1636.  Being  in  line  of  squad  columns,  to  form  line  of  skirmishers: 
1.  As  skirmishers,  2.  MABCH. 

Each  squad  deploys,  the  skirmishers  forming  in  the  same  relative 
order  as  in  deployment  from  close-order  formation. 

1687.  Being  in  line  of  skirmishers  or  squad  columns,  to  form 
section  columns:  1.  Section  colimms,  2.  MABCH. 

Section  leaders  move  forward  in  front  of  their  sections.  Men 
move  individually  at  a  run  toward  their  section  leader  and  assemble 
by  squad  in  column  of  twos  in  his  rear,  scjuads  in  the  same  relative 
order  as  in  normal  formation  of  the  section  in  close  order,  p.  o.'s. 
at  the  head  of  their  squads. 

Section  guides  follow  in  rear  of  their  respective  sections  to  insure 
the  prompt  and  orderly  execution  of  the  advance. 

1^.  Intervals  between  skirmishers  are  increased  or  decreased 
from  or  toward  the  base  squad,  as  described  in  the  School  of  the 
Squad. 

The  Assembly. 

1689.  Being  in  skirmish  line,  to  assemble  the  platoon: 

The  platoon  leader  takes  post  at,  or  designates,  the  point  at  which 
the  platoon  is  to  assemble  and  signals:  1.  Assemble,  2.  MABCH. 

The  platoon  assembles  in  column  of  sauads,  in  the  same  relative 
order  as  in  the  normal  formation  of  the  platoon  in  close  order  (right 
in  front). 

The  leading  squad  assembles  as  prescribed  in  the  School  of  the 
S(|ujad  at  the  designated  point.  Men  of  other  squads  move  indi- 
vidually at  a  run  toward  tne  assembly  point,  p.  o.'s  placing  them- 
selves in  their  normal  position  in  column  of  squads  in  rear  of  the  p.  o. 
of  the  leading  squad,  each  squad  assembling  on  its  p.  o.  Section 
leaders,  guides,  and  runners  take  their  prescribed  posts. 

If  assembled  by  squads  or  sections  or  in  section  or  sauad  columns, 
these  are  conducted  to  the  assembly  point  and  formed  in  their  nor- 
mal relative  order  by  squad  or  section  leaders. 

Sections  may  be  assembled  by  the  command : 

1.  Sections,  assemble,  2.  MABCH. 

Executed  by  each  section  as  prescribed  for  the  platoon. 

Squads  may  be  assembled  by  the  command : 

1.  Squads,  assemble,  2.  MABCH. 

Executed  by  each  squad  as  described  in  the  School  of  the  Squad. 
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One  sectioii  or  one  or  more  squads  may  be  assembled   b^  the 
command: 
1.  (Such)  Section  (or  Sqiiad(8) ),  assemble,  2.  MABCH. 

Adyance  by  Rushes. 

1640.  Being  in  skirmiBh  line,  to  advance  by  rushes: 

The  platoon  leader  indicates  the  line  or  cover  to  be  reached,  if 
practicable,  and  commands: 

1.  By  section  (squad,  four  men,  etc.)  from  the  right  (left),  2. 
BUSH. 

The  leader  of  the  indicated  fraction  gives  the  commands: 

1.  Cease  firing,  2.  FBEPABE  TO  BTTSH.  The  men  of  the 
fraction  indicate  cease  firing,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  spring  forward  instantly,  taking  care  not  to  betray  to  the  enem^ 
by  any  movement  of  the  body  or  the  rifle  the  fact  that  a  rush  is 
about  to  take  place.  Each  man  takes  his  rifle  in  his  left  hand, 
supports  himself  on  his  right  hand,  draws  up  the  right  knee  close  to 
the  Dody  without  raising  the  trunk  from  the  erouna.  When  ready, 
the  leader  of  the  rush  commands  UP,  the  leader  and  his  men  spring 
to  their  feet  and,  running  at  top  speed,  gain  the  new  position, 
where  they  throw  themselves  on  the  ^und  and  open  fire.  The 
leader  of  the  rush  selects  the  new  line  if  it  has  not  been  previously 
designated. 

The  first  fraction  having  established  itself  on  the  new  line  the 
next  like  fraction  is  sent  forward  by  its  section  leader,  without 
further  command  of  the  platoon  leader,  and  so  on,  successively, 
until  the  entire  wave  is  on  the  line  established  by  the  nrst  rush.  The 
platoon  leader  may  direct  that  successive  fractions  execute  the 
rush  only  upon  his  signal. 

A  rear  wave  advances  to  the  position  vacated  by  the  leading  wave, 
or  remains  in  its  original  position,  or  otherwise  maneuvers  according 
to  circumstances,  as  directed  by  the  platoon  leader  or  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  section  leader. 

1641.  When  the  leading  wave  comprises  more  than  one  section 
the  rush  of  the  wave  as  a  whole  is  conducted  by  the  platoon  leader, 
as  described  for  a  section  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  platoon 
leader  leads  the  rush;  section  leaders  lead  their  respective  sections. 
In  order  to  obtain  full  advantage  of  the  effect  of  surprise,  the  frac- 
tion initiating  the  rush  should  be  as  large  as  possible. 
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Advance  by  Infiltration. 

1642.  Being  in  skirmish  line,  to  cross  open,  fire-swept  areas  by 
independent  advances  of  individuals  or  squads. 

The  platoon  leader  commands: 

1.  On  (such  line,  e.  g.,  crest,  hedge,  road,  etc.),  2.  BE-FOBM. 

Each  squad  leader  decides  on  the  best  method  of  reaching  the 
designatea  line,  whether  by  leading  the  squad  as  a  whole  along  a 
covered  route  or  by  men  working  their  way  forward  individually. 

The  platoon  leader  must  recover  control  over  his  platoon  at  the 
designated  position  before  attempting  a  further  advance. 

This  method  of  advance  finds  especial  application  at  long  range 
or  when  the  source  of  hostile  fire  can  not  be  discovered  and  beaten 

down.  

FIRE. 

1648.  Ordinarily  pieces  are  loaded  and  extra  ammunition  is 
issued  before  the  platoon  deploys  for  combat. 

In  close  order,  the  platoon  executes  the  firings  at  the  command  of 
the  platoon  leader,  who  posts  himself  in  rear  of  the  center  of  the 
platoon. 

Usually  the  firings  in  close  order  consist  of  saluting  volleys  only. 

1644.  When  the  platoon  is  deployed,  the  men  execute  me  firmgs 
at  the  conmiand  of  the  platoon  leader  as  long  as  this  is  possible; 
when  the  platoon  is  deployed  over  an  extensive  front  with  both 
sections  in  the  first  line,  firings  will  ordinarily  be  executed  at  the 
command  of  section  leaders.  They  give  such  commands  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  platoon  leader's  directions,  and  from 
time  to  time  add  such  further  commands  as  are  neces«ury  to  con- 
tinue, correct,  and  control  the  fire  ordered. 

1646.  The  voice  is  frequently  inadequate  for  giving  conunands 
during  fire  and  must  be  replaced  by  signals  of  such  character  that 
proper  fire  control  is  assured.  To  attract  attention,  signals  must 
often  be  preceded  by  the  whistle  signal  ^short  blast).  A  fraction 
of  the  firing  line  about  to  rush  should  avoia  using  the  whistle  signal 
as  an  aid  to  cease  firing.  Officers  and  men  bemnd  the  firing  line 
can  not  ordinarily  move  freely  along  the  Une,  but  must  depend  on 
mutual  watchfulness  and  the  proper  use  of  the  prescribed  signals. 
All  should  post  themselves  so  as  to  see  their  inunediate  superiors 
and  subordinates.  Squad  leaders,  and  when  necessary  the  skir- 
mishers, transmit  orders  along  the  skirmish  line  by  word  of  mouth, 
stating  the  source  of  the  order. 
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1646.  Runners  or  other  designated  observers  assist  the  platoon 
leader  by  observing  the  enemy,  the  target,  and  the  fire  effect,  by 
transmitting  commands  or  signals,  and  by  watching  for  signals. 

Ranges. 

1647.  For  convenience  of  reference,  ranges  are  classified  as  follows: 
0  to  600  yards,  close  range, 

600  to  1,200  yards,  mid  range, 
1,200  to  2,000  yards,  long  range, 
2,000  yards  and  over,  distant  range. 

1648.  During  an  advance,  it  is  ordinsuily  impracticable  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  rifle  fire  from  observation  of  the  strike  of  the  bul- 
lets, and  to  correct  the  imavoidable  errors  in  range  estimation  at 
mid  and  lonp;  ranges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close  ^uping  of  the 
fire  of  machine  guns  makes  x)racticable  the  observation  and  correc- 
tion of  their  fire.  Fire  at  mid  and  long  ranges  during  an  advance 
should  therefore  be  reserved  to  the  machine  guns,  except  where 
especially  favorable  targets  such  as  bodies  of  hostile  troox>s  in  close 
order  offer  themselves. 

On  the  defensive,  more  accurate  knowledge  of  ranges  will  permit 
of  effective  rifle  fire  at  mid  ranges. 

Classes  of  Fire. 

1649.  Volley  fire  has  limited  application.  In  defense,  it  may  be 
used  in  the  early  stages  of  the  action,  if  the  enemy  presents  a  large 
compact  target.  It  may  be  used  by  troops  executing  fire  of  position. 
When  the  ground  near  the  target  is  sucii  that  the  strike  of  bullets 
can  be  seen  from  the  firing  line,  rangiag  volleys  may  be  used  to  cor- 
rect the  sight  setting. 

In  combat,  volley  firing  is  executed  habitually  by  platoon  or 
section. 

1660.  Fire  at  will  is  the  class  of  fire  normally  employed  in  attack 
and  defense. 

1661.  Clip  fire  has  limited  application.  It  is  principally  used: 
(1)  In  the  early  stages  of  combat,  to  steady  the  men  by  habituating 
them  to  brief  pauses  in  firing;  (2)  to  produce  a  short  burst  of  fire. 

The  Target 

1662.  Where  practicable,  the  company  commander  distributes 
the  objective  among  his  platoons  at  the  initial  firing  position .    Other- 
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wise,  each  i)latooii  leader  takes  as  his  target  that  part  of  the  com- 
pany objectiye  which  corresponds  to  his  position  in  the  company. 
1658.  The  platoon  will,  however,  be  able  to  limit  its  fire  to  its 
assigned  objective  in  rare  cases.  Inequality  in  the  advance  of 
different  units  will  expose  the  flanks  of  advanced  elements  to  en- 
filade fire.  Points  of  resistance  on  the  flanks  must  be  dealt  witli  by 
the  flank  elements,  particularly  the  automatic  rifles,  and  by  imits 
from  the  second  wave .  Mutual  support  of  adjacent  platoons  will  also 
require  fire  on  objectives  of  other  imits.  Wherever  practicable, 
the  platoon  leader  will  assign  such  objectives  to  flank  elements  of 
his  platoon  or  to  imits  of  the  second  wave;  when  necessary,  squad  or 
section  leaders  act  on  their  own  initiative. 

Fire  ControL 

1654.  The  platoon  leader  selecte  the  target,  announces  the  range, 
and  gives  the  commands  for  opening  fire  as  long  as  this  is  possible  in 
combat.  When  the  ability  of  the  platoon  leader  to  control  the  fire 
of  his  platoon  ceases,  section  and  squad  leaders  control  the  fire  of 
their  units  on  their  own  initiative. 

1655.  As  long  as  the  platoon  leader  retains  power  to  control  the 
fire  of  his  platoon,  it  is  the  duty  of  section  lexers  to  observe  the 
target  and  remain  on  the  alert  for  the  platoon  leaders  commands  or 
signals;  they  observe  and  regulate  the  rate  of  fire.  Section  guides 
watch  the  firing  line  and  cneck  every  breach  of  fire  discipline. 
Squad  leaders  transmit  commands  and  signals,  when  necessary, 
observe  the  conduct  of  their  squads,  assist  in  enforcing  fire  disci- 
pline, and  participate  in  the  firing. 

Fire  control  implies  the  ability  to  open  simultaneous  fire,  to  stop 
firing,  change  the  sight  setting  and  target,  and  resume  a  well-directed 
fire. 

Fire  Discipline. 

1656.  Fire  discipline  implies  the  exact  execution  of  orders  and 
careful  observance  of  instructions  relative  to  the  use  of  the  rifle  and 
to  conduct  in  action.  It  implies  care  in  sight  setting,  aim,  trigger 
squeeze,  constant  observation  of  the  enemy,  close  attention  to  me 
leader,  independent  increase  in  the  rate  of  fire  when  the  target 
becomes  more  favorable,  cessation  of  fire  when  the  enemy  disappears, 
and  economy  in  ammunition.  It  also  implies  that  when  the  fire 
control  of  leaders  becomes  impracticable,  each  man  will  act  on  his 
own  initiative  and  select  sight  setting  and  target  independently. 
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To  stimulate  the  initiative  of  the  skmnishers,  frequent  exercises 
in  which  leaders  are  lacking  should  be  carried  out. 

1667.  In  an  advance  by  rushes,  leaders  of  troops  in  firing  pofiltion& 
are  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  heavy  fire  to  cover  the  advance 
of  each  rushii^  fraction.  Troops  are  trained  to  change  slightly  the 
direction  of  fire  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  flanks  of  the  advanced 
portions  of  the  firing  line. 

1668.  In  defense,  when  the  target  disappears  behind  cover,  pla- 
toon leaders  suspend  fire,  prepare  their  platoons  to  fire  upon  the 
point  where  it  is  expected  to  reappear,  and  greet  its  reappearance 
instantly  with  vigorous  fire. 

Sec.  IV.— SCHOOL  OP  THE  COMPANY. 

1669.  From  the  viewpoint  of  training,  the  c.  c.  is  the  most  un-^ 

Sortant  commander  of  the  arm  upon  which  the  decision  in  battle 
epends — the  infantry.  It  is  his  task  to  develop  in  his  men  patriot- 
ism, soldierly  virtues,  and  the  desire  to  close  with  the  enemy.  He 
must  make  his  men  efficient  fighters,  and  his  platoon  leaders  and 
p.  o.'s.  capable  and  aggressive  leaders. 

1660.  The  c.  c,  is  responsible  for  the  theroretical  and  practical 
instruction  of  his  officers  and  p.  o.'s,  not  only  in  the  duties  of 
their  respective  grades,  but  in  those  of  the  next  higher  grades. 

He  must  be  careful  not  to  curtail  the  initiative  of  his  subordinates 
by  unnecessary  interference.  In  general,  while  giving  them 
thorough  instruction  in  the  methods  of  training  and  conmiand,  he 
should  accord  them  the  same  degree  of  initiative  in  the  performance 
of  tasks  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  give  them  in  the  execution  of 
combat  missions. 

1661.  The  company  at  full  strength  comrases  four  platoons  of  six 
squads  each  and  company  headquarters.  This  orgsmization  will  be 
maintained  until  the  number  of  complete  squads  in  the  company 
falls  below  twelve.  A  company  of  less  than  twelve  and  more  than 
eijght  squads  will  be  organized  into  three  platoons;  one  of  less  than 
nine  and  more  than  five  squads  into  two  platoons.  Within  these 
limits  the  permanency  of  platoons  will  be  maintained  and  transfers 
of  personnel  between  platoons  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  administration  of  the  interior  economy  of  the  company  will 
be  based  upon  platoon  and  squad  orgaization. 

1662.  The  formations  of  the  company  are :  Line,  column  of  platoons- 
(at  full  distance  or  in  close  column),  line  of  platoons  (at  full  or  close 
intervals),  and  column  of  squads.    Of  these  formations  the  first  two- 
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are  assembly,  ceremonial,  and  drill  formations;  they  have  no  appli- 
cation to  field  service  or  deployments.  In  close-order  drill,  the 
formation  in  line  is  exceptional ;  column  of  platoons  will  be  habitually 
employed  for  drilling  troops  in  marching  in  line.  The  column  of 
squads  and  line  of  platoons  (modified  according  to  conditions)  are 
employed  on  the  march,  in  the  advance  into  action,  and  in  deploy- 
ments for  attack  or  defense. 

1663.  The  company  assembles  in  formation,  in  line  or  close  column 
of  platoons,  as  directed  by  the  c.  c.  or  higher  commanders  (Figs.  134 
and  135). 

1664.  At  the  formation  of  the  company  in  line,  the  platoons  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  right  to  left,  and  these  designations 
do  not  change. 

For  convenience  in  giving  commands  and  for  reference  the  desig- 
nations, right,  center,  left,  when  in  line,  and  leading,  center,  rear, 
when  in  column,  are  applied  to  platoons.  These  designations  apply 
to  the  actual  right,  left,  center,  nead,  or  rear,  in  whatever  direction 
the  company  may  be  facing.  The  center  platoon  is  the  actual  center 
or  right  center  platoon  of  the  company.  The  designation  *' So-and- 
so's    platoon  may  also  be  used. 

1665.  Junior  officers  are  assigned  as  follows: 
The  senior,  second  in  command. 

2d  senior,  commanding  first  platoon. 

3d  senior,  commanding  fourth  platoon. 

4th  senior,  commanding  secona  platoon. 

The  junior,  commanding  third  platoon. 

The  lourth  senior  duty  p.  o.'s  are  assigned  as  assistants  to  platoon 
leaders,  one  with  each  platoon,  and  are  designated  as  platoon  p.  o.'s. 
The  next  in  rank  are  assigned  as  guides,  two  to  each  platoon;  in 
section  movements  and  in  extended  order  they  command  sections. 

The  c.  p.  o.,  supply  p.  o.,  and  mess  p.  o.  are  not  assigned  as  guides. 

1666.  The  company  headquarters  detachment  is  formed  by  the 
senior  petty  officer  or  enlisted  man  present,  in  the  position  shown  in 
the  plates.  For  purposes  of  instruction  members  oi  the  detachment 
may  be  attached  to  a  platoon  and  with  the  platoon  runners  tempora- 
rily organized  into  an  extra  squad .  Such  attadhment  must  not  affect 
the  permanent  squad  orgainzation  of  the  platoon. 

1667.  A  company  of  less  than  six  squads  is  led  by  the  c.  c.  as  a 
single  platoon,  but  retains  the  designation  of  company.  The  junior 
officers  and  first  p.  o.  command  sections  or  assist  in  fire  control;  the 
other  p.  o.'s.  place  themselves  in  the  firing  line  as  skirmishers. 
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CLOSE  ORDER. 
Rules. 

1668.  Platoon  leaders  repeat  such  preparatory  commands  as  ar^  to- 
be  immediately  executed  by  their  platoons,  as  forward,  squads  right, 
etc.;  the  men  execute  the  conmiands  march,  halt,  etc.,  if  applying^ 
to  their  platoons,  when  given  by  the  c.  c.  In  movements  executed 
in  route  step  or  at  ease  the  platoon  leaders  repeat  the  conmiand  of 
execution,  if  necessary.  Platoon  leaders  do  not  repeat  the  c.  c's. 
commands  in  executing  the  manual  of  arms,  nor  those  commands 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  execution  of  a  movement  by  their 
platoons,  as  column  of  squads,  first  platoon,  squads  right,  etc.  In 
giving  commands  or  cautions,  platoon  leaders  may  prefix  the  num- 
bers of  their  platoons,  as  first  platoon,  HALT ;  second  platoon,  squads, 
right,  etc. 

1669.  At  the  conmiand  guide  center  (right  or  left),  platoon  leaders 
command:  Guide  right  or  left,  according  to  the  positions  of  their 
platoons.  Guide  center  designates  the  left  guide  of  the  center 
platoon. 

1670.  When  the  platoons  are  to  be  dressed,  platoon  leaders  place 
themselves  on  that  flank  toward  which  the  dress  is  to  be  made  a& 
follows: 

The  company  in  line:  Beside  the  guide  (or  the  flank  file  of  l^e 
front  rank,  if  the  guide  is  not  in  line)  and  facing  to  the  front. 

The  company  in  column  of  platoons:  Two  paces  from  the  guide, 
in  prolongation  of  and  facing  down  the  line. 

Kach  platoon  leader,  aJter  dressing  his  platoon,  commands:: 
FRONT,  and  takes  his  post. 

The  company  being  in  line  and  unless  otherwise  prescribed,  at 
the  platoon  leader's  command  dress,  or  at  the  command  halt,  when 
it  is  prescribed  that  the  platoon  shall  dress,  the  guide  on  the  flank 
away  from  the  point  of  rest,  with  his  piece  at  right  shoulder,  dressea 
promptly  on  the  platoon  leader  and  the  platoon  beyond.  During 
the  oress,  he  moves,  if  necessary,  to  the  right  and  left  only;  the 
platoon  leader  dresses  the  platoon  on  the  line  thus  established. 
The  guide  takes  the  position  of  order  arms  at  the  command  front. 

1671.  The  company  executes  the  halt,  rests,  facings,  steps,  and 
marchings,  manual  of  arms,  resumes  attention,  kneels,  lies  down, 
rises,  stacks  and  takes  arms,  as  explained  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Recruit  and  Squad,  substituting  in  the  commands  company  for 
squad. 
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The  company  executes  squads  right  (left),  squads  right  (left) 
about,  route  step  and  at  ease,  and  obliques,  and  resumes  the  direct 
march  as  explained  in  the  School  of  the  Platoon. 

1672.  The  company  in  column  of  squads,  twos,  or  files  changes 
direction,  in  column  of  squads,  forms  column  of  twos  or  files  and 
re-forms  columns  of  twos  or  squads,  as  explained  in  the  School  of  the 
Platoon. 

1673.  When  the  formation  admits  of  the  simultaneous  execution 
by  platoons  of  movements  in  the  School  of  the  Platoon,  the  c.  c. 
may  cause  such  movement  to  be  executed  by  prefixing,  when  nec- 
cessary,  platoons  to  the  commands  prescribed  therein:  asl.  Platoons, 
right  firont  into  line,  2.  MABCH.  To  com{>lete  such  simultaneous 
movements,  the  commands  halt  or  march,  if  })rescribed,  are  given 
by  the  c.  c.  The  command  front,  when  prescribed,  is  given  by  the 
platoon  leaders. 

1674.  The  comi>any  as  a  unit  executes  the  loadings  and  firings 
only  in  firing  saluting  volleys.  The  commands  are  as  for  the  platoon, 
substituting  company  for  platoon.  At  the  first  command  for  loading, 
platoon  lesSers  take  post  in  rear  of  the  center  of  their  respective 
platoons.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  firing,  they  resume  their  posts 
in  line. 

On  other  occasions,  when  firing  in  close  order  is  neces^ury,  it  is 
executed  by  platoons  or  other  subdivisions  under  instructions  from 
the  company  commander. 

To  Form  the  Company. 

1676.  The  company  c.  p.  o.  takes  x>osition  6  paces  in  front  of  the 
point  where  the  center  of  the  company  is  to  be,  faces  it,  and  com- 
mands: FALL  IN. 

The  right  guide  of  the  first  platoon  places  himself,  facing  to  the 
front,  where  the  right  of  the  platoon  is  to  rest,  and  at  such  point  that 
the  center  of  the  company  or  the  leading  platoon  will  be  6  paces 
from  and  opposite  the  company  c.p.  o.;  ri^ht  guides  of  other  platoons 
place  themselves  successively  at  prescribed  interval;  or  distance 
from  the  right  guide  of  the  first  platoon;  platoon  p.  o's.  take  post  3 
paces  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  center  of  their  platoons  will  be; 
the  platoons  form  in  their  proper  places,  superintended  by  tJie 
platoon  p.  o's.  and  guides.    (See  plates.) 

The  platoon  p.  o's.  then  command:  BEPOBT.  Remaining  in 
position  at  the  order,  the  squad  leaders,  in  succession  from  the  right, 
in  each  platoon,  salute  and  report:  **A11  present;"  or  " —  absent." 
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The  platoon  p.  o's.  do  not  return  the  salute  of  the  squad  leaders; 
they  then  command:  1.  Inspection,  2.  ABMS,  3.  Order,  4.  ABMS, 
face  about,  and  at  the  command  report,  given  by  company  c.  p.  o., 
salute  company  c.  p.  o.  and  beginning  with  the  first  platoon,  suc- 
cessively report:  ''(first,  second,  etc.,)  Platoon,  present  or  accounted 
for,''  or  the  number  of  liie  unauthorized  absentees. 

All  platoons  and  the  headquarters  detachment,  having  reported, 
the  company  c.  p.  o.  commands:  POSTS,  and  the  platoon  p.  o/s. 
take  posts.  The  company  c.  p.  o.  then  faces  about,  salutes  the  c.  c, 
and  reports:  ''Sir,  all  present  or  accounted  for,"  or,  "Sir,  —  men 
are  absent,"  and  without  command  takes  his  post. 

The  company  c.  p.  o.  returns  the  salute  of  the  platoon  petty  officers. 

If  the  platoons  can  not  be  formed  by  squads,  the  platoon  p.  o. 
commands:  1.  Inspection,  2.  ABMS,  3.  Bight  shoulder,  4.  ABMS, 
and  calls  the  roll.  Each  man,  as  his  name  is  called,  answers  here 
and  executes  order  arms.  The  platoon  p.  o.  then  effects  the  divis- 
ion into  squads  and  reports  the  platoon  as  prescribed  above. 

The  c.  c.  places  himself  12  paces  in  front  of  the  center  of,  and 
facing,  the  company  or  the  leading  platoon  in  time  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  company  c.  p.  o.,  whose  salute  he  returns. 

The  platoon  leaders  take  their  posts  when  the  company  c.  p.  o  has 
reported. 

The  p.  o.  or  enlisted  man  in  charge  of  the  company  head- 
quarters detachment  forms  the  detachment  and  reports  as  prescribed 
for  the  platoon  petty  officers. 

The  company,  not  under  arms,  is  formed  in  like  manner,  omitting 
reference  to  arms. 

To  Dismiss  the  Company. 

1676.  Being  in  line  or  close  column  at  a  halt,  the  c.  c.  directs  the 
c.  p.  o.:  Dismiss  the  company.  The  officers  fall  out;  the  c.  p.  o. 
moves  6  paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  company  or  the  leading 
platoon,  salutes,  faces  toward  the  company,  and  conunands:  1.  lH' 
spection,  2.  ABMS,  3.  Port,  4.  ABMS,  5.  DISMISSED. 

The  c.  c.  returns  the  salute  of  the  chief  petty  officer. 

Dismissal  may  also  take  place  by  directions  to  the  platoon  leaders; 
the  c.  c.  commands:  Dismiss  your  platoons.  Each  platoon  is  then 
dismissed  as  described  for  the  company,  the  platoon  p.  o.  performing 
the  duties  described  for  the  c.  p.  o.  Iiie  headquarters  detadiment 
is  dismissed  by  its  leader. 
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To  Rectify  the  Alignment 

1677.  Being  in  line  at  a  halt,  to  align  the  company:  1.  Center 
(right  or  left),  2.  DBBSS. 

The  platoon  leaders  drees  their  platoons  successively  toward  the 
center  (right  or  left)  guide  of  the  company,  each  as  soon  as  the  pla- 
toon leader  next  toward  the  indicated  guide  commands:  Front. 
The  platoon  leaders  of  the  center  platoons  (if  the  dress  is  center) 
dress  them  without  waiting  for  each  other. 

1678.  To  give  the  company  a  new  alignment:  1.  Guides  center 
(right  or  left)  platoon  on  the  line,  2.  Guides  on  the  line,  3.  Center 
(right  or  left),  4.  DBESS,  5.  Guides,  6.  POSTS. 

At  the  first  command,  the  designated  guides  place  themselves 
on  the  line  facing  the  center  (right  or  left).  The  company  com- 
mander establishes  them  in  the  direction  he  wishes  to  give  the 
company. 

At  the  second  conunand,  the  guides  of  the  other  platoons  take 
post,  facing  the  center  (right  or  left),  so  as  to  prolong  the  liue. 

At  the  command  dress,  each  platoon  leader  dresses  his  platoon  to 
the  flank  toward  which  the  ^des  of  his  platoon  face. 

At  the  conunand  posts,  given  when  all  platoons  have  completed 
the  dress,  the  guides  return  to  their  posts. 

To  Rectify  the  Column. 

1679.  Being  in  column  of  platoons  or  in  close  column,  at  a  halt,  if 
the  guides  do  not  cover  or  have  not  their  proper  distances,  and  it  is 
desired  to  correct  them,  the  company  commander  commands: 
1.  Bight  (left),  2.  DRESS. 

Leaders  of  platoons  in  rear  of  the  leading  platoon  place  their  right 
guides  so  as  to  cover  at  the  proper  distance;  each  platoon  leader 
aligns  his  platoon  to  the  right  and  commands:  FRONT. 

On  Right  (Left)  into  Line. 

1680.  Being  in  column  of  squads  or  platoons:  1.  On  right  (left) 
into  line,  2.  MARCH,  3.  Company,  4.  HALT. 

Being  in  column  of  squads:  At  the  first  command,  the  leader  of 
the  leading  platoon  commands:  Squads  right.  If  at  a  halt,  each 
platoon  leader  in  rear  commands:  Forward.  At  the  second  com- 
mand, the  leading  platoon  marches  in  line  to  the  right;  the  platoons 
in  rear  continue  to  march  to  the  front  and  form  successively  on  the 
left,  each,  when  opposite  its  place,  being  marched  in  line  to  the  right. 
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Tlie  fourth  command  is  given  when  the  leading  platoon  has 
advanced  the  desired  distance  in  the  new  direction ;  it  nalts  and  is 
dressed  to  the  right  by  its  leader.  The  others  complete  the  move- 
ment, each  being  halted  1  pace  in  rear  of  the  line  established  by  the 
leading  platoon,  and  then  dressed  to  the  right. 

Being  in  column  of  platoons:  At  the  first  command,  the  leader  of 
the  leading  platoon  commands:  Bight  turn.  If  at  a  halt,  each  pla- 
toon leader  in  rear  commands:  Forward.  Each  of  the  platoon 
leaders  in  rear  of  the  leading  platoon  gives  the  command:  1.  Bight 
tarn;  in  time  to  add,  2.  MABCH,  when  his  platoon  arrives  oppo- 
site the  right  of  its  place  in  line. 

The  fourth  command  is  given  and  the  movement  completed  as 
explained  above. 

Whether  executed  from  column  of  squads  or  column  of  platoons, 
each  platoon  leader  places  himself  so  as  to  march  beside  the  right 
guide  after  his  platoon  forms  line  or  changes  direction  to  the  right. 

If  executed  in  double  time,  the  leading  platoon  marches  in  double 
time  until  halted. 

Front  into  Line. 

1681.  Being  in  column  of  squads  or  platoons:  1.  Bight  (Left) 
front  into  line,  2.  MABCH. 

Being  in  column  of  squads:  At  the  first  command,  the  leader  of 
the  leading  platoon  commands:  Column  right;  the  leaders  of 
platoons  in  rear,  column  half  right.  At  the  second  conmiand,  the 
leading  platoon  executes  column  right,  and  as  the  last  squad  com- 
pletes the  change  of  direction,  is  formed  in  line  to  the  left,  halted, 
and  dressed  to  the  left.  Each  of  the  platoons  in  rear  is  conducted 
by  the  most  convenient  route  to  the  rear  of  the  right  of  the  preceding 
])latoon,  thence  to  the  right,  parallel  to  and  1  pace  in  rear  of  the  new 
line;  when  opposite  its  place,  it  is  formed  in  line  to  the  left,  halted, 
and  dressed  to  the  left. 

Being  in  column  of  platoons:  If  marching,  the  leader  of  the  lead- 
ing platoon  gives  the  necessary  conmiands  to  halt  his  platoon  at  the 
second  command;  if  at  a  halt,  the  leading  platoon  stands  fast.  At 
the  first  command,  the  leader  of  each  platoon  in  rear  commands: 
Squads  right,  or  Bight  by  sqiiads,  and  after  the  second  command 
conducts  his  platoon  by  the  most  convenient  route  to  its  place  in 
line,  as  described  above. 
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Whether  executed  from  column  of  squads  or  column  of  platoons, 
each  platoon  leader  halts  when  opposite  or  at  the  point  where  the 
left  of  his  platoon  is  to  rest. 

To  Form  Oohimn  of  Platoons  Successiyely  to  the  Right  or  Left. 

1682.  Being  in  column  of  squads:  1.  Column  of  platoons,  First 
(Fourth)  Platoon,  squads  right  (left),  2.  MARCH. 

The  leading  platoon  executes  squads  right  and  moves  forward. 
The  other  platoons  move  forward  in  column  of  squads  and  succes- 
sively march  in  line  to  the  right  on  the  same  ground  as  the  leading 
platoon  and  in  such  manner  tnat  the  guide  covers  the  guide  of  the 
preceding  platoon. 

To  Form  Column  of  Squads  Successively  to  the  Right  or  Left. 

1683.  Being  in  column  of  platoons:  1.  Column  of  squads,  First 
(Fourth)  Platoon,  squads  right  (left) ,  2 .  MARCH . 

The  leading  platoon  executes  squads  right  and  moves  forward. 
The  other  platoons  move  forward  in  column  of  platoons  and  suc- 
cessively march  in  column  of  squads  to  the  right  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  leading  platoon. 

To  Change  Direction. 

1684.  Being  in  column  of  platoons  or  close  column:  1.  Column 
right  (left),  2.  MARCH. 

The  leader  of  the  leading  platoon  commands:  Right  turn. 

The  leading  platoon  turns  to  the  right  on  moving  pivot,  the  platoon 
leader  adding:  1.  Forward,  2.  MARCH,  upon  its  completion. 

The  other  platoons  march  squarely  up  to  the  turning  point;  each 
changes  direction  by  the  same  commands  and  means  as  the  first  and 
in  such  manner  that  the  guide  covers  the  guide  of  the  preceding 
platoon. 

1685.  Being  in  line  of  platoons  or  close  line:  1.  Company  right 
(left),  2.  MARCH,  3.  Company,  4.  HALT. 

The  right  platoon  changes  direction  to  the  right;  the  other  platoons 
are  conducted  by  the  shortest  line  to  their  places  abreast  of  me  first. 

The  fourth  command  is  given  when  the  right  platoon  has  ad- 
vanced the  desired  distance  in  the  new  direction;  that  platoon  halts; 
the  others  halt  successively  upon  arriving  on  the  line. 

1686.  Being  in  column  of  squads,  the  company  changes  direction 
by  the  same  commands  and  in  the  manner  prescrioed  for  the  platoon. 
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Mass  Formations. 

1687.  Being  in  line  of  platoons:  1.  Close  on  First  (Fourth)  Pla- 
toon, 2.  MABCH,  3.  Company,  4.  HALT. 

At  second  command,  the  indicated  platoon  moves  straight  to  the 
front  or  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  c.  c. ;  it  halts  at  the  fourth 
command.  The  other  platoons  are  conducted  toward  it  and  suc- 
cessively halted  in  close  line  (Plate  p). 

Being  in  line  or  in  column  of  platoons:  1.  Close  on  First  (Fourth) 
Platoon,  2.  MABCH. 

At  the  second  command,  the  indicated  platoon  halts  or  stands 
fast.  The  other  platoons  are  conducted  toward  it  and  are  halted 
successively  in  close  column  in  its  rear  (fig.  135). 

In  close  coliunn  formed  from  line  on  the  right  platoon,  the  left 
guides  cover;  formed  on  the  left  platoon,  right  guides  cover.  If 
formed  from  column  of  platoons,  the  guide  remams  as  before  the 
formation. 

Being  in  column  of  squads:  1.  Line  of  platoons,  (so  many  paces), 
2.  Bight  (left),  3.  MABCH,  4.  Company,  5.  HALT. 

At  the  third  command j  the  leading  platoon  moves  strai^t  to  the 
front  or  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  c.  c. ;  it  halts  at  the  fifth 
command.  The  other  platoons  are  conducted  in  column  of  squads 
on  the  indicated  flank  and  halted  successively  at  the  prescribed 
interval  abreast  of  the  leading  platoon.  To  form  close  line,  an 
interval  of  seven  paces  is  designated.  If  no  interval  be  designated, 
the  platoons  form  at  intervals  of  platoon  frontage  plus  five  paces. 

To  Extend  the  Mass. 

1688.  Being  in  dose  colimm:  1.  Extend  on  First  (Fourth)  Pla- 
toon, 2.  MABCH. 

At  the  second  command,  the  leading  platoon  moves  straight  to  the 
front.  The  other  platoons  halt  or  stand  fast  and  successively  move 
forward  in  time  to  follow  at  full  distance. 

The  extension  is  made  on  the  rear  platoon  only. 

Close  colmnn  is  not  extended  in  double  time. 

Being,  in  close  line:  1.  Extend  on  First  (Fourth)  Platoon,  2. 
MABCH,  3.  Company,  4.  HALT. 

At  the  second  command,  the  indicated  platoon  moves  straight  to 
the  front  or  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  c.  c;  it  halts  at  the 
fourth  command. 
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Each  of  the  other  pbitoonB  is  conducted  away  from  the  indicated 
platoon  and  is  halted  in  its  proper  order  in  line  of  platoons  abreast 
of  the  indicated  platoon. 

For  special  purposes,  close  column  or  close  line  may  be  formed 
or  extended  at  other  than  normal  distance  or  interval  by  designating 
the  distance  or  interval  (so  many  paces)  after  the  preparatory  com- 
mand for  closing  or  extending. 

1689.  Being  m  close  colimm:  1.  Bight  (left)  front  into  line,  2. 
MARCH.    Executed  as  from  column  of  platoons. 

1689^.  Being  in  close  column:  1.  Column  of  squads,  First  (Foiirfh) 
Platoon,  squads  right  (left),  2.  MARCH. 

The  designated  platoon  marches  in  column  of  squads  to  the  ri^ht. 
Each  of  the  other  platoons  executes  the  same  movement  in  time 
to  follow  the  preceding  platoon  in  colimin. 

1690.  Being  in  close  iinei  1.  Column  of  squads,  First  (Fourth) 
Platoon,  forward,  2.  MARCH. 

The  designated  platoon  moves  forward.  The  other  platoons 
(halting  if  in  march)  successively  take  up  the  march  and  follow  in 
column. 

Route  Step  an4  At  Ease. 

1691.  The  company  marches  in  route  step  and  at  ease  as  prescribed 
in  the  School  of  the  Platoon.  When  marching  in  column  oi  platoons, 
the  guides  maintain  the  trace  and  distance.  In  route  marches,  file 
closers  march  at  the  head,  or  in  rear,  of  their  platoons  or  the  com- 
pany. 

Assembly. 

1692.  The  company  being  wholly  or  partially  deployed,  or  the 
platoons  bein^  separated :  1.  Assemble,  2.  MARCH. 

The  c.  c.  places  himself  opposite  to  or  designates  the  element  or 
point  on  which  the  company  is  to  assemble.  Platoons  are  assem- 
bled and  marched  to  the  indicated  point.  As  the  platoons  arrive, 
the  c.  c.  indicates  the  formation  to  be  taken. 

Sec.  v.— THE  BATTALION. 

1693.  The  battalion  being  purely  a  tactical  unit,  thebn.  c.  duties 
are  primarily  those  of  an  instructor  in  tactics  and  of  a  tactical  com- 
mander. He  is  responsible  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  training 
of  the  battalion.  He  supervises  the  training  of  the  companies  of  the 
battalion  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  thoroughness  and  uniformity 
of  their  instruction. 
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In  the  instruction  of  the  battalion  as  a  whole,  his  efforts  will  be 
directed  chiefly  to  the  development  of  tactical  efficiency,  devoting 
only  such  time  to  the  mechanism  of  drill  and  to  the  ceremonies  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  insure  precision,  smartness,  and  proper 
control. 

1694.  The  formations  of  the  battalion  (fig.  136)  are:  line  (compa- 
nies in  line),  line  of  close  columns  ^companies  in  close  column), 
close  column  (companies  in  close  colmnn),  close  line  (companies 
in  close  Une),  column  of  close  Unes  (companies  in  close  line),  and 
column  of  squads. 

The  column  of  squads  is  the  only  formation  that  has  any  applica- 
tion in  campaign.  It  is  extended  for  approach  march  or  combat 
in  the  formation  required  by  the  situation. 

The  formation  in  line  is  employed  only  for  ceremonies  in  which 
a  single  battalion  participates. 

For  ceremonies  involvmg  two  or  more  battalions,  the  battalion  is 
formed  in  line  of  close  columns,  close  column,  close  line,  or  column 
of  close  lines. 

1695.  The  companies  are  generally  arranged  from  right  to  left 
according  to  the  rank  of  thenr  commanding  officers.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  companies  may  be  varied  by  me  bn.  c.  or  higher  com- 
manders. 

After  the  battalion  is  formed,  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  the 
relative  Order  of  the  companies. 

1696.  In  whatever  direction  the  battalion  faces,  the  companies 
are  designated  numerically  from  right  to  left  in  line,  and  from 
head  to  rear  in  column,  first  company,  second  company,  etc. 

The  terms  right  and  left  apply  to  actual  right  and  left  as  the  line 
faces;  if  the  about  by  squads  be  executed  when  in  line,  the  right 
company  becomes  the  left  company  and  the  right  center  becomes 
the  left  center  company. 

The  designation,  center  company,  indicates  the  right  center 
or  the  actusLl  center  company  according  as  the  number  of  companies 
is  even  or  odd. 

1697.  The  band  and  other  special  units,  when  attached  to  the 
battalion,  take  the  same  post  wiih  respect  to  it  as  if  it  were  the 
nearest  battalion  shown  in  Figure  137. 

1698.  The  bn.  c.  either  gives  his  commands  or  orders  orally,  by 
bugle,  or  by  signal,  or  communicates  them  by  staff  officers  or 
orderlies. 

Each  c.  c.  gives  the  appropriate  commands  or  orders,  and  in 
close-order  movements,  causes  his  company  to  execute  the  necc-ssary 
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movements  at  his  command  of  execution.  Each  c.  c.  ordinarily 
moves  his  company  from  one  formation  to  another  in  column  of 
squads,  in  the  most  convenient  mannerj  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  most  direct  manner  consistent  with  cover. 

1699.  Except  at  ceremonies,  or  when  rendering  honors,  or  when 
otherwise  directed,  after  the  battalion  is  formed,  the  companies 
march  and  stand  at  ease  during  subsequent  movements. 

1700.  For  ordinary  purposes,  other  than  ceremonies,  the  battalion 
is  formed  in  column  of  squads.  For  special  reasons,  a  different 
formation  may  be  prescribed  by  the  bn.  c. 

The  adjutant  informs  the  c.  c's.  what  the  formation  is  to  be. 
The  companies  and  special  units  having  been  formed,  the  adjutant 
takes  post.  Adjutant's  call  is  sounded,  or  the  adjutant  signals 
assemble. 

If  forming  in  column  of  squads,  the  adjutant  posts  himself  so  as 
to  be  facing  the  column  when  formed,  and  6  paces  in  front  of  the 
place  .to  be  occupied  by  the  leading  guide  of  the  battalion. 

The  companies  are  halted,  at  attention,  in  coliunn  of  squads 
succesfflvely  from  the  front  in  their  proper  order  and  places.  The 
band,  if  present,  takes  its  place  when  the  leading  company  has 
halted.  Other  e^ecial  units  take  their  places  in  turn  when  the 
rear  company  has  halted. 

Each  c.  c,  when  his  company  is  in  place,  salutes  the  adjutant 
and  commands:  At  ease;  the  adjutant  returns  the  salutes.  When 
all  have  saluted,  the  adjutant  proceeds  to  the  bn.  c,  reports:  Sir, 
the  battalion  is  formed,  and  takes  his  post. 

1701.  For  battalion  ceremonies,  or  when  directed,  the  battalion 
is  formed  in  line  or  line  of  close  columns. 

The  adjutant  posts  himself  so  as  to  be  6  paces  to  the  right  of  the 
right  company,  or  leading  platoon  of  ^e  right  company,  when  the 
battalion  is  formed,  and  faces  in  the  direction  in  whidi  the  line 
is  to  extend.  Adjutant's  call  is  sounded;  the  band  plays  if  present. 
As  soon  as  the  right  company  has  been  aligned,  the  adjutant  takes 
poet  facing  the  battalion  midway  between  the  post  of  the  bn.  c. 
and  the  center  of  the  battalion. 

The  companies,  arriving  from  the  rear,  each  in  line  or  close 
column,  as  the  case  may  oe,  are  halted  on  the  line  successively 
from  right  to  left  in  their  proper  order  and  places.  Upon  halting 
each  c.  c.  commands:  1.  Bight,  2.  DBESS. 

The  band  is  posted  by  the  adjutant.  It  ceases  to  play  when 
the  left  company  has  halted. 
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The  battalion  commander  and  those  who  accompany  him  take 
post. 

When  all  parts  of  the  line  have  been  dressed,  and  officers  and  all 
others  have  reached  their  posts,  the  adjutant  commands:  1.  Present, 
2.  ABMS.  He  then  turns  about  and  reports  to  the  battalion  com- 
mander: Sir,  the  battalion  is  formed;  the  battalion  commander 
directs  the  adjutant:  Take  your  post,  Sir,  and  brings  the  battalion 
to  the  order.  The  adjutant  takes  his  post,  passing  to  the  right  of 
the  battalion  conmiander. 

To  Dismiss  the  Battalion. 

1702.  Dismiss  your  companies.  Staff  officers  and  petty  officers 
fall  out;  each  company  commander  marches  his  company  off  and 
dismisses  it. 

Movements  of  the  Battalion. 

1703.  The  column  of  squads  is  the  usual  column  of  march'.  To 
shorten  the  column,  if  conditions  permit,  a  double  column  of  squads 
may  be  used,  the  platoons  of  each  company  marching  abreast  in 
two  columns.  Preliminary  to  an  engagement,  the  battalion  or  its 
units  will  be  placed  in  the  formation  best  suited  fo"  its  subsequent 
tactical  employment. 

1704.  The  battalion  does  not  engage  in  prescribed  drills.  To 
assume  any  formation,  the  bn.  c.  indicates  to  the  c.  c.  's  the  character 
of  the  formation  desired,  the  order  of  the  companies,  and  the  point  of 
rest.  Each  company  is  conducted  by  its  c.  c.  and  is  placed  in  its 
proper  order  in  the  formation,  by  the  most  convenient  means  and 
route. 

Having  halted  in  a  formation,  no  movements  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  minor  discrepancies  in  alignments,  intervals,  or  distances 
are  made  unless  specially  directed  by  the  bn.  c.  or  necessitated  by 
the  conditions  of  cover. 

The  bn.  c.  may  employ  the  commands  prescribed  in  the  Schools 
of  the  Recruit,  the  Squad,  the  Platoon,  and  the  Company,  where 
applicable;  proper  substitutions  in  the  designation  of  the  units  are 
made  when  necessary. 

Sec.  VL— THE  REGIMENT. 

1706.  These  regulations  are  applicable  to  the  battalions  of  the 
regiment.  Special  units,  such  as  band,  headquarters  company, 
machine-gun  company,  and  supply  company,  have  special  forma- 
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tions  for  their  own  use;  they  confonn  to  the  movements  of  the  bat- 
talions unless  otherwise  prescribed. 

1706.  The  r§.  c.  is  responsible  for  the  theoretical  instruction  and 
practical  training  of  the  regiment  as  a  whole.  Under  his  immediate 
supervision,  the  training  of  the  units  of  the  regiment  is  conducted 
by  their  respective  commanders. 

1707.  The  rg.  c.  gives  his  commands  or  orders  verbally,  in  writing, 
by  bugle,  by  signal,  or  communicates  them  by  staff  officers  or  order- 
lies. Battalion  and  special-unit  commanders  move  their  commands 
from  one  formation  to  another  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  sub- 
ject to  the  considerations  of  the  situation  and  terrain. 

1708.  During  ceremonies,  the  reg.  s.  c.  is  posted  two  paces  to  the 
left  of,  and  one  pace  less  advanced,  than  the  rg.  c.  At  other  times 
he  takes  position  as  directed  by  the  r^.  c. 

1709.  In  whatever  formation  the  regiment  may  be,  the  battalions 
retain  their  permanent  administrative  designations  of  first,  second, 
ihtrd  battalion.  For  convenience,  they  may  be  designated,  when 
in  line,  as  right,  center,  or  left  battalion ;  when  in  column,  as  leading, 
center,  or  rear  battalion.  These  designations  apply  to  the  actual 
positions  of  the  battalions  in  line  or  column. 

1710.  Except  at  ceremonies,  or  when  rendering  honors,  or  when 
otherwise  directed,  battalions  and  special  units  march  at  ease  or  at 
route  step  and  stand  at  ease  or  at  rest. 

1711.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  the  battalions  are  posted  from 
right  to  left,  or  from  head  to  rear,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  bat- 
talion commanders,  the  senior  on  the  right  or  at  the  head. 

1712.  The  formations  of  the  regiment  (fig.  137)  are:  Line  of  masses 
(battalions  in  line  of  close  columns),  line  of  battalion  colnmns  (bat- 
talions in  close  column),  column  of  masses  (battalions  in  line  of 
close  columns),  column  of  battalion  close  lines  (battalions  in  close 
line),  and  line  of  battalions  in  column  of  company  close  lines. 

Of  these  formations,  the  column  of  squads  is  the  only  one  that 
has  any  application  in  campaign.  The  battalions  are  extended 
and  deployed  in  special  formations  required  by  the  situation. 

The  line  of  masses  is  the  ordinary  formation  for  regimental  cere- 
monies. 

The  line  of  battalion  columns,  column  of  masses,  column  of  bat- 
talion close  liaes,  and  line  of  battalions  in  column  of  company  close 
lines  are  employed  in  ceremonies  of  large  commands  (see  paragraph 
2184).  These  formations  are  described  for  convenience  in  desig- 
nating the  method  of  forming  large  commands  for  ceremonies  and 
for  reference  when  required.    They  have  no  other  value. 
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1718.  The  regiment  does  not  engage  in  prescribed  drills.  It  en- 
gages in  route  marches  and  battle  or  other  tactical  exercises.  These 
are  conducted  pursuant  to  orders  formulated  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  the  exercise.  To  assume  any  formation,  the  rg.  c.  indicates  to 
the  battalion  and  special-unit  commanders  the  dispositions  desired. 
The  latter  then  move  their  commands  by  the  most  suitable  means 
and  route,  and  dispose  them  as  ordered. 

1714.  The  column  of  sauad»is  the  usual  column  of  march;  to 
shorten  the  column,  if  conditions  permit,  a  double  column  of  squads 
may  be  used,  the  platoons  of  each  company  marching  abreast  in  two 
columns.  Preliminary  to  an  engagement,  the  regiment  or  its  units 
will  be  placed  in  the  formation  best  suited  to  its  subsequent  tactical 
employment. 

1716.  Route  marches  will  not  be  preceded  by  a  formal  assembly 
of  the  regiment.  Battalion  and  special-unit  commanders  will  be 
informed  of  the  hour  of  starting  and  the  initial  point,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  having  their  commands  in  readiness  to  take  their 
places  in  the  column  at  the  prescribed  time  and  place.  A  calcu- 
lation of  the  elements  of  time  and  space  will  enable  commanders 
to  determine  when  their  commands  must  leave  their  quarters,  camp, 
or  billets  in  order  to  reach  the  initial  point  at  the  proper  time.  All 
command eiB  are  strictly  enjoined  against  ordering  an  assembly  at 
such  an  hour  as  will  entail  any  considerable  waiting  in  ranks,  either 
before  or  after  arrival  at  the  initial  point. 

1716a.  For  regimental  ceremonies,  the  regiment  is  formed  in  line 
of  masses. 

The  adjutant  posts  himself  so  as  to  be  6  paces  to  the  ri^ht  of  the 
right  company  of  the  right  battalion  when  the  regiment  is  formed 
and  faces  in  the  direction  in  which  the  line  is  to  extend.  Adju- 
tant's call  is  sounded;  the  band  plays. 

The  adjutant  indicates  to  the  adjutant  of  the  ri^ht  battalion  the 
point  of  rest,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  line  is  to  extend,  and 
then  takes  post  facing  the  regiment  midway  between  the  post  of  the 
rg.  c.  and  the  center  of  the  regiment.  Each  of  the  other  battalion 
adjutants  precedes  his  battalion  to  the  Une  and  marks  its  point  of 
rest. 

The  battalions,  arriving  from  the  rear,  each  in  line  of  close 
columns,  are  halted  on  the  Hne  successively  from  right  to  left  in 
their  proper  order  and  places.  Upon  halting,  each  bn.  c.  commands: 
1.  Bight,  2.  DBESS.  The  battalion  adjutant  assists  in  aligning  the 
battalion  and  then  takes  his  post. 
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The  band,  arriving  from  the  rear,  takes  its  place  in  line  when  the 
right  battalion  has  halted;  it  ceases  playing  when  the  left  battalion 
has  halted.  The  special  units  take  their  places  in  the  line  when  the 
battalions  in  rear  of  which  they  are  to  be  posted,  have  halted. 

The  rg.  c.  and  those  who  accompany  him  take  post. 

When  all  parts  of  the  line  have  been  dressed,  and  officers  and  all 
others  have  reached  their  posts,  the  adjutant  commands:  1.  Present, 
2.  ABMS.  He  then  turns  about  and  reports  to  the  rg.  c. :  Sir,  the 
regiment  is  formed;  the  rg.  c.  directs  the  adjutant:  Take  your  post, 
Sir,  and  brings  the  re^ment  to  the  order.  The  adjutant  takes  his 
post,  passing  to  the  right  of  the  rg.  c. 

To  Dismiss  the  Regiment 

1716.  Being  in  any  formation:  DISMISS  YOUS  BATTALIONS. 
Each  bn.  c.  marches  his  battalion  off  and  dismisses  it. 


Chaptee  IV. 

SMALL  ARMS,  NOMENCLATURE,  CARE,  AND 

TRAINING. 


Sec  L— U.  S.  MAGAZINE  RIFLE,  MODEL  OF  1903. 

(Ordnance  pamphlet  No.  69.) 

The  Assembled  Parts  and  Their  Operations. 

1717.  Most  of  the  operating  parts  of  the  rifle  may  be  included 
under  the  bolt  meclianism  and  magazine  mechanism. 

(1)  The  bolt  mechanism  consists  of  the  bolt,  sleeve,  sleeve  lock, 
extractor,  extractor  collar,  cocking  piece,  safety  lock,  firing  pin, 
firing-pin  sleeve,  striker,  and  main  spring. 

(2)  The  bolt  moves  backward  and  forward  and  rotates  in  the  well 
of  the  receiver;  it  carries  a  cartridge,  either  from  the  magazine,  or 
one  placed  by  hand  in  front  of  it,  into  the  chamber,  and  supports  its 
head  when  fired. 

(3)  The  sleeve  unites  the  parts  of  the  bolt  mechanism,  and  its 
rotation  with  the  bolt  is  prevented  by  the  lugs  on  its  sides  coming  in 
contact  with  the  receiver. 

(4)  The  hook  of  the  extractor  engages  in  the  groove  of  the  cartridge 
case  and  retains  the  head  of  the  latter  in  the  countersink  oi  the  bolt 
until  the  case  is  ejected. 

(5)  The  safety  lock  when  turned  to  the  left  is  inoperative;  when 
turned  to  the  right — ^which  can  only  be  done  when  the  piece  in 
cocked — the  point  of  the  spindle  enters  its  notch  in  the  bolt  and 
locks  the  bolt;  at  the  same  time  its  cam  forces  the  cocking  piece 
slightly  to  the  rear,  out  of  contact  with  the  sear,  and  locks  the  firing 
pin. 

1718.  The  magazine  mechanism  includes  the  floor-plate  fol- 
lower, magazine  spring,  and  cut-off. 
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(2)  When  tiie  cut-off  is  turned  up,  the  magazine  is  ^'on;"  the  bolt 
can  be  drawn  fully  to  the  rear,  permitting  tne  top  cartridge  to  rise 
high  enough  to  be  caught  hy  the  bolt  in  its  forward  movement.  As 
the  bolt  is  closed,  this  cartridge  is  pushed  forward  into  the  chamber, 
being  held  up  during  its  passage  by  the  pressure  of  those  below. 
The  last  one  m  the  magazine  is  neld  up  by  the  follower,  the  rib  on 
which  directs  it  into  the  chamber. 

1721.  In  magazine  fire,  after  the  last  cartridge  has  been  fired  and 
the  bolt  drawn  fully  to  the  rear,  the  follower  rises  and  holds  the  bolt 
open  to  show  that  the  magazine  is  empty. 

Precautions. 

1722.  (1)  If  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  piece  cocked,  with  a  cartridge 
in  the  chamber,  the  bolt  mechanism  should  be  secured  by  turning 
the  safety-lock  to  the  right.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
firing-pin  be  let  down  by  hand  on  a  cartrid^  in  the  chamber. 

(2)  To  obtain  positive  ejection,  and  to  insure  the  bolt  catching 
the  top  cartridge  m  magazine,  when  loading  from  the  magazine,  the 
bolt  must  be  drawn  fully  to  the  rear  in  opening  it. 

(3)  When  the  bolt  is  closed,  or  slightly  forward,  the  cutK)ff  may 
be  turned  up  or  down  as  desired.  Wneii  the  bolt  is  in  its  rearmost 
position,  to  pass  from  loading  from  the  magazine  to  single  loading,  it 
IS  necessary  to  force  the  top  cartridge  or  follower  below  the  reach  of 
the  bolt,  to  push  the  bolt  slightly  forward,  and  to  turn  the  cut-off 
down,  showing  **  off. " 

(4)  In  case  of  a  misfire  it  is  unsafe  to  draw  back  the  bolt  immedi- 
ately, as  it  may  be  a  case  of  hang  fire.  In  such  cases  the  piece 
should  be  cocked  by  drawing  back  the  cocking  piece. 

(5)  It  is  essential  for  the  proper  working  and  preservation  of  all 
c&ms  that  they  be  kept  lubricated. 

DISMOUNTING  AND  ASSEMBLING. 

1728.  The  bolt  and  magazine  mechanism  can  be  dismounted  with- 
out removing  the  stock.  The  latter  should  never  be  done  except  for 
making  repairs,  and  then  only  by  some  selected  and  instructed  man. 

To  Dismount  Bolt  Mechanism. 

1724.  (I)  Place  the  cut-off  at  the  center  notch;  cock  the  arm  and 
turn  the  safety  lock  to  a  vertical  position,  raise  the  bolt  handle  and 
draw  out  the  bolt. 
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. .,  ,  .  with  thumb  of 

nlocfc  sleeve  from  Ixilt  and  unscrew  sleeve  by  turn- 
ing to  the  left. 

(3)  Hold  sleeve  between  forefinger  and  thumb  of  tbe  left  hand, 
draw  cocking  piece  back  with  middle  finger  and  thumb  of  right 
hand,  turn  ^ety  lock  down  to  the  loft  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand,  in  order  to  allow  the  cocking  piece  to  move  forward  in 
sleeve,  thus  partially  relieving  the  tension  of  mainapring;  with  tha 


cocking  piece  against  the  breast,  draw  back  the  flrin^pin  sleeve  ' 
with  the  forefinger  and  thiunb  of  right  hand  and  hold  it  m  this  posi- 
tion {Fig.  140),  while  removing  the  striker  with  the  left  hand;  re- 
move firing-pin  sleeve  and  mainspring;  pull  firing  pin  out  of  sleeve; 
turn  safety-lock  thumhpieco  to  the  right  on  sleeve  and  draw  it  to 
the  rear  through  the  groove  made  in  sleeve  for  this  purpose ;  turn  the 
extractor  to  the  right,  forcing  its  tongue  out  of  its  groove  in  the  trent 
of  the  bolt,  and  force  the  extractor  forward  and  off  the  bolt. 
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To  Assemble  Bolt  Mechanism. 

1726.  (1)  Grasp  with  the  left  hand  the  rear  of  the  bolt,  handle  up, 
and  turn  the  extractor  collar  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  until  its  lug  is  on  a  line  with  the  safety  lug  on  the  bolt; 
tSke  the  extractor  in  tne  right  hand  and  insert  the  lug  on  the  collar 
in  the  undercuts  in  the  extractor  by  pushing  the  extractor  to  the 
rear  until  its  tongue  comes  in  contact  with  the  rim  on  the  face  of  the 
bolt  (a  slight  pressure  with  the  left  thumb  on  the  top  of  the  rear  part 
of  the  extractor  assists  in  this  operation) ;  turn  the  extractor  to  the 
right  until  it  is  over  the  right  lug;  take  the  bolt  in  the  right  hand 
and  press  the  hook  of  the  extractor  against  the  butt  plate  (Fig.  141) 


TONGUE, -\— 


OKOOVE 


/ 

BOLT. 

SXTBAOTOk  COLLAB.        aAISTTLUG. 
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or  some  rigid  object,  until  the  tongue  on  the  extractor  enters  its 
groove  in  the  bolt. 

(2)  Place  the  safety  lock,  through  the  dismounting  groove,  into 
position  on  the  sleeve  and  turn  it  down  to  the  left  so  as  to  permit 
the  firing  pin  to  enter  the  sleeve  as  far  as  possible;  place  the  cockin» 

^  piece  against  the  breast  and  put  on  mainspring,  firing-pin  sleeve,  and 
striker.  (See  Fig.  140.)  Holding  the  cocking  piece  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  draw  the  cocking  piece  back 
with  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  turn  the  safety 
lock  to  a  vertical  jwsition  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hana; 
insert  the  firing  pin  in  the  bolt  and  screw  up  the  sleeve  (by  turning 
it  to  the  right)  until  the  sleeve  lock  enters  its  notch  on  the  bolt . 

(3)  See  that  the  cut-off  is  at  the  center  notch;  hold  the  piece 
under  floor  plate  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  thumb  extend- 
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ing  over  the  left  side  of  the  receiver;  take  bolt  in  right  hand  with 
safety  lock  in  a  vertical  position  and  safetv  lug  up;  press  rear  end 
of  follower  down  with  left  thumb  and  pusn  bolt  into  the  receiver; 
lower  bolt  handle;  turn  safety  lock  and  cut-off  down  to  the  left  with 
right  hand. 

To  Dismount  Magazine  Mechanism. 

1726.  (1)  With  the  bullet  end  of  a  cartridge  press  on  the  floor- 
plate  catch  r through  the  hole  in  the  floor  plate),  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  DuUet  to  the  rear;  this  releases  the  floor  plate. 

(2)  Raise  the  rear  end  of  the  first  limb  of  the  magazine  spring  high 
enough  to  clear  the  lug  on  the  floor  plate  and  draw  it  out  of  its  mortise; 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  remove  the  follower. 

(3)  To  assemble  magazine  spring  and  follower  to  floor  plate,  re- 
verse operation  of  dismounting. 

(4)  Insert  the  follower  and  magazine  spring  in  the  magazine,  place 
the  tenon  on  the  front  end  of  the  floor  plate  in  its  recess  m  the  maga- 
zine, then  place  the  lug  on  the  rear  end  of  the  floor  plate  in  its  slot 
in  the  guard,  and  press  the  rear  end  of  the  floor  plate  forward  and 
inward  at  the  same  time,  forcing  the  floor  plate  into  its  seat  in  the 
guard. 

BALLISTICS. 

1727.  Charge:  about  50  grains  pyro-cellulose  smokeless  powder. 
Bullet:  weight,  150  grains,  cupro-nickel  jacket.  Muzzle  velocity: 
2,700  feet  per  second.  Energy  of  free 'recoil:  about  15  foot-pounds. 
Maximum  range :  about  5,465  yards  at  45°  elevation.  Time  of  flight: 
31.36  seconds. 

Range  table. 


Angle  of  elevation 

Time  of  flight  (seconds) 

Remaining  velocity  (feet  per  second) 

Maximum  ordinate  (feet) 

Distance  from  muzzle  (yards) 


200 

500 

800 

1,000 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

0°    5' 

0"  16' 

0*  32' 

0°  48' 

.24 

.71 

1.31 

1.9 

2,245 

1,668 

1,238 

1,068 

.24 

2 

7.3 

14.5 

104 

271 

452 

681 

1,500 
yards. 
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Penetration  table. 


Material. 


White-pine  butts,  made  of  l-inch  boards, 

placed  1  inch  apart 

Moist  sand 

Dry  sand 

Loam  practically  free  from  sand 

Low  steel  plate  0.493  inch  thick 

Low  steel  plate  0.384  inch  thick 

High  steel  plate  0.385  inch  thick 

Seasoned  oak  across  grain 

Brick  wall 


Penetration. 


50  feet. 


Inches. 
33.5 
8.7 
4.0 
14.0 
.45 
Through. 
Through. 
12.2 


100  yards. 


Inches. 
46.7 


.26 
Through, 
.24 
33.6 
5.0 


600  yards. 


Inches. 
24.3 
13.4 
9.2 

18.8 


1,000 
yards. 


Inches. 

12.8 

12.5 

7.5 

18.6 


THE  RIFLE. 

1728.  The  instructor  should  explain  the  use  of  the  rear  sight  and 
of  the  principal  operating  parts,  such  as  the  bolt  and  the  magazine 
mechanisms,  especially  the  safety  lock  and  magazine  cut-on,  how 
to  remove  the  bolt  and  floor  plate.  He  should  dismount,  clean, 
and  reassemble  all  parts  carried  in  the  bolt  and  magazine,  and  require 
each  man  to  do  the  same;  point  out  and  name  the  principal  parts 
and  cause  the  men,  first,  to  point  out  each  part  as  it  is  named ;  sec- 
ond, to  name  each  part  as  it  is  pointed  out. 

1729.  Precautions. — Unless  the  bolt  is  drawn  fully  back  the 
ejector  will  fail  to  work,  and  in  magazine  fire  it  will  cause  a  jam. 

When  a  misfire  occurs,  press  the  Dolt  handle  well  down,  pull  the 
cocking  piece  to  the  rear,  and  try  again.  Unless  the  bolt  handle  is 
fully  down  the  firing  pin  does  not  strike  with  full  force.  Almost  all 
misfires  are  due  to  this  fault. 

See  that  the  guard  screws  are  kept  tight.  Loose  guard  screws  not 
only  prevent  good  shooting,  but  also  interfere  with  the  proper  feed- 
ing 01  cartridges  from  the  magazine,  often  resulting  in  a  jam. 

For  practicing  the  motions  of  rapid-fire  with  the  rifle  unloaded, 
turn  the  cut-off  down  or  "off, "  otherwise  the  bolt  can  not  be  worked 
back  and  forth. 

1780.  The  rifle  is  a  weapon  of  precision,  and  demands  proper  care 
and  cleaning.    A  lack  of  care  soon  ruins  its  accuracy. 
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After  a  day's  shooting  the  bore  demands  special  attention,  as  the 
residuum  from  smokeless  powder  soon  corrodes  it,  and  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  practicable. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fouling: 
ri^  A  black  deposit,  easily  removed  by  oily  rags. 

(2)  An  acid  deposit  or  gas,  forced  into  the  texture  of  the  steel, 
which  gradually  comes  out,  and,  unleos  removed,  causes  rust* 
Cleaning  must  be  repeated  daily  for  several  days. 

(3)  Metal  fouling,  caused  by  particles  of  the  cupro-nickel  jacket 
of  the  bullet  adhering  to  the  bore.    This  rarely  happens  with  the 

E resent  ammunition,  and  its  removal  is  usually  not  only  impractica- 
le  in  the  field,  but  unless  done  by  an  experienced  man  may  cause 
serious  damage  to  the  bore. 

1781.  To  clean  the  rifle.^1)  Remove  the  bolt  and  clean  from  the 
breech  end.    Never  clean  from  the  muzzle. 

(2)  Use  a  cleaning  rod  and  small  pieces  of  cloth  about  1)  inches 
square,  then  lightly  oil  the  bore  bv  using  an  oiled  rag.  The  metal 
and  working  parts  are  also  cleaned  by  using  dry  rags,  and  then  oiling 
with  a  slightly  oiled  rag  to  prevent  rusting  and  to  lubricate  working 
parts.  » 

(3)  No  more  oil  than  this  light  oiling  should  be  used,  because  any 
surplus  oil  makes  the  rifle  disagreeable  to  handle,  collects  dirt  and 

frit,  finds  its  way  into  and  around  the  bolt  mechanism  and  often 
ies  back  into  the  firer's  face  and  eyes  when  he  fires.  The  bolt- 
handle  should  be  dry  and  entirely  free  from  oil,  otherwise  in  opera- 
ting the  bolt  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  firmly. 

(4^  If  available,  a  saturated  solution  of  soda  and  water  may  be 
usea  to  clean  the  Dore.  thoroughly  drying  the  bore  with  dry  patches 
before  oiling.  Or  the  following  mixture  may  be  used :  Amyl  acetate , 
2  parts;  acetone,  2  parts;  gas  engine  oil,  1  part.  Dissolve  the  oil  in 
the  acetate  and  add  the  acetone. 

(5)  Whatever  the  method  of  cleaning,  the  bore  should  be  cleaned 
daily  for  several  days. 

(6)  Cosmoline,  machine  oil,  or  any  other  oil  which  will  not  rust 
the  metal  is  suitable  for  oiling  rifles.  Sperm  oil  is  the  best  for  lubri- 
cating metallic  bearing  and  contact  surfaces,  a  somewhat  heavier 
oil  for  the  bore.  Never  use  emery  or  any  other  material  which  will 
scratch  the  metal. 

(7)  The  stock  and  hand-guard  may  be  coated  with  raw  linseed 
oil  and  polished  by  rubbing  with  the  hand. 
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Sec  n.— AIMING. 

1782,  There  are  several  different  open-sif-ht  notches  on  the  rear 
sisht,  but  the  peep  sight  Is  recommended  for  all  firii^. 

In  aiming,  the  eye  should  he  held  as  close  as  posaible  to  the  peep; 
thatia,  almost  up  to  the  comb  of  the  firing-pin.  Then  aim  at  the 
point  It  is  desired  to  hit,  keeping  the  top  of  the  front  sight  centered 
In  the  peep-hole,  as  shown  in  Figure  142.  But  when  the  target  (or 
bull's  eye)  appears  lll'deflned,  or  ao  amall  as  to  be  masked  by  Uie 
front  sight,  aim  should  be  taken  at  the  lower  edge  of  such  target  or 
hull's  eye,  since  an  eiact  aim  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  when  the 
target  is  even  temporarily  obscured,  and  a  wild  shot  becomes  prob- 

Vith  any  open  sight  alwaj^s  aim  so  that  the  frout  sight  is  centered 
n  the  rear-sight  notch,  and  just  "fills"  the  notch,  i.  «.,  is  just  even 


with  the  t«p  of  the  rear-ai^ht  notch,  as  shown  in  Figure  142.  Then 
aim  at  the  point  it  is  desired  to  hit,  or,  if  the  tajvet  is  email,  let  it 
rest  on  top  of  the  frout  sight,  in  the  manner  explained  for  the  peep 

The  battle  sight  (open  sight  with  sight  leaf  down)  is  the  only  kind 
ot  open  sisht  which,  because  of  sudden  and  unexpected  emei^ncy 
in  the  field,  may  have  to  bo  used.  The  battle  sight  is  ranged  tor 
530  yards,  and  consequently  shoots  high  at  all  ranges  within  this 
diatance.  Hence  with  this  sight  aim  about  1  foot  below  the  object, 
at  200  and  400  yards,  and  2  feet  below  at  300  yards;  otherwise  the 
shots  will  be  high. 

In  firing  at  living  targets,  except  at  very  short  ranges,  aim  shonid 
be  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  target.  Thus  in  aiming  at  a  maji  at 
long  range,  at  least  half  of  the  body  of  the  man  (if  standing)  should 
be  seen  resting  on  the  front  sight,  or  all  if  he  is  prone. 
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In  firing  against  moving  targets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lead  the 
tarp:et  in  order  to  make  a  hit,  as  otherwise  the  shot  will  fall  behind. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  distance  necessary  to 
aim  ahead  of  the  body  of  a  man  or  horse  moving  across  the  range  at 
various  distances  and  various  rates  of  speed : 


I>istance  (yards). 


100. 


200.. 

300.. 

400... 

600... 

600.., 


Man 
walking. 


Front  edge. 


0.7  ft. 
1.5  ft. 


2.0ft... 
3.0  ft... 
4.0ft... 


Man 
double 
timing. 


0.5  ft. 

1.7  ft. 
3.0  ft 

4.4  ft. 
6.0  ft. 

7.5  ft. 


Horse 
walking. 


Front  edge 
of  body . . 

do 

do 

do 

1.0ft 

2.0ft 


Horse 
trotting. 


Front  edge 
of  body. 

do 

1.6ft 

3.3ft 

6.3ft 

7.6ft 


Horse 
running. 


Front  edge 

of  body. 
1.3  ft. 
3. 8  ft. 
6.6  ft. 
9.5  ft. 
13.0  ft. 


1788.  If  the  sights  are  bright  there  will  be  a  glimmer  about  them 
which  interferes  with  accurate  aiming.  They  should  be  a  dead 
black.  The  sightp  are  blackened  by  smoking  them.  A  candle  is 
the  best  thing;  a  match  will  do.  Oued  rags  which  have  been  used 
to  clean  rifles  make  excellent  smoke  for  blackening  sights.  Blacken 
both  the  front  and  rear  sights.  The  black  will  not  take  on  greasy 
metal. 

Sight  Setting. 

1734.  The  marks  opposite  the  peep  indicate  where  the  sight  is  to 
be  set.  The  numbers  on  the  sight  leaf  refer  to  the  marks  below  the 
numbers;  for  example,  the  figure  6  is  above  the  600-yard  mark. 
Changes  in  elevation  of  25,  50,  and  75  yards  have  to  be  made,  and 
when  there  are  no  marks  for  these  settings  they  have  to  be  estimated , 
and  with  great  care,  for  a  slight  inaccuracy  makes  a  big  difference 
in  the  point  of  hit. 

1735.  The  marks  on  the  wind  gauge  are  called  points,  and  changes 
in  windage  of  quarter  points  may  have  to  be  made. 

The  bullet  is  carried  in  the  same  direction  that  the  sights  are 
moved ;  for  example ,  if  shots  strike  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  bull ' s- 
eye  the  elevation  should  be  lowered  and  the  windage  set  to  the  left, 
winds  carry  the  bullet  to  the  right  or  left  with  the  wind,  therefore 
the  windage  is  set  to  windward. 
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1736.  The  elevation  is  not  always  set  at  exactly  tlie  actual  range 
at  which  the  firing  takes  place.  With  some  rifles  the  elevation  is 
set  above  the  ran^,  and  with  others  below  it,  and  all  rifles  are  not 
exactly  true  for  windage. 

To  teach  sight  setting  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  it  to  the  men. 
They  must  be  practicea  in  it. 

Sec.  IIL— HOLDING  THE  RIFLE. 

1787.  Men  should  not  be  permitted  to  fire  left  handed.  Left- 
handed  men  interfere  with  otners  on  the  firing  line  unless  they  use 
their  rifles  in  the  nonnal  manner,  and  the  ability  to  fire  right  handed 
can  be  readily  acquired  with  a  little  practice. 

The  Sling. 

1788.  The  sling  should  be  used  in  all  positions.  There  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  its  use.  Any  efficient  method  of  atta<;hing  it  to 
the  rifle  or  person  may  be  used .  The  method  shown  here  is  suitable 
for  all  firing.  The  bight  of  the  loop  is  even  with  the  comb  of  the 
stock.  Inexperienced  men  will  claim  that  it  is  too  short,  but  it  will 
become  easy  after  practice.  Short  or  fat  arms  require  a  longer  sling 
than  long  or  slender  arms.  If  the  sling  is  too  long,  the  rifle  will  not 
be  firmly  held,  and  a  kick  from  the  recoil  will  be  felt. 

1738a.  Slip  the  left  hand  well  under  the  rifle  and  all  the  way  up 
to  the  lower  swivel.  That  part  of  the  sling  which  bears  against  the 
hand  should  be  clear  of  the  metal  nibs  and  of  the  keepers,  because 
they  will  ciit  into  the  hand  and  cause  pain.  The  pressure  of  the 
hand  against  the  swivel  causes  a  little  pain  at  first,  but  it  soon  dis- 
appears, and  a  man  should  not  resist  or  try  to  pull  his  left  hand  away 
from  it.  The  rifle  rests  hard  in  the  flat  of  the  hand  and  not  on  the 
fingers.  The  left  hand  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  do  no  work 
at  all. 

The  sling  must  be  adjusted  so  that  the  loop  is  above  the  left  bleep, 
and  as  taut  as  can  be  borne  without  discomfort.  Otherwise  it  can 
not  be  fully  utilized  to  steady  the  rifle. 

The  Standing  Position. 

1739.  There  are  various  ways  of  holding  the  rifle  in  this  position. 
The  left  hand  is  drawn  bark  from  the  lower  band  swivel  to  near  the 
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trigger  guard.  The  left  arm  should  rest  against  the  l>ody.  The 
Btanding  position  is  the  most  unsteady  posiUon  and  much  practice 
with  the  rifle  uiiloailed  is  necessary  to  cultivate  Btoadinesa.    Do  not 


FiQ.  148. 
be  afraid  in  this  position  to  p: 


r  resist  the  recoil.    Let  the  body  yield  t 


Jf3B 
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Btanding  position,  ©apecially  at  rapid  fire,  by  throwing  practically 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body  on  tli«  left  leg,  keeping  ttie  left  knee 
etraiglit,  and  throwing  the  left  hip  out  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  fire.  The  right  knee  ia  alightly  iient,  the  right  leg  merely  serving 
toBteady  the  body.  With  the  body  in  liiiH  position  better  Bupport 
IB  afforded  for  the  left  elbow  and  arm,  which  should  be  held  close 
against  the  body.  The  right  elbow  should  be  held  level  with  the 
line  of  sight.  Instead  of  using  the 
~['  loop  of  the  Bling  around  the  arm  aa 
in  all  other  positions  the  "grape- 
vine" sling  should  be  used  in  the 
Blanding  position.  Inthietheann 
is  not  pamed  through  the  loop,  but 
Viiih  the  sling  about  the  same 
length  from  lower  band  swivel  to 
butt  swivel  aa  when  using  the  loop, 
the  left  arm.  is  passed  through  be- 
tween the  giinstock  and  the  sling 
and  one  turn  of  the  sling  taken 
around  the  arm,  grasping  firmly 
with  the  left  hand  just  forward  of 
the  trigger  guard,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  the  left  arm  close  against 
the  body.  The  slingmust  be  kept 
well  up  under  the  armpit,  thus 
holding  the  aling  taut  across  the 

On  diacha^  of  the  piece  it  will 

i    be  found  that  the  shock  of  recoil 

I    will  be  taken  up  entirely  by  the 

- '     sling  instead  of  the  shoulder. 

„       ,^.  This  method  ot  using  the  sling 

also  allows  free  movemeift  of  the 

ripht  arm  and  shoulder  for  operating  the  bolt  in  rapid  file  so  that  the 

piece  need  not  be  taken  down  from  the  aiming  position  between 

The  Sqnatting  PoelUou. 

ITU.  Both  feet  are  flat  on  the  ground  and  the  buttocks  clear  of 
the  ground.  Bend  ^e  knees  and  lower  the  body,  reatingboth  elbows 
on  the  knees,  the  points  of  the  elbows  over  the  knees.  This  position 
ie  comfortable,  steady,  and  quickly  taken.     (Fig.  146.) 
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The  Kneeling  Position. 

1741.  The  right  knee  points  diroclly  t«  the  right,  that  is,  along  the 

firing  line.    The  point  of  tho  left  elbow  is  over  the  knee.    There  is  a 
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flat  place  under  the  elbow  which  fits  a  flat  place  on  the  knee  and 
makes  a  solid  rest.    Lean  the  t>ody  well  forward.    Aft«r  practice 
the  position  ceases  to  be 
uncomfortable.  (Fig,146.> 
The  Sitting  PoMUon. 


There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  the  sitling  position : 
every  man  must  find  tho 
one  which  fits  him  best. 
Inexperienced  men  some- 
times find  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing themselves  to  this 
jxisition,   but  with    prac- 
tice  it  becomes   comfort-  ^''°'  ^*'^- 
able  and  ateadi?.    The  legs  must  Im  at  rest  and  the  1m;  muscles  not 
strained  when  aiming.     Lean  the  body  well  forward  and  find  a  steady 
mat  on  the-  ktiivji  for  both  elbows 
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The  Prone  Posltlan. 

1743.  Lie  flat  down  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to  the  liring  line, 
spread  the  1«^  wide  apart,  and  turn  the  heels  inboard.  Flatten  the 
middle  part  close  to  the  ground.    Place  the  point  of  the  left  elbow 
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to  the  front,  and  well  to  the  right,  then  raise  the  ri^t  shoulder  and 
placing  the  right  band  on  the  butt  plate  put  the  butt  of  the  rifle 
againat  the  ahouldeT.  and  flatten  out  a^in.  Put  the  cheek  or  jaw 
Imrd  against  the  small  of  the  stock,  the  t^umb  of  the  right  hand  along 
and  not  across  the  stock,  and  the  right  eve  up  to  the  firing  pin,  as 
close  to  the  peep  sight  as  possible.    Let  tne  r%ht  elbow  spread  out. 


Fig.  149. 

and  drawing  the  body  back,  get  the  chest  and  the  whole  body  a^  flat 
on  the  ground  as  poasibk.  The  left  elbow  must  be  directly  under 
the  rifle.  The  right  elbow  is  moved  out  to  raise  and  In  to  lower  the 
muzzle.  Now  the  rifle  can  not  kick.  The  only  recoil  will  be  of  the 
whole  body,  which  will  not  be  felt. 
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Artificial  Rests. 

1744.  The  use  of  artificial  rests  adds  steadiness  in  aiming.  In  the 
standing  position,  a  tree  or  post  may  be  used.  Shoot  from  the  ri^ht 
of  the  post,  resting  either  the  rifle  or  arm  against  the  post.  In  firing 
from  behind  a  parapet,  any  of  the  positions  may  be  used,  depending 
on  the  height  of  parapet. 

Sec.  IV.— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR  FIRING  IN  ALL 

POSITIONS. 

1745.  Press  the  check  hard  against  the  stock. 
Thoxnb  is  along,  and  not  across,  the  stock. 

Kever  cant  the  rifle.  Keep  it  plumb.  If  it  is  canted  the  least 
bit  the  bullet  will  strike  in  the  direction  of  the  cant. 

Breathe  out  naturally  and  then  do  not  breathe  while  aiming. 

If  you  aim  too  lone  you  will  become  imsteady  and  your  eyesight 
will  get  bad.    Take  tne  rifle  from  the  shoulder,  rest,  and  aim  again. 

Squeeze  the  trigger.  There  is  a  little  slack  in  the  trigger.  When 
aiming  take  this  up  with  the  finger  so  that  when  you  wish  to  fire 
you  have  only  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Before  firing,  cock  the  rifle,  and  with  the  rifle  imloaded  squeeze 
the  trigger.  This  will  steady  you  down  and  get  you  better  ac- 
quaint^ vith  your  trigger  pull. 

Do  not  yank  or  pull  the  trigger;  squeeze  gently  the  whole  small 
of  the  stock  with  the  right  hand.  Let  the  trigger  off  as  easy  as  you 
can,  and  keep  up  the  aiming  while  the  gun  is  being  discharged, 
then  you  can  tell  where  you  were  aiming  when  the  bullet  left  the 
rifle. 

Call  the  shot.  As  soon  as  you  have  squeezed  the  trigger,  and  be- 
fore the  tar^3t  is  marked,  *  'call  the  shot,"  that  is,  call  out  loud  where 
you  were  amiing  when  the  trigger  was  squeezed,  and  when  the  bul- 
let left  the  rifle. 

A  man  who  intends  to  call  the  shot  will  not  shut  his  eyes  when  he 
squeezes  the  trigger;  he  will  not  quit  aiming  while  he  is  squeezing 
the  trigger.  He  will  not  flinch.  Calling  the  shot  is  the  best  cure 
for  flinching.  Make  up  your  mind  to  continue  aiming  while  the 
piece  is  being  fired.  Calling  the  shot  will  help  you  do  all  these 
things. 

1746.  In  rapid  fire  keep  the  butt  to  the  shoulder.  To  load,  lower 
the  muzzle  to  the  right  and  work  the  bolt,  being  careful  to  draw  it 
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fully  back,  so  it  will  eject  the  empty  shell  and  not  cause  a  jam.    It 
will  become  easy  after  pratice. 

In  reloading  prone  with  the  rifle  resting  on  a  parapet  and  without 
removing  the  butt  from  the  shoulder  raise  the  right  elbow  well  above 
the  ground.    It  requires  practice  to  do  this  conveniently. 

Notes  on  Winds. 


( t 


1747.  The  direction  of  winds  is  expressed  by  use  of  the  word 
o'clock."    A  wind  coming  directly  from  the  target  is  a  12  o'clock 

wind.  A  wind  blowing  directly  toward  the  target  is  a  6  o'clock 
wind.  Both  12  and  6  o'clock  winds,  also  windo  from  about  11,  1,  5, 
and  7  o'clock  are  called  fish-tail  winds.  Winds  from  the  firer's 
right  as  he  faces  the  target  are  3  o'clock  winds,  and  from  the  left 

9  o'clock  winds.    Both  3  and  9  o'clock  winds  and  also  2,  4,  8,  and 

10  o'clock  winds  are  called  cross  winds. 

1748.  At  the  shorter  ranges,  winds  do  not  affect  the  bullet  much. 
The  direction  of  winds  is  never  steady,  and  at  the  longer  ranges  the 
slightest  change  in  direction  of  fii^-tail  winds  causes  great  effect  in 
lateral  deviation  of  the  bullet.  Considerable  change  in  direction 
of  cross  winds  causes  very  little  effect  in  lateral  deviation  of  the 
bullet,  and  even  if  they  are  strong  winds  they  are  favorable  con- 
ditions for  shooting. 

• 

The  Windage  Rule. 

(How  to  calculate  the  windage  required.) 

1749.  Bange,  in  hundreds  of  yards,  times  velocity  of  wind,  in 
miles  per  hour,  divided  by  10  equals  number  of  quarter  points  of 
windage  required  for  3  or  9  o'  clock  winds.  Winds  1  hour  away  from 
3  or  9  o'clock — that  is,  2,  4,  8, 10  o'clock  winds — require  only  slightly 
less  windage;  winds  1  hour  away  from  the  12  or  6  o'clock  line — that 
is,  11,  1,  5,  and  7  o'clock  winds — require  about  half  as  much 
windage  as  the  8  or  9  o'clock  winds. 

If  trees  or  other  objects  obstruct  the  wind  the  effect  of  the  wind 
on  the  bullet  is  less  than  if  the  wind  is  unobstructed,  and  this  must 
be  allowed  for  in  estimating  windage. 
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The  Quarter  Point  Rule  for  Changing  Windage. 

(How  to  change  windage  in  slow  fire  after  hitting  the  target.) 

1760.  Changing  the  windage  i  point  moves  the  bullet  1  inch  for 
every  100  yards  of  range.    For  example: 

i  point  at  200  yards  moves  the  bullet  2  inches  on  the  target. 
i  point  at  300  yards  moves  the  bullet  3  inches  on  the  target. 
i  point  at  400  yards  moves  the  bullet  4  inches  on  the  target. 
J  point  at  500  yards  moves  the  bullet  5  inches  on  the  target, 
i  point  at  1000  yards  moves  the  bullet  10  indies  on  the  target. 

The  Square  Rule  for  Changing  Elevation. 

(How  to  change  elevation  after  hitting  the  target.) 

1761.  Changing  the  elevation  100  yards  at  an^  range  gives  change 
on  the  target  equal  to  the  number  of  inches  in  the  square  of  the 
range. 

Example:  At  200  yards  changing  the  elevation  100  yards  gives 
4  inches  change  on  the  target;  at  300  yards,  9  inches;  500  yards,  25 
inches;  600  yards,  36  inches;  1000  yards,  100  inches. 

This  rule  is  not  exact,  but  is  close  enough  for  all  purposes. 

1762.  Do  not  make  changes  in  windage  or  elevation  boldly.  Make 
a  little  less  change  than  what  the  rules  would  call  for.  In  practice, 
changes  seem  to  carry  the  bullet  more  than  expected.  Change 
cautiously.  In  case  of  doubt,  favor  the  smaller  chanse,  and  unless 
(juite  sure  of  the  hold  or  pull,  or  unless  changes  in  conditions  suggest 
it,  do  not  change  for  one  shot  a  little  off. 

Always  aim  me  same  way  and  control  the  point  of  hit  by  changing 
elevation  and  windage. 

Finding  the  Target. 

1763.  If  the  target  is  not  hit  by  the  first  shot  the  trouble  is  probably 
in  elevation,  because  any  error  in  estimating  the  windage  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  carry  the  shot  off  the  target.  To  find  the  target, 
make  changes  in  elevation  of  50  yards  at  a  time.  Often  misses  are 
the  result  of  neglecting  to  set  the  sight  or  of  the  sight  slipping  down. 
First  examine  the  sight  and  see  that  the  windage  has  been  set  on  the 
correct  side,  and  then  if  you  have  made  no  mistakes  you  should  be- 
gin by  coming  down  at  long  range  50  yards,  then  if  you  miss  again 
come  up  50  yards  from  the  original  elevation,  and  so  on  imtil  you 
find  the  target. 
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Weather  Conditions. 

1764.  There  are  two  conditions  which  considerably  affect  eleva- 
tions at  long  range;  they  are  light  and  what  is  called  by  riflemen 
mirage.  Their  e&ect  is  not  noticeable  at  short  ranges,  and  is  small 
at  mid-ranges  (500  and  600  yards),  but  is  considerable  at  long  ranges 
(800  and  1,000  yards).  The  effect  on  elevations  of  head  and  teil 
winds  is  noticeable  at  1,000  yards  and  strong  winds  require  an  allow- 
ance of  not  over  25  yards  at  1,000  yards.  Higher  elevation  is  re- 
quired for  head  winas  and  lower  elevation  for  tail  winds. 

1766.  Light. — ^A  change  in  conditions  from  bright  light  ^sunshine) 
to  dull  light  (cloudy)  rec^uires  changes  in  both  elevation  ana  windage. 

If  you  are  shooting  in  a  dull  light  and  the  sun  comes  out,  your 
shots  will  then  strike  low,  and  if  the  sun  is  to  the  right  your  shots 
will  also  strike  to  the  left,  or,  if  the  sim  is  to  the  left,  your  shots  will 
also  strike  to  the  right. 

The  effect  of  light  must  therefore  be  compensated  for,  and  the 
rule  is  to  move  your  sight  into  the  sun  both  for  elevation  and  windage. 
I14  other  words,  if  shooting  in  a  dull  light  and  the  sun  comes  out 
raise  your  elevation  and  move  the  windage  to  the  right  if  the  sun  is 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  if  the  sun  is  to  the  left. 

The  amount  of  change  to  make  for  sunlight  has  been  found  by 
practical  experience  to  be  from  J  to  J  point  of  windage  and  about 
25  yards  in  elevation. 

A  good  plan  for  mid  and  long  range  slow  fire,  when  shooting  in 
changing  lights,  is  to  wait  as  much  as  possible  and  try  to  fire  your 
shots  under  the  same  light  conditions. 

1766.  Mirage. — What  is  called  min^e  by  riflemen  is  not  true 
mirage,  but  is  the  heat  waves  often  noticed  with  the  naked  eye,  but 
more  clearly  seen  with  the  telescope.  It  is  really  the  air  traveling 
on  the  range.  It  is  the  best  guide  for  windage,  because  as  seen 
through  the  telescope  directed  at  the  target  it  is  the  actual  air  through 
which  the  bullet  travels,  while  fla^s  may  show  currents  of  air  moving 
in  other  directions.  When  the  nura^e  and  flags  do  not  agree,  which 
is  often  the  case  on  the  range,  the  muuge  is  the  true  guide. 

The  ability  to  use  the  mirage  skillfully  in  shooting  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  real  long-range  rifleman  from  the  novice.  Strong 
winds  dispel  mirage.  The  information  obtained  from  the  mirage  is 
more  valuable  when  the  wind  is  light,  and  especially  when  it  is 
fish- tailing;  that  is,  shifting  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

1767.  Heavy  mirage  calls  for  higher  elevation. — ^A  heavy  mirage 
causes  a  wavy  appearance  of  the  target,  making  the  bull's-eye 
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appear  to  be  drawn  out  and  down,  and  consequeiitly  higher  elevation 
is  required.  ^  '    •; 

When  the  wind  is  fish-tailing  the  mirage  chajiges  direction;  that 
is,  sometimes  moves  to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  1^.  When 
there  is  no  movement  to  the  right  or  left,  the  wind  is  either  s  ill  for 
the  moment  or  the  wind  is  carrying  the  mirage  directly  towaiji  or 
from  the  target.  The  mirage  then  appears  to  rise,  and  is  said  to  be 
*  'boiling. "  Try  to  avoid  footing  in  a  *  Iboil, "  for  this  is  when  the 
elevations  are  more  disturbed  and  you  are  liable  to  get  a  miss  ^below 
the  target).  This  accounts  for  some  misses  which  inexperienced 
shooters  are  apt  to  call  * 'unaccountables. "  The  mirage  '*boils'* 
just  as  it  changes  direction  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right. 
Wait  for  the  mirage  to  take  a  movement  to  the  right  or  left;  it  never 
* 'boils"  long.  A  light  mirage  which  is  not  in  a  **boil"  does  not 
appreciably  affect  elevation. 

Sec.  v.— THE  PISTOL. 

(Ordnance  pamphlet  No.  68.) 
Mechanism  of  the  Pistol. 

1758.  To  thoroughly  familiarize  men  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
pistol  they  should  be  required  to  dismount  and  assemble  its  parts 
under  an  instructor  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  rifle,  article. 
1728.    This  may  be  done  without  tools. 

To  dismount:  Remove  the  magazine  by  pressing  the  magazine 
catch. 

Press  the  plug  inward  and  turn  the  barrel  bushing  to  the  right 
until  the  plug  and  the  end  of  the  recoil  spring  protrude  from  their 
seat,  releasing  the  tension  of  the  spring.  In  carrying  out  this  opera- 
tion, the  finger  should  be  held  over  the  plug  to  prevent  it  from  jump- 
ing away ;  then  remove  the  plu^. 

Draw  the  slide  rearward  until  the  smaller  rear  recess  in  its  lower 
left  edge  stands  above  the  projection  on  the  thumb  piece  of  the  slide 
stop;  press  gently  against  tne  end  of  the  pin  of  the  slide  stop,  which 
protrudes  from  the  right  side  of  the  receiver  above  the  trigger  guard 
and  remove  the  slide  stop.  This  releases  the  link,  allowing  the 
barrel,  with  link  and  slide,  to  be  drawn  forward  together  from  the 
receiver,  carrying  with  them  the  barrel  bushing,  recoil  spring,  and 
recoil-spring  guide.     Remove  these  parts  from  the  slide  by  with- 
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drawing  the  recQil-«priii^  guide  from  the  rear  of  the  recoil  spring; 
then  draw  the  recoil  spring  forward  from  the  slide. 

Turn  the  barrel  bushing  to  the  left  until  it  may  be  drawn  forward 
from  the  slide;  this  releases  the  barrel  which,  with  the  link,  may 
also  be  drawn  forward  from  the  slide. 

Partial  dismounting  of  the  pistol^  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  is  all  that  is  required  ordmarily  for  proper  care  and-clean- 
mg.  Only  experienced  men  should  be  permitted  to  dismount  other 
p8^  of  the  pistol. 

To  assemble :  Assemble  the  parts  in  the  reverse  order  from  that 
given  for  dismounting. 

Care  and  Handling. 

1769.  When  the  slide  is  in  its  forward  position  and  the  hammer  is 
full  cocked,  push  the  safety-lock  up  to  lock  the  hammer. 

1760.  The  grip  safety  at  all  times  automatically  locks  the  trigger 
unless  the  grip  safety  is  pressed  in  by  firmly  grasping  the  handle  as 
in  the  firing  position. 

When  •the  slide  is  drawn  fully  back  to  its  rear  position,  if  the 
magazine  is  empty  the  slide  stop  automatically  locks  the  slide  in  its 
open  position;  if  the  ma^zine  is  not  empty,  and  there  is  no  jam, 
the  shde  when  released  will  spring  to  its  forward  position  unless  it  is 
locked  by  pressing  the  slide  stop  up  into  the  recess  on  the  slide. 

When  the  pistol  is  fired  and  the  slide  remains  open,  it  indicates 
either  that  the  magazine  is  empty  or  that  there  is  a  jam. 

To  relieve  a  jam  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  magazine. 

To  remove  tne  magazine,  press  the  magazine  catch. 

1761.  To  load,  charge  the  magazine  with  any  number  of  cartridges 
from  one  to  seven  (with  five  for  a  string  in  the  Navy  courses);  insert 
the  magazine  into  the  hollow  of  the  handle  with  a  quick  continuous 
movement  until  the  click  of  the  magazine  catch  is  heard ;  then  draw 
the  slide  fully  back  and  release  it,  thus  cocking  the  pistol  and  bring- 
ing the  first  cartridge  into  the  chamber.  The  pistol  is  now  ready 
for  firing. 

1762.  With  the  magazine  empty,  the  pistol  can  be  used  as  a  single 
loader  by  drawing  back  the  slide,  inserting  a  cartridge  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  pressing  down  the  slide  stop  to  release  the  slide. 

1763.  After  the  pistol  is  single  loaaed  (and  locked  as  a  safety  pre- 
caution), a  filled  magazine  may  be  inserted;  the  pistol  then  carries 
eight  cartridges  ready  for  use. 
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It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  carry  the  pistol  thus  loaded,  and 
except  in  emergencies,  the  pistol  should  be  carried  with  the  chamber 
empty.  When  cartridges  are  in  the  magazine,  to  cock,  load  the 
chainber,  and  fully  prepare  the  pistol  for  iise  it  is  only  necessary  to 
draw  the  slide  fully  to  the  rear  and  release  it. 

1764.  Pressure  must  be  entirely  relieved  from  the  trigger  after 
each  shot  in  order  that  the  trigger  may  reengage  the  sear. 

1765.  To  inspect  a  pistol  to  see  that  it  is  unloaded,  or  to  imload  it, 
draw  the  slide  to  the  rear  and  release  it  as  often  as  is  necessary  until 
it  automatically  remains  in  the  open  position.  If  loaded,  each  time 
the  slide  is  drawn  to  the  rear  a  cartridge  will  be  ejected. 

The  Revolver. 

1766.  With  the  revolver,  to  load,  unload,  or  inspect  it  to  see 
whether  it  is  loaded  hold  the  revolver  in  the  left  hand,  cylinder  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  muzzle  pointing  to  the  front  or  in  a  safe  direc- 
tion; imlatch  and  open  the  cylinder.  In  closing  the  cylinder  press 
it  home  smartly  until  it  clicks,  and  then  verify  latching  by  pressinff 
against  the  right  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  revolver  is  injured  and 
often  disabled  by  attempting  to  operate  the  trigger  or  hammer  when 
the  cylinder  is  not  fully  nome  ana  latched.  Do  not  attempt  to  open 
the  cylinder  when  the  hammer  is  cocked .  With  the  revolver  always, 
even  in  rapid  fire,  use  the  single  action;  that  is,  cock  it  before  firing 
each  shot.  The  trigger  pull  of  the  double  action  is  so  heavy  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  aim  in  using  it.  It  can  be  easily  cocked  by 
removing  the  finger  from  the  trigger,  raising  the  muzzle  to  the  right, 
moving  the  right  hand  up  on  the  stock,  and  placing  the  thumb  across 
the  hammer.    This  should  be  practiced  until  it  can  be  done  readily. 

When  the  revolver  is  to  be  carried  loaded,  the  chamber  under  the 
hammer  should  always  be  left  empty;  otherwise  a  premature  dis- 
charge may  be  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  hammer. 

Sec  VI.— NOTES  ON  PISTOL  SHOOTING. 

1767.  When  a  pistol  is  first  taken  in  hand  it  should  be  ex- 
amined to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  loaded. 

1768.  Both  the  front  sight  and  the  rear  sighting  groove  should  be 
blackened.  When  the  pistol  is  aimed  the  front  sight  should  be  seen 
through  the  middle  of  the  rear  sighting  groove  and  the  top  of  the 
front  sight  should  be  flush  with  the  top  of  the  groove.  The  part  of 
the  target  to  be  aimed  at  must  be  determinwi  by  practice.    With 
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mo0t  pistole  at  25  yards  the  aim  is  usually  taken  at  t^e  bottom  edge 
or  in  the  bottompart  of  the  bull's-eye,  and  at  50  yards  in  the  center 
or  in  the  upper  part  ot  the  buU's-eye. 

1769.  Qrasp  the  stock  of  the  pistol  as  high  vp  as  you  can  so  that 
the  bartel,  hand ,  and  ann  are  as  nearly  as  poesibte  in  one  straight  line. 
The  thumb  should  be  extended  along  the 
upper  part  of  the  frame.      The  second 
joint  of  the  forefinger  should  be  on  the 
trigger. 

ITTO.  Start  with  a  llcht  etIp  and  grAAa- 
ally  sqneete  with  the  whole  hand,  the 
trigger  finger  squeedng  gradually  back  as 
the  grip  is  tightened,  and  continue  squeez- 
ing without  a  jerk  until  the  pistol  fires. 
Decide  to  call  the  hold  and  to  keep  the 
right  eye  open. 

1771.  II  the  Mta  are  bonolied  to  one 
side  they  can  be  moved  to  the  right  by 
increasing  the  pressure  of  the  t^iunb 
against  the  left  side  of  the  pistol  or  to  the 
left  by  decreasing  the  pressure. 

1778.  Snapping — that  is,  aiming  and 
squeezing  the  trigger  with  the  pistol  not 
loaded — is  most  valuable  practice.  No 
man  should  load  and  fire  until  he  has 
snapped  several  times  to  get  acquainted 
witn  the  trigger  pull  of  thepistol.  Expert 
pistol  shots  do  a  great  deal  of  snapping 
instead  of  a  ereat  deal  of  firing.  Steady 
holding  can  be  acquired  only  by  much 
snapping  practice . 

177S.  PositlonB.— In  the  prone  position 
the  right  elbow  has  excellent  support  on 
the  ground.      In  the  kneeling  position  the  ,,       ,,, 

firer  may  knee]  on  either  knee.    Kneeling  ' 

on  the  left  knee  affords  an  excellent  rest  on  the  right  knee  for 
the  elbow.  In  the  squatting  position  both  elbows  reet  on  the 
knees.  In  the  standing  position  face  tiie  ta^et  squarely,  or 
nearly  so.  Stand  upright,  not  craning  the  head  forward,  and 
extend  the  arm  to  its  full  stretch. 
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Sec.  Vn.— ESTIMATING  DISTANCE. 

1774.  The  following  informatioii  regarding  training  in  eetimatinfi: 
distance,  and  the  method  of  conducting  me  efficiency  test,  wim 
the  percentage  required  for  qualification  in  marksmanship  in  the 
U.  S.  Army,  is  here  quoted  in  order  that  similar  training,  when 
practicable,  be  carried  out  in  the  naval  service  during  shore  drills 
or  field  exercises  and  maneuvers. 

1775.  Importance. — ^Ability  to  estimate  distance  correctly  is  an 
important  element  in  the  education  of  the  rifleman. 

During  the  estimating  distance  drills  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  every  opportunity  to  train  the  rifleman  in  observing  his  surround- 
ings &om  positions  and  when  on  the  march.  He  should  be  practiced 
in  pointing  out  and  naming  different  features  of  the  ground ;  in  dis- 
covering and  describing  different  objects;  in  counting  different 
objects  or  beings.  Especially  should  petty  officers  be  trained  in 
describing  the  location,  with  reference  to  other  objects,  of  objects 
difficult  to  see  and  in  imparting  information  of  this  kind  quickly 
and  accurately. 

1776.  Distances  can  be  estimated  by  the  eye  or  by  sound;  they 
can  be  determined  by  range-finding  instruments,  by  trial  shots  or 
volleys,  or  from  maps. 

1777.  Estimation  of  distance  by  eye. — ^To  estimate  distance  by  the 
eye  with  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  appearance, 
as  to  length,  of  a  unit  of  measure  which  can  be  compared  mentally 
with  the  distance  which  is  to  be  estimated.  The  most  convenient 
unit  of  length  is  100  yards.  To  impress  upon  each  man  the  extent 
of  a  streteh  of  100  yards,  two  posts  100  yaras  apart,  with  short  stakes 
between  to  mark  each  25  yards,  should  he  placed  near  the  barracks, 
or  on  the  drill  ground,  and  the  man  required  to  pace  off  the  marked 
distance  several  times,  counting  his  steps.  He  will  thus  learn  how 
many  of  his  steps  make  100  yards  and  will  become  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  tne  whole  distance  and  of  its  fractional  parts. 

Next  a  distance  of  more  than  100  vards  will  be  shown  him  and  he 
will  be  required  to  compare  this  distance  with  the  100-yard  unit 
and  to  estimate  it.  Having  made  this  estimate,  he  will  be  required 
to  verify  its  accuracy  by  pacing  the  distance. 

The  rifleman  should  be  taught  that,  in  judging  the  distance  from 
the  enemy,  his  estimate  may  be  corrected  by  a  careful  observation 
of  the  clearness  with  which  details  of  dress,  tne  movements  of  limbs, 
or  of  the  files  in  a  line  may  be  seen.  In  order  to  derive  the  benefit 
of  this  method,  each  man  will  be  required  to  observe  closely  all  the 
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details  noted  above  in  single  men  or  squads  of  men  posted  at  varying 
distances,  which  will  be  measured  and  announced. 

1778.  Methods  of  estimating  long  distances  by  the  eye. — ^The  fol- 
lowingmethods  are  found  useful: 

(1)  Decide  tiiat  the  object  can  not  be  more  than  a  certain  distance 
away  nor  less  than  a  certain  distance;  keep  the  estimates  within  the 
closest  possible  limits  and  take  the  mean  of  the  tw5  as  a  range. 

(2)  Select  a  point  which  appears  to  be  the  middle  point  of  the 
whole  distEUnce;  estimate  thd  half  distance  and  double  it,  or  sim- 
ilarly divide  the  distance  into  a  certain  number  of  lengths  which 
are  familiar. 

(3)  Estimate  the  distance  alon^  a  parallel  line,  as  a  road  on  one 
side,  having  on  it  well-defined  objects. 

(4)  Take  the  mean  of  several  estimates  made  by  different  persons. 
This  method  is  not  applicable  to  instruction. 

1779.  Appearance  of  objects;  how  modified  by  varying  conditions 
of  light;  difference  of  level,  etc. — ^During  instruction  the  men 
should  be  taught  the  effect  of  varying  conditions  of  light  and  terrain 
upon  the  apparent  distance  of  an  object. 

Objects  seem  nearer: 

(1)  When  the  object  is  in  a  bright  light. 

(2)  AVhen  the  color  of  the  object  contrasts  sharply  with  the  color 
of  the  background. 

(3)  When  looking  over  water,  snow,  or  a  uniform  surface  like  a 
wheat  field. 

^4)  When  looking  from  a  height  downward. 

(5)  In  the  clear  atmosphere  of  high  altitudes. 
Objects  seem  more  distant: 

1)  When  lookinj^  over  a  depression  in  the  ground. 

2)  When  there  is  a  poor  Ugnt  or  a  fog. 
!S)  When  only  a  small  part  of  the  object  can  be  seen. 

(4)  When  loolring  from  low  ground  upward  toward  higher  ground. 

1780.  Estimating  distance  by  sound. — Sound  travels  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,100  feet,  or  366  yards,  per  second.  If  a  gun  is  fired  at  a 
distance,  a  certain  time  elapses  before  the  sound  is  heard.  If  the 
number  of  seconds  or  parts  of  seconds  between  the  fiash  and  the 
report  be  carefully  taken  and  multiplied  by  366,  the  product  will 
be  approximately  the  distance  in  yards  to  the  gun.  This  method 
will  be  of  doubtml  use  on  the  battle  field,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  sound  of  the  gun  whose  flaMi  is  seen  from  that 
of  any  other.  It  will  probably  be  useful  in  determining  the  range  to 
a  hostile  battery  when  it  first  opens  fire. 
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1781.  Determination  of  distance  by  trial  shots  or  volle3rs. — If  the 
ground  is  so  dry  and  dustv  that  the  fall  of  the  bullets  is  visible  through 
a  glass  or  with  the  naked  eye,  a  method  of  determining  the  distance 
is  afforded  by  using  a  number  of  trial  shots  or  volleys. 

The  method  of  using  trial  volleys  is  as  follows: 

The  sights  are  raised  for  the  estimated  range  and  one  volley  is 
fired.  If  this  aj^pears  to  hit  but  little  short  of  the  mark  an  increase 
of  elevation  of  100  yards  will  be  used  for  the  next  volley.  When 
the  object  is  enclosed  between  two  volleys,  a  mean  of  the  elevations 
will  be  adopted  as  the  correct  range. 

The  range  may  be  obtained  from  near-by  battery  or  machine  gun. 
This  is  the  best  method  where  available. 

1782.  Estimating  distance  test.^ — ^When  instruction  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  company  coramander,  have  progressed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  enable  the  men  to  judge  distances  with  the  eye  with  fair 
accuracy,  they  will  be  tested  for  proficiency.    . 

As  the  danger  space  is  continuous  for  a  man  kneeling  within  a 
range  of  547  yards  (battle-sijght  range),  and  as  individual  fire  and  the 
fire  of  small  squads  will  ordinarily  be  limited  to  1,200  yards,  men  will 
be  tested  for  proficiency  at  distances  between  these  two  ranges. 

The  rules  governing  this  test  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  test  will  be  supervised  by  an  oflScer. 

(2)  Each  man  will  be  tested  separately. 

(3)  The  ground  shall  be  other  than  that  over  which  he  has  fired 
for  target  practice,  or  over  which  he  has  previously  estimated 
distances. 

(4)  The  use  of  any  device  to  mark  the  limits  within  which  dis- 
tances are  tested  (570  and  1,200  yards),  at  the  time  the  test  is  given, 
so  that  this  device  can  be  seen  from  the  estimating  point,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

(5)  The  objects  will  be  natural  objects,  men  standing,  kneeling, 
or  prone. 

(6)  Five  or  more  natural  objects  will  be  selected,  or  single  men 
or  groups  of  men  stationed  within  the  ranges  indicated  above.  The 
distances  of  the  objectives  will  not  be  measured  until  all  who  are  to 
estimate  on  them  have  made  their  estimates. 

The  men  to  be  tested  are  conducted  to  a  point  near  that  from  which 
the  estimates  are  to  be  made,  and  remain  facing  away  from  the 
objectives  or  hidden  therefrom  by  some  feature  of  the  ground .     They 

1  Qualification  in  estimating  distance  is  not  required  in  connection  with  the  Navy 
Small-Arms  Firing  courses  and  does  nut  affect  the  qualification  attained. 
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are  not  permitted  to  know  what  objects  are  to  be  used  in  the  test 
until  they  are  called  up  to  the  estimating  point. 

The  officer  conducting  the  test  calls  up  one  man  at  a  time,  points 
out  to  him  an  object  and  causes  him  to  estimate  the  distance  thereto. 
This  is  continued  until  the  man's  estimates  on  five  objectives  have 
been  obtained .  When  the  test  for  the  day  is  completed  by  any  man , 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  join  the  squad  awaitmg  test.  After  all 
the  men  have  made  estimates  of  distances  to  a  given  series  of  objec- 
tives, ranges  thereto  will  be  measured. 

(7)  Proficiency  for  the  expert  rifleman  and  for  the  sharpshooter 
shall  consist  in  making  in  five  consecutive  estimates  an  average 
degree  of  accuracy  of  90  per  cent. 

Similarly  for  proficiency,  marksmen,  first-class  men,  and  second- 
class  men  are  required  to  make  in  five  consecutive  estimates  an  aver- 
age degree  of  accuracy  of  85  per  cent. 


Chapter  V. 

ARTILLERY. 


Sec.  I.— GENERAL  PMNOPLES,  ORGANIZATION,  ETC. 

General  Principles. 

1783.  Field  artillery  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Service  is  normally  drawn 
by  man  power;  and  the  personnel,  whether  for  the  service  of  the 
piece  or  for  its  transport,  nave  many  duties  identical  with  those  of 
infantry,  and  must,  in  order  to  carry  out  efficiently  all  their  duties, 
be  drilled  also  as  infantry. 

1784.  While  the  artillery  organization  is  designed  to  permit  the 
ready  conversion  of  artillery  units  into  the  corresponding  infantry 
units,  and  vice  versa,  artillery  should  be  permanently  assigned; 
otherwise  the  personnel  will  be  unable  to  acquire  the  necessary 
technical  skill  tor  the  efficient  handling  of  the  guns  under  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  service.  This  is  especially  true  of  guns  fitted  with 
panoramic  sights  and  provided  with  fire-control  instruments,  in  the 
use  of  which  theoretical  knowledge  must  be  supplemented  by  prac- 
tice, if  the  best  results  are  to  be  attained.    (See  Art.  101.) 

Organization  and  Administration. 

1786.  The  field  artillery  of  a  naval  force  is  composed  of  platoons, 
companies,  battalions,  and  r^;iments. 

The  platoon  consists  of  the  piece,  limber,  equipment,  gun  squad, 
and  dragmen. 

The  company  consists  of  from  2  to  4  platoons;  it  contains  the  num- 
ber of  platoons  assigned  to  the  organization's  normal  infantry  com- 
pany, and  constitutes  the  artillery  force  of  a  vessel  of  the  first  class. 

In  general,  the  battalion  is  composed  of  the  artillery  companies 
of  a  division  of  the  fleet,  or  of  several  vessels,  as  ordered  by  the 
senior  officer  present.  The  regiment  is  coirespondingly  composed 
of  the  artillery  battalions  of  two  or  more  divisions. 
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1786.  When  the  drag  is  maimed,  the  platoon  is  the  smallest  unit; 
but  when  cleared  for  action  the  platoon  divides  into  the  gun  fully 
manned,  and  the  dragmen.  Artillery,  when  cleared  for  action,  is 
said  to  be  in  battery.  The  guns  of  an  artillery  company  together 
form  the  firing  battery,  and  the  combined  dragmen  form  the  sup- 
ports. The  term  battery,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  the  e^uns  of  a 
single  company,  but  is  used  to  designate  any  number  of  pieces, 
grouped  tc^ether  for  the  time  bein^,  under  a  single  fire-control 
officer,  for  firing  against  a  given  objective.  It  is  not  a  tactical  unit, 
and  not  (under  ordinary  conditions)  a  permanent  subdivision.  It 
refers  primarily  to  the  guns  and  not  to  the  men;  the  latter  retain 
their  company  and  battalion  organization. 

1787.  All  units  are  numbered  sequentially  within  the  next  higher 
unit,  e.  g.,  second  battalion,  third  company,  second  platoon. 

For  purposes  of  drill  and  maneuver,  units  will  be  designated  by 
their  temporary  relative  position  in  line  or  column,  thus: 

The  right  battery,  left  battalion; 

The  l^iding  company,  center  battalion. 

The  permanent  designation  of  units  does  not  change  as  their 
relative  order  in  line  or  column  is  changed,  with  the  follow  ng  ex- 
ception: 

After  the  jpieces  of  a  company  (or  battery)  are  unlimbered  and 
established  in  line,  they  are  designated  from  right  to  left  as  first 
piece,  second  piece,  etc.,  or  No.  1,  No.  2,  etc. 

1788.  The  number  of  men  reauired  for  the  gun  crew,  whatever 
the  type  of  gun,  is  the  same;  and  in  general  they  perform  the  same 
duties  m  the  service  of  the  piece. 

The  fire-control  detail  is  a  company,  not  a  platoon  detail.  The 
number  of  men  required  varies  according  to  the  ec^uipment  pro- 
vided. The  men  of  this  detail  (except  the  musicians)  normally 
form  part  of  the  dragmen  detachment  when  the  drag  is  manned, 
but  may  be  separately  organized  if  desirable. 

The  strength  of  the  dragmen  detachment,  normally  of  three  squads, 
will  vary  according  to  requirements.  More  men  are  required 
naturally  for  the  heavier  guns  or  where  there  is  to  be  actual  service 
in  rough  country.  Whenever  practicable  for  service  ashore,  horse, 
mule,  or  other  transportation  facilities  will  always  be  utilized;  but 
even  under  these  conditions  the  platoons  will  be  maintained  at 
normal  strength. 

1789.  Where  special  equipment  is  supplied,  as  for  example,  a 
caisson  and  limber,  or  motor  or  animal  transportation,  such  modi- 
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fications  of  the  drill  laid  down  herein,  as  may  be  necessary,  are 
permitted.    Unnecessary  changes  should  be  avoided. 

Duties  of  Officers. 

1790.  The  company  commander  commands  the  company  in 
whatever  formation  the  company  may  be,  and  normally  controls  the 
fire  of  his  guns  when  in  action. 

Platoon  commanders  command  their  platoons  when  the  drag  is 
manned. 

When  prepared  for  action,  the  senior  pt.  c.  exercises  i.nmediate 
supervision  over  the  firing  battery,  and  commands  in  case  the  c.  c. 
is  too  distant  to  give  his  orders  by  word  of  mouth.  The  pt.  c.  next 
in  rank  commands  the  combined  supports.  Other  pt.  cs.,  if  any, 
may  be  assigned  las  reconnaissance  officer,  assistant  to  the  senior 
pt.  c,  or  in  charge  of  the  supply  trains.  The  company  c.  p.  o. 
assists  the  c.c. 

1791 .  Officers  commanding  battalions  arid  larger  units  have  duties 
corresponding  to  those  of  similar  units  of  infantry. 

When  the  guns  of  more  than  one  company  are  combined  for  pur- 
poses of  fire  control,  the  senior  c.  c.  of  the  guns  so  grouped  becomes 
fire  control  officer  of  the  combined  battery. 

1792.  When  the  combined  supports  are  called  into  action  away 
from  the  guns,  the  bn.  c.  will  designate  an  officer  to  take  charge. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  article,  this  will  normally 
be  the  c.  c.  not  engaged  in  control  of  nre.  Such  duty  for  the  sup- 
pc^rt8  is  to  be  r^^arded  as  exceptional. 

Definitions. 

1793.  The  provisions  of  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  apply  except 
where  obviously  inappropriate.  The  following  additional  defi- 
nitions are  considered  essential: 

Salvo:  A  single  discharge  from  each  of  the  guns  of  a  battery,  or 
other  unit,  fired  in  regular  order  from  one  flank  to  the  other,  with 
intervals  of  about  two  seconds. 

Volley:  The  rapid  discharge  of  a  certain  indicated  number  of 
rounds  by  each  gun  of  a  battery,  or  other  unit,  each  gun  firing 
without  regard  to  the  others. 

The  foregoing  definitions  differ  from  their  commonly  accepted 
usage  in  the  Naval  Service.  The  differences  should  be  carenilly 
noted,  as  the  definitions  are  standard  for  all  works  on  field  or  lana 
artillery. 
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Equipment  and  Characteristics  of  Guns. 

1794.  (1)  There  are  at  present  four  different  types  of  3-incli 
landing  and  field  guns  used  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  They 
are  the  Mark  I,  mod.  1,  field  gun  of  Gun  Factory  design,  issued  to 
gunboats  and  cruisers;  the  Mark  IV  landing  gun,  known  as  the 
Bethlehem  gun,  issu^  to  battleships;  the  Mark  VII  landing  gun, 
known  as  the  Ehrhardt  gun,  issued  to  {he  Marine  Corps;  and  the 
Mark  XI  landing  gun,  built  at  Bethlehem,  for  issue  to  battleships 
to  replace  the  Mark  IV  gun. 

All  of  these  guns  are  provided  with  navy  limbers,  which  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  supporting  the  trail  of  piece  and  carrying 
ammunition.  The  Mark  Vll  is  sometimes  also  provided  with  army 
caisson  and  limber. 

(2]  The  distinction  between  a  landing  gun  and  a  field  gun  in  our 
service  is  primarily  one  of  muzzle  velocity,  a  field  gun  being  of 
1,150  foot-seconds  and  a  landing  gun  of  1,650  foot-seconds.  The 
ammunition  is  not  interchangeable. 


Mark  I.,  Mod. 

Mark  IV. 

Mark  VII. 

Mark  XI. 

Muzzle  velocity 

1,150 

1,650 

1,660 

1,650 

Weight  of  gun  alone . . 

396 

676 

639 

675 

Weight  of  gun  and 

1,380 

1,717 

2,249 

2,300 

carriage. 

Weight  of  limber 

740 

620 

1.760 
None 

650 

Number    and    type 
ammunition      box 

4R-SV 

2R-12V 

None 

carried    on    piece, 

rounds  per  box,  how 

stowed  in  box. 

Same  for  limber 

6R-8V 

/2R-12H\ 

\2F-6H  / 

16.5 

9R-8V 

2F-20H 

Weight  of  1   round 

15 

16.5 

16.6 

ammunition. 

Weight  of  gun  and 

1,860 

2,113 

2,249 

2,300 

carriage,  with  full 

ammunition. 

Same  for  limber 

1,460 

1,214 

Peep  sights, 

defl.    scale 

2,938 

1.200 

Remarks 

Open    sight, 
no   sliding 
leaf,     3^ 

Panor.  sights, 
gim  shield. 

Panor.  sights, 
gun  shield. 

in  mils,  10* 

2i*    train, 

spUt     trail. 

train,    10' 

train,     15* 

18*    eleva- 

46*     train. 

elevation. 

elevation. 

tion. 

50*  eleva- 
tion. 

F=Fixed. 

R=Removable. 

H=Stowed  horizontally  in  its  box. 

V=Stowed  vertically  in  its  box. 
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(3)  The  general  characteristics  of  the  different  types  are  as  shown 
in  the  table.  Further  details  are  given  under  preparing  for  action 
and  service  of  the  piece,  articles  1811,  1812,  and  1852  et  sq. 

General  Rules. 

1796.  (1)  The  general  rules  of  Infantry  Drill  Regulations  apply 
except  where  obviously  inappropriate. 

(2)  When  not  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  piece,  or  as  dragmen, 
the  personnel  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  any  similar  body 
of  infantry. 

(3)  When  the  drags  are  manned,  artillery  units  are  maneuvered 
exactly  like  corresponding  infantry  units,  and  by  the  same  com- 
mands, except  that  the  platoon  is  the  smallest  unit,  and  except 
where  otherwise  provided  in  these  regulations  or  obviously  imprac- 
ticable. 

(4)  The  front,  when  the  drag  is  manned,  is  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  trail  points;  when  in  battery y  it  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  muzzle  points.  The  terms  right,  left,  and  rear  are  with  refer- 
ence to  the  front  so  defined.  Front  is  also  \ised  to  designate  the 
direction  of  the  enemy. 

(5)  The  dress,  when  the  drag  is  manned,  is  on  the  drag  leaders; 
when  in  battery,  it  is  on  the  axles  of  the  pieces. 

(6)  In  simultaneous  or  successive  movements,  alignments  are 
preserved  according  to  the  rules  for  infantry. 

Ordnance  Pamphlets. 

The  following  ordnance  pamphlets  relate  to  artillery: 

146.  Handbook  of  three-inch  field  guns  and  landing  guns  and 
ammunition. 

147A.  Anmiunition  boxes  for  three-inch  limber,  Mark  IV. 

148A.  Ammunition  boxes  for  three-inch  field  carriage,  Mark  II 
and  Mark  II,  Mod.  I  and  limber,  Mark  II,  Mod.  I. 

149A.  Ammunition  boxes  for  three-inch  field  carriage,  Mark  IV, 
and  limber,  Mark  III. 

133.  Three-inch  range  table,  I.V.  1,650  f .  s.  to  6,000  yards,  shrapnel. 

135.  Three-inch  breech  mechanism,  Mark  I  field  guns,  Fletcher 
type. 

136.  Three-inch  range  table,  I.  V.  1,150  f.  s.  4,500  yards,  common 
shell. 

137.  Three-inch  range  table,  I.V.  1,150  f.  s.  to  5,000  yards,  shrapnel. 
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Sec.  n.— SCHOOL  OF  THE  PLATOON. 

1796.  An  artillery  platoon  confiists  normally  of  a  pt.  c,  two  1  p. 
08.,  a  gun  squad  and  three  squads  of  draepnen;  but  the  number  of 
dragmen  may  be  increased  or  decreased,  depending  on  circumstan- 
ces. The  members  of  the  gun  squad  are  assigned,  for  convenience 
of  desi^ation,  numbers  from  1  to  8,  the  front  rank  men  being  1-4 
respectively,  and  the  rear  rank  men  5-8,  respectively;  No.  4  is 
habituallv  squad  leader  and  gun  pointer. 

1797.  The  platoon  has  three  formations,  namely:  Platoon  to  the 
iront,  at  the  drag,  and  In  battery. 

Formation  Platoon  to  the  Front. 

1798.  The  formation  is  that  of  a  platoon  of  infantry,  gun  squad 
on  the  left  (see  Fig.  152).  Pieces  are  at  the  order  unless  otherwise 
directed. 
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Formation  at  the  Drag. 

1799.  (1)  The  drag  consists  of  a  span  and  cross  bar,  3^  feet  long, 
with  two  drag  ropes.  Each  drag  rope  is  fitted  with  4  or  6  toggles, 
5  feet  apart,  and  may  be  lengthened  by  fitting  extension  pieces, 
with  toggles,  or  shortened  by  stopping  back  one  or  two  toggles.  The 
span  and  each  drag  rope  are  fitted  with  snap  hooks,  which  hook  into 
appropriate  thimbles,  so  that  if  desired  either  drag  rope  may  be  used 
alone,  without  the  span,  or  both  combined  to  make  a  single  drag  of 
double  lengths. 

(2)  The  double  drag  is  the  normal  formation.  The  front  rank 
mans  the  left  drag  rope,  rear  rank  the  right  drag  rope;  even  numbers 
on  the  left  of  the  drag,  odd  numbers  on  the  rignt;  each  squad  intact. 
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Stations  of  individuals  are 
shown  in  Fie.  153.  The  senior 
1  p.  o.  is  abreast  of  the  drag 
leaders,  the  junior  1  p.  o.  is  2 
paces  in  rear  of  the  piece.  The 
pt.  c.  is  on  the  left  of  the  platoon 
guide. 

(3)  Pieces  for  all  p.  os.  and 
men  are  carried  at  the  diagonal 
sling  (Art.  1802);  but  dragmen 
may  be  directed  to  carry  the 
piece  in  the  free  hand,  or  at  the 
right  or  left  shoulder,  according 
as  they  are  on  the  right  or  left  of 
the  drag. 

(4)  Without  limber:  Modifica- 
tions: Nos.  1  and  2  inan  the 
guide  ropies  at  the  trail  of  the 
piece;  5,  6,  7,  8  man  the  rear 
toggles  at  the  drag,  in  order  from 
right  to  left. 

The  Formation  in  Battery. 

1800.  This  formation  is  de- 
scribed later  under  "To  Pre- 
pare for  Action "  (Arts.  1811  and 
1812). 

To  Form  the  Platoon. 

1801.  The  command  is  given 
Fall  in  at  the  drag  (or  Fall  in, 
platoon  to  the  front). 

(1)  If  formed  at  the  drag,  the 
men  take  stations,  sling  arms, 
and  pick  up  the  drag  without 
command.  The  muster  is  made 
by  the  senior  1  p.  o.,  or  by  squads, 
as  directed.  The  pt.  c.  receives 
the  report  from  the  senior  1  p.  o. 
and  takes  command. 

(2)  If  formed  to  the  fronty  the 
procedure  is  the  same  as  for  an 
infantry  platoon. 
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right  hand,  insert  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  through  the  atnip,  and 
shift  the  right  hand  to  the  small  of  the  atock;  then,  raising  the  rifle, 
insert  the  head  and  right  arm  through  the  strap,  and  allow  the  piece 
to  bang  diagonally  across  the  back,  muzzle  up 
and  to  the  left,  strap  over  the  left  shoulder. 

(2)  When  slung  in  this  manner,  men  on  the 
left  of  the  di'agroi>e  steady  the  piece  with  the 
left  hand,  by  means  of  the  strap;  men  on  the 
right  of  the  dragrope,  with  the  right  hand,  at 
the  butt. 

(3)  When  packs  are  worn,  the  rifle  may  be 
slung  vertically,  theetrap  restii^on  the  shoulder 
away  from  the  dragrope. 

To  Unsling  Arms. 

1803.  Arms  being  Slung:  1.  Order  (rislit 
shoulder,  etc.)  2.  ASUS.  At  the  second  com- 
mand, unsling  arms  and  take  the  position  directed . 

To  Form  Platoon  to  the  FronL 

1801.  The  drt^  being  manned;  1.  Platoon  to  the 
Itont,  2.  UABCH.     fl)   At  the  first  command,  p^^   j5j 

men  drop  toggles  and  unaling  arms;  even  num- 
bered dragmen  stand  fast,  odd  numbered  dragmen  step  into  place 
ahead  of  their  toggle  mates,  forming  a  normal  infantry  platoon 
faced  by  the  flanli;  the  gun  squad  closes  and  takes  proper 
position  in  rear  of  drag  squads;  the  1  p.  ob.  take  post  as  leading 
and  rear  guides. 

(2)  At  the  second  command,  the  platoon  executes  column  right, 
the  guide  taking  the  haif  step.  When  the  rear  guide  has  completed 
the  turn  the  pt.  c.  commands:  1.  Platoon,  2.  HALT,  3.  Lett,  4. 
FACH. 

(3)  The  pt.  c.  dresses  the  platoon  to  the  right,  if  in  a  single  rom- 
pai-y;  to  the  center,  or  toward  the  colors,  it  in  battalion;  aiiJ  ::ieQ 
takes  his  post  3  paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  platoon. 

1803(18°— il 36 
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To  Man  the  Drag. 

1806.  The  platoon  being  to  the  front:  1.  Manthediag,  2.  MARCH. 

(1)  At  the  first  command,  the  platoon  faces  to  the  left  and  slings 
arms. 

(2)  At  the  second  command,  the  platoon  changes  direction  to  the 
left  along  the  drag,  and  odd  numbers  oblique  to  the  left  into  position. 
The  dragmen  halt  at  their  stations,  face  to  the  front  and  pick  up  the 

toggles.    The  p.   os.   and  men  of 
the  gun  squad  take  their  posts. 

1806.  When  the  drag  is  manned 
the  platoon  executes  the  halt,  rests, 
steps,  and  marchings,  resumes  at- 
tention, changes  direction  slightly, 
obliques,  and  resumes  the  direct 
march,  as  prescribed  for  infantry, 
with  the  modifications  noted 
below: 

(1)  In  executing  halt,  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  4  check  the  motion  of  the  piece 
and  limber ;  the  drag  leaders  stretch 
taut  the  drags. 

(2)  In  incline  to  the  right  (left), 
the  drag  leaders  take  the  new 
direction  followed  by  the  other 
numbers. 

(3)  In  r^ht  (left)  oblique,  the  movement  is  executed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  incline,  except  that  the  change  is  45°. 


Fig.  155. 


To  Change  Direction. 

1807.  The  drag  oing  manned,  marching  or  at  a  halt:  1.  Bight 
(left)  turn  (or  half  turn),  2.  liABGH. 

(1)  With  limber. — At  the  second  command,  the  leaders  turn  to  the 
right  in  double  time,  gaining  ground  so  that  the  piece  turns  in  a  circle 
of  3  yards  radius;  the  other  men  so  regulate  their  step  as  to  complete 
the  movement  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaders. 

(2)  Upon  the  completiou  of  the  turn,  the  men  take  up  the  march 
in  the  same  cadence  as  before  the  turn. 

the 
regu- 


rs)  Without  the  limber:  Modifications:  The  leaders  turn  to 
right  in  double  time  leaving  the  drags  slack;  other  numbers  so  r< 
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late  their  step  as  to  complete  tlie  movement  with  the  leaders ;  1  and 

2  raise  the  trail  until  the  trail  wheel  is  well  clear  of  the  ground,  and 
turn  the  piece,  assisted  by  3  and  4  at  the  check  ropes. 

(4)  In  any  case,  the  dragmen  and  gun  squad  must  be  careful  not 
to  attempt  to  turn  the  piece  too  soon,  or  by  pushing  on  the  dragrope, 
force  the  drag  leaders  to  take  a  faster  gait  than  doable  time. 

To  March  to  the  Rear. 

1808.  The  drag  being  manned:  1.  Bight  (left)  about,  2.  MABCH. 
Executed  as  prescribed  for  Bight  (left)  torn,  except  that  the  change 
of  direction  is  180*"  instead  of  90°. 

To  Move  the  Piece  a  Short  Distance  by  Hand. 

1809.  The  drag  being  manned:  1.  Bear  by  hand,  2.  MABCH. 
At  the  second  command,  all  the  men  face  to  the  rear,  those  at 

the  piece  and  limber  moving  them  backward  until  the  command, 
halt,  is  given,  when  all  face  to  the  front.  If  necessary,  men  from 
drags  may  be  detailed  to  assist  on  wheel  drags  of  piece  and  limber. 

1810.  Being  in  battery:  1.  Front  (rear)  by  hand;  2.  liABGH. 

At  the  second  command,  the  gun  squad  moves  the  piece  and  then 
the  limber  as  directed;  after  wmch  5,  6,  7,  8  move  tfie  ammunition 
boxes. 

To  Prepare  for  Action. 

1811.  The  drag  bein§  manned,  the  piece  is  swung  with  the  muz- 
zlepointed  in  tne  desired  direction,  if  not  already  there. 

The  pt.  c.  then  commands:  1.  In  battery,  2.  MABCH. 
(I)  With  limber:  At  the  first  command,  1  and  2  unhook  trail  of 
piece  from  limber,  3  and  4  assisting;  5  and  6  unhook  dragropes  from 
limber;  all  dragmen  drop  the  drag;  the  rear  squad  of  dragmen  drop 
back  and  prepare  to  shift  the  limber ;  5,6,7,8  drop  back  to  the  piece ; 
dragmen,  except  the  rear  squad,  unsling  arms,  odd  numbers  step 
into  place  as  at  platoon  to  the  front,  forming  column  of  twos;  the 
junior  I  p.  o.  becomes  support  leader  and  takes  post  abreast  the  drag 
leaders;  the  senior  1  p.  o.  becomes  gun  captain  and  prepares  to  super- 
vise placing  the  limber  and  getting  ready  for  action. 
(2)  At  the  second  command  or  as  soon  as  praticable,  if  the  command 
march  has  already  been  given,  the  rear  squad  of  dragmen  swing  the 
limber  into  position,  1  foot  to  the  left  of  the  piece,  with  the  axle  1 
foot  to  the  rear  of  the  axle  of  the  piece,  pole  pointing  to  the  front; 
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then  take  post  in  rear  of  the  other  squads  of  dragmen.  The  support 
leader  conducts  the  supports  to  the  rear  (for  drill,  30  paces  in  rear  of 
the  piece),  changes  direction  to  the  left,  halte  the  support,  faces 
them  to  the  front,  and  deploys  them  on  the  right  squad;  5  and  6, 
take  off  left  ammunition  boxes  from  the  piece;  7  and  8,  the  right 
ammimition  boxes,  and  place  them  on  the  ground  in  one  row  in 
rear  of,  and  close  to,  the  limber;  all  the  members  of  the  gun  squad 
then  perform  the  detail^  duties  given  below  and  complete  prepara- 
tion for  action;  the  gun  captain  takes  station  2  paces  in  rear  of  the 
limber. 

(3)  When  no  ammunition  is  carried  on  the  piece  (as  in  Miu-k 
VII  and  Mark  XI  guns),  5  and  6  stay  with  the  limber,  but  are  assis- 
ted by  the  rear  drag  squad;  7  and  8  assist  in  placing  trail  and  bedding 
spades. 

(4)  Without  limber:  Modification:  At  the  first  command  the 
drag-ropes  are  dropped  in  place,  the  span  is  unhooked  by  Nos.  7 
and  8,  and  span  and  crossbar  placed  clear  of  the  trail.  At  the 
second  command,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  remove  boxes  from  the  piece  and 
place  them  to  the  left  of  the  piece;  1  and  2  unship  trail  wheel.  AH 
squads  of  dragmen  .are  conducted  to  the  rear  at  once.  Other  stations 
and  movements  are  the  same  as  with  the  limber. 

(5)  If  the  rifles  of  the  gun  squad  interfere  with  their  duties,  they 
may  be  laid  or  stacked  clear  of  the  piece  before  or  after  casting  the 
piece  loose. 

(6)  If  desired,  7  and  8  may  be  directed  to  coil  down  the  drag 
ropes. 

To  Prepare  the  Piece.    Detailed  Duties. 

1812.  The  detailed  duties  vary  somewhat  according  to  type  of 
gun.  For  Mark  I  mod.  1,  Mark  IV  and  Mark  XI  gims,  the  pointer 
does  the  firing;  for  Mark  VII  gun  the  plugman  does  the  firing,  at 
the  command  of  the  pointer;  Mark  I,  mod.  1,  has  a  brake  for  each 
wheel;  the  other  types  have  no  brakes,  though  brakes  are  being 
fitted  to  Mark  VII.  Marks  VII  and  XI  have  gun  shields,  seats  for 
pointer  and  plugman,  and  panoramic  sights;  the  other  types  have 
no  shields,  no  seats,  and  open  or  peep  sights;  the  location  of  the  hand 
wheels  for  elevating,  training,  etc.,  varies;  and  there  are  other  dif- 
erences.  (See  also  "Detailed  duties  in  the  Service  of  the  Piece," 
Article  1852,  et  seg.) 

Gun  captain.  Supervises  preparations;  reports  when  gun  is 
ready. 
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Am.  Boxes  Oi 
(Except  Mark  XI) 
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No.  4  ^pointer).  Releases  the  training  and  elevating  locks,  if 
fitted,  ana  tests  training  and  elevating  gear;  provides  and  places  the 
si^ts  of  whatever  type  supplied,  so  far  as  tnese  are  not  nabitually 
carried  on  the  gun  (the  panoramic  sight  is  always  carried  in  its  case) ; 
centers  cross  level  bub- 
ble of  sight,  if  fitted,  to 
correct  for  difference  in 
level  of  wheels;  sets  de- 
flection on  peep  and 
panoramic  sights  at  zero ; 
raises  top  shield  with  the 
assistance  of  No.  1 ;  pro- 
vides lanyard  if  he  is  to 
fire;  seats  himself  on  gun 
seat,  if  any. 

No.  1  (plugman).  As- 
sists pointer  to  raise  top 
shield,  if  fitted;  pro- 
vides and  places  the 
gun  quadrant,  if  sup- 
plied, sets  si^ht  at  300, 
and  centers  both  range 
(rocker)  and  cross  level 
bubbles,  if  on  his  side, 
tests  elevating  gear  if  on 
ri^ht  side  of  gun;  pro- 
vides wiping  doth;  op- 
erates the  breech  mech- 
anism, examines  breech 
block  and  bore,  cleaning 
any  parts  requiring  it, 
and  leaving  breech 
open;  provides  a  lan- 
vard,if  neistofire;  seats 
himself  on  gun  seat,  if 
any. 

No.  2  (trainer).  Estab- 
lishes tne  trail;  if  split 
trail  type,  uncouples 
trail  flasks  and  separates 
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as  far  as  the^r  will  go,  assisted  by  7  and  8 ;  removes  breech  cover;  ships 
trail  handspike,  if  fitted,  assists  No.  3  to  lower  the  piece  apron,  if  any; 
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sets  right  wheel  brake,  if  any;  distributes  waste  or  cotton  to  the  gun 
squad  for  their  ears;  takes  station  by  the  trail. 

No.  3  (loader).  Removes  the  muzzle  cover  and  tompion;  ajssists 
No.  2  to  lower  the  piece  apron;  assists  No.  4  (if  necessary)  by  placing 
the  front  sight ;  takes  gun  bucket  and  places  it  on  the  ground,  2  paces 
to  ri^ht  of  uie  breech  of  the  gun  (the  bore  sponge  is  left  in  place  until 
required);  sets  the  left  wheel  brake;  takes  station  on  left  of  breech 
and  stands  by  to  receive  a  round  from  No.  6. 

No.  6  (shellman).  Equips  himself  with  hand  fuse  setter,  if  pro- 
vided (otherwise  with  fuse  punch,  or  wrench,  and  range-time  of 
flight  table);  takes  station  in  rear  of  limber,  and  stands  by  to  set 
fuses. 

No.  6  (shellman).  Opens  ammunition  box,  takes  out  a  round 
preparatory  to  having  tne  fuse  set. 

No.  7  and  8  (shellman  and  snpemumeraries).  Assist  in  plac- 
ing and  opening  ammunition  boxes,  assist  No.  2  to  separate  trail 
flasks  (Mark  XI)  and  bed  spades;  then  take  station  5  yards  in  rear  of 
piece  to  act  as  supernumeraries. 

All  members  of  ^im  squad  take  cover,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
behind  piece  and  limber. 

To  Man  the  Drag. 

1813.  Being  in  battery:  1.  Man  the  drag,  2.  ICABCH. 

(1)  With  limber.  At  the  first  command  the  support  is  assembled 
and  arms  slung.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  prepare  the  piece  and  accessories  for 
tiie  march  and  for  limbering  up;  5,  6,  7,  and  8  replace  ammunition 
boxes  on  the  piece  and  limbBr.  and  prepare  the  limber  for  march. 

(2)  At  the  second  commana,  the  supports  are  conducted  to  the 
drag,  in  double  time;  the  rear  drag  squad  assists  5,  6,  7,  and  8  to 
place  the  limber  in  position  and  leads  out  the  drag  (if  necessary)  •  1 
and  2  hook  the  trail  to  the  limber;  5  and  6  hook  the  drag  ropes;  tne 
dragmen  pick  up  and  stretch  taut  the  drags. 

(3)  Without  limber:  Modifl^ations:  7  and  8  lead  out  the  dra^ 
ropes;  5  and  6  hook  drag  ropes  to  the  trail;  1  and  2  raise  trail  and 
secure  trail  wheel  in  place. 

(4)  In  securing  the  piece,  each  member  of  the  gun  sauad  returns 
what  he  provided,  and  secures  what  he  cast  loose,  with  tne  following 
modifications: 

No.  4  sets  the  panoramic  sight  deflection  at  zero  before  returning 
it  to  its  case;  lays  the  piece  in  mid-position  and  levels  it,  then  secures 
gun  with  traveling  lock,  if  provided. 
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No.  1  closes  the  breech  and  releases  the  firing  pin,  if  cocked  (Mark  I, 
mod.  1,  and  Mark  XI  are  repeating  percussion  type). 

Nos.  6  and  6  set  fuse  of  any  round,  whose  fuse  nas  been  set,  back 
at  safety  before  returning  to  box. 

Nos.  7  and  8  assist  in  returning  unused  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
in  securing  boxes;  also  in  coupling  trail  flasks  (Mark  XI). 

To  Prepare  the  Platoon  for  Action  to  the  Front,  Right  or  Left 

1814.  (1)  If  the  character  of  the  ground  is  such  that  a  piece  can 
not  be  swung  as  desired  when  limbered  up  with  drag  manned,  the 
pt.  c.  may  prepare  for  action  bv  giving  the  following  commands: 

1.  In  battery,  action  front  (right  or  left),  2.  MARCH. 

(2)  At  the  tot  command,  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  going  in 
battery  in  the  regular  manner. 

(3)  At  the  second  command,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  swing  the  piece  to  point 
in  the  indicated  direction;  the  rear  squad  of  araj^en  move  the 
limber  to  its  position  on  the  left  of  the  piece;  7  ancTs  shift  the  drag 
ropes.  Other  details  are  the  same  as  for  going  in  battery  in  the 
normal  manner. 

(4)  The  direction  front,  right  and  left  here  refer  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  platoon  is  moving  at  the  time  the  order  is  given,  not  to 
the  direction  when  unlimbered. 

To  Fire  to  the  Right  (Left  or  Rear). 

1816.  Being  in  battery:  1.  Action  right  (left  or  rear).  2.  MARCH. 

(1)  With  limber. — ^At  the  first  command,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  prepare  to 
turn  the  piece  in  the  new  direction;  5,  6,  7,  and  8  move  the  loose 
ammunition  boxes  clear  of  the  intended  movement  and  prepare  to 
move  the  limber  to  the  front  or  rear  according  as  the  trail  of  the  piece 
is  to  move  toward  or  away  from  the  limber. 

(2)  At  tJie  second  command,  the  limber  is  moved  clear  of  all  inter- 
ference with  movements  of  the  piece  and  the  piece  is  turned  in  the 
designated  direction  by  the  crew;  5,  6,  7,  and  8  then  reestablish  the 
position  of  the  limber  and  ammunition  boxes.  The  entire  squad 
should  conduct  the  movements  of  limber  and  piece  if  necessary. 
The  support  is  conducted  to  newly  assigned  positions  by  the  support 
leader. 

The  Firings. 

1816.  The  fiirings  and  the  detailed  duties  in  the  service  of  the 
piece  are  given  under  "Control  of  Fire,"  Articles  1853  to  1861,  and 
1878  et  seq. 
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Descent  of  Inclines. 

1817.  An  incline  too  steep  for  the  pieces  to  be  handled  in  the 
nonnal  manner  is  descended  as  follows: 

(1)  Moderate  inclines:  The  platoon  is  halted.  The  pt.  c.  com- 
mands: 1.  Beverse  the  drags,  2.  WALK  BACK. 

At  the  first  command  5  and  6  unhook  the  span  from  the  limber; 
the  leaders  followed  by  the  other  numbers  on  the  drags,  double 
back  to  the  right;  4  hooks  the  span  to  the  drag-hook  or  eye  on  axle 
of  piece;  and  3  and  4  shift  rearndrags  to  the  wheel-lugs  of  piece.  At 
the  second  command  5,  6,  T,  and  8  guide  the  limber:  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
assist  on  wheel-drags;  men  on  the  drags  take  the  weigntof  piece  and 
limber. 

(2)  With  a  less  incline;  it  may  only  be  necessary  for  3  and  4  to  put 
on  brakes  without  reversing  drags.  With  a  greater  Incline,  the 
drags  may  be  reversed  as  in  (1),  and  the  brakes  may  also  be  used. 

(3)  A  very  steep  incline.  Unlimber;  reverse  tne  drags  on  the 
limber,  then  the  piece,  sending  each  down  separately.  Where  the 
declivity  is  rough  and  the  trail  apt  to  catch,  hook  the  drags  to  the 
trail  of  piece  and  walk  back. 

(4)  If  the  declivity  is  especially  difficult,  unlimber,  hook  the  left 
drag  to  the  right,  and  the  right  drag  to  the  tongue  of  limber;  then  to 
the  trail  of  piece,  sending  limber  and  piece  down  separately,  all 
numbers  manning  the  long  single  drag  and  walking  back.  In  all 
doubtful  cases,  remove  Uie  ammunition  boxes  ajid  pass  them  down 
separately. 

To  Dismiss  the  Platoon. 

1818.  The  gun  and  limber  being  housed,  parked,  or  seciu^d  the 
platoon  is  formed  to  the  front;  the  pt.  c.  inspects  the  piece,  limber, 
and  platoon,  and  then  directs  the  senior  1  p.  o.  to  dismiss  the  platoon; 
or,  the  platoon  may  be  dismissed  from  the  position  of  in  battery; 
such  parts  as  directed,  being  secured. 

Sec.  in.— SCHOOL  OF  THE  COMPANY. 
General  Rules. 

1819.  (1)  The  company  consists  of  two,  three,  or  four  platoons 
organized  as  prescribed  in  the  School  of  the  Platoon. 

(2^  In  column  the  distance  between  platoons  is  4  paces;  in  line 
the  interval  between  platoons  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  drag 
ropes,  pieces,  and  limber  (platoon  length)  plus  4  paces. 
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(3)  The  c.  p.  o.  and  musicianB  (meBsengers)  are  armed  with  the 
pistol;  other  enlisted  men  are  normally  armed  with  the  rifle,  except 
for  permanently  organized  companies,  where  duty  away  from  the 
piece  is  improbable;  in  the  latter  case  the  gun  squad  may  be  armed 
with  the  pistol. 

(4)  The  signals  with  the  sword,  arm,  or  whistle,  as  prescribed  for 
infantry  jmay  be  used  for  artillery  as  far  as  practicable. 

1820.  The  company  has  the  same  formations  as  the  platoon, 
namely:  platoons  to  tiie  front,  at  the  drag,  and  in  battery;  when  in 
formation  platoons  to  the  front,  the  platoons  may  be  separate,  or 
may  be  combined  into  a  normal  infantry  company;  when  at  the 
dxag,  the  platoons  may  be  in  line  or  column. 

The  Formation  in  Line. 

1821.  The  c.  c.  is  6  paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  company. 
The  pt.  cs.  are  on  the  left  of  the  platoon  guides.    The  c.  p.  o.  (if  not 

« 


loes 


2nd  PLATOON 
Pt.  0.1  P.O. 


1st  PLATOON 
PMC.  1  P.O. 
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1^1  P.O.(Jr.)     Mus.  Q]    ■IC^R.O. 
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FlO.  157. 

leader  of  a  platoon)  is  opposite  the  center  of  the  company  in  line 
with  the  rear  guides.  The  fire  control  detail  (when  separately 
organized)  is  on  the  left  of  the  c.  p.  o. 
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The  Formation  in  Column. 

1822.  The  c.  c.  is  6  paces  from  the  column,  on  the  flank.    The 
c.  p.  o.  (if  not  a  platoon  leader)  is  opposite  the  center  of  the  column 

and  1  pace  from  it,  on  the  side 
Pt'.c-ip.o.  away  from  the  c.  c.    The  fire 

control  detail  (when  separately 
organized)  is  in  rear  of  the  c.p.o. 

To  Form  the  Company. 

1823.  The  company  is  formed 
at  the  command:  Fall  in  at  the 
drag  (platoons  to  the  front,  or 
company  to  the  front) .  If  formed 
other  than  as  a  company  to  the 
front,  each  pt.  c.  forms  and 
takes  command  of  his  platoon, 
and  at  the  command  report  by 
the  c.  c,  reports  first  (or  other) 
platoon,  formed.  Sir. 

The  Marchings,  Rests,  etc 

1824.  Being  in  line  or  column, 
the  company  executes  the  halt, 
rest,  steps,  and  marchings,  re- 
sumes   attention,   etc.,    as  ex- 

?lained  in    the  School  of    the 
latoon. 

Simultaneous  Movements. 


4  Paces     j     [g  Musician 

Pt.cW  B-r  "T 


1P.O.-- 
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1826.  (1)  Simultaneous  move- 
ments   to   the    flank    or    rear 
are  executed  by  the  commands: 
1.  Platoons,  2.  Bight  (left)  turn 
Pio   150  (right  or  left  about,    etc.),    3. 

MABCH. 
(2)  Bight  (left)  oblique  is  executed  simultaneously  by  each  pla- 
toon, in  line  or  colunm. 
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(3)  Platoons  to  the  front,  and  in  battery,  are  executed  simul- 
taneously by  each  platoon,  from  line  only.  Man  the  drag,  is  also 
executed  simultaneouidy  from  either  of  tne  above  formations. 

To  Form  the  Company  to  the  Front. 

1826.  Being  in  the  formation  platoons  to  the  front,  the  normal 
infantry  company  is  formed  by  the  commands:  1.  Form  Company, 
2.  On  first  (or  other)  platoon,  3.  MABCH.  Each  pt.  c.  causes  his 
platoon  to  close  on  the  designated  platoon;  pt.  cs.  and  interior 
guides  take  post  in  the  file  closers,  as  in  the  School  of  the  Infantry 
Company. 

Movements  from  Column. 

1827.  Being  in  column,  the  company  executes  the  following 
successiye  movements : 

(1)  INCLINE  TO  THE  BIGHT  (LEFT). 

The  leading  platoon  changes  direction  as  indicated,  followed  by 
each  following  platoon  when  it  arrives  at  the  turning  point. 

(2)  1.  Column  right  (left),  2.  MABCH. 

The  leading  platoon  executes  platoon  right  turn,  followed  by  the 
other  platoons,  as  they  arrive  at  the  turning  point. 

(3)  1.  Bight  (left)  front  into  line,  2.  MABCH,  3.  Company,  4. 
HALT.  The  leading  platoon  takes  up,  or  continues  the  march; 
other  platoons  execute  right  oblique  and  resume  the  original  direction 
when  abreast  of  their  places,  and  halt  on  the  line. 

(4)  1.  On  right  (left)  into  line,  2.  MABCH,  3.  Company,  4.  HALT. 
The  leading  platoon  executes  right  turn;  other  platoons  continue 
the  march  until  abreast  of  their  places,  then  execute  right  turn, 
and  halt  on  the  line. 

Movements  from  Line. 

1828.  (1)  1.  Company,  2.  Bight  (left),  3.  MABCH,  4.  Company, 
5.  HALT.  The  pivot  platoon  executes  right  turn,  other  platoons 
execute  right  half  turn,  twice.  The  command  halt  is  given  when 
the  pivot  platoon  has  advanced  the  desired  distance.  The  pivot 
platoon  halts,  other  platoons  halt  successively  on  the  line. 

(2)  1.  Bight  (left)  by  platoons,  2.  MABCH. 

The  indicated  platoon  moves  to  the  front,  other  platoons  execute 
right  oblique,  and  each  when  in  place  in  column  executes  forward 
march. 
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To  Extend  or  Close  Distance  or  IntervaL 

1829.  Being  in  any  formation.  1.  Extend  (close),  2.  On  first 
(or  other)  Platoon,  3.  To  (so  many)  paces,  4.  MABCH.  Executed 
by  appropriate  commands  of  the  pt.  cs.,  the  base  platoon  halting. 

To  Prepare  for  Action  in  any  EHrection. 

1880.  If  in  line  with  the  muzzles  pointed  toward  the  target,  the 
command  is  given  1.  In  battery,  2.  MABCH,  and  is  executed  by 
each  platoon  separately.  As  this  command  calls  for  a  simultane- 
ous movement,  it  is  not  given  in  the  middle  of  an  evolution. 

1831 .  ( 1)  In  any  other  formation,  the  company  is  first  maneuvered, 
in  the  most  convenient  manner,  so  that  the  line  of  pieces  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  bearing  of  the  target.  At  any  time  after  the  first  pla- 
toon is  established  the  conmiand  is  given  1.  Action  front  (right,  left, 
or  rear),  2.  MABCH. 

(2)  The  first  command  designates  the  direction  of  the  target  with 
reference  to  the  front  of  the  platoons  when  they  are  establi^ed  in 
the  new  line  (or  column). 

(3)  At  the  second  command  each  pt.  c.  swings  his  platoon  until 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece  is  pointed  in  the  designated  direction  and 
then  goes  in  battery.  In  successive  formations,  platoons  which  have 
not  reached  their  positions  complete  the  evolution  before  going  in 
battery.  In  difficult  ground,  or  where  otherwise  desirable,  the  pt.  c. 
may  go  in  battery,  action  front  (right  or  left),  without  first  swinging 
his  platoon. 

(4)  For  example,  being  in  column,  with  the  target  directly  ahead, 
the  commands  may  be  given  1.  Bight  front  into  line,  2.  MABCH, 
3.  Company,  4.  HALT,  5.  Action  front,  6.  MABCH.  The  third  and 
fourth  commands  may  be  given  as  soon  after  the  second  as  desirable; 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  immediately  after  the  fourth. 

To  Change  the  Direction  of  Fire. 

1832.  (1)  Being  in  battery :  to  change  the  direction  of  the  fire  rad- 
ically to  the  right  (left):  1.  Action  right  (left),  2.  Change  front  for- 
ward (by  the  rear)  on  the  right  (left  or  other)  piece,  3.  MABCH. 

(2)  At  the  third  command  the  piece  designated  as  base  piece  is 
turned  sharply  in  the  direction  indicated,  executing  action  right,  as 
explained  in  the  School  of  the  Platoon.  Other  pieces  are  conducted 
in  the  most  convenient  manner  (manning  the  drag,  if  the  distance 
be  long  or  the  ground  difficult)  to  the  appropriate  ix)eitions  on  -the 
new  line. 
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(3)  If  the  piece  on  the  flank  toward  which  the  turn  is  to  be  made 
is  designated  as  base  piece,  it  can  open  fire  immediately  after  turn- 
ing; if  on  the  other  flank,  its  fire  will  be  blanketed  for  a  time  by  the 
other  pieces. 

(4)  If  the  command  be  action  right,  changing  front  forward  on  the 
right  piece,  or  by  the  rear  on  the  left  piece,  preserves  the  order;  by 
the  rear  on  the  right  piece  or  forward  on  the  left  piece  invOTts  the 
order.     For  action  left,  the  opposite  holds  true. 

The  Firings. 

1888.  Fire  is  conducted  as  described  under  "Control  of  Fire,*' 
Article  1878  et  seq. 

To  Dismiss  the  Company. 

1884.  The  c.  c.  commands:  Dismiss  yonr  platoons.  Each  pt.  c. 
then  dismisses  his  platoon  as  prescribed  in  the  School  of  the  Platoon. 

Sec.  IV.— SCHOOL  OF  THE  BATTALION. 

1886.  (1)  The  battalion  is  composed  of  two  or  more  companies 
organized  as  prescribed  in  the  School  of  the  Company. 

(2)  When  formed  in  column  of  platoons,  the  distance  between  com- 
panies is  8  paces. 

When  formed  in  line,  the  interval  between  companies  is  equal  to 
platoon  length  plus  8  paces. 

When  in  column  of  companies  (or  other  compound  formation),  the 
the  distance  (or  interval)  between  guide  platoons  is  the  same  as  be- 
tween these  platoons  when  in  the  corresponding  simple  formation  of 
column  (or  line). 

(3)  In  rendering  honors  when  maneuvered  with  infantry,  the  drag 
leaders  may  be  in  line  with  the  front  rank  of  the  infantry,  or  with 
platoons  or  companies  to  the  front,  in  which  formation  the  c.  cs.  are 
in  line  with  the  company  officers.  The  artillery  is  at  the  left  of  the 
infantry  in  line  or  at  the  rear  in  colmnn. 

(4)  The  post  of  the  bn.  c.  is  20  paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  the 
line,  or  on  the  flank  of  the  column. 

(5)  The  staff  and  staff  p.  os.  are  the  same  as  for  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry, and  their  posts  are  the  same. 

(6)  Men  at  the  drag  do  not  execute  the  manual  in  ceremonies. 
In  presenting  the  battalion  men  armed  with  the  pistol,  when  not 
at  the  drag,  execute  the  hand  salute  at  the  command  present  arms 
(or  swords). 
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Formations. 

1836.  The  battalion  may  be  in  the  formations  platoons  or  com- 
panies to  the  front,  at  the  drag,  or  in  battery.  When  at  the  drag 
they  may  be  in  line  or  cdltimn;  or  the  compound  formations,  column 
of  companies,  or  line  of  companies  in  column  of  platoons. 

To  Form  the  Battalion. 

1837.  The  battalion  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  battalion 
of  infantry,  either  in  line  or  column. 

The  Marchings,  Rests,  etc. 

1888.  The  battalion  executes  the  halt,  rests,  steps,  and  march- 
ings, resumes  attention,  preserves  alignments,  obliques,  resumes 
the  direct  march,  changes  direction,  goes  in  battery,  mans  the 
drag,  goes  platoons  to  the  front,  extends  and  closes  intervals  and 
distances,  as  prescribed  in  the  Sdiool  of  the  Company. 

Simultaneous  Movements. 

1839.  The  battalion  executes  simultaneous  movements  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  School  of  the  Company,  prefixing,  when  necessary 
the  command  platoons,  or  companies  to  the  command  as  appropriate. 

Successive  Movements. 

1840.  Being  in  column  of  platoons,  the  battalion  executes  the 
following  successive  movements: 

(1)  Bight  (left)  front  into  line,  2.  MABCH. 

The  leading  company  executes  colunm  right,  then  platoons 
left  turn,  and  halts.  Other  companies  execute  colunm  half  right 
twice,  then  platoons  left  turn  and  halt  on  the  fine  established. 

(2)  1.  On  right  (left)  into  line,  2.  MABCH,  3.  BattaUon, 
4.  HALT. 

The  leading  company  executes  platoons  right  turn.  Other  com- 
panies continue  on,  and  successively  execute  platoons  right  turn, 
and  halt  on  the  line. 

(3^  1.  Colunm  of  companies,  2.  First  company,  platoons  right 
(left)  turn,  3.  MABCH.  Each  company  in  turn  executes  the  move- 
ment when  it  arrives  at  the  turning  point. 

1841.  Being  in  colunm  of  companies,  the  battalion  executes  the 
following  successive  movements: 
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(1)  1.  Bight  (left)  front  into  line,  2.  MABCH. 
Executed  as  for  infantry  (Art.  1795  (3)). 

(2)  1.  On   right   (left)   into    line,    2.  MABCH,  3.  BattaUon,    4. 
HALT.    Executed  as  for  infantry  (see  Art.  1795  (3)). 

(3)  1.  Colnmn  of  platoons,  2.  First  company  platoons  right  (left) 
tnm,  3.  MABCH.    Executed  as  for  infantry. 

To  Prepare  for  Action. 

1842.  Executed  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  the  School 
of  the  Company. 

The  Firings. 

1848.  The  firings  are  conducted  as  described  under  *' Control  of 
Fire"  (Art.  1878,  et  seq.).  Battalion  commanders  exercise  fire 
direction:  the  conduct  of  fire  is  left  to  company  conmianders  or  fire 
control  officers,  except  for  firing  salutes. 

Battalion  Review. 

1844.  Executed  as  for  infantry,  except  that  the  battalion  is  formed 
platoons  to  the  front  for  the  presentation  and  inspection,  and  mans 
the  drag  preparatory  to  passing  in  review. 

To  Dismiss  the  Battalion. 
1846.  Executed  as  for  infantry. 

Sec.  v.— CONTROL  OF  FIRE. 

1846.  Control  of  fire,  in  its  broad  sense,  includes  the  choice  and 
assigment  of  targets  and  positions,  including  observing  stations, 
called  fire  direction;  the  preparation  of  fire  and  detailed  fire 
control  of  the  company  (or  battery)  as  a  unit,  called  conduct  of  fire ; 
and  the  detailed  duties  of  the  gun  squads  in  the  service  of  the  piece, 
classed  as  fire  discipline. 

1847.  Fire  direction  is  the  function  of  battalion  (or  higher)  com- 
manders; conduct  of  fire  the  function  of  company  commanders  (or 
fire  control  officers  of  batteries  larger  than  a  company);  fire  discip- 
line is  imder  the  supervision  of  the  senior  pt.  c.  of  each  company. 

1848.  Fire  is  said  to  be  direct,  when  the  target  itself  is  m  sight 
from  the  guns,  and  serves  as  point  of  aim;  indirect,  when  some  other 
object  is  chosen  as  point  of  aim;  the  target  itself  being  usually 
not  visible  from  the  guns. 
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Guns  fitted  with  panoramic  sights  may  be  used  for  either  direct 
or  indirect  fire;  guns  not  fitted  with  panoramic  sights  are  best  suited 
for  direct  fire,  though  indirect  fire  may  be  improvised,  in  a  manner 
to  be  explained  hereafter.  The  fire-control  methods  described 
apply  directly  to  guns  fitted  with  panoramic  sights,  but  the  principles 
are  true  for  any  type  of  sight,  ana  may  be  applied  to  any  gun,  so  far 
as  the  limitations  of  equipment  permit. 

Duties  of  Officers.  . 

1849.  The  ^neral  duties  of  officers  are  given  in  articles  1790- 
1792,  and  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  hereafter. 

Fire-Control  Detail. 

1850.  The  fire-control  detail  assists  the  c.  c.  in  controlling  the  fire 
of  his  guns.  The  size  of  this  detail  depends  on  the  equipment  sup- 
plied. If  the  outfit  includes  no  instruments,  ordinarily  the  c.  p.  o. 
and  one  or  two  scouts  are  sufficient,  unless  indirect  laying  is  to  be 
used.  If  full  equipment  of  instruments  and  telephones  is  supplied, 
the  detail  may  be  as  follows: 

(1)  One  instrument  p.  c,  to  set  up  the  battery  commander's 
telescope,  and  to  assist  in  calculating,  recording,  and  transmitting 
firing  data,  and  to  take  general  charge  of  the  fire-control  detail. 

(2)  One  instrument  assistant,  to  operate  the  range  finder  or  other 
instrument,  and  to  assist  as  above. 

(3)  One  telephone  p.  o.  and  two  operators,  to  lay  out  the  telephone 
line  from  the  observing  station  to  the  guns.  TTie  telephone  p.  o. 
sees  that  the  line  is  in  working  order,  reports  to  the  c.  c.  when  com- 
munication is  established,  and  thereafter  takes  especial  care  that 
the  line  is  not  cut  or  conmiunication  interrupted.  The  operators 
take  station  at  each  end  of  the  line. 

The  company  musicians  act  as  signalmen  and  messengers  (or 
agents). 

(4)  Two  scouts,  to  assist  in  establishing  communication,  act  as 
route  markers,  and  to  observe  the  target  and  the  terrain  in  the  sector 
assigned  to  the  company,  reporting  all  changes,  also  to  keep  an  eye 
on  me  flanks.  If  not  required  elsewhere,  one  scout  may  be  assigned 
to  record  data  for  the  senior  pt.  c. 

1861.  At  in  battery,  the  fire-control  detail  provides  and  sets  up  the 
fire-control  instruments  at  the  location  chosen  for  the  observing 
station,   and   establishes  communication   with  the  battery.     For 
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drill  purposes,  unless  otherwise  directed,  the  station  may  be  taken 
as  10  paces  in  rear  of  the  trails^  abreast  the  center  of  the  battery. 

Detail  Duties  in  the  Service  of  the  Piece. 

1862.  The  duties  differ  according  to  the  type  of  gun  (see  art.  1794). 
They  are  indicated  in  a  general  way  only.  For  further  details  of  the 
guns,  etc.,  and  especially  the  panoramic  si^ht  and  range  quadrant, 
Bee  Ordnance  pamphlet  "Handbook  of  3-inch  Field  and  Landing 
Guns,  etc." 

1868.  The  ^ns  being  in  battery  and  prepared  for  action,  as  pre- 
scribed in  articles  1811  and  1812,  the  detailed  duties  in  the  service  of 
the  piece  are  as  follows: 

Gun  captain. 

1.  Supervises  and  is  responsible  for  all  the  details  of  correct 
service  by  the  gun  squad. 

2.  Makes  sure  of  the  identification  of  his  part  of  the  target  or  of  the 
aiming  point. 

3.  Keeps  informed  of  the  firing  data  so  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  any 
parts  not  understood  by  the  gun  s^uad,  but  does  not  repeat  anything 
unless  it  is  called  for  by  a  subordinate  If  he  does  not  understand 
any  part  of  the  order,  he  asks  for  it  thus:  Site  Corrector,  etc. 

4.  Sees  that  the  members  of  the  gun  squad  stand  clear  of  the  gun 
for  the  first  two  or  more  shots,  as  necessary. 

5.  Extends  his  right  arm  vertically  as  soon  as  the  pointer  calls 
''ready,"  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  piece  is  ready  to  fire.  Lowers 
his  hand  as  the  pointer  fires  (or  calls  "fire "). 

1864.  No.  4  (Pointer). 

1.  To  set  the  deflection. 

2.  To  apply  the  deflection  difference. 

3.  To  level  the  croesJevel  bubble,  thus  correcting  for  any  differ- 
ence in  level  of  wheels. 

4.  To  lay  the  ^n  for  direction  (using  traversing  hand  wheel, 
and  having  tndl  shifted ,  if  necessary) . 

5.  For  direct  fire,  to  lay  the  gun  for  angle  of  site  when  No.  1  has 
reported  set  (using  rocker  elevating  hand  wheel).  This  is  done  by 
bringing  cross  wires  on  target. 

6.  Hooks  lanyard  or  grasps  firing  handle. 

7.  To  call  ready,  when  gun  is  laid  and  ready  to  fire. 

8.  To  move  his  head  out  of  the  way  of  the  sight  before  the  gun  is 
fired. 

186396"— 21 37 
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9.  To  fire  at  the  correct  time. 

10.  To  measure  a  deflection  to  a  given  aiming  point,  the  gun 
being  laid. 

It  IS  important  that  pointers  first  set  the  deflection  ordered  and 
then  apply  the  deflection  difference;  this  results  in  greater  accuracy 
and  rapidity  than  attempting  to  make  the  calculation  mentallj^. 
in  laying  for  direction,  when  he  reaches  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  tram 
he  calls  shift  the  trail,  muzzle  right  (left)  to  No.  2,  and  brings  his 
piece  back  to  the  center  of  traverse,  except  that,  in  firing  at  moving 
targets,  the  gun  is  moved  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  motion  of  the  target. 

Modifications,  Mark  I,  mod.  1.    Omit:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10. 
Add: 

3a.  Sets  the  range. 

5a.  Looks  over  sights  and  directs  No.  3  to  train  and  elevate 

until  gun  is  laid. 
6a.  Passes  lanyard  to  No.  1,  who  hooks  it. 
Modifications,  Mark  IV.    Omit:  2,  5,  and  10. 
Add: 

3a.  Sets  the  range. 
5a.  Lays  the  piece  for  elevation. 
Modifications,  Mark  Vn.    Omit:  5,  6,  and  9. 
Add: 

3a.  For  direct  fire,  sets  the  range. 
5a.  For  direct  fire,  lays  the  gun  for  elevation. 
9a.  Calls  fire  at  the  proper  time. 
1855.  No.  1  (Plugman). 

1.  To  open  and  (if  necessary)  to  close  the  breech,  leaving  it  open 
except  when  gun  is  loaded. 

2.  Examines  plug,  wipes  off  when  necessary. 

3.  For  direct  fire,  sets  index  at  300  on  site  scale;  for  indirect  fire, 
centers  rocker-level  bubble  (using  rocker  elevating  handwheel), 
then  sets  index  at  angle  of  site  directed. 

4.  Elevates  gun  (using  gun  elevating  handwheel)  until  index 
points  at  range  ordered. 

5.  Calls  set  when  gun  is  laid ,  so  far  as  it  is  assigned  to  him  to  do  it. 
Modifications,  Mark  I,  mod.  1.    Omit:  3,  4,  and  5. 

Add: 

2a.  Hooks  lanyard  after  breech  is  closed,  unhooks  it  after  open- 
ing breech  (before,  if  gun  is  loaded). 
Modifications,  Mark IV.    Omit:  3, 4,  and  5. 
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Add: 

2a.  Assists  pointer,  if  desired,  in  training  piece. 
Modifications,  Mark  Vn.    Omit:  3  and  4. 
Add: 

3a.  Sets  the  range  and  site  on  the  quadrant. 

3b.  Centers  range  and  cross-level  bubbles  of  quadrant. 

4a.  In  indirect  laying,  gives  the  elevation. 

6.  To  hook  the  lanyard  if  it  is  to  be  used. 

7.  To  fire  the  piece  at  the  command  of  the  pointer. 

1866.  No.  2  (Trainer). 

1.  Shifts  trail,  when  directed  by  pointer  (assisted  by  7  and  8). 

2.  Beds  or  raises  spades  (assisted  by  7  and  8). 

3.  Extracts  empties,  or  catches  them  when  ejected  from  gun, 
and  throws  them  clear  of  the  gun  squad. 

1867.  No.  8  (Loader). 

1.  To  receive  a  round  from  No.  6. 

2.  To  insert  the  round  in  the  breech. 

3.  In  volley  fire  to  call  out  the  number  of  the  round,  thus  (if  for 
three  rounds):  ' 'First  round,  second  round,  third  and  last  round. ** 

Modifications,  Mark  I,  mod.  1. 
Add: 

2a.  To  elevate  and  train  for  pointer  when  he  is  at  end  of  lanyard. 

1868.  No.6(Sliellman). 

1 .  To  set  the  range  and  corrector  on  the  hand  fuse  setter,  if  sup- 
plied. 

2.  To  set  the  fuse  (for  time  fire),  assisted  by  No.  6. 

3.  If  fuse  punch  or  wrench  is  used,  to  refer  to  range  time  of  flight 
table  and  set  fuse  for  the  range,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

4.  To  use  the  hand  fuse  setter,  set  the  range  and  corrector  scales 
as  ordered,  and  clamp;  strip  off  the  fuse  cover;  place  the  fuse  setter 
over  the  point  of  the  shrapnel  and  turn  the  handle  of  the  fuse  setter 
in  a  clockwise  direction  until  the  rotating  pin  of  the  fuse  engages 
in  the  notch  of  the  range  ring  carrier;  then  press  the  fuse  setter 
firmly  on  the  fuse,  and  continue  to  turn  until  the  lug  in  the  fuse 
setter  base  engages  with  the  stop  pin  in  the  fuse  body  and  prevents 
further  rotation. 

1869.  No.  6  (Shellman). 

1.  To  take  a  round  from  the  box. 

2.  To  hold  the  round  for  No.  5  to  set  the  fuse  (time  fire). 

3.  To  pass  the  round  to  No.  3. 

1860.  Nos.  7  and  8  T Shellman  and  Supernumeraries). 

1.  Assist  No.  2  in  lifting  trail,  bedding  and  raising  spades. 
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2.  Start  construction  of  artificial  cover,  if  directed.  (See  Art. 
1170). 

Modifications,  Mark  I,  mod..  1,  Mark  IV  and  Mark  vn.  Omit:  1. 
Add: 

la.  Assists  in  getting  ammunition  boxes  ready,  opening,  etc., 

as  necessary, 
lb.  Assists  No.  2  in  shifting  trail,  ^hen  necessary,  and  in  bed- 
ding spade. 

General  Instructions. 

1861.  When  in  battery,  the  breech  of  the  gun  is  left  open  except 
when  thie  gun  is  loaded. 

The  gun  is  loaded  at  the  conmiand  giving  the  method  of  fire.  i.  e., 
first  piece  only;  battery  in  succession  from  the  right,  etc.,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  fuse  can  be  accurately  set.  ^ 

The  command  for  firing,  by  the  c.  c.  or  senior  pt.  c.  is  usually  ac- 
companied hy  bringing  the  right  arm  from  a  vertical  position  qiuckly 
down  to  the  side.  In  salvo  f&e,  the  pointer  waits  until  it  is  his  turn 
to  fire. 

All  the  gim  squad  stand  clear  of  the  piece  for  the  first  round, 
which  is  always  fired  with  the  lanyard,  and  for  succeeding  rounds, 
until  the  spade  is  well  bedded. 

In  hard -ground  the  recoil  is  apt  to  be  excessive,  especially  for  the 
Mark  IV  and  Mark  VII  guns,  which  have  no  brakes.  A  trench 
should  be  dug  for  the  spade,  if  necessary.  In  firing  with  the  gun 
depressed,  the  piece  is  liable  to  jump  clear  of  the  ground,  especially 
the  Mark  IV. 


Chapter  VI. 

ARTnXERY  IN  THE  FIELD. 


Sec.  I.— DEFINITIONS. 

1862.  Angle  of  elevation :  The  angle  between  the  plane  of  site  and 
the  axis  of  the  bore. 

Angle  of  fall :  The  angle  between  the  plane  of  site  and  the  tangent 
to  the  trajectory  at  the  point  of  fall. 

Angle  of  incidence:  The  angle  betwen  the  plane  of  the  surface 
struck  and  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory  at  the  point  of  inopact. 

Burst  center,  center  of  burst,  or  mean  point  of  burst:  The  point 
about  which  tie  points  of  burst  of  several  projectiles  are  evenly 
distributed. 

Burst  interval :  The  distance  in  the  plane  of  site  from  the  point  of 
burst  to  the  target. 

Burst  range:  The  distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the 
point  of  burst. 

Counterslope :  A  slojpe  which  descends  toward  the  enemy  and  is 
wholly  or  partially  hidden  from  him  by  the  covering  crest  of  the 
reverse  slope. 
*    Crest :  The  summit  of  a  ridge. 

Danger  space:  The  distance,  in  the  plane  of  the  slope  considered, 
over  which  an  object  of  a  given  height  would  be  struck. 

Deflection :  The  angle  between  two  vertical  planes  containii^,  one 
the  line  of  sight,  ana  the  other  the  axis  of  the  bore. 

Direct  layhig:  Pointing  the  gun  for  direction  and  elevation  by 
directing  the  line  of  sight  upon  the  tai^et. 

Drift:  The  departure  of  tne  projectile  from  the  plane  of  fire  due 
to  its  rotation  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Height  of  burst:  (1)  The  vertical  angle  between  the  i)lane  of  site 
and  a  right  line  joining  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  the  point  of  burst. 
(2)  The  ordinate  of  a  point  of  burst. 
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Indirect  laying:  Pointing  the  gun  for  direction  by  directing  the 
line  of  sight  upon  an  objective  other  than  the  target,  and  for  elevar 
tion  by  me  use  of  a  qusuirant  or  elevation  level. 

Line  of  sight:  The  right  line  parsing  through  the  sights  and  the 
target  or  the  aimins;  point. 

Mil:  The  unit  of  angular  measure,  one  sixty-four-hundredth  of  a 
circle.    The  arc  which  subtends  a  mil  at  the  center  of  a  circle  is. 


1.  Angle  of  Elevation 

2.  Quadrant  Elevation 

3.  Angle  of  Site  or  Position 


Target 


•^Inning  Point 


B 


Oun 


Line  of  Fire 


Qtio^ 


(Plane  of  Fire) 


Pig.  159. 


Target' 


for  practical  purposes,  equal  to  one  one-thousandth  of  the  radius. 
The  arc  and  its  tangent  are  nearly  equal  for  angles  not  greater  than 
330  mils. 

Military  crest:  The  line  nearest  a  crest  from  which  all  the  ground 
toward  the  enemy  may  be  seen  and  reached  by  l&re. 

Ordinate :  The  distance  of  a  point  of  the  trajectory  from  the  plane 
of  site.  The  maximum  ordinate  is  the  ordinate  of  the  highest  point 
of  the  trajectory. 

Parallax:  The  angle  at  any  point  subtended  by  any  given  line; 
usually  the  line  connecting  two  adjacent  guns  of  the  same  battery. 

Plane  of  fire:  The  vertical  plane  through  the  line  of  departuiia; 
also  called  plane  of  departure. 

Plane  of  site :  A  plane  containing  the  right  line  from  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  to  the  target,  and  a  horizontal  fine  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore  at  the  muzzle. 
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Point  of  tall,  of  impact,  or  of  graze:  The  point  where  the  projec- 
tile strikes. 

Quadrant  elevation :  The  angle  between  a  horizontal  plane  and  the 
axis  of  the  bore  when  the  gun  is  laid. 

Bange :  The  distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the  target. 

Beverse  slope :  The  slope  which,  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy, 
is  hidden  by  a  ridge  of  which  the  slope  is  a  part. 

Site :  The  angle  between  a  horizontal  plane  and  a  right  line  joining 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  the  targot;  called  also  the  angle  of  position. 
The  origin  of  sight  scales  is  taken  at  300. 

Time  of  flight:  The  time  in  seconds  required  for  the  projectile 
to  travel  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  any  point  of  ^the  trajectory — 
usually  to  the  point  of  fall  or  of  burst. 

Trajectory:  The  path  described  by  the  projectile  in  its  flight. 

Positions. 

1868.  Artillery  may  be  posted  for  immediate  action,  in  observa- 
tion, or  in  readiness. 

When  posted  for  immediate  action  the  guns  are  unlimbered  and 
fire  is  opened  as  promptly  as  possible  upon  the  indicated  targets. 

When  posted  in  observation  the  guns  are  unlimbered  and  all  prep- 
arations made  for  opening  fire  at  the  desired  moment  upon  the 
existing  or  expected  targets. 

When  posted  in  readiness  the  guns  are  not  unlimbered.  They 
are  held  under  cover  near  a  position  for  possible  immediate  action, 
but  so  that  they  can  be  moved  quickly  to  another  locality  if  the 
situation  requires.  In  the  meantime  the  immediate  tactical  sitiia- 
tion  is  studied. 

1864.  Positions  are  defined  as  masked  or  in  the  open,  according 
as  they  afford  concealment  from  the  hostile  position  or  not. 

(a)  If  the  guns  are  posted  so  that  through  the  sights  the  hostile 
position  can  be  seen  over  the  mask,  they  are  said  to  be  in  Uie  open. 

(b)  If  where  a  dismounted  man  can  just  see  the  hostile  position 
over  the  mask,  they  are  said  to  have  dismounted  defilade. 

(c)  If  so  that  the  flash  of  the  gun  will  be  concealed  from  the  hostile 
position,  to  have  flash  defilade. 

1865.  Defilade  may  be  taken  against  the  target  to  be  attacked; 
but  preferably,  against  the  highest  position  &om  which  enemy 
parties  can  effectually  observe. 
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1866.  A  defilade  of  12  feet  is  sufficient  to  conceal  the  flash  of  the 
gun  by  day.  A  defilade  greater  than  this  is  still  referred  to,  however, 
as  flash  defilade. 

Observing  Stations. 

1867.  The  officer  conducting  the  fire  should  cnoose  his  observing 
station  so  that  he  can  see  all  of  his  sector  and  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  adjoining  terrain. 

To  facilitate  the  transmission  of  orders  and  the  proper  exercise  of 
command  the  station  should  be  as  near  the  guns  as  the  conditions 
penpit.  This  may  often  be  accomplished  by  using  elevated  observ- 
ing stations,  such  as  trees,  buildings,  etc.,  or  a  specially  j^repared 
Isidder  or  tower.  He  preferably  takes  a  position  on  the  windward 
flank  in  oider  that  his  view  may  not  be  cut  off  by  dust  and  smoke 
and  that  his  voice  may  carry  more  certainly, 

1868.  But  the  proximity  of  other  batteries,  the  advantage  of  flash 
defilade,  and  of  withdrawing  the  guns  from  their  mask  to  reduce 
the  chance  of  their  being  reached  by  searching  fire,  and  the  com- 
pelling necessity  of  observations  may  impose  a  station  remote  from 
the  guns.  In  such  a  case  reliable  communication  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained. 

1869.  If  the  station  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  guns  or  is 
apt  to  be  subjected  to  the  enemy's  searching  fire,  suitable  protec- 
tion from  hostile  fire  should,  whenever  possible,  be  provided  tor  the 
observing  officer. 

Designation  of  Objectives. 

1870.  Objectives  must  be  designated  in  a  prompt,  concise,  and 
unmistakable  manner. 

1871.  If  targets  are  distinct  and  clearly  defined,  they  may  be  des- 
ignated by  name.  If  a  target  is  indistinct,  poorly  defined,  or  masked, 
then  an  area  may  be  designated  for  attack,  the  nature  of  the  target 
being  invariably  given. 

1872.  In  designating  objectives  the  following  procedure  is  appro- 
priate, especialty  when  the  objective  is  not  conspicuous  or  reaoily 
recognized: 

Define  the  relatiye  position  of  the  objective  by  giving  the  ap- 
proximate direction  and  distance  of  the  objective  and  its  location 
wiUi  respect  to  a  prominent  feature  of  the  land8cax)e  as  a  reference 
point.  Then  a\e  its  impNortant  characteristics,  such  as  its  nature, 
shape,  and  color.  Sometimes  the  site  of  an  objective  will  simplify 
its  designation. 
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1878.  Directions  may  be  indicated  by  pointing;  by  the  use  of 
military  terms  such  as  to  our  left  front;  by  use  oi  imaginary  hour 
marks  on  an  artificial  horizontal  clockface  the  center  of  which  is  at 
the  position  of  the  speaker,  and  the  12  o'clock  mark  directly  to  the 
front  of  the  position  or  at  a  reference  point;  by  the  similar  use  of  & 
vertical  clockface  whose  center  is  assumed  to  be  at  a  reference  point; 
by  the  points  of  the  compass. 

1874.  The  location  of  an  objective  may  sometimes  be  fixed  by 
coordinates. 

1876.  If  the  objective  is  in  itself  inconspicuous,  it  is  usually  best 
to  designate  first  the  most  prominent  object  in  its  general  direction, 
then  to  give  the  angular  distance  between  this  reference  point  ana 
the  real  objective  and  then  to  give  the  distance  to  and  description^ 
of  the  latter. 

Thus: 

1.  At  2  o'clock  horizontal. 

'2.  At  3,000  yards  a  large  stone  house,  square,  two  storied,  with  a. 
cupola  on  top. 

3.  Five  hundred  mils  to  the  right  of  the  cupola. 

4.  At  2,500  yards  a  light  battery  in  position  in  rear  of  the  large 
orchard. 

Or: 

1.  Northwest. 

2.  At  5,000  yards  two  svmmetrical  hills  of  the  same  height. 

3.  The  left  peak  the  reference  point. 

4.  At  7  o'clock  vertically,  a  field  of  brown  weeds. 

5.  In  that  field,  a  machine-gun  battery. 
Or: 

1.  The  lone  tree  on  Artillery  Ridge. 

2.  Two  hundred  yards  soum  and  four  hundred  yards  west,  a  bare 
stretch  of  road. 

3.  Beyond  the  road,  machine  guns. 

1876.  If  it  is  necessary  to  designate  objectives  to  a  person  at  & 
distance,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  objects  often  present  very 
different  appearances  if  viewed  from  widely  separated  positions. 
This  also  applies  to  panoramic  sketches.  If  a  courier  is  used  to 
transmit  such  information,  he  is  required  to  keep  the  objective  in. 
view  as  much  as  possible  while  passing  from  one  station  to  the 
other. 

1877.  The  designation  of  objectives  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  maps  or  by  causii^  a  }X)sition  or  place  sketch  of  the  teiv 
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rain  to  be  prepared  and  copies  to  be  furnished  the  different  subordi- 
nate commanders  concerned.  On  such  a  sketch  important  land- 
marks and  military  objectives  should  be  named  or  numbered  for 
ready  reference,  or  the  map  may  be  ruled  into  squares  each  being 
appropriately  designated. 

Sec.  n.— PREPARATION  OF  FIRE. 

1878.  The  fire  control  officer  is  normally  the  company  commander; 
or  the  senior  company  commander  where  the  gims  of  more  than  one 
artillery  company  are  grouped  for  purposes  of  fire  control,  and  as 
such  may  also  be  designated  as  battery  commander.  He  is  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  firing  data,  called  the  preparation  of  fire. 

1879.  The  firing  data  embrace  all  the  information  and  commands 
necessary  to  enable  the  gun  scjuads  to  accomplish  the  orderly,  rapid, 
and  accurate  service  of  the  pieces. 

1880.  The  complete  firing  data  are  always  necessary  before  firing 
the  first  salvo  or  volley  after  occupying  a  position.  After  the  first 
salvo  or  volley  the  fire  control  officer  announces  only  so  much  of 
the  data  as  he  desires  to  change. 

1881.  The  necessary  data  tor  indirect  lajring  in  their  habitual 
sequence  are: 

1.  The  designation  of  the  aiming  point. 

2.  The  deflection. 

3.  The  deflection  difference. 

4.  The  site. 

5.  The  kind  of  projectile  (corrector  or  percussion  shrapnel). 

6.  The  range. 

7.  The  method  of  fire. 

8.  The  command,  fire. 

1882.  The  necessary  data  for  direct  laying  in  their  habitual 
sequience  are: 

1.  Te  designation  of  the  target. 

2.  The  deflection. 

3.  The  kind  of  projectile  (corrector  or  percussion). 

4.  The  range. 

5.  The  method  of  fire. 

6.  The  command,  fire. 
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Sec.  m.— THE  DETERMINATION  OF  FIRING  DATA. 
The  Target  or  Aiming  Point 

1888.  "Where  direct  fire  is  to  be  employed^  the  target  will  usually 
be  in  such  plaJn  sight  from  the  guns  that  its  designation  involves 
no  difficulty.  The  command  for  direct  fire  is  TARGET— THAT 
BLOCK  HOUSE  (or  as  the  case  may  be). 

Where  indlrectflre  is  to  be  used,  the  command  is  AIMING  POINT — 
THAT  WINDMILL  (or  as  the  case  may  be). 

1884.  The  selection  of  aiming  points  calls  for  special  attention. 
The  best  aiming  points  are: 

1.  Continuously  visible  through  the  panoramic  sight  of  each  gim. 

2.  Easily  designated  and  identified. 

3.  Of  narrow  width  and  sharp  definition. 

4.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  guns. 

5.  Near  the  normal  to  the  line  of  gims,  or  near  the  line  of  the  guns 
prolonged. 

It  will  frequently  be  impracticable  to  select  an  aiming  point  ful- 
filling all  these  conditions. 

1885.  The  use  of  the  same  aiming  point  by  all  of  the  guns  of  a  fire 
unit  simplifies  conduct  of  fire. 

Some  object  which  quickly  attracts  the  eye  should  be  selected, 
and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  the  only  object  of  its  kind  in  the  vicinity 
so  that  mistakes  may  not  arise  either  in  the  designation  of  the  aim- 
ing point  or  in  finding  it  quickl^r  after  looking  away. 

Narrowness  and  sharp  definition  in  an  aiming  point  make  uni- 
formity of  laying  more  certain.  If  a  broad  aiming  point  must  be 
chosen,  the  part  of  it  to  be  used  must  be  designated.  If  a  tree,  its 
trunk  may  be  designated;  if  a  ledge  of  rock,  a  certain  edge;  if  a 
building,  a  certain  chimney,  i>eak,  or  gable. 

1886.  Although  refinements  in  calculation  of  parallax  (see  *  'Deflec- 
tion difference,"  Arts.  1904  and  1905)  are  uncalled  for,  aiming 
points  should  be  chosen  to  reduce  calculations.  If  the  object  is 
distant,  the  parallax  corrections  will  be  small;  usually  objects 
more  than  2,000  yards  distant  are  best.  If  the  object  is  directly 
bdiind  or  ahead  of  the  guns,  the  parallax  need  not  be  corrected  for 
obliquity;  if  on  the  flank,  the  parallax  is  zero. 

1887.  A  point  in  rear  of  the  guns  is  preferable  to  one  m  front, 
because  the  top  shield  does  not  interfere  with  vision. 
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A  point  on  a  flank  is  appropriate  when  at  a  greater  distance  than 
1 ,000  yards  and  when  enougn  to  the  rear  to  prevent  its  being  ob- 
scured by  any  of  the  mat^nel  or  personnel.  At  shorter  distances 
the  recoil  of  the  gun  carriages  materially  changes  the  parallax,  thus 
shifting  the  shes3  of  fire  and  causing  irregularities  of  distribution. 

1888.  When  artificial  aiming  points  must  *  be  established  near 
the  guns,  the  best  direction  for  a  common  one  is  directly  in  rear  of 
the  center  of  the  line  of  guns.  To  reduce  the  effect  of  recoil  upon 
parallax  a  separate  one  may  be  placed  directly  in  rear  of  each  gun. 

1889.  If  the  distant  ainung  point  is  apt  to  be  obscured  by  mist 
or  smoke,  then  provision  must  be  made  for  a  secondary  aiming  point. 
The  guns  having  been  oriented  on  the  target  by  means  of  me  dis- 
tant aiming  point,  the  siehts  may,  when  necessary,  be  tiu*ned  upon 
the  new  aimmg  point  and  the  latter  used  in  subsequent  fire. 

Deflection. 

1890.  In  direct  fire,  the  only  corrections  are  for  drift  of  projectile, 
effect  of  wind  on  projectile,  and  motion  of  the  taiget.  Their  amount 
is  small. 

The  correction  for  drift  is  always  additive;  that  for  wind  may  be 
either  additive  or  subtractive,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  The  value  of  each  correction  is  first  estimated;  they  are 
then  combined  to  secure  the  resultant  correction. 

The  following  rough  rules  may  be  of  assistance: 

1.  To  overcome  drift  increase  the  deflection  by  3  mils  for  ranges 
up  to  3,500  yards;  by  5  mils  for  lon^r  ranges. 

2.  To  overcome  a  10-mile  cross  wind  change  the  deflection  in  the 
appropriate  sense  by  an  amount  in  mils  equal  to  the  number  of 
even  thousands  of  yards  in  the  range. 

1891.  The  travel  of  a  target  during  the  flight  of  a  projectile  is 
corrected  as  follows: 

If  the  line  of  travel  of  the  target  makes  an  angle  greater  than  45^ 
with  the  Hue  of  fire,  take  5  mils  deflection  if  the  taiget  is  moving  at 
a  walk;  10  mils,  if  moving  at  a  trot;  15  mils,  if  moving  at  a  gallop. 
If  the  line  of  travel  makes  an  an^le  less  than  45^  and  greater  than 
15°,  take  one-half  of  the  foregoing  deflections.  For  angles  less 
than  15°  make  no  correction. 

If  the  taiget  is  moving  to  the  left,  add  the  correction;  if  to  the 
right,  subtract  it. 
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1892.  For  indirect  fire  there  must  be  determined  the  deflectipiL 
setting  which  will  cause  each  piece  to  be  directed  upon  its  tai^get 
when  its  line  of  sight  is  directed  upon  its  aiming  point.  In  unfav- 
orable country  this  may  sometimes  require  considerable  ingenuity. 
The  method  usually  employed  is  to  select  a  common  aiming  point 
and  to  determine  the  deflection  which  will  cause  one  of  the  pieces 
(the  directing  piece^  to  be  pointed  in  the  required  direction.  The 
corrections  for  wina,  drift,  and  movement  of  the  taiget  are  then 
appUed  with  the  proper  si^  if  conditions  render  such  refinements^ 
advisable.  A  correction  is  also  determined  which,  applied  in 
arithmetical  progression  to  the  deflection  of  the  directmg  piece, 
will  give  for  each  of  the  other  pieces  the  deflection  necessary  to 
bring  its  line  of  fire  in  the  appropriate  direction. 

The  command  for  designating  the  deflection  is:  DEFLECTIOIT 
(SO  AND  SO). 

Graduation  of  tlie  Deflection  Scale. 

1898.  Both  the  panoramic  sight,  and  the  battery  commander's 
telescope,  have  the  horizontal  graduations  in  ttiIIb.  There  are 
6,400  mils  in  a  circle,  and  an  angle  of  one  mil  has  a  natural  tangent  of 
j7^  (approximately).  In  other  words,  if  an  object  has  an  angu- 
lar width  of  1  mil,  it  is  1  yard  wide,  if  1,000  yards  distant;  2  yards 
wide,  if  2,000;  3  yards  wide,  if  3,000;  and  so  on. 

The  battery  commander's  telescope  is  graduated  in  connter- 
clockwise  direction,  0-6400;  the  panoramic  sight  in  clockwise  direc- 
tion, 0-6400.  The  zero  of  the  panoramic  sight  scale  is  pointed 
toward  the  target,  its  direction  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  gun. 
The  zero  of  the  battery  commander^  telescope  is  directed  at  the 
aiming  point. 

1894.  If  the  battery  commander's  telescope  is  set  at  zero  and 
clamped  to  the  scale,  and  the  scale  is  undamped  from  the  stand, 
the  telescope  and  scale  may  be  revolved,  pointed  at  the  aiming 
point,  the  scale  there  clamped  and  telescope  undamped.  The 
telescope  may  now  be  directed  at  the  desired  target,  and  the  de- 
flection read,  say  2,400.  If  now  the  panoramic  sight  be  set  at  the 
same  deflection,  2,400,  and  if  gun  and  sight  be  swung  until  the  sight 
is  on  the  aiming  point,  the  gun  will  be  pointed  on  the  target  (see 
Fig.  160).  The  above  holds  exactly  where  the  panoramic  sight  and 
battery  commander's  telescope  are  located  in  the  same  vertical  line. 
If  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  oattery  commander's  telescope  is  at  an 
observing  station  more  or  less  distant  from  the  gun,  the  observed 
deflection  inust  be  corrected  for  use  at  the  gun  as  described  below. 
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Correction  of  the  Deflection. 


1896.  The  angle  between  the  aiming  point  and  target,  at  the 
observing  station,  must  be  corrected  by  (1)  the  offset  from  the 
target,  and  (2)  the  offset  from  tlie  aiming  point  (see  Fig.  161). 

The  offset  from  the  aiming  point  is  the  perpendicular  aistance 
from  the  observing  station  to  the  gun-aiming  point  line  or  line  pro- 
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longed,  reduced  to  mils  by  dividing  by  y^  of  the  distance  to  the 
aiming  point. 

The  offset  from  the  target  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
observing  station  to  the  gun-target  line  or  line  prolonge^iy  reduced  to 

mils  by  dividing  by  Y(\[\()  ^^  *^®  distance  to  the  target. 

These  corrections  are  sometimes  added  to  the  measured  deflec- 
tion, and  sometimes  subtracted^  depending  on  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  observing  station  and  aiming  point  with  reference  to  the 
gun  and  target. 

1896.  The  offset  from  the  aiming  point  depends  (1)  on  whether  the 
observing  station  is  on  the  ri^ht  flank  or  left  fllank  of  the  ^;un:  (2) 

int  IS  in  front,  or  in  rear,  of  the  line  irom 


on  whether  the  aiming  point 
observing  station  to  gun. 
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The  offset  from  the  target  depends  only  on  the  first  oi  the  above 
two  conditions. 
The  rules  follow: 


Target 


Offset  from  Target 
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Fio.  101. 


I.  Aiming  point  to  the  rear. 

Observing  station  on  right  flank,  subtract  both  offsets;  observing 
station  on  left  flank,  add  both  offsets. 
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1905.  Parallax  of  the  aiming  point  is  the  angle  subtended^at  the  aim- 
ing point,  by  the  distance  between  two  adjacent  guns  of  the  battery. 

It  has  its  maximum 
value  when  the  aim- 
ing point  is  directly 
in  front  or  rear  of  the 
line  of  pieces. 

Parallax  of  the  tar^ 
get  is  the  angle  sub- 
tended, at  the  target, 
by  the  distance  be- 
tween two  adjacent 
guns.  As  the  target 
IS  usually  directly  ia 
front  of  the  line  of 
piece,  its  parallax  is 
IS  generally  a  maxi- 
mum. 

Where  the  aiming 
point  or  target  are 
not  directly  behind 
or  in  front -of  the  lino 
of  pieces,  the  dis- 
tance used  is  not  the 
full  distance,  but  the 
distance  measured  in 
a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of 
aiming  point  or  tar- 
get, respectively. 

1906.  The  rules 
follow: 

I.  Parallel  fire. 
Close  by  the  paral- 
lax of  the  aiming 
point,  if  aiming  point 
IS  in  rear,  ana  open 
by  parallax  of  aim- 
ing point,  if  aiming 
point  is  in  front. 

II.  Converging  fire.  (1)  Close  by  the  parallax  of  the  aiming  point, 
if  aiming  point  is  in  rear,  and  open  by  parallax  of  aiming  pomt,  if 
aiming  pomt  is  in  front ; 


Deflection  of 
Directing  Pieoe 


Parallax  of  \ 
Aiming  Point 


Parallax  of 
Aiming  Point 


Aiming  Point 


Fig.  162. 
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(2)  then  close  by  parallax  of  target. 

III.  Distributed  fire.  (1)  Close  by  the  parallax  of  aimiBg  point, 
if  aiming  point  is  in  rear,  and  open  by  parallax  of  aiming  point,  if 
aiming  point  is  in  front. 

^2)  close  by  parallax  of  target; 

(3)  then  open  by*  an  amount  equal  to  the  front  of  tareet  to  be 
covered,  in  mils,  divided  by  one  less  than  the  number  of  guns  in 
the  battery  (see  also  Art.  2019  "  Distribution  of  fire  for  effect. ") 

These  rules  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  guns  are  (1) 
brought  parallel ;  (2)  then  converged ;  (3)  then  distributed  over  uie 
desired  front;  and  (4)  that  the  directing  piece  is  given  the  deflection 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  hit  its  proper  part  of  the  target. 

1907.  Unless  time  is  taken  to  compute  firing  data  very  accurately, 
the  deflection  difference  is  usually  given  to  the  nearestmultiple  of  5. 

The  command  is:  ON  FDtST  (OB  OTHEB)  PIECE — OPEN 
(CLOSE)  (SO  MITCH).  If  the  command  is  open,  pieces  on  the 
left  of  the  directing  piece  increase  the  deflection  by  as  many  times 
the  deflection  difference  as  the  gun  is  intervals  away  from  the  direct- 
ing piece;  if  on  the  right,  they  similarly  decrease  it.  If  tiie  com- 
mand is  close,  the  reverse  applies. 

For  subsequent  firings,  to  change  the  distribution,  the  order  is: 
ON  (SUCH)  PIECE,  OPEN  (CLOSE)  (SO  MUCH),  and  the  deflec- 
tion of  each  piece  is  changed,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  des- 
ignated amount  (times  the  number  of  intervals  it  is  away  from  the 
new  directing  piece);  that  is,  the  correction  is  applied  directly  to 
the  deflection,  reading  for  the  gun  itself,  not  the  possibly  different 
one  of  the  directing  piece,  or  the  direction  of  a  single  piece  may  be 
changed  by  the  order:  SECOND  (OB  OTHEB)  PIECE,  BIGHT 
(LEFT)  (SO  MUCH). 

The  Site. 

1908.  The  site  (angle  of  site  or  position  angle)  is  measured  in  mils, 
in  the  vertical  plane,  the  horizontal  being  represented  by  800.  If 
the  target  is  10  mils  higher  than  the  gun,  the  site  is  310;  if  10  mils 
lower  than  the  gun,  290. 

If  the  target  is  visible  from  the  position  of  the  guns,  the  site  may 
be  measured  there.  If  not  visible  from  the  guns,  the  site  may  be 
measured  at  the  observing  station  and  trani^ormed  for  use  at  the 
guns. 

In  open  coimtry  the  site  may  often  be  estimated  with  suflicient 
accuracy  by  referring  the  site  of  the  target  to  a  distant  horizon,  the 
site  of  which  is  ordinarily  300. 
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1909.  If  the  observing  station  is  near  the  guns,  but  at  a  different 
level,  the  angle  measured  at  the  observing  station  is  corrected  as 
follows:  Estimate  the  difference  of  level  in  yurds  between  observ- 
ing station  and  guns;  convert  this  difference  into  mils  by  dividing 

by  Tqqq  of  the  range  to  target,  and  apply  the  result  with  the  proper 

sign  as  a  correction  to  the  site  of  the  target  as  measured  at  the  observ- 
ing station. 
Example : 

Site  measured  at  observing  station =    320  mils. 

Estimated  height  of  observing  station  above  guns . . .  =      30  yards. 
Range  of  target  (measured  or  estimated) =3, 300  yards. 

30 
Correction  =  +  -^^  =  -f- 10  mils. 

Site  at  guns  =  320  -f  10  =  330  mils. 

1910.  If  the  distance  from  observing  station  to  target  differs 
materially  from  that  of  gun  to  the  target,  proceed  as  follows: 

(1)  Measure  the  site  of  the  target  in  mils,  multiply  the  amount  the 

1 
site  differs  from  300  by  Tqoo®^  *^®  distance  to  target,  in  yards;  the 

result  is  the  height  of  the  target  above  or  below  observing  station, 
in  yards. 

(2)  Similarly  estimate  or  compute  the  height  of  the  guns  above 
or  below  the  observing  station,  in  yards.  This  value  added  or 
substracted  from  the  preceding  value,  gives  the  height  of  the  target 
above  or  below  the  guns,  in  yards. 

1 

(3)  Convert  this  to  mils,  by  dividing  by  tkkq  of  the  range  from 

gun  to  target,  in  yards.  If  target  is  higher  than  the  guns,  add  to 
300;  if  lower,  substract. 

The  command  is  given:  SITE  (SO  MUCH).  It  is  usually  given 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  5. 

The  Kind  of  Projectile. 

1911.  Projectiles  may  be  of  the  following  types:  (1)  High  ex- 
plosive shell;  (2)  High-explosive  shrapnel;  (3)  Common  shrapnel. 
Of  these,  only  the  common  shrapnel  is  used  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
This  is  fitted  with  several  different  types  of  fuses,  namely:  Bethle- 
hem 12-second,  F.  A.  15-second,  and  F.  A.  21-second.  The  method 
of  setting  these  fuses  differs  somewhat,  according  to  the  type.    All 
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three  are  combination  fuses.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  (F.  A.) 
21-8econd  combination,  having  been  ordered  for  future  shrapnel,  is 
the  one  principally  referred  to  in  this  section.  It  has  a  hand  fuse 
setter  which  simplifies  the  setting  of  the  fuse.  For  other  types 
certain  modifications  are  necessary. 

1912.  With  reference  to  the  setting  of  the  fuse,  fire  may  be  time 
fire,  where  the  projectile  bursts  after  a  given  time;  or  percussion 
fire,  where  it  bursts  only  on  impact. 

1913.  For  convenience,  the  hand  fase  setter  for  setting  the  time 
fuse  is  graduated  in  range.  But,  due  to  errors  of  the  fuse  and  other 
causes,  the  base  charge  will  not  always  explode  at  exactly  the  range 
set  off.  Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  varjr  the  height  of 
burst.  For  this  the  fuse  setter  is  arranged  to  permit  changing,  the 
fuse  setting  without  changing  the  range  reading  on  the  fuse  setter. 
The  device  for  accomplishing  this  is  called  the  corrector  and  con- 
sists of  an  auxiliary  scale,  graduated  from  0  to  60.  A  corrector  of 
30  ordinarily  gives  a  height  of  burst  of  about  3  mils  as  seen  from  the 
guns.  This  height  of  burst  is  called  normal.  Raising  the  corrector 
shortens  the  time  train  and  therefore  raises  the  height  of  burst. 

Each  division  of  the  corrector  scale  changes  the  height  of  burst 
about  1  mil,  which  brings  the  point  of  burst  about  20  yards  nearer 
or  farther  from  the  firing  gun.  Thus  for  a  setting  of  corrector  35,  at 
any  range,  the  burst  should  appear  about  5  +  3  =  8  mils  above, 
and  about  8  X  20  =  160  yards  short  of.  the  taiget.  (These  values 
are  only  an  approximation.) 

The  command  for  time  fire  is:  COBBECTOB  30  (OE  SO  MUCH). 

1914.  Where  no  hand  fuse  setter  is  supplied,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  some  auxiliary  table  (sometimes  this  is  graduated  on  the 
sight  barj  giving  the  time  of  fiight  corresponding  to  the  range  of 
target.    A  range-time  of  flight  table  (abbreviated  from  the  range 
table)  facilitates  setting  the  fuse  under  these  conditions. 

1916.  For  percussion  flre,  the  fuse  is  set  at  "safety. "  This  auto- 
matically sets  it  to  burst  on  impact.  The  command  is:  PEBCUS^ 
SION. 

1916.  To  change  corrector  setting  the  command  is:  COSKECTOB 
UP  (DOWN)  (SO  MUCH).  For  instance,  if  the  corrector  is  already 
at  35,  and  the  command  is  up  3,  the  new  setting  is  38. 

The  Range. 

1917.  The  initial  range  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  range- 
finding  instrument,  by  angle-measuring  instruments  and  a  meas- 
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ured  bajBe,  by  the  use  of  maps,  by  sound,  by  estimation,  from  aux- 
iliary observers,  from  previous  fire,  or  from  other  units.  It  should 
be  as  accurately  determined  as  circumstances  permit,  since  its 
correct  predetermination  is  essential  to  promptness  of  effect. 

If  the  objective  is  indistinct,  or  if  the  air  is  calm  or  gently  blowing 
from  the  range  toward  the  observer,  so  that  the  smoke  of  bursts  is  likely 

to  obscure  the  target  for  an 
appreciable  time ,  the  first 
range  used  should  be 
somewhat  long. 

If  fire  over  friendly 
troops  near  the  target  be- 
comes necessary,  the  first 
range  used  should  be 
surely  long. 

1918.  To  measuie  the 
range,  perhaps  the  easiest 
method  is  as  follows:  Se- 
lect an  aiming  point  X, 
whose  bearing  is  as  nearly 
90°  as  practicable  from 
the  target.  Post  men,  or 
drive  stakes  at  A  (posi- 

.       tion  of  observer)  and  J5, 

— ^X  gQ  that  A,  By  and  X  are 
in  the  same  straight  line. 
(Target  and  aiming  point 
must  be  visible  from  A  and  B).  Then  measure  ABj  which  is  the 
base  line  a.  Occupy  A  and  read  the  angle  ©,,  then  occupy  B  and 
read 

m,       .,                «  ..          ,v    a  (in  yards)  X  sin  (?2 
©2-    Then  the  range,  R  (in  yards)= Binie  -0) 

This  may  readily  be  computed  if  trigonometric  tables  or  the  slide 
rule  are  available;  the  equation  holds  true  whether  (?i  is  a  right 
angle  or  not. 

But  if  01  and  $2  are  between  (say)  80°  and  100°,  and  if  the  angles 
are  measured  in  mils,  then  the  following  equation,  readily  computed 
without  tables,  may  be  used: 

•  ,.  ,  ,    g  (in  yards) X 1000 

Range  (m  y^dB)^-Je,:ZeJ(hr^B)' 

1919.  To  transmit  the  range  the  conmiand  is  given:  AANQE  3250 
(OB  SO  MUCH). 


Pig.  163. 
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Sec.  IV.—THE  METHOD  OF  FIRE. 

1980.  The  methods  of  fire  are  (1)  by  single  (designated)  piece; 
(2)  by  salvo;  (3)  volley  fire;  (4)  continuous  fire:  (5)  fire  at  will. 

(1)  By  single  piece.  The  designated  piece  only,  loads  and  fires. 
The  command  is:  FIBST  (OB  OTHER)  PIECE  ONLY. 

(2)  By  salvo.  A  battery  salvo  is  a  single  round  from  each  gun  of 
the  battery,  fired  in  succession,  commencing  with  the  designated 
flank.  The  interval  between  shots,  unless  otherwise  directed,  is 
about  two  seconds.    The  command  is: 

BATTERY  IN  SUCCESSION  FBOM  THE  BIGHT  (LEFT);  or 
to  fire  a  salvo  from  two  guns:  THIBD  AND  FOXJBTH  (OB  OTHEB) 
PIECES,  IN  SUCCESSION  FBOM  THE  BIOHT  (LEFT). 

Tlie  flank  to  leeward  should  always  be  designated  to  fire  first,  as 
the  bursts  can  be  better  observed. 

(3)  Volley  fire.  This  consists  in  each  piece,  independently  of 
the  others,  firing  the  designated  number  of  rounds  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  accuracy.  The  command  is:  BATTEBY, 
THBEE  (OB  SO  MANY)  BOUNDS. 

(4)  Continuous  fire.  Each  piece  fires  continuously,  at  desig- 
nated intervals,  the  interval  will  be  short  or  long,  as  ordered. 

The  command  is:  BATTEBY,  CONTINUOUS  FIBE,  BAPID 
(OB  AT  SO  MANY  SECONDS  INTEBVAL).  "Drum"  fire  and 
** barrage"  fire  are  in  this  class. 

(5)  Fire  at  will.  Thia  is  used  solely  for  the  close  defense  of  the 
guns.  Fire  is  opened  when  directed,  refinements  of  laying  are 
neglected,  and  the  effort  made  to  establish  a  fire  swept  zone  through 
which  the  enemy  must  advance. 

1921.  The  command  is  FIBE,  for  a  single  piece,  or  a  battery  salvo; 
COMMENCE  FIBING  for  volley  fire,  continiious  fire  and  fire  at  will, 
the  command  is  given  by  the  fire  control  officer,  and  if  he  is  at  some 
distance,  it  is  repeated  by  the  senior  pt.  c,  when  all  guns  are  ready. 
For  a  battery  salvo  the  command  is  given  only  once,  and  refers 
to  all  guns,  which  then  fire  in  succession.  The  pointer  gives  the 
order  FIBE  for  his  individual  piece. 

Sec.  V.—SUMMARY. 

1922.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  rules  for  indirect 
fire: 

(1)  Select  an  observing  station  from  which  a  good  view  of  the 
taiget  and  its  surroundings  may  be  obtained,  as  close  to  the  guns  as 
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conditions  permit,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  prolongation  of  their 
front. 

(2)  Select  an  aiming  point  which  is  surely  visible  from  all  the 
guns,  preferably  directly  in  rear,  and  at  least  2,000  yards  away. 

(3)  Sieasure  or  estimate  the  perpendicular  distance  from  observ- 
ing station  to  gun-aiming  point  line,  and  calculate  the  aiming  point 
offiet;  also  the  perpendicular  distance  to  gun-target  line,  and  calcu- 
late the  offset  from  the  target.  Measure  the  angle  from  aiming  point 
to  target,  apply  offsets,  and  get  the  deflection  of  the  directing  piece. 

(4)  Measure  or  estimate  the  distance  between  guns,  measured 
normal  to  gun-aiming  point  line,  and  calculate  the  parallax  of  aim- 
ing point;  also  the  distance  measured  normal  to  gun-target  line,  and 
calculate  the  parallax  of  target.  Measure  the  front  of  target  to  be 
covered,  in  mils,  and  calculate  the  distribution  difference.  From 
these,  calculate  the  deflection  difference. 

(5)  Measure  the  site  of  tai^et,  and  correct,  if  necessary,  for  any 
difference  of  level  between  observing  station  and  guns. 

(6^  Measure  the  range,  using  the  best  means  available. 

1923.  Example:  An  artillery  company  is  ordered  to  taJce  a  masked 
position  and  open  fire  upon  a  body  of  infantry  about  3,000  yards 
away. 

The  c.  c.  finds  an  observing  station  200  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
right  piece,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the  battery  front.  He  selects 
an  aiming  point  in  rear,  6,000  jards  away. 

He  estimates  the  perpendicular  distance  to  gun-aiming  point 

175 
line  to  be  176  yards,  and  calculates  offset  from  aiming  point  -^=35 

mils. 

He  estimates  distance  to  gun-target  line  as  200  yards,  and  caJcu- 

200 
lates  offset  from  target =-o-==67  mils.    He  measures  angle  from 

aiming  point  to  target,  2,532  mils.  Then  deflection  of  directing 
piece  =  2,532+35+67  =  2,634.  He  estimates  distance  between 
guns,  measured  normal  to  gun-aiming  point  line  as  17  yards;  normal 
to  gun-target  line  as  20  yards.  He  has  (say)  four  guns  in  his  com- 
pany, and  the  measured  front  of  target  is  50  mils.     He  calculates: 

17  20 

parallax  of  aimimg  point=  "f  =  3;  parallax  of  target  =-o^  =7;  dis- 

50 
tribution  difference  =  j-^  =  17;  and  deflection  difference,  close  by 

3,  close  by  7,  open  by  17  =  open  by  7  (algebraic  sum). 
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He  measures  the  site  292,  and  estimates  that  the  guns  are  7  yards 
lower    than    observing    station.      He    calculates    300-^292  =  8; 

8Xj^=24;  24—7=17  yards;  ^^^^^=6;  300—6=294;  therefore 

the  site  is  294  (corrected). 
He  measures  the  range  with  a  range  finder,  3160. 
He  commands: 

1.  Aiming  point,  that  lone  tree. 

2.  Deflection  2630  (nearest  multiple  of  10). 

3.  On  first  piece,  open  by  5  (nearest  multiple  of  5). 

4.  Site  296  (nearest  multiple  of  5). 

5.  Corrector  28. 

6.  Bange  3,160. 

7.  Battery,  in  succession  from  the  right. 

8.  FIBE. 

The  fire  control  officer  observes  this  salvo  and  estimates  the 
direction  of  the  third  piece  as  correct,  the  distribution  as  somewhat 
too  large,  the  height  of  burst  as  high  (all  four  burst  in  air  mean 
height  9  mils),  and  the  range  as  indeterminate  (on  account  of  the 
high  bursts). 

He  commands: 

1.  On  third  piece  close  6. 

2.  Corrector  down  10. 

3.  Battery,  in  succession  from  the  right. 

4.  FIBE. 

and  fires  such  other  salvos  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  adjustment. 

Having  fired  upon  the  target  of  the  previous  example  until  it 
disappears  at  4,000  yards,  the  battery  commander  sees  another  body 
of  troops  whose  range  he  estimates  as  2,000  yards.  Using  the  ruler, 
he  finds  that  his  target  is  300  mils  to  the  rignt  of  the  last  target  and 
that  its  site  is  295. 

Treating  the  old  target  as  an  aiming  point  (and  remembering  that 

observing  station  is  on  left  flank,  200  yards  from  gun-target  line)  he 

200     200 
computes  deflection=  —  300 — j-H—o-^  ~250 

He  commands: 

1.  Bight,  260. 

2.  Site,  296. 

3.  Corrector,  20. 

4.  Bange,  2000. 

5.  Battery,  in  succession  from  the  right. 

6.  FIBE. 
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make  it  impossible  to  utilize  a  common  aiming  point  or  to  see  one 
piece  from  another. 

Solution. — ^The  fire  control  officer  causes  the  pieces  to  be  pointed 
by  the  compass  or  other  means,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  proper 
direction.  One  of  the  pieces  is  selected  to  fire  a  single  round  of 
time  shrapnel  so  as  to  give  a  burst  about  10  mils  above  the  horizon 
visible  from  the  guns  and  at  as  great  a  range  as  practicable.  The 
remaining  pieces  are  so  elevated  and  the  sights  are  so  set  as  to  enable 
each  pointer  quickly  to  turn  the  rotating  head  of  his  panoramic 
sight  upon  the  burst  without  disturbing  the  laying  of  the  piece. 
Each  gun  captain,  having  noted  the  deflection,  causes  the  pointer 
to  turn  the  sight  on  any  suitable  aiming  point  without  disturbing 
the  laying,  'flie  reading  on  the  aiming  point  selected  is  then  dimin- 
ished by  the  reading  on  the  burst  if  tms  latter  reading  was  less  than 
3,200.  If  the  reading  on  the  burst  was  greater  than  3,200  the  reading 
on  the  selected  aiming  point  is  increased  by  the  difference  between 
the  burst  setting  and  6,400.  The  deflection  obtained  by  making 
the  corrections  just  indicated  is  then  set  off  on  ea<^h  sight  and  each 
pointer  brings  his  cross  hairs  on  the  aiming  point  selected,  by  travers- 
ing the  piece .  This  results  in  the  pieces  all  being  laid  on  the  point  of 
burst  of  the  shot  fired. 

Measurement  of  Angles. 

1926.  Angles  may  be  measured  in  mils  by  means  of  the  telescoi>e, 
the  sextant  telemeter,  the  ruler,  the  scale  in  the  field  glass  or  its 
known  field  of  view,  or  by  handbreadths. 

The  telescope  and  the  sextant  telemeter  ^  are  instruments  of 
precision.  The  graduated  field  glass  affords  means  of  measuring 
angles  accurately.  When  neither  the  telescope  nor  sextant  tele- 
meter is  available,  or  when  time  does  not  admit  of  their  beinff  set 
up,  use  may  be  made  of  the  less  reliable  means,  practice  with  ^^di 
will  insure  considerable  accuracy. 

1927.  As  the  ruler  ^  is  already  graduated,  the  distance  at  which  it 
should  be  held  from  the  eye  so  that  its  graduations  will  cover  cor- 
responding spaces  on  the  scales  must  be  determined  by  trial. 
Usually  this  distance  is  then  fixed  by  tying  the  ruler  cortt  to  liie 
clothing  or  by  knotting  it  and  holding  the  knot  in  the  teeth. 

<  For  method  of  using  and  adjustment,  see  Bureau  of  Ordnance  pamphlet,  ''Hand 
book  of  3-inch  Field  and  Landing  Ouns  and  their  Ammunition." 
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When  the  hand  is  used  for  angular  measurements,  its  distance 
from  tlie  eye  should  be  such  as  may  be  assumed  natumlly  and  uni- 
formly and  maintamed  without  fatigue.  The  portions  of  the  scales 
then  covered  by  different  parts  of  the  hand  can  be  determined  and 
memorized. 

Average  values  are  given  below,  it  being  presumed  that  the  hand 
is  held  vertically,  palm  outward,  arm  fully  extended  to  the  front: 

Mils. 

Width  of  first  finger  at  second  joint 40 

W^idth  of  second  finger  at  second  joint 40 

Width  of  third  finger  at  second  joint 35 

Width  of  little  finger  at  second  joint 30 

Width  of  first,  second,  and  third  fingers  at  second  joint 115 

Width  of  first,  second,  third,  and  little  fingers  at  second  joint 150- 

Width  of  thumb 40- 

The  width  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  field  glass  can  be  determined 
similarly  and  quite  accurately  divided  by  eye  into  halves,  quarters, 
and  eighths. 

In  making  the  above  calibrations  the  operator  must  stand  at  the 
position  of  the  instrmnent  used  in  establisning  the  scales. 

1928.  Errors  of  measurement  and  calculation  and  the  time  re-^ 
quired  increase  with  the  angles,  particularly  if  the  rougher  methods 
are  used.  It  is  important,  flierefore,  to  reduce  large  angles  as  much 
as  possible  by  resort  to  various  expedients. 

For  example,  an  assistant  may  sight  across  the  face  of  the  object 
glasses  of  the  field  glass  upon  the  aiming  point  or  target.  The 
observer  may  then  select  an  auxiliary  point  on  a  right  line  perpen- 
dicular to  tne  line  to  the  aiming  point  or  target.  An  angle  that 
must  be  measured  may  thus  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  1,600  mils. 

Firing  Over  a  Mask. 

1929.  When  a  position  for  masked  fire  is  to  be  occupied,  it  iff 
necessary  to  make  siu*e  that  the  projectiles  from  each  gun  will  clear 
the  mask  and  reach  ground  which  is  occupied  or  is  expected  to  be 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Any  space  within  range,  which  can  not 
be  so  reached,  is  called  dead  space. 

1930.  If  the  guns  are  already  in  position  and  the  mask  is  not  more 
than  200  ysids  in  front,  the  guns  may  be  given  the  elevation  and 
site  corresponding  to  the  nearest  expected  position  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  glance  through  the  bores  will  tell  wheuier  the  projectiles  will 
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clear  the  mask.  At  greater  distances,  or  if  any  doubt  exists,  lay 
the  gun  as  before;  then  set  the  sight  at  the  range  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  mask  and  glance  through  the  sights.  If  the  line  of  sight 
clears  the  mask,  the  projectiles  will  clear  it  also. 

1931.  Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
guns  will  clear  the  mask,  before  they  arrive.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  what  are  the  shortest  range  and  lowest  site 
which  will  be  used.  The  height  of  the  trajectory  at  the  distance  of 
the  mask  is  then  determined  and  compared  witn  the  height  of  the 
mask. 

1932.  If  the  battery  commander's  rule  is  available,  the  height  of 
the  trajectory  in  mils  may  be  calculated  for  any  given  range  and 
distance  to  the  mask.  (See  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Pamphlet,  ** three- 
inch  Field  and  Landing  Guns  and  their  Ammunition.^') 

If  this  is  not  available,  there  are  several  approximate  methods 
which  may  be  used. 

(1)  The  angles  of  elevation  of  the  3-inch  field  and  landing  guns 
are: 


Range  to  tar- 
get in  yards. 

3-inch  flekl 
gun,  M.V. 
1,150  F.S. 

3-inch  land- 
ing gun, 
M.V.  1,650 

F.S. 

1,000 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 

Mils. 

40 

90 

150 

225 

Mils, 

23 

57 

100 

160 

230 

These  angles  may  readily  be  memorized  for  a  given  gun.  If  the 
site  of  the  crest  observed  by  a  man  kneeling  at  the  eun  position, 
measured  by  handbreadths  is  less  than  the  elevation  tor  the  range, 
the  projectile  will  clear  the  mask,  if  the  mask  is  close  at  hand.  If 
farther  away,  the  necessary  clearance  may  be  given  by  subtracting 
about  5  mils  from  the  elevation,  for  each  100  yards  the  crest  is  dis- 
tant from  the  guns.  In  using  this  method  the  site  of  target  must 
also  be  considered,  by  subtracting  from  the  elevation  the  amount 
the  site  is  less  than  300,  or  adding  the  excess  over  300. 

(2)  When  the  position  considered  is  on  the  reverse  slope  the  pos- 
sible positions  in  which  the  guns  may  be  placed  may  be  determined 
as  follows:  The  observer,  dismounted,  places  himself  so  that  the  tar- 
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get  or  terrain  on  which  the  target  is  expected  is  just  visible  over  the 
covering  crest.  If  the  distance  of  the  observer  to  the  crest  is  40 
yards  (landing  gun)  or  25  yards  (field  gun),  or  over,  the  guns  may  be 
placed  anywhere  on  the  reverse  slope  so  long  as  this  slope  remains 
approximately  regular  and  yet  be  able  to  clear  the  crest  at  ranges  of 
2,000  yards  and  over. 

This  method  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  height  of  the  eye  of 
a  man  is  about  2  yards  above  the  ground.  Since  the  observer  is  so 
placed  that  the  line  from  his  eye  to  the  target  is  tangent  to  the  crest, 
the  slope,  when  he  is  40  yards  from  the  crest,  is  1  in  20.  A  slope  of 
*  1  in  20  is  equivalent  to  an  angle  of  50  mils,  which  corresponds  to  a 
range  of  2,000  yards  for  the  landing  giin. 

If  the  observer  is  mounted,  the  distances  are  60  and  40  yards, 
respectively. 

(3)  When  mountains  are  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  targets,  or 
when  certain  cloud  conditions  exist  with  sufficient  stability,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  locate  a  point  at  a  height  above  the  target 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  elevation  corresponding  to  the  range. 
WTien  this  is  possible  the  position  of  the  guns  giving  the  maximum 
defilade  may  readily  be  determined  as  follows:  From  the  covering 
crest  select  the  nearest  target,  or  point,  on  which  fire  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered. With  the  hand  lay  off  above  the  target  the  corresponding 
elevation  and  locate  the  resulting  point.  Moving  down  the  reverse 
slope  the  guns  can  be  placed  anywhere  so  long  as  this  auxiliary 
point  is  visible  by  a  man  kneeling.  For  example,  from  the  cover- 
ing crest  the  observer  locates  the  nearest  target  and  estimates  its 
range  as  2,000,  for  which  the  elevation  is  50  mils.  Laying  off  a  ver- 
tical angle  of  50  mils  from  the  target  he  locates  a  certain  natural 
feature.  He  then  goes  down  the  reverse  slope  until  this  feature  is 
just  visible  above  the  covering  crest.  This  position  is  that  giving 
the  maximum  possible  defilade.  If  the  resulting  position  is  several 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  crest,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
drop  of  the  trajectory  from  the  line  of  departure.  Ten  mils,  for  ex- 
ample, may  readily  be  allowed  by  determining  the  position  from 
which  the  located  point  will  appear  at  that  angle  above  the  covering 
crest. 

(4)  Whatever  the  method  by  which  determined,  the  fact  that  the 
guns  will  clear  the  mask  should  be  verified  after  the  guns  arrive,  by 
glancing  through  the  bores. 
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Sec.  Vn.— CONDUCT  OF  FIRE. 
General  ProYisions. 

1933.  To  render  effective  assistance  upon  the  battle  field,  artillery 
must  be  able  to  deliver  a  timely  and  overpowering  fire  upon  any 
designated  part  of  the  enemy's  position. 

1934.  Those  areas  of  the  hostile  position  within  which  fire  is  to  be 
delivered  by  particular  artillery  units  are  called  sectors.  They  are 
usually  described  by  reference  to  prominent  points  of  the  terrain. 
Within,  and  sometimes  outside,  the  sectors  assigned,  fire  must  be 
delivered  upon  objectives  called  targets. 

1936.  The  officer  charged  with  the  conduct  of  fire  must  be  the 
master  of  the  fire  of  his  guns.  He  must  be  able  to  turn  the  fire 
promptly  upon  any  target  at  will  and  to  regulate  its  intensitv  and 
distrioution  as  circumstances  require.  The  attainment  of  this 
condition  requires  on  the  part  of  the  officer  complete  familiarity  with 
the  weapons  at  his  disposal  and  skill  and  quick  decision  in  their  use, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  organization  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mate- 
riel, uniform  and  reliable  service  of  the  piece,  cooperation  of  all 
parts,  and  strict  fire  discipline. 

1936.  Owing  to  inaccuracies  in  the  determination  of  firing  data, 
to  the  influence  of  weather  conditions,  to  errors  made  in  the  service 
of  the  guns,  and  to  imperfections  in  materiel  and  ammunition,  fire 
must  be  delivered  and,  on  the  basis  of  observations,  corrected  to 
insure  effectiveness  upon  the  target.  Fire  of  this  nature  is  called 
fire  for  adjustment.    During  such  fire  effect  is  desirable. 

When  fire  has  been  thus  adjusted,  it  must  be  continued,  often 
with  changed  data,  to  secure  effect.  During  such  fire  continued 
observation  is  necessary.  Fire  of  this  nature  is  called  fire  for  effect. 
In  addition  to  physical  effect,  artillery  may  produce  important  ef- 
fects of  neutralization,  moral  support,  or  diversion.  These  will  be 
the  more  surely  obtained  if  accompanied  by  great  physical  effect, 
but  they  may  be  obtained  though  physical  effect  is  slight.  These 
effects  are  to  be  considered  in  the  decision  to  start  or  stop  the  fire  or 
to  vary  its  intensity. 

1937.  For  adjustment  of  fire,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  manipulate 
the  trajectory,  combined  with  accurate  observation,  or  "spotting^" 
are  essential.  These  will  be  taken  up  in  turn,  after  which  the  details 
of  adjustment  will  be  considered,  alone  and  in  relation  to  the  different 
classes  of  targets. 
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Manipulation  of  the  Trajectory  in  the  Plane  of  Fire. 

1938.  The  location  of  the  trajectory  in  the  vertical  plane  depends 
upon  the  site  and  the  elevation.  It  may  be  changed  by  changing; 
one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  or  the  same  location  may  be  re- 
tained hy  making  the  |)roper  changes  of  both  in  opposite  senses. 

A  variation  of  the  site  affects  the  range  the  same  as  an  equal 
variation  of  the  elevation. 

The  height  of  burst  under  normal  conditions  depends  only  on  the 
site  and  the  corrector. 

If  the  site  only  is  varied,  the  point  of  biirst  is  displaced  in  height, 
but  not  in  range;  if  the  corrector  only  is  varied,  the  point  of  burst  is 
displaced  at  the  same  time  in  both  height  and  range.  Simultaneous 
and  equal  but  opposite  changes  of  site  and  corrector  cause  no  change 
in  height  of  burst,  but  the  burst  range  changes. 

The  burst  range  depends  only  on  the  fuse  setter  range  and  cor- 
rector settings.  It  is  increased  or  diminished  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  fuse  setter  range  or  by  lowering  or  raising  the 
corrector. 

The  points  of  burst  of  two  or  more  rounds  are  not  coincident  unless 
these  three  elements  remain  constant,  or  unless  all  three  change  at 
the  same  time  by  suitable  amounts  and  in  the  proper  relation. 

Sec.  Vm.— NOTES  ON  "SPOTTING"  OR  OBSERVATION  OF 

FIRE. 

1989.  The  point  of  burst  or  impact  is  determined  partly  by  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  smoke  of  the  bursting  charge,  partly 
by  its  location  relative  to  the  target  and  partly  by  physical  effect  on 
the  target  or  terrain. 


"Spotting"  Bursts  in  Air. 

1940.  A  burst  in  air  produces  a  ball  of  smoke  which  ordinarily 
remains  together  for  an  appreciable  time,  and  the  smoke,  white  or 
light  grav  in  appearance,  is  projected  in  the  direction  of  the  trajec- 
tory. The  point  of  burst  is  tnerefore  always  above  the  center  of  the 
smoke  ball.  At  ranges  beyond  about  2,000  yards  the  point  of  burst 
is  near  to  or  above  the  summit  of  the  smoke  ball,  and  the  latter,  ob- 
served from  near  the  plane  of  fire,  is  seen  in  a  pear-shaped  form, 
small  end  uppermost. 

186396" — 21 39 
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1941.  An  air  burst  after  ricochet  gives  a  pear-shaped  smoke  ball, 
mth  the  broader  end  up. 

Occasionally  a  burst  in  air  close  to  the  ground  will  give  a  flattened 
smoke  ball  discolored  by  dust  or  mud  in  considerable  quantity, 
caused  by  the  impact  of  a  laige  number  of  bullets  on  a  small  area. 

"Spotting"  Bursts  on  Impact. 

1942.  When  a  common  shrapnel  bursts  on  impact,  the  smoke  ball 
is  discolored  and  fugitive,  its  upper  portion  wide  and  irregular  but 
somewhat  flat. 

1943.  When  a  shell  or  high-explosive  shrapnel  bursts  on  impact, 
a  large  irregular  columnar  mass  of  black  smoke  and  dirt  is  formed, 
which  remains  visible  for  some  time. 

1944.  The  bullets  and  fragments  from  a  burst  in  air  knock  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  dirt  and  dust  if  they  strike  dry  soil;  on  wet 
soil  splashes  of  mud  are  knocked  up  by  the  shrapnel  case  and  large 
fragments.  Occasionally  the  effect  of  bullets  and  fragments  may 
be  observed  in  the  flattening  of  long  grass  or  in  the  movement  of 
brush  or  tree  branches. 

1946.  An  air  burst  of  high-explosive  shrapnel  is  followed  by  a  per- 
cussion burst  of  the  head.  Care  should  be  taken  to  distingiiish  the 
impact  burst  of  the  head  from  a  graze  burst  of  the  whole  projectile. 

"Spotting"  for  Height  of  Burst. 

1946.  The  height  of  a  burst  is  measured  or  estimated  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  target  to  the  point  of  burst  if  the  target  is  not  concealed  in 
trenches  or  behind  a  crest;  otherwise  it  is  measured  from  the  summit 
of  the  covering  crest. 

1947.  The  height  of  a  group  of  bursts  is  the  mean  of  the  individ- 
ual heights  of  burst. 


"Spotting"  for  Range. 

1948.  It  is  rarely  possible  from  a  position  near  the  guns  to  estimate 
with  accuracy  the  amount  of  the  error  in  range.  Such  estimates 
are  usually  too  small  and  cause  delay  through  an  effort  to  Correct  the 
fire  by  making  timid  and  insufficient  changes  in  the  range. 

Attention  jaiould  rather  be  concentrated  on  deciding,  from  care- 
ful observation  of  each  shot,  upon  tJie  sense  of  a  number  of  shots 
fired  with  the  same  range  and  site,  and  on  quickly  inclosing  the  tar- 
get with  fire  which  is  surely  short  and  fire  which  is  surely  over. 
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If  fhe  sense  of  a  shot  can  not  be  definitely  decided  npon,  it  is 
doubtful,  and  should  be  disregarded. 

1949.  The  most  accurate  sensiiig  of  range  is  based  on  observation 
of  effect  on  the  target.  Next  comes  observation  of  bursts  on  impact, 
then  of  effect  on  terrain,  then  of  the  position  of  the  smoke  ball  with 
respect  to  the  target. 

1960.  If  the  observer  is  considerably  above  the  target,  or  the  tar- 
get is  on  ground  sloping  toward  the  observer^  the  sense  of  a  salvo 
(short  or  over)  may  usually  be  recognized  readily  by  noting  the  rela- 
tive position,  with  respect  to  the  tai^t,  of  graze  bursts  of  the 
projectile. 

1961.  If  the  outlines  of  the  target  are  more  clearly  defined  against 
the  smoke  of  the  burst,  the  range  may  always  be  considered  as  over, 
whether  the  burst  occurred  in  air  or  on  graze. 

1962.  If  the  tar^t  is  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  the  burst,  the 
range  may  be  considered  as  short ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  burst  in  air, 
the  burst  must  be  low  in  order  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 

1963.  If  the  target  is  indistinct  and  of  about  the  same  color  as  the 
smoke,  it  may  be  less  visible  against  the  smoke  as  a  background.  A 
burst  beyona  the  target  may,  for  this  reason,  sometimes  seem  to 
obscure  the  target,  and  hence  be  judged  short,  when  it  is  in  reality 
over.  On  the  other  hand,  some  targets  become  very  much  more 
visible  if  projected  against  a  smoke  back^ground. 

1964.  Frequently  die  tarset  occupies  terrain  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  justify  sensings  of  rounds,  when  the  deflection  is  known  to  be 
approximately  correct,  as  lost  over.  But  soft  or  swampy  ground  may 
completely  smother  a  burst  and  prevent  sensing. 

1966.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  up  or  down  the  range,  a  decision 
should  be  formed  quickly  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  smoke 
with  respect  to  the  target.  But  if  the  wind  is  blowing  across  the 
range,  it  may  be  better  to  wait  until  the  smoke  has  drifted  across  the 
front  or  rear  of  the  target.  To  secure  this  result  it  may  be  desirable 
to  direct  the  fire  at  the  windward  flank  of  the  target. 

1956.  In  observing  bursts  with  reference  to  a  crest,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  crest  parallel  to  the  crest  sought,  but 
short  of  it.  In  rolling  country  such  an  intermediate  crest  is  often 
present,  and  it  may  merge  into  the  background  formed  by  the  higher 
ground  in  its  rear,  and  hence  escape  detection,  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  may  be  a  broad  valley  or  depression  between  the  two 
crests.  Shots  observed  against  the  near  side  of  the  intermediate 
crest  are  short  and  easily  sensed,  but  shots  which  pass  over  the  inter- 
mediate crest  and  burst  low  or  on  graze  in  the  valley  between  the 
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two  and  are  lost,  may  be  thought  to  have  cleared  the  farther  crest 
and  erroneously  sensed  as  over.  Such  deceptions  may  be  avoided 
by  obtaining  bursts  in  air  on  the  line  joining  the  observer  and  the 
crest  sought.  If  the  ball  of  smoke  is  cut  in  two  by  the  crest  and  tiie 
crest  clearly  defined  against  it,  the  burst  is  over.  If  the  crest  is  con- 
cealed by  the  smoke,  the  burst  is  short.  The  short  burst  may  often 
serve  to  reveal  the  existence  of  the  intermediate  crest  by  causmg  the 
latter  to  be  silhouetted  against  the  smoke. 

1957.  When  the  burst  is  in  the  direction  of  a  wood  the  smoke  ball 
may  present  a  ragged  appearance  due  to  its  being  partly  hidden  by 
brancnes  or  foliage.  The  indication  is  that  the  burst  is  beyond  the 
near  limit  of  the  wood. 

1968.  If  the  sun  is  shining,  information  as  to  the  sense  of  burst  in 
air  may  often  be  obtained  by  observing  the  shadow  of  tiie  smoke  ball 
on  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  burst  and  Uie  position  of  the  sim 
must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration. 

1969.  Observations  of  range  from  lateral  positions  are  complicated 
by  errors  of  direction.  But  if  the  direction  is  correct  all  shots  seen 
by  the  flank  observer  will  be  over  if  they  appear  beyond  tiie  target, 
and  short  if  on  the  near  side. 

1960.  An  accurate  conception  of  the  terrain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
target  increases  the  number  of  rounds  which  may  properly  be  called 
sensible.  Preparatory  to  opening  fire  the  stuay  of  ground  forms 
around  the  hostile  positions  should  be  taken  up,  and  this  should  be 
continued  during  the  action. 

Auxiliary  Observing  Siatioiis. 

1961.  Auxiliary  observers  may  frequently  be  used  with  advantage 
at  stations  near  the  targets  or  at  a  considerable  distance  to  a  flank 
of  the  line  of  fire.  Elevated  stations  are  particularly  favorable. 
In  the  selection  of  such  stations  the  most  important  requirements 
are  a  plain  view  of  the  target  and  its  adjoinin^f  area,  cover  from  hostile 
discovery,  and  sure  and  swift  communication  with  the  stations  to 
which  they  are  auxiliary. 

1962.  With  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  fire,  they  indicate 
especially  whether  the  range  is  short,  over,  or  correct;  whether  the 
burst  interval,  when  in  front  of  the  target,  is  too  great,  too  small, 
or  correct;  whether  the  direction  is  right,  left,  or  correct. 

If  lai^e  errors  in  range  are  made,  an  observer  on  the  flank  of  the 
guns  will  not  usually  be  able  to  separate  the  errors  in  range  from 
those  in  direction;  in  such  a  case  the  observer  would  ordinarily 
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Bignal  the  direction  only,  as  right  or  left,  aa  it  appears  to  him,  and  the- 
omcer  conducting  the  fire,  knowing  the  position  of  the  observer, 
would  deduce  the  sense  of  the  salvo,  volley,  etc.,  in  range. 

1963.  With  respect  to  movements  of  the  enemy,  the  observer 
reports  especially:  If  the  enemy  abandons  his  position;  if  he  ^ifts 
to  the  right  or  left,  front,  or  rear  to  escape  effective  fire;  whether- 
hostile  reenforcements  enter  the  sector  and  their  location. 

1964.  With  respect  to  our  own  troops,  the  observer  makes  such 
reports  as  to  their  movements  and  situation  as  will  enable  the 
artillery  commander  best  to  assist  them  with  the  fire  of  the  gwaa, 

1966.  Arrangements  shoidd,  moreover,  be  made  to  obtain  from 
advanced  troops  information  which  will  assist  in  the  adjustment- 
of  fire,  and  indication  as  to  when  fire  should  be  commenced  or- 
discontinued. 

1966.  Auxiliary  observing  stations  are  sometimes  established  in 
captive  balloons  or  mobile  aircraft,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  the 
study  of  terrain  and  the  location  of  targets,  or  in  *^  spotting. '' 

The  designation  of  objectives  is  difficult.  It  is  possible,  nowever, 
by  several  methods,  such  as  by  photography,  by  sketches,  by^ 
reference  to  squared  maps,  by  description,  or  by  tneir  relation  to- 
reference  points. 

1967.  In  observation  of  fire  from  a  great  height,  bursts  in  air  and 
bursts  on. graze  may  both  be  seen,  but  it  is  difficidt  to  judge  the 
height  of  the  burst  center  except  by  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  air  bursts  and  graze  bursts.  In  both  range  and  direction  the  rela- 
tion of  the  shots  to  the  taiget  Is  easily  determined. 

Sec.  IX.— FIRE  FOR  ADJUSTMENT. 

1968 .  Adjustment  may  be  dispensed  with  only  when  the  necessary- 
data  have  been  determined  by  previous  fire,  or  when  the  range  is 
very  short.  The  greatest  difficulties  arise  from  errors  due  to  per- 
sonnel, rather  than  materiel;  for  example,  from  failure  to  set  the 
scales  exactly  as  ordered  or  to  center  the  bubbles;  from  not  noticing 
and  correcting  any  derangement  of  the  laying  due  to  loading  or  of 
the  settinfip  due  to  firing;  from  not  turning  the  projectile  in  the  fuse 
setter  in  the  proper  manner  and  from  similar  mistakes. 

1969.  Adjustment  is  effected  upon  the  target  itself,  if  practicable. 
In  manjr  cases,  however,  the  target  will  not  be  visible  to  the  officer 
conducting  the  fire,  though  its  approximate  position  may  be  known. 
Thus,  the  target  may  consist  oi  troops  concealed  behind  a  ridge, 
or  behind  a  wall  or  hedge,  or  in  the  edge  of  a  village,  a  forest,  or  a. 
field  of  standing  grain. 
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Some  prominent  feature  of  the  terrain  in  or  near  the  enemy's 
known  positions — for  example,  a  tree,  a  house,  a  mass  of  rock,  etc. — 
is  then  selected  as  a  registration  mark,  and  by  means  of  scouts,  ob- 
servers in  balloons,  or  any  available  means,  the  enemy's  location 
with  respect  to  this  mark  is  determined  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits. 

The  fire  is  then  adjusted  upon  the  r^lstratlon  mark,  and  the  area 
within  which  the  taiget  has  been  located  is  searched  by  the  sub- 
sequent fire. 

1970.  If  the  circumstances  permit,  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
lulls  in  the  action  to  secure  at  least  a  rough  adjustment  upon  locali- 
ties in  which  the  enemy  is  known  to  be,  or  near  which  he  is  expected 
to  appear.  Such  a  fire  is  termed  fire  for  registration.  The  data 
are  thus  secured  for  opening  promptly  an  effective  fire  upon  an 
enemy  appearing  at  or  near  the  positions  upon  which  the  fire  has 
been  r^fistered;  by  minor  modifications  in  these  data  a  quick  ad- 
justment on  the  target  may  be  secured. 

1971.  Adjustments  of  foiu*  kinds  are  required,  viz.: 

1.  Adjustment  for  direction. 

2.  Adjustment  for  distribution. 

3.  Adjustment  for  height  of  burst  (time  fire  only). 

4.  Adjustment  for  range. 

• 

Adjustment  for  Direction. 

1972.  When  direct  laying  is  employed,  the  battery  commander 
makes  such  changes  in  deflection  as  may  be  necessary  to  bri^:  the 
fire  of  each  gun  to  bear  upon  its  proper  portion  of  the  target.  When 
shots  go  wide  of  the  target  it  should  be  more  acciurately  designated. 

1973.  When  indirect  laying  is  employed,  the  error  of  the  piece 
which  is  most  nearly  directed  upon  its  proper  part  of  the  target  is 
measured  or  estimated  in  mils  and  a  corresponding  correction  in 
deflection  is  applied  in  the  appropriate  sense. 

Adjustment  for  Distribution. 

1974.  A  change  in  deflection  difference  is  based  on  the  observation 
of  the  preceding  salvo.  It  should  be  rnade  on  the  piece  which,  for 
that  salvo,  is  nearest  to  its  proper  direction,  or  on  which  the  deflec- 
tion is  changed. 

1976.  As  adjustment  progresses  the  fire  may  be  either  concentrated 
or  distributed.    If  observation  is  difficult,  concentration  upon  the 
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most  prominent  part  of  the  target  may  be  advisable;  if  at  the  same 
time  a  cross  wina  is  blowing  a  point  of  adjustment  to  the  windward 
of  the  target  may  be  select^. 

1976.  If  several  batteries  are  adjusting  simultaneously  upon  a 
single  broad  target,  it  is  generally  best  for  each  to  concentrate 
during  the  adjustment  upon  the  corresponding  part  of  its  section  of 
the  target — ^for  example,  the  windward  flank. 

1977.  The  simultaneous  adjustment  of  fire  by  several  batteries 
upon  the  same  target  should  not  be  attempted  unless  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  clearly  the  shots  of  the  different  batteries  firmg;  the 
adjustment  should  be  made  by  one  battery  only  and  verified  by  the 
others  in  turn. 

Adjustment  for  Height  of  Burst. 

1978.  For  adjustment  of  time  fire  a  low  burst  center  giving  a  large 
percentage  of  bursts  on  graze  is  desirable.  The  opportunity  is  thus 
given  to  observe  both  bursts  in  air  and  bursts  on  graze.  Moreover, 
considerable  effect  may  be  produced  during  the  adjusting  series, 
and  by  a  small  change  in  the  corrector,  passage  to  fire  for  effect  may 
be  quickly  accomplished. 

1979.  When  the  mean  point  of  burst  is  at  a  height  appropriate  for 
adjustment,  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  shrapnel,  may,  on 
account  of  errors  of  the  fuse,  of  laying,  etc.,  be  expected  to  burst  on 
graze. 

This  indicates  a  mean  height  of  burst  from  zero  to  1  mil  above  the 
target.  Wild  shots  should  be  disregarded,  as  being  probably  due  to 
incorrect  laying. 

1980.  When  indirect  laying  is  employed,  an  error  in  calculating 
the  site  will  cause  a  corresponding  error  in  height  of  bursts.  As  the 
cause  of  the  latter  error  may  not  at  first  be  known,  adjustment  of  the 
height  of  burst  by  changing  the  corrector  may  be  attempted.  If 
the  error  in  height  of  burst  is  not  great,  it  may  readily  be  allowed  for 
in  this  way;  but  if  it  is  seen  that  the  necessary  correction  will  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  corrector  scale,  the  total  correction  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  corrector  must  be  transferred  in  the  same  sense  to  the 
site^  and  a  return  to  a  corrector  setting  near  the  normal  must  be  made. 

Similarly,  for  direct  laying,  a  change  of  site  may  be  made  instead 
of  corrector,  to  avoid  exceedmg  the  corrector  scale. 
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Adjustment  for  Range. 

'  1981.  Adjustment  for  range  is  usually  the  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

1982.  The  refinement  to  which  fire  for  adjustment  can  be  carried 
depends  on  conditions.  Many  targets  are  able  to  shelter  themselves 
from  fire.  Hence  early  physical  effect  must  be  obtained  unless 
moral  effect  only  is  sought.  In  time  fire  there  is  necessarily  a 
moment  when  adjustment  must  cease^  for  the  most  suitable  height 
of  burst  for  producing  effect  is  not  a  smtable  height  for  observing  for 
range.  For  all  those  reasons,  then,  adjustment  for  range  usiudly 
consists  in  determining  two  ranges,  one  of  which  is  less  than  the 
true  range  of  the  target  and  one  of  which  is  greater.  The  determi- 
nation of  these  two  ranges  is  called  bracketing  the  target.  The 
difference  between  the  two  ranges  is  called  the  bracket. 

1983.  If  the  target  is  surely  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
bracket  finally  accepted,  it  may  be  reached  more  or  less  effectively 
by  subsequent  fire.  The  first  consideration,  then,  is  to  determine 
that  fire  at  a  certain  range  is  surely  short  of  the  target,  and  that  fire 
at  another  and  longer  range  is  surely  over  the  target.  A  second  but 
very  important  consideration  is  to  reduce  the  difference  between 
those  two  bracketing  ranges  as  much  as  possible. 

1984.  If  the  first  range  is  short,  the  range  is  increased;  if  over,  it 
is  decreased  and  rounds  are  fired  successively,  increased  or  de- 
creased in  range,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  tai^et  is  bracketed. 

Having  bracketed  the  targ:et,  the  si^e  of  the  bracket  may  be 
successively  reduced  by  halving  the  last  bracket  obtained;  that  is, 
by  firing  at  the  niean  of  the  last  two  bracketing  ranees. 

As  the  depth  of  the  bracket  decreases,  so  should  the  number  of 
observations  on  which  each  limit  is  based  increase. 

1986.  The  amount  of  changes  in  range  for  obtaining,  the  first 
bracket  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  preparation  of  fire  and  the 
nature  of  the  target. 

1986.  When  ranges  are  estimated  or  taken  from  a  map  on  which 
the  positions  of  guns  and  target  can  not  be  accurately  located,  the 
first  bracket  should  be  obtained  by  changes  of  400  yards. 

When  an  accurate  range  finder  has  been  expertly  used,  or  when 
the  range  has  been  accurately  determined  by  other  means,  260-yard 
changes  are  appropriate. 

1987.  In  firmg  over  friendly  troops  near  the  target  the  bracket 
may  be  obtainea  by  smaller  successive  changes  of  range. 

1988.  If  the  sense  of  the  bursts  is  doubtful,  or  if  tne  bursts  are 
lost,  circumstances  must  decide  whether  to  change  the  range  or  to 
change  only  other  firing  data  for  the  next  round. 
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If  the  smoke  of  the  fire  of  other  batteries  has  interfered  with  obser- 
vation, a  salvo  concentrated  upon  some  prominent  part  of  the  target 
may  be  of  assistance. 

If  the  doubt  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  bursts  were  in 
air  and  high,  it  may  be  well  merely  to  lower  the  point  of  burst  for- 
the  next  salvo. 

If  a  salvo  is  lost,  the  projectiles  have  probably  burst  wide  of  the 
target  or  in  a  ravine  or  behind  some  intervening  cover.  If  the  smoke 
of  the  bursts  does  not  rise  and  become  visible  after  a  few  seconds, 
the  lay  of  the  ground  should  determine  whether  to  increase  or  di-^ 
miniBh  the  range  or  merely  to  raise  the  corrector  so  as  to  obtain 
visible  bursts  in  air.  Definite  information  may  generally  be  most- 
quickly  obtained  in  such  cases  by  securing  time  bursts  just  above  the 
level  of  the  crests  or  other  cover. 

1989.  The  trajectory  may  be  brought  upon  the  target  by  changing 
the  site  or  by  dianging  the  range  setting.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the 
edte  is  in  error  the  fuse  will  be  set  for  a  range  other  than  the  true 
range  to  the  target,  and  the  projectile  will  burst  too  high  or  too  low, 
as  tne  case  may  oe.  Modifications  of  the  corrector  or  of  the  site  will 
in  general  be  necessary  to  bring  the  mean  point  of  burst  to  the  de*- 
sir«i  height.  If  the  error  has  been  small,  it  may  readily  be  over- 
come by  a  proper  use  of  the  corrector. 

1990.  In  the  accurate  adjustment  of  time  fire,  not  only  the  height- 
but  also  the  burst  interval  is  important;  for  projectiles  bursting  too 
far  in  front  of  the  target  and  those  bursting  in  the  air  above  it  pro- 
duce little  or  no  effect.  The  burst  interval  is  correct  when  both, 
the  range  and  the  height  of  burst  are  correctly  adjusted.  Indications, 
that  such  is  the  case  are:  (1)  That  the  bursts  on  graze  bracket  the 
target;  (2)  that  the  mean  height  of  burst  is  about  3  mils;  (3)  that 
fragments  from  the  air  bursts  strike  the  ground  both  in  front  and 
rear  of  the  target,  and  that  the  pattern  made  by  these  fragments,  as 
revealed  by  the  dirt  and  dust  knocked  up,  is  close  and  dense  raliier 
than  greatly  extended;  (4)  that  obvious  effect  is  produced  upon  the 
ta^et. 

If  doubt  exists  as  to  the  burst  interval,  it  is  best  to  lower  the  cor- 
rector and  get  a  group  of  low  bursts  or  bursts  on  graze. 

1991.  At  medium  ranges  a  change  of  4  mils  in  the  site  produces  a 
change  of  about  100  yams  in  range;  hence,  if  the  site  is  materially 
altered,  liie  adjustment  of  the  range  will  have  to  be  recommenced, 

1992.  At  medium  ranges  a  change  of  4  points  in  the  corrector 
produces  a  change  of  about  100  yards  in  burst  range. 
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1908.  If  percuaaion  fire  is  to  be  used  for  effect  on  material  objects, 
called  file  for  demolition,  very  accurate  adjustment  of  range  is 
required.  Such  fire  is  effective  at  all  ranges  but,  because  the  prob- 
able error  in  deflection  increases  and  the  danger  space  decreases, 
while  observation  grows  more  difficult  as  the  range  becomes  longer, 
effect  can  often  be  obtained  at  the  longer  ranges  only  at  the  expense 
of  much  ammunition. 

Percussion  fire  may  be  said  to  be  adjusted  only  when  effect  is 
plainly  observed,  or  when,  of  many  roimds  fired  at  a  single  range, 
the  number  of  overs  is  equal  to  or  slightly  greater  than  the  nmnber 
of  shorts. 

Method  of  Fire  for  Adjustment. 

1984.  The  method  of  fire  depends  on  the  target — ^its  nature,  size,  • 
condition  and  range;  the  method  of  laying,  conditions  of  observa- 
tion; firing  data  already  determined  and  other  considerations. 

1996.  Fire  by  battery  salvo  has  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
chances  of  discovering  abnormal  errors  of  ^n  service  and  of  otoerv- 
ing  more  than  one  roimd,  thus  establishmg  quickly  the  basis  for 
changes  of  direction,  height  of  burst,  and  range.  When  the  range 
has  been  accurately  determined  it  increases  the  probability  of  ob- 
taining both  shorts  and  overs  at  the  first  salvo  and  effect  on  a  wide 
front  of  the  target.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  at  once  setting  all  of 
the  trail  spades. 

Fire  by  piece  is  appropriate  to  check  a  very  doubtful  deflection 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  fire  for  registration. 

Salvos  insure  the  identification  of  individual  rounds  and,  with  the 
exception  of  distribution,  more  accuracy  in  observation  of  &re. 
They  are  favorable  to  accmute  service  of  the  piece. 

Volleys  are  faster  than  salvos  and  give  better  observation  of 
distribution. 

Salvos  usuaUy  commence  on  the  leeward  flank  of  the  guns,  in 
order  that  tlie  burst  of  one  round  may  not  be  obsciured  by  the  smoke 
or  dust  of  the  other. 

1996.  The  rapidity  of  fire  during  adjustment  will  be  controlled 
by  the  necessity  of  observing  the  shots  and  setting  off  the  necessary 
corrections.  Rapid  and  correct  decisions  and  quick  conunands  on 
the  part  of  the  battery  commander  will  increase  the  rapidity  of  the 
adjustment  of  fire. 

1997.  The  kind  of  projectile  to  be  used  in  adjustment  is  ordi- 
narily the  kind  that  is  to  be  used  for  effect.  The  choice  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  target  and  its  situation. 
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During  fire  for  effect  time  fire  is,  as  a  rule,  employed  against 
animate  targets,  aircraft,  searchlights;  percussion  fire  against  other 
inanimate  targets. 

During  adjustment  it  may  become  necessary  to  change  from  time 
fire  to  percussion  fire  to  lessen  the  probability  of  hitting  friendly 
troops  or  for  the  purpose  of  narrowing  the  bracket. 

Classes  of  Targets,  Appropriate  Methods  of  Fire,  and  Brackets. 

1998.  Targets  are  classified  with  reference  to  their  nature,  as  artil- 
lery, infantxy,  maclilne  guns,  etc.  They  are  also  classified  according 
to  their  movement,  or  power  to  move,  as  fixed  or  stationary,  tran- 
sient, and  moying.  All  of  these  may,  of  course,  vary  as  to  size  and 
as  to  degree  of  movement. 

Fixed,  or  stationary,  tarj^ts  are  targets  which  are  fixed  to  their 
position  for  at  least  a  considerable  time.  Examples  of  such  targets 
are  buildings,  trenches,  artillery  in  position,  troops  held  under 
cover  by  fire. 

Transient  targets  are  those  which  while  fully  exposed  to  fire  are 
likely  to  remain  so  for  a  very  brief  time.  Examples  of  such  targets 
are  infantry  skirmish  lines,  machine  guns,  observation  parties. 

Moving  targets  are  those  which  are  changing  their  location.  Ex- 
amples of  slowly  moving  targets  are  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the 
march,  infantry  whether  on  the  march  or  advancing  to  the  attack, 
wagon  tarains  on  the  march.  Examples  of  rapidly  moving  targets 
are  artillery  at  fast  gaits,  charging  cavalry,  cavalry  at  fast  gaits,  small 
bodies  of  mounted  men,  motor  cars. 

1999.  Against  fixed  targets  salvos  are  ordinarily  used  during  fire 
for  adjustment,  which  is  usually  continued  until  a  suitable  bracket 
has  been  obtained.  A  bracket  of  100  yards  should  ordinarily  be 
sought;  either  time  or  percussion  fire  is  used,  depending  on  the 
target. 

2000.  Against  transient  targets  salvos  are  usually  appropriate  dur- 
ing fire  for  adjustment,  time  fire  being  used. 

A  bracket  of  200  yards  is  usually  the  narrowest  that  can  be  at- 
tempted. In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  assume  a  bracket 
of  considerable  depth,  based  on  the  observation  of  the  first  bursts. 
Volleys  are  used  in  fire  for  effect.  Against  instantaneous  targets, 
such  as  reconnaissance  parties,  no  bracket  is  sought,  but  time  fire  is 
executed  over  a  wide  front  and  great  depth,  at  maximum  rapidity. 
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8001.  Aeainst  large  targets  moving  slowly,  such  as  heavy  artillery, 
troops  in  aefiles,  wagon  trains,  etc.,  either  direct  or  indirect  laying 
may  be  used. 

In  direct  laying,  volleys  are  usual  during  £ure  for  adjustment,  as 
this  method  gives  the  pointer  more  independence  in  tne  instant  of 
firing,  and  he  is  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  movement 
when  the  target  is  most  visible .  In  indirect  laying,  salvos  are  usual 
during  fire  for  adjustment.  Time  fire  is  used.  A  bracket  of  200 
yards  should  ordinarily  be  attempted.  Volleys  are  used  in  fire  for 
effect. 

2002.  Against  rapidly  moving  or  small  moving  targets,  or  targets 
likely  to  move  rapidly,  volley  fire  is  usually  appropriate,  both  in 
fire  for  adjustment  and  fire  for  effect.  If  the  motion  is  in  direction 
of  the  range,  a  bracket  of  600  yards  is  usually  the  narrowest  that  can 
be  attempted.  Time  fire  is  used.  If  the  target  is  small,  indirect 
laying  is  usually  ineffective*  aerial  targets  come  in  this  class. 

(See  also  detailed  discussion  of  different  targets,  under  "Fire  for 
Effect,*'  Art.  2016  et  seq.) 

Sec,  X.-— FIRE  FOR  EFFECT. 

2003.  Every  target  attacked  will  present  its  own  problem,  which 
must  be  solved  according  to  existing  conditions  and  not  by  adhering 
to  any  fixed  rule. 

Having  completed  preliminary  adjustment  and  opened  fire  for 
effect,  observation  is  continued,  and  such  corrections  are  made  as 
will  serve  to  perfect  the  adjustment  or  meet  changes  in  the  location 
or  formation  of  the  target. 

Range  in  Fire  for  Effect. 

2004.  It  will  seldom  be  possible  to  obtain  an  adjustment  close 
enough  to  justify  remaining  at  a  single  range  during  the  delivery  of 
fire  for  effect.  The  short  and  long  limits  of  the  bracket  should  be 
considered  as  inclosing  an  area  to  be  covered  at  successive  ranges. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  using  either  successive  increments  or 
successive  decrements,  so  that  the  target  will  be  covered  at  one  or 
more  of  the  ranges  used.  The  officer  conducting  fire  may  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  which  are  the  most  effective  ranges.  The  first 
range  differences  should  usually  be  100  yards,  but  when  the  area  has 
been  narrowed  as  a  result  of  observation  they  may  be  reduced  to  50 
yards. 

2006.  In  firing  at  moving  targets  the  first  range  used  should  ordi- 
narily be  that  limit  of  the  bracket  toward  which  the  tai^t  is  moving. 
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The  first  range  appropriate  for  other  targets  depends  upon  consid- 
eration of  the  j)urpo8es  of  the  fire  for  effect,  the  conditions  of  observa- 
tion, the  position  of  friendly  troops. 

8006.  In  firing  over  friendly  troops  advancing  to  the  assault,  fire 
at  the  target  should  cease  upon  a  suitable  sifi:nal  from  the  infantry 
that  the  Sre  is  dangerous.  The  exact  time  depends  on  the  range ^ 
terrain,  and  conditions  of  observation.  The  range  may  be  increased 
to  hinder  the  bringing  up  of  hostile  supports  or  to  cause  losses  should 
the  enemy  fall  back. 

At  medium  ranges  over  level  groimd  the  danger  space  to  infantry 
from  well-adjusted  time  fire  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  300 
y;ards  in  front  of  the  target.  This  distance  becomes  less  if  the  ground 
rises  toward  the  target;  greater  if  it  falls  toward  it. 

Height  of  Burst  (for  Effect). 

8007.  A  height  of  burst  from  2  to  4  mils  is  theoretically  best,  the 
effect  varying  little  between  those  limits  and  decreasing  rapidly 
outside.  iBut  a  low  burst  is  better  than  a  high  burst,  and  latest 
information  from  actual  firing  seems  to  indicate  that  a  mean  height 
of  about  2  mils  is  generally  most  effective. 

Distributloii  (for  Effect). 

8008.  The  fire  of  a  battery  is  usually  distributed  over  the  front 
assigned  it  for  attack. 

When  time  fire  is  employed  the  following  considerations  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind: 

(a)  If  the  front  to  be  attacked  does  not  much  exceed  12  mils  in 
width,  it  is  sufficient  to  converge  upK)n  the  center  of  this  front,  as 
the  dispersion  of  fire,  when  a  considerable  number  of  rounds  is 
fired,  will  provide  for  covering  the  full  front. 

(b)  Fronts  which  do  not  much  exceed  35  mils  may  be  covered 
effectively  by  a  4-gun  battery  using  distributed  fire. 

(c)  If  me  front  much  exceeds  35  mils,  it  may  }>e  divided  into 
sections  and  each  section  attacked  in  turn. 

8009.  In  shrapnel  time  fire  the  right  piece  is  directed  not  uj)on 
the  right  edge  of  the  target  but  upon  a  point  about  10  yards  inside 
of  the  right  edge.  To  direct  the  left  gun  upon  a  corresponding 
point  inside  the  left  edge,  the  divisor  of  the  front  of  the  taiget  is  the 
number  of  gims  firing,  not  that  number  decreased  by  one  (See 
Art.  1906,  Distributed  Fire.) 
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8010.  When  the  mean  height  of  burst  of  shrapnel  is  well  adjusted, 
each  gun  is  expected  to  cover  effectively  a  front  of  20  yards  if  1 
round  is  fired,  25  if  2  are  fired. 

8011.  When  percussion  fire  is  employed,  the  nature  of  the  target 
determines  whether  converging  or  distributed  fire  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  the  target  to  be  attacked  has  a  continuous  front,  e.  g.,  walls, 
obstacles,  etc.,  this  front  may  be  divided  up  into  sections  of  10  mils 
each  and  the  sections  attacked  in  turn,  each  gun  taking  its  propor- 
tionate part.  If  the  target  has  a  much  smaller  front  than  10  mils, 
the  fire  may  be  conver^sd  upon  its  center.  If  the  target  consists 
of  artillery,  each  gun  may  be  assigned  a  corresponding  gun,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  artillery  available. 

Method  of  Fire  (for  Effect). 

8018.  The  rapidity  with  which  fire  for  effect  should  be  conducted 
depends  principally  upon  the  tactical  situation.  After  adjustment 
has  been  obtained  the  volume  of  fire  may  be  increased,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  pieces,  or  by  firing  in  more  rapid  succession  than 
is  practicable  during  fire  for  adjustment,  or  by  increasing  the  number 
of  rounds  in  each  volley. 

Rapidity  of  fire  must  never  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  fuses  being 
exactlv  set  and  the  guns  accurately  laid,  or  otnerwise  to  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  gun  squads. 

Great  rapidity  of  fiie  is  permissible  only  for  a  short  time.  The 
exp>enditure  of  ammunition  is  otherwise  too  great. 

8013.  Volley  fire  is  adapted  especially  to  the  attack  of  fugitive 
targets  that  are  more  or  less  vulnerable.  The  special  characteristic 
of  this  method  of  fire  is  its  great  flexibilty  and  rapidity.  The 
number  of  volleys  to  be  fired,  their  range  difference,  the  number 
of  rounds  in  each  volley  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  conducting 
the  fire.  By  suitable  manipulation  of  the  sheaf  he  may  readily 
shift  the  fire  from  point  to  point  of  the  terrain,  as  necessity  may 
require,  and  by  adapting  the  bursts  of  fire  to  meet  the  crises  of  the 
action  he  may  utilize  the  ammunition  to  the  best  advantage. 

8014.  While  salvos  are  adapted  especially  to  securing  tide  adjust- 
ment of  fire,  they  may  also  be  used  for  i)r(>aucing  effect,  especially 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  at  the  same  time  additional  information 
on  which  to  base  a  closer  adjustment  of  the  fire.  They  are  em- 
ployed according  to  the  principles  of  volley  fire. 
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2016.  Fire  at  will  is  employed  solely  for  the  close  defense  of  the 
guns. 

Against  a  slowly  moving  enemy,  such  as  infantry,  the  fire  should 
be  commenced  when  he  has  arrived  within  about  350  yards  of  the 

fun;  a^fainst  a  rapidly  moving  enemy,  such  as  cavaliy,  when  he 
as  arrived  within  about  800  yards;  the  purpose  in  both  cases  being 
surely  to  establish  a  fire-swept  zone  through  which  the  enemy  must 
pass  m  order  to  reach  the  guns. 

Obstacles — ^Intrenchments. 

2016.  Many  obstacles  may  be  destroyed  by  light  artillery,  but 
always  at  a  price  of  a  large  expenditure  of  stmmunition;  they  are 
attached  by  nio'h-explosive  shell  or  percussion  shrapnel. 

Defenders  bSiind  stone  walls  may  best  be  reached  by  demolition 
of  the  walls. 

Earthworks  can  only  be  damaged.  The  fire  directed  on  them 
should  be  destined  only  for  the  defenders  who  are  sheltered  by 
them;  percussion  shrapnel  or  high-explosive  shell  will  be  best. 

Woods. 

2017.  If  the  borders  are  occupied,  woods  are  attacked  with  time 
fire. 

When  it  is  desired  to  reach  troops  concealed  in  the  interior  of  a 
wood  they  are  attacked  with  percussion  fire. 

Reconnaissance  and  Staff  Parties. 

2018.  These  are  very  important  targets,  vulnerable,  but  furnish- 
ing only  fleeting  opportimities. 

Time  fire  is  executed  over  a  wide  front,  with  a  long  bracket  and 
maximum  rapidity. 

Personnel  of  ComnMind,  Oliservers,  Signalmen,  Telephonists. 

2019.  These  are  important  targets  of  variable  vulnerability. 
They  present  a  certain  fixedness.  The  front  covered  is  narrow,  and 
the  bracket  is  reduced  more  and  more.  Time  fire  is  used,  followed 
by  percussion  fire  if  the  taiiget  is  on  an  observing  ladder. 
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Cavalry. 

2020.  Cavalry  is  very  vulnerable  at  a  halt  and  when  in  close 
formations.  It  protects  itself  against  artillery  fire  through  its  mo- 
bility and  dispersion. 

Time  or  percussion  fire  is  used,  and  all  measures  are  taken  to  in- 
crease the  rapidity  of  the  fire.  If  the  firing  unit  is  not  placed  so  as 
to  have  a  direct  view  of  the  target,  the  sheaf  is  opened  and  fire  over 
a  deep  bracket  is  commenced  when  the  cavalry  enters  the  area  under 
observation.  If  direct  laying  can  be  used  the  target  is  followed  by 
all  the  pieces,  a  wide  bracket  is  sought  and  then  searched  by  volley 
fire,'conunencin^  at  the  limit  which  the  target  is  approaching. 

The  opportumty  of  firing  on  cavalry  will  be  fugitive;  the  fire  of 
short  duration.  The  maximum  rapidity  of  fire  is  essential  whether 
by  time  or  percussion.  Wlien  cavalry  directs  its  attack  against  a 
battery,  the  battery  will  act  advantageously  in  establishing  a  bar- 
rier by  percussion  or  time  fire  in  front  of  the  enemy's  line. 

Artillery. 

2021.  Artillery  presents  targets  widely  varying  in  vulnerability. 
The  greatest  vulnerability  exists  from  the  commencement  of  lie 

reconnaissance  until  the  occupation  of  the  hostile  position  is  accom- 
plished; that  is,  up  to  the  moment  that  the  enemy's  artillery  ^ 
ready  to  fire.  Its  retirement  from  under  fire  is  also  a  most  critical 
moment,  especially  when  the  retirement  is  made  by  an  entire  imit. 

2022.  Against  artillery  in  position,  the  first  object  is  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  it  by  inflicting  as  much  dama^  as  possible  upon  the 
personnel.  Immediate  effective  fire  is  particularly  demanded  ii 
the  enemy  can  be  attacked  at  a  disadvantage. 

Due  to  the  diflSculty,  however,  of  reaching  effectively  the  per- 
sonnel of  batteries  provided  with  shields  and  posted  in  masKed 
positions,  the  struggle  between  evenly  matched  artilleries  will  often 
DO  long  drawn  out.  If  the  enemy's  artillery  is  temporarily  over- 
matched, it  ma}'  suspend  its  fire  and  shelter  its  personnel;  but  it 
must  be  expected  to  renew  the  struggle  as  soon  as  tne  pressure  upon 
it  is  relieved.  The  aim  must  be  to  gain  the  superiority  of  fire  by 
suitable  concentrations  of  effect  on  the  part  of  our  own  artillery;  the 
opportunity  may  then  be  gained  to  destroy  the  enemy's  materiel 
by  well-adjusted  shell-fire. 

If  the  pieces  are  not  seen,  fire  for  demolition  can  not  be  employed 
without  waste  of  ammunition;  but  such  artillery  has  nevertheless  a 
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certain  vulnerability  to  time  fire.  There  are  always  observers  and 
members  of  the  gun  squad  who  are  incompletely  sheltered,  and  who 
are  less  so,  generally,  when  the  artillery  is  firing.  The  effect  ob- 
tainable from  time  fure  is  increased  when  the  batteries  against  which 
it  is  directed  are  under  an  oblique  fire. 

A  sufficient  recession  from  the  covering  crest  or  from  the  mask 
renders  an  objective  absolutely  immune:  for  it  is  impossible  to 
attack  an  indefinite  depth  of  terrain.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  mask  which  the  enemy  is  forced  to 
take  the  more  diflScult  become  hostile  communication  and  command. 

2023.  The  varying  conditions  indicate  the  following  principles 
governing  conduct  of  fire  against  an  artillery  target. 

If  priority  in  occupation  of  position  is  obtained,  careful  observa- 
tion IS  maae  of  indications  of  the  enemy's  reconnaissance  and  oc- 
cupation of  positions.  At  the  moment  of  these  operations  time  fire 
is  opened  through  a  large  bracket,  over  a  broad  front,  at  maximum 
rapidity.  This  will  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  the  adjustment  being 
refined. 

If  priority  of  occupation  is  not  obtained,  a  different  procedure  is 
advisable. 

When  the  pieces  of  the  hostile  artillery  are  visible,  time  fire  should 
be  used  at  first  to  reach  the  uncovered  personnel  and  to  produce  a 
demoralizing  effect.  This  effect  is  then  extended  to  the  personnel 
under  cover  by  the  use  of  time  fire,  the  limits  of  the  bracket  being 
reduced  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  front  covered  being  limited  to 
the  actual  front  of  the  target.  The  effort  is  continued  to  destroy  the 
personnel  and  then  the  demolition  of  the  materiel  by  percussion  fire 
is  attempted.  Fire  is  delivered  on  all  visible  pieces  as  accurately  as 
possible  and  continued  until  that  result  is  obtained,  if  conditions 
justify  the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  ammunition. 

When  the  hostile  pieces  are  not  visible,  their  presence  may  be 
disclosed  by  the  flashes,  by  the  dust  raised  by  fire,  or  by  other  indi- 
cations. The  method  of  attacking  them  is  similar  to  that  just 
described,  except  that  study  of  maps  and  terrain  must  be  made  to. 
establish  the  far  limit  of  the  bracket,  the  near  limit  being  the  cover- 
ing mask,  and  that  fire  for  demolition  can  not  be  usually  undertaken. 
If  it  proves  impossible  to  reduce  the  limits  of  such  a  bracket,  it  is 
advisable  to  await  the  appearance  of  new  indications.  The  firing 
unit  remains  in  observation  of  the  target,  and  a  minute  search  is 
made  for  its  observers  or  its  battery  commander's  station.  If  these 
are  discovered,  efforts  should  be  made  to  destroy  them. 

186396*'— 21 40 
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2024.  Fire  for  demolition  requires  great  accuracy  in  range  and 
direction,  thereby  necessitating  careful  observation  of  each  round 
from  each  piece.  Its  employment  is  permissible  only  when  the 
nature  of  the  target  indicates  that  fire  for  demolition  must  be  carried 
out  and  when  the  number  of  batteries  at  hand  is  such  as  to  limit  the 
front  to  be  attacked  to  about  100  yards  per  battery.  If  the  target  is 
such  that  fire  for  demolition  is  not  admissible,  a  4-^n  battery  will 
give  a  sufficient  volume  of  time  shrapn6l  fire  agamst  an  artillery 
target,  however  dense  it  may  be,  provided  the  front  does  not  exceed 
200  yards. 

Infantry. 

2026.  Infantry,  like  artillery,  offers  targets  of  variable  vulner- 
ability. But  while  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  once  in  place  consti- 
tutes a  definite  target,  the  infantry  target  changes  form,  dimensions, 
density,  and  sometimes  position  from  one  instant  to  another.  An 
artillery  target  may  sometimes  be  destroyed;  it  is  practicsdly  im- 
possible to  destroy  a  body  of  infantry,  whose  elements  avoid  fire 
individually  and  may  sustain  fire  almost  without  loss. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  artillery  is  proportionally  small  in 
quantity,  and  that,  by  reason  of  the  power  of  even  a  single  piece, 
each  unit  or  sub-  unit  which  is  seen  or  is  firing  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  attacked,  while  the  infantry  exists  in  very  large  numbers,  is 
almost  everywhere,  but  is  in  fractions  of  small  importance.  Be- 
cause of  their  weakness  these  small  fractions  do  not  attract  fire,  or 
by  their  multiplicity  oblige  those  who  wish  to  fire  against  them  to 
disperse  their  fire.  Fire  against  infantry  targets  will  often  fail  to 
produce  great  losses,  but  other  results  may  be  expected. 

2026.  Against  infantry  in  position  and  more  or  less  protected  by 
entrenchments  the  intensity  of  the  fire  should  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  our  infantry  advances  to  the  attack, 
being  slow  or  ceasing  entirely  while  the  enemy  is  concealed  or  inac- 
tive, rising  to  great  intensity  when  the  crises  of  the  action  develop 
and  the  enemy  exposes  himself  to  meet  them.  Salvos  may  be  used 
for  the  ordinary  phases  of  the  action,  volleys  for  the  crises,  the  object 
being  to  assist  our  own  infantry  by  inflicting  as  much  damage  as 
possible  upon  the  enemy;  by  destroying  his  morale;  by  forcing  him 
to  keep  under  cover;  and  by  preventing  effective  fire  upon  his  part. 

2027.  Aslowly moving  target,  such  as  infantry,  or  mounted  troops 
impeded  in  their  march,  may  be  quickly  bracketed  by  salvos  and 
then  attacked  by  searching  fire. 
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Infantry  in  march  formation  may  be  thus  attacked,  but  immediate 
deployment  on  their  part  is  to  be  anticipated,  and  the  officer  con- 
ducting the  fire  should  be  prepared  to  reach  them,  probably  behind 
cover,  with  a  well-distributed  fire. 

Infantry  moving  to  attack  in  deployed  lines,  a  succession  of  thin 
lines,  or  in  line  of  small  columns  may  be  met  by  voUej^s  successively 
reduced  in  range  as  the  infantry  approaches.  If  their  formation  is 
in  line  of  small  columns,  the  fire  should  be  distributed  so  that  a  piece 
may  bear  upon  each  of  the  columns. 

At  close  ranges  infantry  will  probably  endeavor  to  advance  by 
successive  rushes  from  cover  to  cover.  Such  rushes  may  be  met 
by  volleys  previously  prepared  for  upon  selected  positions,  evi- 
dently in  the  immediate  path  of  the  enemy.  If  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  important  bodies  of  the  enemy  during  the  intervals  of 
advance  are  well  defined,  accurately  adjusted  fire  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  such  positions,  and  the  ground  between  succoesive  posi- 
tions may  be  covered  by  searching  fire  when  important  movements 
of  the  enemy  from  one  position  to  another  are  attempted. 

Machine  Guns. 

(See  next  chapter.) 

2028.  Machine-gun  groups  have  much  the  nature  of  infantry  at- 
tacking, but  they  are  of  ^eater  importance  than  small  fractions  of 
infantry  on  account  of  their  great  volume  of  fire.  If  they  are  discov- 
ered to  be  firing,  they  should  be  attacked  with  time  fire  over  a 
broad  front  and  with  a  deep  bracket.  Under  the  best  conditions  of 
observation  from  a  station  near  the  guns  the  bracket  can  not  usually 
be  reduced  below  200  yards.  Owing  to  the  ability  of  the  personnel 
to  disperse  and  to  seek  cover,  the  fire  must  be  rapid.  Once  forced 
to  cease  firing,  the  area  containing  the  machine  guns  should  be  kept 
under  close  observation,  with  a  view  of  preventing  resumption  of 
their  service  or  their  withdrawal  for  use  elsewhere. 

Aerial  Targets. 

2029.  Fire  against  targets  in  the  air  generally  requires  the  assign- 
ment of  particular  units  to  the  purpose,  the  digging  of  circmar 
trenches  about  36  inches  deep  for  the  trails  to  permit  the  use  of  high 
angles  of  elevation,  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of  lateral  obser- 
vation with  means  of  sure  communication  between  observers  and 
battery  commander's  station. 
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2030.  Captive  balloons  are  very  vulnerable  within  the  limits  of  the 
trajectory  and  the  action  of  the  fuses.  They  have  slight  motion 
within  narrow  limits,  and  are  attacked  by  direct  laying  with  time 
shrapnel.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  rounds  be  correct  for  de- 
flection. Ranging  is  conmienced,  unless  the  range  can  be  measured, 
at  the  long  limit  of  the  fuse  to  ascertain  whether  the  balloon  is 
within  time-fire  distance,  and  the  bracket  is  obtained  and  fire  for 
effect  conducted  by  the  usual  methods  except  that  for  effect  the 
burst  height  should  oe  greater  than  normal  to  insure  wide  dispersion 
in  the  shrapnel  cone.  When  a  range  finder  is  used,  a  bracket  may  be 
assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  first  observations  for  range. 

Dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  are  vulnerable,  but  very  difficult  to  hit, 
especially  for  ordinary  field  guns.  Direct  laying  is  used  with  time 
shrapnel.  The  battery  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Each  fires 
separately,  one  beginning  at  the  far  limit,  the  other  at  the  short 
limit,  of  an  estimated  bracket  as  wide  as  2,000  or  3,<KX)  yards.  Each 
fires  volleys  of  one  or  two  rounds  at  ranges  differing  by  200  yurde, 
the  successive  ranges  approaching  the  center  of  the  bracket.  When 
the  bracket  has  been  covered  or  when  lateral  observations  indicate 
that  the  target  is  out  of  the  bracket  the  process  is  repeated. 

If  the  range  finder  is  used,  a  narrower  bracket  may  be  attempted. 

As  aircraft  may  readily  change  their  direction,  height,  and  speed, 
deflection  and  corrector  changes  will  usually  be  necessary  during 
firing.  Essentials  of  success  are  rapidity  ana  accuracy  in  service  of 
the  piece,  skillful  operation  of  the  range  finder,  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  conductmg  the  fire,  quick  decision  and  conmiand,  and 
boldness  in  changing  ranges  without  delay. 

Targets  with  Respect  to  Terrain. 

2081.  Targets  may  also  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  terrain  on  which  they  are  situated. 

An  enemy  entering  the  dead  space  existing  in  front  of  a  battery 
can  not  be  attacked  by  ordinary  means.  Some  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  an  early  burst  at  the  minimum  elevation  of  the  piece 
necessary  to  clear  the  mask.  If  the  corrector  scale  is  not  sufficient, 
the  expedient  may  be  used  of  increasing  the  site  by  successive 
increments  of  5  mils  each  and  by  decresaing  the  range  200  yards  for 
each  increment  of  5  mils.  This  decreases  the  range  to  point  of 
burst  by  an  amount  roughly  corresponding  to  an  equal  change  of  the 
corrector.  This  kind  of  fire  is  appreciably  effective  only  within 
very  narrow  limits. 
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On  a  horizontal  terrain  with  edte  300,  range  2,000,  the  effect  may 
be  considerable,  even  when  the  target  is  under  the  highest  part  of 
the  trajectory.  If  the  range  is  greater  than  2,000  yards,  or  if  the 
terrain  falls  off  abruptly  beyond  the  mask,  the  effect  decreases 
rapidly  and  ceases  to  be  appreciable  when  the  target  has  penetrated 
the  dead  space  a  very  short  distance. 

2032.  If  a  target  is  scattered  over  ground  sloping  toward  the  guns, 
the  points  of  burst  may  be  kept  at  an  effective  height  above  the 
terrain  by  making  simtutaneous  changes  in  range  and  corrector  in 
the  same  sense;  that  is,  if  searching  up  the  slope,  by  increasing  the 
range  and  raising  the  corrector  at  the  same  time. 

2038.  If  the  area  to  be  searched  is  not  deep  and  the  slope  not. 
great,  a  mean  value  of  the  site  may  be  taken,  and  a  corrector  used 
which  will  give  low  bursts  at  the  near  limit  of  the  area  if  the  slope  iff 
away  from  the  ffuns,  and  bursts  slightly  above  the  normal  if  the 
slope  is  toward  the  guns.  This  method  will  always  be  used  if  great- 
rapidity  is  desired.  For  searching  long  and  steep  slopes,  however, 
it  is  better  to  use  the  site  of  the  near  limit  of  the  area  to  be  searched 
and  vary  the  corrector  from  volley  to  volley  or  salvo  to  salvo,  raising 
it  if  searching  up  the  slope  or  lowering  it  if  searching  down  the  slope. 

2034.  A  target  marked  by  a  crest  may  always  be  attacked  a& 
though  it  had  considerable  depth.  To  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
slope  of  the  terrain,  increases  of  range  must  be  accomplished  by 
lowering  of  the  corrector.  The  steeper  the  slope  the  less  will  the- 
range  be  cha-nged  and  the  more  the  corrector. 

For  example,  if  the  terrain  has  a  slope  of  60  mils,  increasing  the 
range  setting  by  50  yards  and  lowering  the  corrector  by  2  mils  will 
increase  the  burst  range  by  about  100  yards;  if  the  slope  is  90  mils, 
a  range  increase  of  25  yards  and  a  corrector  diminution  of  3  mils; 
will  cause  a  change  of  about  100  yards  in  burst  range.  The  height 
of  burst  above  the  point  of  impact  will  not  be  materially  changed 
in  either  case. 

If  percussion  fire  is  used,  range  changes  to  correspond  to  normal 
100-yard  bounds  must  be  less  than  100  yards,  the  amount  depending 
upon  the  steepness  of  the  slope.  Slopes  greater  than  the  angle  of 
fall  can  not  be  struck  by  percussion  fire. 

2036.  Percussion  fire  oi  shrapnel  may  be  very  effective  against 
animate  objects  beyond  a  crest  on  slopes  giving  bursts  on  ricochet. 
At  3,000  vards  ricochet  may  be  expected  from  slopes  of  50  mils  or 
more.  The  slope  most  favorable  for  effect  is  one  of  about  115  mils. 
However,  both  ricochets  and  effect  are  greatly  influenced  by  the- 
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■character  of  the  soil.  When  effect  by  such  fire  can  be  obtained,  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  complicated  changes  of  corrector  to  overcome 
the  influence  of  slopes. 

Night  Firing. 

2036.  If  searchlights  are  available,  firing  may  be  conducted 
against  targets  of  all  kinds  the  same  as  by  daylight  up  to  the  effective 
range  of  the  lights.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  fire  as  at  instan- 
taneous targets  to  take  advantage  of  brief  periods  of  illumination. 

In  any  case  preparation  of  fixe  should,  if  possible,  be  made  before 
dark,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

2087.  To  permit  of  turning  fire  upon  dinerent  targets  or  areas, 
direction  is  taken  to  a  principal  re^tration  point.  The  angular 
distances  from  this  point  to  tne  various  targets  or  target  areas  are 
then  measured  and  recorded,  and  also  the  breadth  of  front  of  each. 
If  guns  have  been  placed  in  position,  it  is  well  to  verify  the  direc- 
tions by  registration  shots. 

These  data  will  be  entered  on  a  sketch;  each  target  or  area  will 
be  designated  by  a  letter,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  letters  of 
similar  sound,  and  opposite  each  target  will  be  noted  the  range, 
site,  corrector  setting,  deflection  from  the  registration  point,  and 
breadth  of  front. 

2038.  If  the  preparation  can  not  be  made  before  dark,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  fire  at  all,  except  at  illuminated  targets.  For  this 
purpose  an  auxiliary  observer  on  a  flank  is  necessary,  with  whose 
assistance  a  broad  bracket  is  obtained,  and  fire  for  effect  oi)ened 
upon  the  bracket  with  ranges  differing  by  100  yards.  Kan^es 
should  be  eliminated  or  added,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  auxili- 
ary observer. 

Star  shells,  if  available,  may  be  used  for  illuminating  the  tareet, 
the  bursts  being  adjusted  to  come  over  and  behind  the  target,  thus 
showing  the  target  silhouetted  against  the  light. 

2039.  For  indirect  fire  at  night,  stakes  carrying  lanterns  may  be 
provided  as  aiming  points.  Similar  stakes  may  be  used  by  observers 
to  fix  the  directions  to  targets.    Sights  must  be  illuminated. 

Sec.  XI.— ARTILLERY  IN  THE  FIELD. 

2040.  The  characteristics  of  field  artillery  are: 

1.  Great  power  concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  tactical  unit. 

2.  Rapidity  of  fire. 

3.  Long  range. 
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4.  Ability  to  act  from  concealed  positions. 

5.  Limited  mobility,  especially  in  rough  country,  and  where 
only  man  power  is  available  for  transport. 

6.  Ability  in  general  to  defend  itself  a,gainst  a  frontal  attack, 
but  weakness  agsdnst  a  flank  attack — ^though  the  dragmen  (sup- 
ports) assist  materially  in  this  regard. 

2041.  Employment  of  fire. — ^The  power  of  artillery  should  not  be 
frittered  away  in  desultory  bombardments  nor  upon  unimportant 
targets.  Its  employment  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  phases  of  an  action, 
so  that  it  may  exert  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  important 
objectives  and  at  the  critical  moments. 

The  opportunities  of  striking  an  enemy  while  he  is  vulnerable 
are  ordinarily  intermittent  and  brief.  They  occur,  for  example, 
when  the  enemy  moves  from  cover  to  cover,  or  when  he  exposes 
himself  in  order  to  contend  effectively  against  our  own  troops. 

Suddenness  of  action  is  thus  often  a  necessity.  If  the  action  is 
also  by  surprise,  effect,  especially  the  moral  effect,  is  increased. 

The  outburst  of  rapid  fire  called  for  will  therefore  be  intermittent, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  phase  of  the  combat . 

A  prolonged  deliberate  fire,  however,  may  be  requisite  for  de- 
stroying material  objects;  for  holding  a  sheltered  enemy  under 
subjection,  preventing  his  supply  and  reenforcement,  and  pre- 
cluding his  effective  interposition  m  the  engagement;  for  searching 
for  an  enemy's  reserves,  etc. 

Opportunities  for  using  flanking  and  oblique  fire  must  be  sought. 

These  methods  of  action  are  made  possible  and  effective  by 
timely  reconnaissance,  by  skillful  selection  and  occupation  of 
positions,  by  careful  preparation,  and  an  efficient  conduct  of  fire, 
and  by  thorough  cooperation  with  other  troops. 

2042.  Preparatory  dispositions. — ^Premature  commitment  of  ar- 
tillery to  action  is  to  be  avoided. 

Readiness  for  action  is  secured  and  freedom  of  maneuver  retained 
by  posting  artillery  in  or  near  suitable  concealed  positions,  and 
making  all  preparations  for  meeting  the  probable  phases  of  the  action. 

2048.  To  facilitate  definite  assignment  of  duties,  batteries  are 
classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Counter  batteries  are  those  specially  designated  to  combat 
the  enemy's  artillery. 

(2)  Infantry  batteries  are  those  assigned  to  prepare  and  support 
the  infantry  attack.  They  are  further  classified  into  batteries  of 
preparation,  which  fire  on  the  opposing  infantry;  and  breaching 
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batteries,  whose  mission  is  to  open  passages  in  the  enemy's  line, 
through  which  our  troops  may  aavance. 

(3)  Batteries  of  the  counterattack,  to  assist  in  defeating  any 
counterattack  the  enemy  may  make.  They  are  posted  in  observa- 
tion or  readiness. 

(4)  Decoy  batteries,  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  which 
has  not  disclosed  itself,  or  to  divert  their  fire  from  the  main  attack. 
They  are  usually  posteid  in  an  advanced  position,  at  wide  intervals, 
and  make  up  for  small  numbers  by  great  rapidity  of  fire. 

(5)  Accompanying  batteries,  to  advance  to  the  close  support  of  the 
infantry  attack.  This  may  or  may  not  involve  actual  movement 
forward,  but  refers  rather  to  accompaniment  by  fire. 

The  Use  of  Supports  (Dragmen). 

2044.  After  the  guns  are  in  position,  the  dra^en  constitute  tho 
supports,  and  are  deployed  or  held  under  cover  in  order  to  minimize 
losses,  but  near  enough  so  that  they  can  be  readily  called  on  to  shift 
the  position  of  the  pieces  or  to  support  them  against  an  infantry 
attack,  especially  a  flank  attack.  Where  there  is  no  probability  of 
such  a  situation  arising,  they  may  be  formed  into  infantry  compa- 
nies and  added  to  the  firing  line.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  artillery  thereby  becomes  practically  immobile,  and  in  tho 
event  of  an  unexpected  change  in  the  tactical  situation,  requiring 
the  advance  of  the  guns  to  attack  a  new  target,  or  their  retirement 
to  avoid  capture,  neither  situation  can  be  taken  advantage  of. 
Moreover  they  become  especially  vulnerable,  as  there  are  now  no 
men  available  for  their  support,  or  eveii  for  the  replacement  of 
casualties. 

It  is  better  to  consider  the  artillery  supports  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
fantry reserve,  to  be  detached  only  in  extreme  cases;  but  since  such 
cases  are  precisely  the  ones  most  likely  to  require  the  presence  of 
the  artillery  supports  at  the  pieces,  the  decision  for  such  detach- 
ment should  be  made  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  tacti- 
cal situation,  with  an  eye  to  eventualities.     (See  art.  862  et  seq.) 

Choice  of  Position. 

2045.  The  area  within  which  the  field  artillery  must  take  position 
depends  on  the  plan  of  action  decided  on  by  the  commander  of 
tr(X)p8. 
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The  choice  of  position  must  be  such  a&to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
terrain  within  these  limits. 

2046.  The  only  invariable  role  in  the  choice  of  a  position  is  so  to 
post  the  gnns  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  effbctively  the  task  assigned 
them. 

Important  considerations  in  the  choice  of  a  position  are: 

1.  Obtaining  an  effective  range. 

2.  Securing  a  lare^e  field  of  fire. 

3.  Concealment  from  view. 

4.  Facility  of  movement  to  the  front,  flanks,  and  rear. 

5.  Proximity  of  good  locations  for  observing  stations. 

6.  Favorable  conditions  for  resupply  of  ammunition. 
Positions  combining  all  of  the  above  qualifications  are  seldom  or 

never  found.    The  choice  as  to  which  consideration  carries  most 
weight  depends  upon  the  tactical  situation. 

By  a  suitable  choice  of  positions  and  of  observing  stations  the 
greater  part  of  the  terrain  within  range  of  the  guns  may  be  included 
within  the  field  of  fire  and  the  dead  space  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

2047.  When  not  incompatible  with  tne  effectual  accomplishment 
of  the  duty  to  be  performed,  concealment  from  view  is  always  to  be 
sought.  This  is  true  whether  direct  or  indirect  laying  is  emploved. 
By  rendering  the  guns  inconspicuous  or  entirely  concealing  them 
their  sustained  service  may  be  counted  upon,  while  the  difficulties 
of  the  enemy  in  locating  his  targets  and  adjusting  his  fire  are  in- 
creased. 

2048.  The  principal  means  of  concealment  is  the  defilade  of  the 
guns  from  all  points  within  the  enemy's  position.  Complete  con- 
cealment requires  the  flashes  of  the  guns  to  be  invisible  from  the 
enemy's  position.  Such  concealment  requires  in  daylight  a  def- 
ilade of  about  12  feet. 

2049.  In  the  selection  of  a  position  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  defilade  which  can  be  secured  while  keeping  the  trajectory,  at 
the  shortest  range  to  be  used,  above  the  mask  affording  the  con- 
cealment. 

20d0.  When  direct  laying  is  to  be  used,  the  necessity  for  seeing 
the  target  through  the  sights  fixes  the  position  to  one  very  near  the 
line  from  the  mask  to  the  target.  Similarly,  little  concealment  is 
possible  when  very  rfiort  ranges  must  be  used. 

2061.  Positions  which,  from  the  enemy's  point  of  view,  are  on 
the  sky  line  are  usually  the  most  conspicuous.  By  placing  the  guns 
below  the  sky  line,  so  that  they  will  nave  a  favorable  background, 
and  by  preventing  movements  of  the  personnel,  a  battery  may  be 
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unrecognized,  even  though  it  is  in  the  open.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  crest,  a  hedge,  or  a  clump  of  trees  in  iront  so  as  to 
increase  the  enemy's  difficulty  of  observation  and  of  exact  location. 
In  the  absence  of  natural  tover  artificial  means  may  be  used  to  con- 
ceal the  guns,  as,  for  example,  by  tying  branches  of  trees  to  the 
wheels,  etc.,  and  thus  breaking  the  outline. 

A  position  in  rear  of  a  crest,  with  a  parallel  crest  of  about  the  same 
height  in  front  and  some  distance  away,  offers  many  advantages. 
The  enemy  is  apt  to  mistake  the  crest  nearest  him  for  the  one  actu- 
ally occupied  and  to  consider  shots  falling  between  the  crests  as 
beyond  his  target.  The  trees,  a  hedge,  standing  grain,  etc.,  400  or 
600  yards  in  front  of  the  guns,  and  so  tnat  the  line  of  sight  just  passes 
over  them,  may  similarly  serve  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the 
actual  position. 

When  indirect  laying  is  to  be  employed,  a  position  on  a  gentle 
slope  just  far  enougn  behind  the  crest  to  insure  the  concealment  of 
the  flashes  best  facilitates  running  the  ^ns  up  to  the  crest  should 
direct  laying  be  called  for.  If  the  position  is  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  however,  and  the  crest  is  plainly  seen  by  him,  the  guns  are 
in  a  very  vulnerable  position,  as  shrapnel  may  be  employed  to 
search  such  a  reverse  slope  very  effectively. 

The  most  advantageous  position,  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
cealment alone,  is  one  more  than  400  yards  in  rear  of  a  covering 
mask,  having  flash  defilade  and  hidden  from  the  view  of  any  aux- 
iliary observers  whom  the  enemy  may  push  to  the  front  and  flanks. 

A  position  on  the  counter  slope  is  frequently  advantageous  in 
reducing  dead  spaces,  facilitating  ammunition  supply,  and  securing 
suitable  observation  stations  near  the  guns. 

2062.  Protection  from  observation  by  aircraft  is  obtained  by  post- 
ing the  guns  under  trees,  by  placing  brush  or  small  trees  around  the 
guns,  by  providing  an  overnead  screen  of  the  same  color  as  the  sur- 
rounding terrain,  and  by  any  means  of  breaking  the  outlines  of  the 
materiel.  Complete  immobility  on  the  part  of  all  the  personnel 
during  the  time  that  hostile  aircraft  are  m  observation  is  also  an 
important  means  of  avoiding  notice. 

2068.  Firing  over  friendly  troops. — Firing  over  our  own  troops 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  procedure. 

Freedom  is  thus  gained  to  post  artillery  so  as  to  cover  effectively 
the  whole  front  of  the  combat  and  to  realize  the  power  of  concen- 
trating the  fire  of  widely  separated  lines. 
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Projectiles  should  clear  friendly  troops  by  at  least  10  yards.  Fire 
over  them  should  not  be  conducted  witn  elevations  of  less  than  1,000 
yards,  or  when  they  are  within  400  yards  of  the  ^ns.  These  limi- 
tations are  modified  by  the  relation  between  positions  occupied  by 
the  target,  the  friendly  troops,  and  the  guns. 

Reconnaissance. 

2064.  The  duty  of  locating  the  enemy  and  of  securing  information 
concerning  him  devolves  in  general  upon  troops  of  the  other  arms. 

The  artillery  must,  however,  obtam  for  itself  such  special  infor- 
mation as  is  needed  to  insure  the  proper  posting  and  the  effective 
employment  of  the  gung  to  carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  it. 

At  tne  earliest  opportunity  the  officer  commanding  the  artillery 
reconnoiters  and  selects  the  positions  for  the  artillery  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  which  he  has  received  and  the  tactical  re- 
quirements of  the  situation.  He  causes  his  immediate  subordinate 
commanders  to  accompany  him  or  informs  them  when  and  where 
they  are  to  report  to  receive  their  instructions. 

2066.  When  a  commander  goes  forward  for  reconnaissance  he 
instructs  the  officer  left  in  command  on  the  following  points,  so  far 
as  may  be  desirable  and  practicable:  (1)  The  tactical  situation; 
(2)  whether  or  not  the  command  is  to  follow  at  once;  (3)  the  time 
and  place  for  subdivision,  if  such  subdivision  is  to  be  maae;  (4)  the 
route  to  be  followed;  (5)  the  rate  of  march.  Additional  instruc- 
tions may  be  transmitted  from  time  to  time  by  markers,  who  should 
be  left  at  places  where  uncertainty  as  to  the  route  may  arise  or 
where  difficulties  are  to  be  avoided .  As  soon  as  the  position  and  the 
best  method  of  approaching  it  have  been  determined  upon,  agents 
or  scouts  may  be  sent  to  meet  battalions  or  companies  and  guide 
them  by  the  most  favorable  routes  to  their  respective  positions. 

2066.  In  undertaking  a  reconnaissance  an  artillery  commander 
should  have  a  clear  idea  in  his  mind  of  the  general  plan  of  action  and 
of  the  task  to  be  accomplished  by  the  force  under  his  command. 
Unembarrassed  by  details,  he  should  study  the  tactical  situation  and 
the  lay  of  the  ground,  select  the  position  with  a  view  of  carrying  out 
his  special  mission,  and  arrange  for  the  necessary  preparatory  dis- 
positions. The  details  of  securing  information,  etc.,  should  be 
performed  by  reconnaissance  officers  and  scouts. 

2067.  An  artillery  reconnaissance  officer  may  be  attached  to 
advanced  troops,  and  if  so  he  should,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
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detenninatlon  of  the  enemy's  location,  submit  to  the  artillery  com- 
mander a  report  giving  all  obtainable  information  as  to  the  enemy 
and  describing  the  most  suitable  position  of  our  own  artillery.  This 
report  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sketch,  showing  the  enemy's 
position,  the  position  selected  for  our  own  artillery,  the  character- 
istics of  the  country  intervening  between  the  two,  and  such  other 
important  information  as  may  be  readily  set  forth.  The  report 
should  embrace  information  such  as  the  following  relative  to  the 
position  selected:  (a)  The  various  routes  of  approadi  and  their  rela- 
tive practicability,  stating  difficulties,  if  any;  (6)  possibility  of 
approach  under  cover;  (c)  whether  direct  or  indirect  laying  is 
recommended;  (d)  cover  afforded  for  guns;  (e)  need  of  providing 
artificial  cover;  (/)  number  of  guns  wnich  may  be  posted  advan- 
tageously in  the  position;  (g)  facility  for  resupply  of  ammunition; 
(h)  in  case  indirect  laying  is  recommended,  possibility  of  securing 
good  aiming  points  and  good  observing  stations  and  of  firing  over 
intervening  oDstacles. 

As  to  the  enemy,  the  report  should  include  information  as  to: 
(a)  The  most  important  and  immediate  targets;  (6)  location  and 
strength  of  the  various  hostile  bodies;  (c)  location  or  probable  loca- 
tion of  the  hostile  artillery. 

Advance  to  and  Occupation  of  the  Position. 

2068.  Artillery  commanders  habitually  precede  their  commands 
to  the  position  to  be  occupied. 

Before  the  arrival  of  his  guns,  each  c.  c.  should  have  determined 
exactly  where  they  are  to  be  posted.  Ordinarily  he  remains  in 
observation  of  the  terrain  and  targets  assigned  him,  and  sends  his 
c.  p.  o.  back  with  exact  instructions  to  the  senior  pt.  c,  as  to  the 
position  to  be  occupied,  the  route  to  be  followed,  etc.  If  necessary, 
however,  he  meets  his  company  at  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  and 
personally  conducts  it  to  its  position. 

2069.  Reconnoitering  parties,  scouts,  and  other  members  of  the 
headquarters  detachment  must  operate  so  as  to  avoid  indicating  the 
IX)sition  which  is  to  be  occupied.  If  exposure  is  necessary,  it  should 
not  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chosen  position.  If  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  position  will  be  visible  to  the  enemy,  delay  in  establish- 
ing the  guns  may  be  fatal.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  preferable  to 
advance  boldly  to  the  position  from  which  they  can  open  fire  immed- 
iately. 

When  the  circumstances  permit,  it  is  always  preferable  to  un- 
Umber  under  cover.     If  direct  laying  is  to  be  employed,  the  guns 
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are  run  up  by  hand,  after  unlimbering,  until  each  pointer  can  just 
see  his  taiget  through  the  sights.  By  requiring  all  individuals  to 
keep  under  cover  and  by  avoiding  all  movements  on  the  crest,  a- 
position  may  readily  be  occupied  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  securing  the  advantage  of  surprise  as  well  as  safety. 

2060.  If  positions  are  to  be  occupied  at  night,  the  route  and  all 
the  details  of  the  movement  must  be  determined  in  advance  by 
reconnaissance  during  the  day.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  po?t 
markers  along  the  route  to  be  followed  before  nightfall.  Such 
markers  must  be  at  close  intervals. 

Immediately  after  establishing  the  guns  in  position,  communica- 
tions are  opened  up  with  the  observation  station.  Observers  should 
also  be  posted  to  provide  security  against  close  attack. 

2061.  As  soon  as  possible  after  occupation,  the  preparation  of 
artificial  cov  er  against  fire  and  observation  is  b^^un .  The  first  cover 
provided  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  of  its  being  developed 
into  complete  protection  as  the  occupation  of  the  position  continues. 
Similarly,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  lull  in  the  action  to 
complete  the  cover.  If  the  dust  from  the  discharge  of  the  pieces 
rises  so  as  to  reveal  the  location  of  the  guns,  it  may  be  reduced  by 
wetting  the  ground,  or  covering  it  with  wet  branches,  or  other  non- 
infiammable  material.  The  plan  to  be  followed  depends  on  circum- 
stances. 

(For  intrenchments  see  art.  1170.) 

Changes  of  Position. 

2062.  -If  guns  are  rendering  effective  service,  changes  of  position 
in  the  midst  of  an  engagement  should  be  made  only  when  some  very 
distinct  advantage  will  thereby  be  gained.  Changes  involve 
interruption  of  fire,  necessitate  dismantling  and  reestablishing 
communication,  a  fresh  orientation  of  the  command  and  a  new 
adjustment,  and,  if  made  in  the  view  of  a  vigorous  enemy,  are  apt  to 
result  in  paralyzing  losses. 

Nevertheless,  as  an  action  develops  changes  of  position  may  be 
essential.  Artillery  commanders  must  anticipate  and  prepare  for 
such  movements.  Reconnaissance  officers  and  scouts  must  be 
employed  to  reconnoiter  and  select  routes,  to  remove  obstacles,  to 
penorm  such  pioneer  work  as  may  be  needed,  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  guide  organizations  over  the  routes  selected. 

2063.  Ii  a  hasty  movement  is  imperatively  demanded,  great 
losses  may  be  avoided  by  skillfully  using  the  cover  afforded  by  the 
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ground  and  bv  moving  rapidly  over  spaces  where  exposure  is  in- 
evitable. If  the  guns  are  under  effective  fire  of  the  enemy' s  infantry 
or  artillery,  changes  of  position  are  apt  to  involve  heavy  losses,  if  the 
guns  are  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  If  the  drag  can  be  manned  under 
cover,  the  losses  due  to  the  close  order  formation  may  not  be  great, 
as  the  movement  can  be  rapidly  executed.  But  if  animal  trans- 
portation is  used,  it  is  best  to  wait  for  a  lull  in  the  firing. 

2064.  Changes  of  position  are  usually  in  echelon,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  fire  and  cover  the  movement  of  the  unit  which  is  changing 
position.  For  a  single  artillery  company,  however,  the  change  is 
usually  made  simultaneously,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  fire- 
swept  zone. 

2066.  A  change  of  position  by  certain  batteries  may  be  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  the  enemy  has  succeeded  in  locating  them 
and  in  securing  the  ascendancy  of  fire.  A  short  movement  by  hand 
during  a  lull  in  the  fire  may  be  sufficient  in  such  cases. 

Sec.  xn.--COMBAT. 
With  the  Advance  Guard. 

2066.  The  action  of  field  artillery  with  an  advance  guard  will 
vary  with  the  mission.  It  should  not  occupy  positions  from  which 
it  can  not  be  withdrawn  without  a  general  engagement,  perhaps  not 
intended  by  the  commander  of  the  force.  Its  main  duties  are  to 
break  down  any  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  other  arms  or  to 
cover  their  retirement  if  necessary. 

Positions  with  as  much  cover  as  possible  should  be  chosen,  with 
preservation  of  complete  freedom  of  maneuver,  while .  the  guns 
themselves  should  be  placed  at  wide  intervals  and  used  with  great 
rapidity  of  fire,  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy,  if  possible,  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  force  opposed  to  him. 

Some  means  of  transport  other  than  man  power  is  imperative,  if 
artillery  is  to  be  attached  to  the  advance  guard;  otherwise  its  lack  of 
mobility  prevents  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

The  Attack. 

2067.  In  general,  when  large  forces  are  engaged,  the  attack  pre- 
sents three  principal  phases: 

1.  The  preparation. 

2.  The  decisive  action. 

3.  Securing  the  victory,  or  averting  disaster  in  case  of  failure. 
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The  use  of  artillery  in  the  attack  will  vary  in  conformity  with 
these  different  phases.    (See  art.  671  et  seq.) 

2068.  In  the  preparatory  stage  artillery  has  for  its  objectives  those 
parts  of  the  enemy's  force  which  at  the  time  most  oppose  the  action 
of  our  infantry.  Until  our  infantrv  comes  within  effective  small- 
arms  fire  the  principal  target  will  therefore  be  the  hostile  artillery. 
As  the  progressive  advance  of  our  infantry  brings  them  withm 
effective  rifle  fire,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  hostile 
infantry. 

Obstacles  such  as  walls  and  abatis,  which  impede  the  advance  of 
our  infantry  should,  if  possible,  be  destroyed  by  artillery  fire. 

2069.  The  counter  batteries  acting  from  masked  positions  must 
dominate  the  enemy's  artillery;  the  infantry  or  breaching  batteries 
open  upon  the  hostile  infantry  and  obstacles. 

2070.  The  artUlery  preparation  for  the  infantry  attack  is  in  general 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  infantry  advance.  If,  however, 
the  enemy  has  fully  occupied  his  position,  or  the  attack  is  able  to 
form  under  cover  close  to  the  hostile  position,  and  thus  has  only  a 
short  distance  to  advance,  the  preparation  may  take  place  both 
before  and  during  the  attack. 

During  this  special  preparation  the  counter  batteries  continue  or 
resume  their  fire  on  the  hostile  artillery. 

2071.  In  the  decisive  attack  a  special  preparation  is  necessary. 
The  most  rapid  and  intense  concentration  of  nre  of  all  the  available 
artillery  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  objective  against  which  the 
infantry  is  to  advance 

2072.  As  our  attacking  infantry  reaches  the  danger  zone  of  our 
artillery  the  commander  of  the  infantry  firing  line  should,  by  a  pre- 
concerted si^al — such  as  the  display  at  the  firing  line  of  a  conspic- 
uous and  suitable  flag — ^inform  the  artillery  commander  of  the  fact. 
The  artillery  then  increases  its  range,  so  as  to  impede  the  movement 
forward  of  possible  hostile  reserves  and  to  take  the  enemy  in  the 
rear  in  case  he  retreats. 

2073.  When  the  third  i)hase  of  the  attack  is  reached,  accompany- 
ing batteries  will  be  designated  from  the  infantry  batteries  whose 
mission  will  be  to  reach  the  captured  position  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  infantry,  in  order  to  pursue  with  their  fire  the  retreating 
enemy  and  to  aid  in  repulsing  any  counter  attack. 

2074.  In  case  of  reverse,  artillery  directs  upon  the  enemy's  attack- 
ing troops  every  gun  which  can  be  brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy their  morale  and  to  assist  the  repulsed  troops  in  the  renewed 
effort  which  may  lead  to  victory.  If  the  repulsed  troops  continue 
to  be  forced  back,  the  artillery  must  cover  their  withdrawal. 
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The  Defense. 

2076.  The  defense  requires,  before  all  things,  skillful  utilizatioii 
of  the  available  ground  in  order  to  develop  fire  effect  to  the  utmost. 

Exhaustive  preliminary  reconnaissance  of  the  position,  improve- 
ment of  commimications  within  it,  determination  of  the  ranges,  es- 
pecially of  those  to  probable  artillery  positions  of  the  enemy  and  to 
points  in  the  probable  direction  of  the  infantry  attack,  are  advan- 
tages which  the  defense  must  utilize  so  far  as  tmie  permits. 

In  preparing  positions  which  may  be  occupied,  a  most  extensive 
use  is  to  be  maoe  of  earth  cover.  If  time  permits,  it  is  advisable  to 
provide  masks  and  to  improve  the  field  of  fire  by  cutting  down 
hedges  and  trees.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  place  a  large 
supply  of  ammunition  in  readiness  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
guns. 

As  soon  as  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy's  attack  is  recog- 
nized, but  if  possible  before  the  enemy  brings  his  batteries  into 
action,  the  fighting  position  is  occupied.  Sometimes  flanking  artil- 
lery fire  can  be  employed  with  advantage  to  search  dead  angles 
before  the  fighting  position. 

2076.  The  commander  of  the  troops  will  usually  order  the  opening 
of  fire.  Firing  at  excessive  ranges  and  upon  small  hostile  aetach- 
ments  is  to  be  avoided,  for  this  assists  the  enemy  in  locating  the  guns. 

When  the  enemy's  infantry  advances  to  the  attack,  the  artillery 
must  make  them  their  target  regardless  of  the  enemy's  artillery  fire, 
if  necessary  leaving  cover  for  this  purpose.  If  possible,  the  enemy's 
batteries  should  at  the  same  time  be  held  in  check,  but  the  repulse 
of  the  infantry  attack  must  remain  the  most  important  feature. 

If,  even  before  the  infantry  attack  commences,  the  enemy's 
artillery  proves  itself  so  superior  that  it  appears  hopeless  to  continue 
the  artillery  action,  the  batteries  may  temporarily  seek  cover  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  But  as  soon  as  the  enemy  institutes  the  decisive 
attack  every  gun  must  at  once  resume  the  stru^le  and  engage  the 
enemy's  infantry  only,  heedless  of  the  artillery  fire. 

2077.  If,  nevertheless,  the  attack  succeeds,  part  of  the  artillery 
must  prevent  the  advance  of  hostile  batteries  into  the  captured 
position,  part  must  concentrate  its  fire  upon  the  hostile  iiSantry 
which  has  penetrated,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  reserves,  expel 
the  enemy  from  the  captured  position.  This  is  one  of  the  tactical 
situations  in  which  steadfast  endurance  to  the  last  is  imperative. 
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With  the  Rear  Guard. 

2078.  As  the  principal  duty  of  a  rear  guard  is  to  gain  time,  and  as 
it  should  be  able  to  withdraw  without  serious  loss,  it  should  be  strong 
in  field  artillery.  Positions  should  be  selected  so  as  to  utilize  the 
long  range  of  the  guns  to  force  the  enemy  to  deploy  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance ;  such  positions  must  also  afford  sufficient  facilities 
for  withdrawing.  In  withdrawing,  small  changes  of  position  should 
be  avoided,  the  retirements  from  one  position  to  another  being 
over  as  great  a  distance  as  is  consistent  with  delaying  the  enemy 
to  the  utmost. 

As  with  the  advanced  guard,  some  means  of  motor  or  animal 
transport  is  imperative,  or  the  artillery  can  not  fulfill  its  mission. 

iseaoe**— 21 n 


Chapter  YLl. 

MACHINE  GUNS. 


Sec.  I.--GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

2089. — ^Machine  ?uns  may  be  consolidated  and  the  personnel 
oiganized  into  macnine  gun  companies  and  battalions,  or  may  be 
separated  and  assigned  to  designated  infantry  and  artillery  com- 
panies.  The  "rmer  method  permits  greater  coordination  of  effort, 
especially  in  major  operations;  the  latter  permits  greater  flexibility, 
especially  in  mmor  operations  against  poorly  organized  enemies, 
and  will,  under  normal  circumstances,  be  that  employed  in  landicg 
forces  from  the  fleet. 

2090.  Whichever  method  of  organization  be  adopted,  the  machine- 
gun  crews  must  be  carefully  chosen,  and  must  be  tnoroughlv  familiar 
with  the  type  of  gun  aasi^ed  to  them,  including  the  clearing  of 
jams.  The  efficient  handling  of  a  machine  gun  under  the  varying 
conditions  of  service  requires  a  hi§;h  order  of  technical  skill  and 
dexterity,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice  with  that 
type  of  gun.  A  lack  of  this  experience  leads  to  trequent  interrup- 
tions in  the  fire,  or  total  inability  to  function,  possibly  at  critical 
moments,  in  addition  to  inefficient  handling  of  the  sheaf  of  Are. 
For  this  reason,  machine  guns  should  be  permanently  assigned. 

2091.  When  practicable,  two  machine  guns  are  provided  for  each 
infantry  company,  and  a  similar  number  may  be  attached  to  each 
artillery  company.  These  guns  should  always  work  in  pairs,  or 
within  supporting  distance  of  each  other.  Guns  of  different  types 
should  never  be  paired. 

2092.  Unless  specially  equipped,  ships  of  the  fleet  are  not  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  machine  guns  to  provide  two  for  each 
company  of  the  complete  landing  force.  Such  guns  as  are  available 
are  issued  to  designated  companies,  and  when  necessary  others  are 
obtained  from  ships  that  do  not  land. 

642 
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Types  of  Guns. 

(Ordnance  pamphlets:  404, 405,  405A,  Browning;  406,  I^ewis;  430,  Ck>lt.) 

2093.  At  present  the  following  types  of  machine  guns  are  in  use 
in  the  Naval  Service: 

Heavy  type. — Vickers,  Browning  heavy,  Colt,  and  Marlin. 
These  are  fitted  with  carriage  or  tripod,  and  feed  from  a  belt.  The 
Vickers  and  Browning  heavy  are  water  cooled. 

Light  type. — Lewis,  Benet  Mercie,  and  Browning  light.  These 
have  magazine  feed,  and  are  air  cooled.  The  Lewis,  due  to  its 
weight,  is  intermediate  between  the  light  and  heavy  type,  and  due 
to  its  method  of  cooling  is  capable  of  more  prolonged  fire  than  other 
air-cooled  guns.  The  Benet  Mercie  and  Browning  light  are  also 
classed  as  *  *  machine  rifles. " 

2094.  The  heavy  type  has  greater  steadiness,  due  to  its  greater 
weight  and  form  of  mount,  which  gives  it  greater  accuracy,  espe- 
cially at  the  longer  ranges.  It  is  especially  suited  for  long-range 
covering  fire.  However,  none  of  the  above  types,  except  those 
that  are  water  cooled,  is  capable  of  prolonged  continuous  fire. 

2096.  The  light  type  has  greater  mobility  and  handiness.  It 
can  be  easily  carried  by  one  man  to  consideraole  distances,  and  can 
be  put  into  action  very  quickly.  It  is  especially  suited  for  close 
support  of  the  infantry,  either  in  attack  or  defense,  and  ma^r  be  used 
to  advantage  with  the  advance  party  or  even  with  the  point  of  an 
advance  guard,  or  near  the  line  of  observation  of  outposts;  and  its 
position  may  readily  be  shifted  to  suit  tactical  requirements.  The 
heavy  type  may  afeo  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  though  with 
greater  effort. 

Transport. 

2096.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  provide  proper  cart,  or  pack- 
mule  transportation,  for  machine  guns  and  their  ammunition.  Un- 
less carriages  are  provided  for  the  *  *  heavy  type"  guns,  the  gun  squad 
can  transport  them  onlv  short  distances  without  the  aid  of  special 
carriers.  When  carried  by  hand  they  are  best  transported  slung 
on  light  poles. 

Tho '  *  li^ht  type'*  guns  with  their  ammunition  can  be  transported 
satisfactorily  by  the  gun  squad,  but  if  the  distance  be  long,  only 
about  1,200  rounds  of  ammunition  can  be  carried  with  each  gun. 

2097.  Where  machine-gun  carts.  Marine  Cori>s  tjrpe,  are  furnished 
or  can  be  obtained,  the  guns,  with  spare  parts,  tool  kits,  and  ammu- 
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nition  supply  complete,  can  be  much  more  satisfactorily  handled 
and  transported.  Two  carts  are  provided  for  each  squad.  They 
are  light,  nave  great  mobility,  and  will  transport  the  gun  and  as 
much  ammunition  as  a  pack  mule  is  able  to  carry,  with  no  increase 
in  personnel. 

2098.  The  machine-gun  squad,  when  forced  to  carry  the  gun  and 
equipment,  does  so  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  dividing  the 
\om  as  much  as  posible,  and  shifting  the  different  loads  from  one 
to  another. 

Organizstfon. 

2099.  A  single  machine  gun,  whatever  the  type,  requires  about 
one  squad  for  transporting  the  gun,  its  equipment,  spare  parts,  and 
ammunition.  The  squad  is  therefore  the  smallest  unit  of^ machine- 
gun  oiganization. 

2100.  The  machine-gim  squad  consists  of  the  squad  leader  (a  2  p. 
o.)  and  7  men,  as  in  an  infantry  squad.  The  front  rank  retains  the 
numbers  1,  2^,  4;  the  rear  rank  is  renumbered  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  re- 
spectively. The  squad  leader  becomes  gun  captain.  Numbers  1, 
2,  and  3  constitute  the  gun  crew,  and  become,  respectively,  the 
pointer,  first  loader,  and  second  loader.  Numbers  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
constitute  the  support,  and  assist  in  transporting  the  gun  and  its 
equipment,  spare  parts,  ammunition,  etc.,  according  to  the  type  of 
gun  and  the  equipment  supplied,  and  in  providing  ammunition  in 
action. 

2101.  Machine-gun  companies,  etc.,  have  an  oiganization  similar 
to  that  of  corresponding  infantry  units.  Thus  the  machine-gun 
platoon  consists  of  not  less  than  2,  nor  more  than  4,  machine-gun 
squads;  and  the  machine-gun  company  of  not  less  than  2,  nor  more 
than  4,  platoons. 

At  least  three  officers  are  necessary  for  each  machine-gun  company 
and,  if  practicable,  there  should  be,  in  addition  to  the  company  . 
commander,  a  junior  officer  for  each  platoon. 

2108.  When  machine-gun  squads  are  attached  to  infantry  com- 
panies, their  post  in  line  is  5  paces  in  rear  of  the  line  of  file  cloeers; 
m  column,  2  paces  in  rear  of  the  rear  guide.  They  take  no  part  in 
infantry  drills  as  machine-gun  units. 

2103.  Machine-gun  companies  and  other  separate  detachments 
are  posted  as  prescribed  in  article  1697. 

2104.  When  present  at  ceremonies,  machine-gun  companies  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  manner  as  artillery  companies,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  their  equipment.    Machine-gim  squads 
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attached  to  infantry  companies  are  normally  either  temporarily 
combined  into  machine-gun  detachments,  or  become  infantry  squacb 
of  their  own  companies. 

General  Rules. 

2106.  The  movements,  signals,  formations,  and  general  rules 
for  in^try  apply  to  machine-gun  units,  so  far  as  is  consistent  witii 
the  nature  of  their  equipment,  and  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided or  obviously  inappropriate. 

2106.  When  machine-gun  squads  are  attached  to  infantry  or  ar- 
tillery companies,  they  will  conform  to  the  spirit  of  such  command 
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as  may  be  given  for  the  company,  without  awaiting  the  specific 
commands  applicable  only  to  machine-gun  units. 

Formations. 

2107.  In  the  formation  squad  to  the  front,  whatever  the  type  of 
gun,  the  sauad  is  formed  as  an  infantry  squad,  facing  to  the  front, 
1  pace  to  the  right  of  the  gun,  where  there  is  no  cart  or  carriage;  or 
1  pace  to  the  right  of  the  drag  ropes  or  leading  cart  pole,  as  the  case 
may  be.    This  formation  is  similar  to  platoon  to  the  front,  in  artUlery . 

2108.  The  marching  formation  depends  on  the  type  of  gun,  and  is 
shown  in  Figure  164. 
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The  ^un,  tripod,  etc.,  if  carried  by  the  squad,  are  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  most  convenient  manner  when  at  a  halt,  and  except 
at  ceremonies  need  not  have  the  exact  position  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 

2109.  For  the  formation  in  battery,  the  ^un,  mounted  and  cleared 
for  action,  is  pointed  in  the  designated  direction;  the  gun  captain 
takes  post  near  the  gun  ready  to  supervise  its  fire;  No.  1  is  at  the 
shoulder  piece;  Nos.  2  and  3  in  position  for  performing  their  duties, 
according  to  the  type  of  gun;  the  other  members  of  the  squad  have 
stations  as  directed.  All  take  cover,  so  far  as  practicsuole.  The 
gun  carts,  if  provided,  are  in  designated  locations,  under  cover  if 
practicable. 

2110.  The  above  formations  apply  to  the  squad,  whether  attached 
to  infantry  and  artillery  companies  or  part  of  machine  gun  com- 
panies. 

The  distance  and  interval  between  successive  guns,  when  in  the 
marching  formation  or  sqtiads  to  the  front,  is  as  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  type  of  ^n  and  equipment  supplied.  When  in  battery,  l^e 
interval  is  as  directed  in  the  order  for  taking  that  formation. 

To  Prepare  for  Action. 

8111.  The  command  is:  1.  Action  front  (right,  left,  reai),  2. 
MABCH,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  artillery^  and  may  be  used  for 
individual  guns  or  larger  units.  When  the  machme  guns  are 
mounted  on  carriages,  or  where  otherwise  appropriate,  as  for  example 
when  they  are  attached  to  an  artillery  company,  the  commands  in 
battery,  in  battery  action  front  (right,  rear,  left),  etc-,  may  also  be 
used.  When  attached  to  infantry  companies,  machine  guns  will 
prepare  for  action,  on  command  of  the  squad  leader,  immediately 
on  arriving  at  the  position  designated  by  the  c.  c.  as  the  one  to  be 
occupied. 

To  Prepare  for  the  March. 

2112.  Being  in  battery,  each  squad  takes  the  marching  forma- 
tion at  the  command  PBEPABE  FOB  TRANSPORT.  Where 
appropriate,  the  command  MAN  THE  DBAO  may  also  be  used, 
as  for  artillery.  Each  squad  having  taken  the  marching  forma- 
tion, the  squads  are  assembled  by  appropriate  commands,  as  for  a 
line  of  infantry  squads  in  extended  order.  If  attached  to  infantry 
companies,  machine  gun  squads  prepare  for  transport  at  the  order 
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to  assemble  given  to  the  company  as  a  whole,  after  which  they 
assemble  as  indicated. 

2113.  In  an  attack,  to  advance  the  ^ims  or  to  advance  by  rushes, 
the  sights  are  laid  down  at  the  preparatory  command  for  the  ad- 
vance. The  gun  is  set  at  safety  (for  Marlin,  Colt,  or  similar  type 
guns,  cartridges  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  chamber^.  The 
pointer  and  first  loader  on  either  side  pick  up  the  gun  ana  tripod 
without  dismounting  it,  and  cany  it  as  directed.  Other  members 
of  the  squad  follow  with  ammimition,  etc. 

To  Take  Position. 

2114.  Infantry  commands  are  used  when  appropriate.  The  fol- 
lowing additional  commands  may  be  used:  1.  Line  of  sqnads, 
2.  on  first  (or  other)  squad,  3.  Interval,  60  (or  so  many)  yards, 
4.  MABCH. 

1.  Form  echelon,  2.  on  first  (or  other)  squad,  3.  To  the  left  (right) 
rear  (front),  4.  Interval  (so  and  so),  5.  Distance  (so  and  so), 
6.  IVf  ATtCH. 

Sec.  n.— CONTROL  OF  FIRE. 

2116.  The  light  Browning  clip  holds  20  rounds;  the  Benet  clip, 
30  rounds;  the  Lewis  magazine,  47  rounds;  the  Colt,  Marlin,  Brown- 
ing heavy,  and  Vickers  belts  hold  250  roimds  each.  In  any  type 
of  machine  gun,  it  is  of  advantage  (except  at  dense  targets  at  close 
range — say  inside  of  200  or  300  yards)  to  fire  bursts  of  5  to  30  rounds, 
depending  on  the  conditions;  checking  the  aim  between  bursts. 
The  increased  accuracy  and  steadiness  more,  than  compensate  for 
the  few  seconds  lost. 

2116.  An  understanding  of  the  following  definitions  is  essential: 

(1)  Point  fire  is  more  or  less  sustained  fire,  keeping  the  line  of 
sight,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  the  designated  aiming  point.  Point 
fire  is  used  for  ranging;^  also  for  normal  rapid  fire. 

(2)  Effective  beaten  zone  (E.  B.  Z.)  is  the  horizontal  area  within 
which  75  per  cent  of  the  shots,  so  fired,  fall.  It  is  described  at  any 
range,  by  giving  its  depth  (measured  in  the  plane  of  fire)  and  its 
width  (laterally  or  perpendicular  to  that  plane),  for  that  range. 

(3)  Deep  fire  is  lor  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
E.  B.  Z.,  where  the  target  covers  considerable  area,  or  the  range  is 
in  doubt. 
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It  includes: 

(a)  Vertical  searching,  or  firing  short  bursts  at  ranges  increasing 
or  decreasing  progressively  by  small  amounts,  from  one  limiting 
range  to  the  other. 

(b)  Bracketing,  where  two  guns  beein,  one  at  the  lower  limiting 
range  and  searching  up  to  the  upper  limiting  range,  the  other  gun 
starting  at  the  upper  range  and  searching  to  the  lower. 

(c)  Combined  sights,  where  two  or  more  euns  fire  at  the  same 
target  with  ranges  differing  by  50  or  100  yards  (not  more  than  the 
depth  of  the  E.  B.  Z.  for  the  range  of  target). 

(4)  Broad  fire  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  width  of  the 
E.  B.  Z.,  where  the  target  bias  a  broad  ^nt.    It  includes: 

(a)  Traversing,  or  horizontal  sweeping,  by  firing  a  small  burst 
at  one  edge  of  the  target,  then  shifting  the  point  of  aim  slightly  and 
firing  another  burst,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  front  of  the  target 
has  been  covered. 

(b)  Swinging  traverse,  which  is  the  same  as  above,  except  that 
the  gun  is  trained  laterally  during  the  burst.  It  is  used  only  on 
dense  ta^ets,  at  close  range. 

8117.  The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  values  of  the 
E.  B.  Z.  under  ordinary  conditions: 


Rangd. 

Vertical 
diameter  of 
75  per  cent 
cone  of  fire. 

Depth 
of  E.  B.Z. 

Horizontal 

width 
of  E.  B.Z. 

Yards. 
500 
800 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
2,000 

Feet, 

5 

8 
11 

13.5 
16 
33 

Yards. 
220 
170 
140 
112 
75 
70 

Feet, 
2.5 

4 

5 

7 
10 
20 

2118.  To  secure  effect  on  the  target  by  point  fire,  the  error  in  range 
should  not  be  greater  than  one-half  the  depth  of  the  E.  B.  Z.  for  that 
range. 

Fire  Discipline  and  Fire  Commands. 

2119.  The  commands  are  given  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Designation  of  giin,  or  guns  (if  necessary). 

2.  Range  or  ranges. 

3.  Designation  of  target. 
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4.  Kind  of  fire  (and  number  of  rounds  or  clips,  etc.,  if  desired). 

5.  The  order  to  fire. 

2180.  Banging  fire  (one  gun). — Thus: 

1.  Bight  (or  other)  gun. 

2.  Bange  700. 

3.  At  the  (hedge  in  front). 

4.  Banging  fire. 

5.  COMMENCE  FIBINQ. 

Used  for  observation  purposes.  Applied  in  bursts  of  10  to  20 
rounds  (bursts  must  not  be  too  small).  Limit  of  effective  observa- 
tion is  about  800  yards. 

2121.  Bapid  fire  (one  gun  or  more). — Thus: 

1.  (Bothgunii.) 

2.  Bange  1,800. 

3.  At  the  (so  and  so). 

4.  Bapid  file. 

5.  COMMENCE  FOUNG. 

This  is  the  normal  fire  of  machine  guns.  Applied  in  bursts  of  20 
to  30  rounds.  Check  aim  after  each  burst  unless  effect  can  be  seen,, 
or  against  dense  targets  at  close  range. 

2122.  Vertical  searching  (one  gun). — ^Thus: 

1.  (Such  and  such  gipi.) 

2.  Bange  900. 

3.  At  the  (so  and  so). 

4.  Vertical  searching  to  1,100. 

5.  COMMENCE  FQUNG. 

Applied  in  bursts  ot  20  to  30  rounds,  at  rangee  increasing  by  in- 
cremOnts  of  100  yards  after  each  burst,  unless  otherwise  directed  (50 
yards  if  range  is  over  1200),  firing  last  burst  at  upper  range. 

If  the  gun  has  an  elevating  screw,  the  following  method  may  be 
used: 

The  pointer  sets  the  sight  at  the  lower  range  (900),  lays  gun  on  the 
tai^t,  then  raises  sliding  leaf  to  upper  range  (1,100);  the  sight  will 
then  be  directed  at  a  point  about  200  yards  in  front  of  the  target. 
The  pointer  then  fires  oursts,  turning  the  elevating  wheel  slightly 
between  bursts,  until  the  sights  are  again  directed  on  the  target. 

2123.  Bracketing  (two  guns). — ^Thus: 

1.  (Such  and  such  guns.) 

2.  Bracketing,  right  gun  800,  left  gnn  1200. 

3.  At  the  (so  and  so). 

4.  Bapid  fire  (or  so  many  rounds,  etc.). 

5.  COMMENCE  FIRING. 
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Applied  in  bursts  of  20  to  30  rounds.    The  right  gun  searches  from 
800  up  to  1200;  the  left  gun  from  1200  down  to  800. 
2124.  Combined  sights  (two  guns  or  more). — ^Thus: 

1.  (Such  and  such  guns.) 

2.  Combined  sights,  right  gnn  900,  left  gun  1000.  (Or  right  gun 
900,  increase  by  100.) 

3.  At  the  (so  and  so). 

4.  Rapid  fire  (or  so  many  rounds,  etc.). 

5.  COMMENCE  FIRINO. 

Applied^  in  bursts  of  20  to  30  rounds,  each  gun  using  the  samt^ 
point  of  aim. 
2126.  Traversing  (one  gun  or  more). — ^Thus: 

1 .  ( Such  and  such  guns . ) 

2.  Bange  900. 

3.  At  (hedge  in  front)  (from to ). 

4.  Traversing  (with  2  guns,  outward  (inward)  traversing). 

5.  COMMENCE  FIBINO. 

Applied  in  short  bursts  (5  to  10  rounds),  traversing  slightly  between 
bursts,  until  the  entire  front  has  been  covered.  With  two  guns,  one 
starts  at  the  right  edge  of  the  target  and  sweeps  to  the  left  edge;  one 
at  the  left  edge  and  sweeps  to  the  right  edge. 

2126.  Swinging  traverse  (one  gun  or  more). — ^Thus: 

1.  (Such  and  such  guns). 

2.  Bange  200. 

3.  At  (advancing  enemy). 

4.  Swiniging  traverse. 

.5  COMMENCE  FIBINO. 

Applied  in  bursts  of  20  to  30  rounds,  unless  target  is  very  dense 
and  close.    The  gun  is  trained  laterally  during  the  burst. 

2127.  SUSPEND  FIBINO.  Fire  is  stopped  and  ^un  is  set  at 
safety,  but  all  is  left  in  readiness  to  continue  the  fire  without  change 
if  the  command  commence  firing  is  given. 

2128.  CEASE  FIBINO.  Fire  is  stopped,  sights  laid  down,  and 
the  gun  unloaded. 

Sec.  in.— CONDUCT  OF  FIRE. 

2129.  In  determining  the  method  of  fire,  the  following  points  must 
be  considered: 

(1)  The  probable  error  in  the  range. — ^The  amount  of  ground  to 
be  searched  is  twice  the  probable  error.     Thus,  with  a  possible  15 
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per  cent  error  at  a  range  of  1000  yards,  the  depth  to  be  searched  will 
be  300  yards. 
'  (2)  The  number  of  gnns  available. — If  three  guns  are  available, 
they  can  cover  this  depth  (300  yards)  with  combined  si&hts,  100-yard 
differences.  If  only  two  guns  are  available,  the  method  oi  brack- 
eting may  be  used.  If  only  one  is  available,  the  method  of  vertical 
searching  must  be  used. 

2130.  Combined  sights  are  normally  not  necessary  up  to  800  yards. 
From  800  to  1200  yards,  inclusive,  use  100-yard  differences;  over 
1200  yards  use  50-yard  differences.  When 
using  combined  sights  by  guns  in  pairs,  have 
100-yard  differences  between  pairs. 

2131.  Bracketing  fire  has  beien  much  used 
by  the  Germans  in  the  European  War.  It 
has  a  great  moral  effect,  but  is  wasteful 
of  ammunition. 

Auxiliary  Aiming  Points. 

2132.  If  the  target  is  poorly  defined  or 
diflScult  to  describe,  an  auxiliary  aiming 
point  above  or  below  the  target  may  often 
be  chosen,  the  shots  being  brought  on  the 
tai^t  by  changing  the  sigh t  elevation .  This 
may  be  accompliSied  by  several  methods  to 
be  described;  the  principles  involved  are 
identical. 

2133.  Graticule  method.— This  is  the 
easiest  method.  A  graticule  scale  is  neces- 
saiT,  which  may  be  readily  constructed  as 
follows: 

(1)  Make  a  scale  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
or  tin,  with  lines  on  it  marked  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  the  same  distance  apart,  as 
the  100-yard  intervals  on  the  rear  sight.  The  scale  so  marked  is 
uaed  inverted,  hence  the  figures  must  be  made  so  as  to  be  read 
that  way  (see  Fig.  165). 

(2)  Measure  the  distance  from  front  torear  sight  of  the  gun. 
This  is  the  distance  at  which  the  card  must  be  held  from  the  eye, 

and  a  knotted  string  will  make  it  easy  to  get  the  distance  correct. 

(3)  If,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  distance  between  sights  is 
greater  than  the  distance  the  graticule  card  can  conveniently  be 
held  away  from  the  eye,  the  distance  may  be  reduced  as  convenient. 


Fig.  165. 
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8142.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  trajectorv  will  clear  a 
mask  between  the  gun  and  target:  Lay  the  gun  to  hit  the  tai^t 
Without  disturbing  the  laying  of  the  piece,  reset  the  sight  to  the 
range  of  the  mask.  The  shesS  of  fire  will  clear  only  if  the  line  of 
sight  clears. 

2143.  Overhead  fire  (firing  over  friendly  troops)  has  also  limited 
application,  and  unless  very  carefully  used  is  dangerous.  The  angle 
of  safety  is  1°  (18  mils)  plus  one-half  the  100  per  cent  zone,  up  to 
2,000  yards.  For  this  purpose  the  100  per  cent  zone  may  be  taken 
as  three  times  the  75  per  cent  zone  (see  art.  828),  and  unless  the  gun 
is  fired  from  a  very  steady  platform  the  dispersion  will  be  consid- 
erably more  and  is  also  increased  by  any  deterioration  of  rifling  or 
by  warping  due  to  heat. 

When  the  friendly  troox>s  are  more  than  2,000  yards  away,  over- 
head fire  should  never  be  used. 

Range  Cards. 

2144.  Machine-gun  fire  is  often  ineffective,  due  to  an  incorrect 
determination  of  the  range. 

Range  cards  show  the  targets  and  registration  marks  with  the  ran^ 
of  each  from  the  machine-gun  position,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in 
reducing  the  errors  and  enabling  the  guns  to  materially  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  their  fire. 

2145.  There  are  two  kinds  of  range  cards,  namely,  attack  cards 
and  defense  cards. 

(1)  The  attack  card  is  made  as  follows:  A  base  line  is  drawn  to 
represent  the  froAta^e.  From  this  base  line  a  line  is  drawn  at  ^di 
side  toward  the  position  of  the  enemy.  On  these  two  side  lines  are 
marked  the  ranges  in  yards;  ranges  on  one  side  being  from  the  ene- 
my's position;  on  the  other  side,  from  our  own.  In  the  range  card 
for  attack  (see  fig.  166)  the  ranges  between  those  given  canbe  esti- 
mated from  those  shown. 

(2)  The  defense  card.  This  card  has  no  definite  frontage.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  fix  the  point  from  which  the  ran^s  are  taken; 
this  point  is  then  joined  to  the  most  prominent  object  in  front. 
These  two  jwints  are  then  joined  by  a  heavy  line  (called  the  setting 
ray).  The  object  of  this  heavy  line  is  to  enable  the  fire-unit  com- 
mander to  properly  set  the  card  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  country. 
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The  other  objects  on  which  raoges  are  to  be  given  are  joined  to  the 
observation  point  by  the  thin  lines  on  which  are  marked  the  range, 
also  prominent  objects  or  descriptive  points.    (See  fig.  167.) 

It  IS  v^ry  imJMrtant  when  making  this  card  to  clearly  locate  the 
observation  jwint. 

Choice  of  Positioius. 

2146.  A  good  position  has: 

1.  Clear  field  of  fire  for  100  or  200  yards. 

2.  Good  facilities  for  observation  and  fire  control. 


ENEMY  TROOPS 


12200 


12000 


1800 


1600 


1100 


-    800 


500 


2200il 


ATTACK  CARD 
Fig.  166. 

3.  Concealment,  especially  from  enemy's  artillery. 

4.  Covered  approacn  and  line  for  advance  or  retreat. 

5.  Facilities  for  ammunition  supply. 

6.  Good  footing  (on  soft  ground  use  sandbags,  brush,  or  logs), 
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2147.  In  addition  to  the  above  points,  the  following  should  be 
considered: 

1.  Enfilade  fire  against  enemy,  and  from  enemy's  guns  against 
.our  own. 

2.  Possibility  of  long  range  covering  fire,   to  supjwrt  our  own 
troops. 


cated  by  enemy's  artillery. 


6ETT1NQ 


Pio.  167. 

2148.  In  choosing  a  position  avoid : 

1.  Obvious  positions. 

2.  Positions  easy  to  describe,  or  to  range  uxx)n,  both  from  maps 
and  from  surroundings. 

3.  Ground  which  will  facilitate  observation  by  enemy  of  their 
fire  against  our  guns. 

4.  Positions  near  prominent  objects  or  aiming  points. 

2149.  For  concealment  make  use  of  background;  use  gun  masks, 
grass,  crops,  branches,  etc.;  avoid  movement  between  or  around 
guns. 
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Sec  IV.— TACTICAL  USE  OF  MACHINE  GUNS. 

Machine  Guns  in  Attadc. 

2150.  The  macMne  guns  of  an  attacking  force  are  used  to  support 
the  advance  of  the  infantry  to  an  assault  position,  in  one  or  more  of 
the  following  ways: 

(1)  Fire  from  the  flanks. — In  every  attack,  flanks  of  certain  ele- 
ments get  in  the  air  (i.  e.,  unprotected)  on  account  of  that  element's 
having  made  greater  progress  than  the  troops  on  the  right  or  left. 
Machine  guns  are  very  useful  to  protect  these  flanks  against  counter- 
attacks, and  also  to  assist  the  troops  held  up,  by  covering  their 
front. 

(2)  Long  nmge  covexing  fixe. — Is  most  valuable  and  every  oppor- 
tunity for  its  use  should  be  seized.  Suitable  ground,  buildings, 
etc.,  should  be  looked  for,  and  covering  fire  given  our  infantry  to 
the  last  practical  moment. 

(3)  Long  range  searching  fixe. — ^The  enemy's  machine  guns  are 
the  most  likely  wesupons  to  hold  up  the  attack.  Therefore,  every 
effort  should  he  made  to  locate  them,  and  to  concentrate  the  fire  of 
our  own  guns  upon  them.  It  may  sometimes  be  possible  to  use 
machine  guns  to  systematically  search  places  likely  to  be  held  by 
the  enemy,  by  using  indirect  fire.  This  searching  fire  has  great 
moral  effect  on  troops  subject  to  it.  It  requires,  however,  a  large 
expenditure  of  ammunition,  and  favorable  ground  is  necessary. 

(4)  Fixe  from  a  forward  position. — If  guns  are  pushed  forward, 
the  ground  must  be  carefully  reconnoitered  beforenand.  There  is 
no  use  in  adopting  this  method  unless  concealment  is  possible  for 
the  guns  and  ammunition  supply. 

(5)  Securing  positions  won. — Important  tactical  poiuts  taken  bv 
advance  of  infantry  should  be  maae  ^ood  by  guns,  and  if  the  ad- 
vance is  checked,  guns  should  be  dug  m  or  otherwise  protected.    . 

(6)  Gnns  in  infantry  line. — ^The  gun  squads  advancing  in  line 
must  be  extended  to  resemble  the  mfantry,  guns  and  tripods  sep- 
arated. If  bunched  they  become  a  certain  target  for  the  enemy's 
machine  guns.  The  Germans  are  so  impressed  with  the  imxx)rtance 
of  machine-gun  firo,  that  they  concentrate  ^eat  volumes  of  fire  on 
every  point  where  the  presence  of  the  guns  is  suspected. 

(7)  Organization  for  attack. — ^The  greater  portion  of  guns  available 
should  be  organized  in  order  to  work  together  and  give  the  maximum 

186396«— 21 42 
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effect,  and  the  plans  of  the  infantry  commander  should  be  under- 
stood as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  the  machine-gun  officer. 

(8)  Oblique  and  enfilade  fire. — It  is  of  great  advantage  to  secure  a 
position  from  which  a  section  of  the  enemy's  line  may  be  enfiladed. 
The  fire  of  g^uns  should  be  crossed  so  that  oblique  effects  are  ob- 
tained. Oblique  fire  Is  more  effective  than  direct  fire.  Iftheenemy's 
line  is  gained  and  he  is  forced  out  of  his  position,  machine  guns 
must  pursue  him  with  fire  as  long  as  possible  and  try  to  complete 
his  defeat.  They  should  also  secure  for  themselves  favorable  posi- 
tions to  help  in  repulsing  a  counterattack  should  one  be  launched. 

Machine  Guns  in  Defense. 

2151.  (1)  Open  fighting. — ^Machine  guns  assisting  a  force  to  hold 
up  the  enemy's  advance  should  be  placed  in  commanding  positions 
where  their  fire  will  not  be  masked;  salients  should  be  chosen  and 
their  fire  organized  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  front. 

(2)  Concealment.— Ouns  must  be  placed  so  as  to  make  it  difi^cult 
for  the  enemy  to  locate  them,  and  only  liie  numbers  1  and  2  should 
be  at  the  gun.  There  should  be  no  unnecessary  movement  which 
would  enable  enemy's  field  glasses  to  locate  positions. 

(3)  Alternative  positions. — Each  gun  should  have  an  alternative 
position  in  view  which  can  be  reached  without  exposure.  Some- 
times a  the  enemy  searches  round  your  position  with  artillery  he 
can  be  induced  to  imagine  he  has  routed  you  if  you  cease  firing.  It 
is  well  not  to  be  too  optimistic  about  this.    It  is  better  to  move. 

(4)  Ammunition. — ^Ammunition  must  be  brought  to  the  guns 
under  cover,  and  the  supply  must  be  ample  for  all  requirements; 
gun  crews  being  careful  to  reserve  their  fire  except  when  necessar}' 
to  check  the  advance. 

(5)  Fire  signals. — ^The  control  of  guns  in  action  at  close  range  is 
most  difficult.  Guns  are  usually  placed  50  yards  apart  if  working 
in  groups,  and  men  must  be  trained  to  recognize  at  once  a  few  simple 
signals  from  the  officer  in  charge;  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  pass , 
verbal  orders,  and  messengers  passing  to  the  guns  may  give  away 
the  position.    This  last  method  also  causes  delays.    (See  art.  1466.) 

(6)  Protection. — ^Without  interfering  with  the  field  of  fire,  guns 
may  be  protected  as  much  as  possible,  either  by  artificial  methods 
or  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Cover  from  view  is  good,  but  cover 
from  fire  should  be  obtained  also. 

(7)  Reserves. — Guns  dug  in  lose  to  a  more  or  less  extent  their 
mobility.    Therefore  it  is  not  advisable  to  place  all  in  position  before 
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action  is  opened.  A  wise  commander  keeps  a  reserve  which  can 
quickly  be  brought  into  play  to  support  threatened  sections  of  his 
line,  or  to  replace  guns  put  out  of  action  by  breakdown  or  the  enemy's 
fire. 

(8)  Detached  posts. — ^It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion at  some  distance  from  the  defensive  line,  in  order  to  cover  dead 
ground,  a  bridge,  road,  defile,  or  spot  from  which  the  gun  might  be 
enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  machine  guns.  Such  a  position  is  very 
dangerous  unless  the  post  can  be  supported  by  fire  from  the  main 
position,  but  the  machine  gun  is  mucn  better  than  infantry,  owing 
to  the  small  space  it  occupies  and  its  large  volume  of  fire. 

(9)  Bear  guard  actions. — ^A  machine  gun  properly  handled  can 
greatly  help  the  retirement  of  its  own  troops;  successive  positions 
may  be  selected  and  the  enemy's  advance  delayed  time  after  time. 
The  moral  effect  of  running  into  a  zone  of  machine-gun  fire  is  very- 
great.  If  the  lesson  is  repeated,  the  pursuit  is  apt  to  slacken,  as  all 
the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  reconnoitered  to  prevent  rurther 
surprise.  Roads  may  be  made  quite  impassable  and  the  enemy 
forced  to  deploy. 

Machine  Guns  with  the  Landing  Force. 

2152.  For  landing  operations  and  expeditionary  duty  opposition 
by  well- trained  ana  well-organized  troops  is  not  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Machine  guns,  however,  are  very  useful  under  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  For  use  as  boat  guns  in  covering  a  landing,  where  covering  fire 
is  impiacticable  from  the  ships. 

2.  For  clearing  the  streets  in  street  fighting. 

3.  For  the  defense  of  a  small  towli  or  village  held  as  a  base  by 
small  columns  operating  in  hostile  territory. 

4.  For  use  by  small  mobile  detachments  operating  independently 
against  hostile  forces  somewhat  superior  in  strength. 

The  use  of  machine  guns  in  irregular  operations  and  niinor  warfare 
produces  a  prof ound  moral  effect  on  the  enemy.  Their  use  reduces 
the  amount  of  resistance  offered  and  shortens  its  duration. 

Notes  on  Machine-Gun  Fire. 

2153.  1.  Fire  may  be  employed  up  to  2,500  yards,  if  the  target  is 
worth  the  expenditure  of  ammunition.  For  extreme  ranges  the 
tripod  mount  is  necessary. 
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2.  Enfilading  fiie  is  particularly  advantageous. 

3.  Oblique  fire  delivered  at  an  angle  of  45°  increases  the  effect  30 
per  cent. 

4.  A  skirmish  line  with  wide  intervals  is  a  poor  target,  but  may 
be  reached  with  some  effect  by  obliaue  fire. 

5.  Any  target  compactly  presented)  such  as  reenforced  lines,  sup- 
ports, reserves,  etc.,  is  a  eood  target. 

6.  Machine  g^uns  shoula  not  be  substituted  for  artillery. 

7.  In  exceptional  cases  only  should  machine  spins  be  grouped,  as 
in  such  formations  they  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  amllery  nie. 


•mL 


Ohafteb  VII. 
CEREMONIES  AND  INSPECTIONS. 


See.  I.— CEREMONIES. 
General  Rides. 

2164.  When  forming  for  ceremonies,  the  companies  of  the  battal- 
ion  and  the  battalions  of  the  regiment  are  posted  from  right  to  left 
in  line  and  from  head  to  rear  in  column,  in  the  order  of  rank  of  their 
respective  conmianders,  the  senior  on  the  right  or  at  the  head,  un- 
less otherwise  directed  by  the  proper  commanding  ofBcer. 

The  commander  faces  the  command;  subordinate  commanders 
face  to  the  front. 

2166.  At  the  conmiand  present  arms,  eiven  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  troops,  his  staff  salutes;  the  bn.  c's.  staff  salutes  at  the 
bn.  c's.  command;  other  staffs  salute  with  their  commanders;  the 
rg.  s.  c.  salutes  with  rg.  c.  staff. 

2166.  At  the  assembly  for  a  ceremony,  companies  are  formed  on 
their  own  parades  and  informally  inspected. 

At  adjutant's  call,  except  for  ceremonies  involving  a  single  battal- 
ion, each  battalion  is  formed  on  its  own  parade,  reports  are  received, 
and  the  battalion  presented  to  its  commander.  At  the  second 
sounding  of  adjutant's  call,  the  raiment  is  formed. 

2167.  Formations  for  ceremonies  may  be  modified  to  suit  the 
ground. 

2168.  The  formations  of  the  machine-gun  and  supply  companies 
(when  formed  with  guns,  carts,  and  transportation)  are  as  follows 
(figs.  137,  168,  and  169): 


Regiment. 


Line  of  masses 

Column  of  masses 

Column  of  battalion  close  lines. 

Line  of  battaUon  columns 

Line  of  battalions  in  column  of 
company  close  lines. 


Machine-gun 
company. 


I  Line 

Close  line 

Close  column 

Column  of  squads 


Supply  company. 


f  Fonned  in  depth  of  3  wag- 

t    ons. 

Formed  on  frontage  of  & 
wagons. 

Formed  in  depth  of  6  wag- 
ons. 

Formed  on  frontage  of  a 
wagons. 
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The  formation  of  one-pounder  and  light-mortar  units  with  guns 
and  ammunition  carts  is  similar  to  that  shown  for  a  machiue-gun 
platoon.  In  ceremonies  involving  more  than  one  regunent,  they 
are  attached  to  the  machine-gun  company  and  formed  as  an  addi- 
tional platoon  or  platoons;  the  remainder  of  the  headquarters  com- 
pany (less  band,  noncommissioned  staff,  and  mounted  men)  is  at- 
tached to  a  rifle  battalion  and  formed  as  an  additional  company  or 
distributed  by  platoons  to  rifle  companies  as  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  formation  (fig.  169). 

When  formed  without  guns,  carts,  and  transportation  in  regimental 
ceremonies,  the  headquarters  company  (less  band,  noncommissioned 
staff,  and  mounted  men),  the  machine-gun  company,  and  the  supply 
company  are  formed  as  prescribed  for  rifle  companies  in  the  posi- 
tions shown  in  figure  137:  in  ceremonies  involving  more  than  one 
regiment  they  are  commanded  as  a  provisional  battalion  and  formed 
as  prescribed  for  a  rifle  battalion. 

For  regimental  ceremonies,  the  supply  company,  when  formed 
with  transportation,  is,  as  nearly  as  practicable^  divided  into  units 
of  a  frontage  and  depth  of  3  wagons.  The  units  are  formed  with 
wagons  at  intervals  of  15  paces,  and  distances  of  5  paces. 

2169.  In  commands  in  which  the  average  strength  of  companies 
is  less  than  9  squads,  each  unit  will  adopt  the  formations  prescribed 
for  the  next  lower  unit,  i.e.,  the  company  will  be  formed  as  a  pla- 
toon, the  battalion  as  a  company,  etc. 

For  ceremonies,  members  of'  company  headquarters  detach- 
ments are  posted  in  the  line  of  file  closers,  or  formed  as  an  extra 
squad  of  a  platoon,  or  used  to  fill  blank  files. 

2160.  When  reviewed  with  infantry  regiments,  machine-gun 
battalions  with  guns  and  ammunition  carts  are  formed  as  follows 
(figs.  168  and  169)  : 


Regiment. 


Machine-gun  battalion. 


Line  of  battalion  columns 

Column  of  masses 

Column  of  battalion  close  lines 

Line  of  battalions  in  column  of  company 
close  lines. 


Line  of  company  columns. 
Colunm  of  masses. 
Column  of  company  close  lines. 
Line  of  compames. 
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Sec.  n.— REVIEWS. 
General  Rules. 

2161.  The  adjutant  poets  men  or  otherwise  marks  the  line  of 
march  of  the  colimin  in  such  manner  that  its  flank  in  passing  will 
be  about  20  paces  from  the  reviewing  officer. 

The  post  of  the  reviewing  officer  is  mdicated  by  a  marker. 

Officers  of  the  same  grade  as  the  reviewing  officer  or  of  higher 
grade  and  distinguished  personages  invited  to  accompany  nim 
place  themselves  on  his  left  or  as  otherwise  indicated;  tneir  staffs 
and  orderlies  place  themselves  respectively  on  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  stan  and  the  orderlies  of  the  reviewing  officer;  all  others 
who  accompany  the  reviewing  officer  place  themselves  on  the  left 
of  his  staff  or  as  otherwise  indicated,  their  orderlies  in  rear.  A 
staff  officer  is  designated  to  escort  distinguished  personages  and  to 
indicate  to  them  their  proper  positions. 

2162.  While  proceedmg  around  the  troops,  the  reviewing  officer 
may  direct  that  his  staff,  flag,  and  orderlies  remain  at  the  post  of 
the  reviewing  officer,  or  that  only  his  personal  staff  and  flag  accom- 
pany him;  in  either  case  the  conmianding  officer  alone  accompanies 
the  reviewing  officer.  While  passing  around  the  troops,  the  com- 
manding officer  proceeds  on  the  flank  of  the  reviewing  officer  away 
from  the  command.  If  the  reviewing  officer  is  accompanied  by  his 
entire  staff,  the  staff  officers  of  the  commander  place  themselves  on 
the  edde  of  the  staff  of  the  reviewing  officer  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  commander. 

The  reviewing  officers  and  others  at  the  reviewing  stand  salute 
the  color  as  it  passes;  when  passing;  around  the  troops  the  reviewing 
officer  and  those  accompanying  him  salute  the  color  when  passing 
in  front  of  it.  .  " 

The  reviewing  officer  returns  the  salute  of  the  commanding  officor 
of  the  troops  only.  Those  who  accompany  the  reviewing  officer  de 
not  salute. 

2163.  In  passing  in  review  each  staff  salutes  with  its  commander. 

2164.  After  saluting  the  reviewing  officer  in  passing  in  review, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  turns  out  of  the  column  and 
takes  post  on  the  side  of  the  reviewing  officer  toward  the  direction 
of  march  of  the  command;  the  members  of  his  staff  accompanying 
him  take  post  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  reviewing  officer's 
staff.  When  the  rear  element  of  his  command  has  passed,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troops,  without  changing  his  position,  salutes 
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the  reviewing  officer;  he  and  the  members  of  his  staff  accompanying 
him  then  rejoin  the  command.  The  conunanding  officer  of  the 
troops  and  IJie  members  of  his  staff  are  the  only  ones  who  turn  out 
of  the  column  and  take  post  at  the  side  of  the  reviewing  officer. 

2166.  If  the  person  reviewing  the  command  is  not  mounted,  the 
commanding  officer  and  his  staff,  on  turning  out  of  the  column  after 
passine  the  reviewing  officer,  dismount  preparatory  to  taking  post. 
In  such  case  the  salute  of  the  conmianding  officer,  prior  to  rejoining 
his  command,  is  made  with  the  hand  before  remounting. 

2166.  When  the  rank  of  the  reviewing  officer  entitles  him  to  the 
honor,  each  r^imental  color  salutes  at  the  command  present  arms, 
^iven  or  repeated  by  the  commander  of  the  battalion  with  which  it 
IS  posted,  and  again  in  passiiijg  in  review. 

2167 .  The  band  of  an  organization  plays  while  the  reviewing  officer 
is  passing  in  front  and  in  r^  of  the  organization. 

During  the  march  in  review  each  band  turns  out  of  the  coliunn, 
takes  p(^  as  hereinafter  prescribed  or  as  otherwise  directed,  con- 
tinues to  play  until  its  regiment  has  passed,  then  ceases  playinj^ 
and  follows  in  rear  of  its  rpgiment;  the  band  of  the  following  r^- 
ment  commences  to  p!ay  as  soon  as  t^e  preceding  band  has  ceas^. 

While  marching  in  review,  but  one  band  in  each  brigade  plays  at 
a  time,  and  but  one  band  at  a  time  when  within  100  paces  of  the 
reviewing  officer. 

In  large  commands  bands  may  be  massed  and  posted  as  directed 
by  the  commanding  officer. 

2168.  If  the  rank  of  the  reviewing  officer  entitles  him  to  the  honor, 
the  band  plays  the  prescribed  national  air  or  the  field  music  sounds 
to  the  color,  march,  flourishes,  or  ruffles  when  arms  are  presented. 
When  passing  in  review,  at  the  moment  the  regimental  color  salutes 
the  musicians  posted  with  the  band  sound  to  the  color,  march, 
flourishes,  or  ruffles. 

2169.  The  present  arms  and  the  ride  around  the  line  by  the  re- 
viewing officer  may  be  dispensed  with. 

2170.  Troops  march  in  review  with  the  guide  toward  the  flank  on 
which  the  reviewing  officer  is  posted. 

2171.  Troops  pass  in  review  in  quick  time  only. 

2172.  In  reviews  of  regiments  or  larger  commands  each  battalion 
and  special  unit,  after  the  rear  has  passed  the  reviewing  officer  50 
paces,  takes  the  double  time  for  100  yards  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  march  of  the  column  in  rear;  if  necessary  it  then  turns  out 
of  the  column  and  returns  to  quarters  by  the  most  practicable  route. 
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When  review  is  to  be  followed  by  muster  or  inspection,  units  re- 
form in  their  original  places  or  as  otherwise  directed,  after  passing 
in  review. 

2173.  In  a  brigade  or  larger  review  a  r^^ental  commander  may 
cause  his  regiment  to  stand  at  ease,  rest,  or  stack  arms,  and  fall  out 
and  resume  attention,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  ceremony, 

2174.  When  an  organization  is  to  be  reviewed  before  an  inspector 
junior  in  rank  to  the  commanding  officer,  the  commanding  officer 
receives  the  review  and  is  accompanied  by  the  inspector,  who  taJkes 
post  on  his  left. 

2176.  The  march  in  review  may  commence  from  either  flank  of 
the  command.  When  the  marcli  is  to  commence  with  the  left 
flank,  the  command  should  be  formed  from  left  to  right.  The  march 
in  review  is  described  in  these  reflations  as  commencing  with  the 
right  flank;  appropriate  changes  in  commands  and  movements  are 
nuide  when  the  movement  is  to  commence  with  the  left  flank. 

Battalion  Review. 

2176.  The  battalion  having  been  formed  in  line  or  in  line  of  close 
columns,  the  bn.  c.  faces  to  the  front;  the  reviewing  officer  moves  a 
few  paces  toward  the  bn.  c.  and  halts;  the  bn.  c.  turns  about  and 
commands:  1.  Present,  2.  ABMS,  and  again  turns  about  and  salutes. 

The  reviewing  officer  returns  the  salute;  the  bn.  c.  turns  about, 
brings  the  battalion  to  order  arms,  and  again  turns  to  the  front. 

The  reviewing  officer  approaches  to  about  6  paces  from  the  bn.  c, 
the  latter  salutes,  takes  ^st  on  his  right,  and  accompanies  him 
around  the  battalion.  The  band  plays.  The  reviewing  officer 
proceeds  to  the  right  of  the  band,  passes  in  front  of  the  c.  c*s  to  the 
left  of  the  line  and  returns  to  the  right,  passing  in  rear  of  the  file 
closers  and  the  band. 

On  arriving  again  at  the  right  of  the  line,  the  bn.  c' salutes  and 
halts,  and  the  reviewing  officer  with  his  staff  proceeds  to  his  post  in 
front  of  the  center  of  the  battalion.  When  the  reviewing  officer 
and  his  staff  have  passed  him,  the  bn.  c.  moves  directly  to  nis  post 
in  front  of  the  battalion,  faces  it,  and  commands:  1.  Pass  in  re- 
view, 2.  MABCH. 

At  the  first  command,  the  band  changes  direction,  if  necessary, 
and  halts. 

The  second  command  is  given  when  the  band  has  changed 
direction. 

Being  in  line:  At  the.  bn.  c's  first  conmiand,  each  c.  c.  com- 
mands: Squads  right.    At  the  bn.  c's  second  command,  the  1  and 
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and  the  battalion  move  off,  the  band  playing;  without  command 
from  the  bn.  c,  the  column  changes  direction  at  the  points  indi- 
cated, and  column  of  platoons  at  full  distance  is  formed  successively 
to  the  left  at  the  second  change  of  direction.  C.  c's  take  post  8 
paces  in  front  of  their  leading  platoons  after  the  second  change  of 
direction. 

Being  in  line  Of  close  columns:  At  the  bn.  c's  first  command,  the 
c.  c.  of  the  right  company  commands:  Squads  right.  At  the  bn.  c's 
second  command,  the  band  and  the  riffht  company  move  off,  the 
band  playing;  without  command  from  the  bn.  c,  the  band  changes 
direction  at  the  points  indicated,  and  the  company  forms  close 
column  at  the  first  change  of  direction  and  close  line  at  the  second 
change.  The  other  companies  successively  execute  squads  right 
in  time  to  follow  the  preceding  company  at  30  paces,  form  close 
column  to  the  left,  and  pass  in  review  in  close  line. 

The  bn.  c.  takes  his  post  15  paces  in  front  of  the  band  immediately 
after  the  second  change  of  direction;  the  band,  having  passed  the 
reviewing  officer,  turns  to  the  left  out  of  the  column,  takes  post  in 
front  of  and  facing  the  reviewing  officer,  and  remains  there  until  the 
review  terminates. 

The  bn.  c.  and  staff  salute  when  the  bn.  c.  is  6  paces  from  the 
reviewing  officer  and  terminate  the  salute  when  the  bn.  c.  has 
passed  6  paces  beyond  him  (see  arts.  2249  and  2272). 

If  passing  in  review  in  column  of  platoons,  each  c.  c.  and  the 
second  in  command  execute  and  terminate  the  salute  in  the  same 
manner  and  when  in  the  same  relative  positions  with  respect  to  the 
reviewing  officer  as  prescribed  for  the  on.  c.  and  his  staff.  Each 
platoon  leader,  without  facing  about,  commands:  1.  Eyes,  in  time 
to  add,  2.  RIGHT,  when  at  6  paces  from  the  reviewing  officer,  and 
commands  FRONT  when  at  6  paces  beyond  him. 

If  passing  in  review  in  close  line,  all  units  of  the  company  execute 
eyes  right  and  front  at  the  command  of  the  c.  c;  each  c.  c.  com- 
mands: 1.  Eyes,  in  time  to  add,  2.  RIQHT,  when  at  6  paces  from 
the  reviewing  officer,  and  FRONT,  when  20  paces  beyond  him  (arts. 
2248  and  2272). 

Staff  petty  officers  and  the  drum  major  execute  and  terminate 
the  salute  at  the  points  prescribed  for  the  bn.  c.  Guides  charged 
with  the  step,  trace,  and  direction  do  not  execute  eyes  right. 

If  the  reviewing  officer  is  entitled  to  a  salute  from  the  colors,  the 
battalion  color  salutes  when  at  6  paces  from  him  and  is  raised  when 
at  6  paces  beyond  him. 
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review.  Only  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  and  battalion 
commanders  give  the  command  present  arms.  Brigade  and  regi- 
mental commanders  and  their  staffs  salute  as  soon  as  their  iSst 
battalions  have  been  presented. 

2184.  One  of  the  following  formations  for  review  of  brigades  and 
larger  commands  will  be  adopted  whenever  practicable: 

Formation  A:  Line  of  battalion  columns  (see  fig.  137,  paragraphs 
2158  and  2160,  and  fig.  169). 

The  reviewing  officer  receives  the  present  at  (a)  (fig.  169).  After 
passing  around  the  command,  he  takes  post  at  (6).  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  troops  commands:  Pass  in  review.  The  band 
moves  forward  playing,  countermarches,  and  takes  post  50-100 
paces  to  the  right  of  the  reviewing  officer.  The  commander  of  the 
right  battalion  commands:  1.  Squads  ri|;ht,  2.  MABCH,  and 
moves  his  battalion  directly  by  the  flank  in  close  line  with  guide 
left.  The  other  battalions  and  the^  machine-^un  company  of  the 
right  regiment  move  successively  by  the  flank  in  time  to  follow  the 
preceding  battalion  in  close  liue  at  30  paces.  The  right  battalion 
of  each  succeeding  regiment  and  the  ri^ht  company  of  the  machine- 
gun  battalion  move  by  the  flank  in  time  to  follow  the  preceding 
unit  in  close  line  at  60  paces.  The  other  rifle  battaUons  and  ma- 
chine-^un  companies  move  successively  by  the  flank  and  follow  the 
precedmg  unit  in  close  line  at  a  distance  of  30  paces.  The  trans- 
portation moves  forward  in  time  to  march  by  the  flank  and  follow 
the  rear  of  the  column  as  soon  as  the  grouna  in  its  front  has  been 
cleared. 

Eyes  left  is  executed  at  the  command  of  rifle  battalion  and 
machine-gun  company  commanders. 

This  formation  and  procedure  in  passing  in  review  may  be  adopted 
when  there  is  sufficient  space  on  the  flank  of  the  conmiand  to  permit 
the  leading  units  to  clear  the  field  without  blocking  the  march  of 
those  in  rear. 

Formation  B :  Line  of  regiments  in  column  of  masses. 

Posts  of  the  reviewing  officer  and  band  as  in  Formation  A.  At 
the  command:  Pass  in  review,  the  commander  of  the  leading  bat- 
talion of  the  right  regiment  commands:  1.  Squads  right,  2.  MABCn, 
and  moves  his  battalion  directly  by  the  flank  in  column  of  close 
lines.  The  other  battalions  and  the  machine-gun  company  of  the 
right  regiment  move  successively  forward  in  time  to  march  by  the 
flank  and  follow  the  preceding  battalion  at  30  paces.  The  leading 
battalion  of  each  succeeding  regiment  and  the  l^ing  company  oi 
the  machine-gun  battalion  move  by  the  flank  in  time  to  follow  the 
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preceding  unit  at  60  paces.  Other  rifle  battalions  and  machine-gun 
companies  move  successively  forward  in  time  to  march  by  the  flank 
and  follow  the  preceding  unit  at  30  paces.  The  leading  unit  of  the 
massed  transportation  moves  forward  in  time  to  march  by  the  flank 
and  follow  the  preceding  unit  at  60  paces.  Rearward  transportation 
units  move  successiveljr  forward  in  time  to  move  by  the  flank  and 
follow  the  preceding  unit  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  cleared  its  front. 

E^es  left  is  executed  at  the  command  of  commanders  of  rifle  com- 
panies and  leaders  of  one-pounder,  light-mortar,  and  machine-gun 
platoons. 

This  formation  and  procedure  in  passing  in  review  may  be  em- 
ployed when  troops  are  to  march  by  the  flank  in  review  and  there 
IS  not  sufficient  space  for  the  use  of  Formation  A;  it  may  also  be 
employed  when  the  inarch  past  is  to  take  place  without  change  of 
post  of  the  reviewing  officer,  the  leading  battalion  of  the  right 
raiment  moving  straight  to  the  front  and  then  by  the  flank  so  as 
to  pass  the  reviewing  post  in  column  of  close  lines,  other  battalions, 
machine-gun  companies,  and  transportation  units  following  the 
leading  battalion  as  already  described. 

Formation  C :  line  of  regiments  in  column  of  battalion  close  lines. 

The  reviewing  officer  receives  the  present  at  (a)  (Fig.  169).  After 
passing  around  the  command,  he  takes  post  at  (6).  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  troops  commands:  Pass  in  review.  The  command  er 
of  the  l^uling  battalion  of  the  right  regiment  commands:  1.  For- 
ward, 2.  MABCH,  3.  Guide  left,  and  marches  hLs  battalion  in 
review  in  close  line.  The  band  moves  out  playing  with  the  leading 
battalion,  changes  direction  to  the  right  when  opposite  the  reviewing 
officer,  countermarches,  and  takes  post  facing  him.  Other  battal- 
ions and  the  machine-^n  company  of  the  right  regiment  move 
successively  forward  in  time  to  follow  the  preceding  battalion  at  30 
paces  and  pass  in  review  in  close  line.  The  leading  battalions  of 
other  regiments  and  the  leading  company  of  the  machine-gun  battal- 
ion move  by  the  flank  in  time  to  march  to  the  front  and  follow  the 
preceding  unit  in  the  same  formation  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  cleared 
the  front  of  the  formation.  Other  rifle  battalions  and  machine-g:un 
companies  move  successively  by  the  flank  in  time  to  march  to  the 
front  and  follow  the  preceding  unit  at  30  paces,  and  pass  in  review 
in  close  line.  The  massed  transportation  moves  forward  as  soon  as 
its  front  has  been  cleared,  marches  by  the  flank  when  its  leading 
elements  have  reached  the  original  front  of  the  formation  so  as  to 
follow  the  rear  of  the  column,  and  again  moves  by  the  flank  so  as  to 
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pass  in  review  on  the  same  ground  as  the  rifle  battalions  and  machine- 
gun  companies. 

Eyes  left  is  executed  at  the  command  of  rifle-battalion  and 
machine-gun  company  conmianders. 

This  formation  may  be  emplo>red  when  there  is  more  suitable 
ground  for  passing  the  conmiand  in  review  to  the  front  of  the  for- 
mation than  toward  the  flank. 

Formatioii  D :  line  of  battalions  in  coliunn  of  company  close  lines. 

Poets  of  reviewing  oflScer  and  band  as  in  Formation  C. 

The  right  battalion  moves  to  the  front  and  passes  in  review  in 
column  of  close  lines.  Other  battalions  and  the  machine-gun 
company  of  the  right  regiment  move  successively  by  the  flank 
and  to  the  front  in  time  to  follow  the  preceding  battalion  at  a  distance 
of  30  paces.  The  right  battalions  oi  other  regiments  and  the  right 
company  of  the  machine-gun  battalion  move  by  the  flank  and  to 
the  iront  in  time  to  follow  the  preceding  unit  at  60  paces.  The 
other  rifle  battalions  and  machine-^n  companies  move  successively 
by  the  flank  and  to  the  front  in  time  to  follow  the  preceding  unit 
at  30  paces.  The  right  unit  of  the  massed  transportation  moves  for- 
ward as  soon  as  the  preceding  unit  has  cleared  its  front,  marches 
by  the  flank  so  as  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  column  and  again  moves 
by  the  flank  so  as  to  pass  in  review  on  the  same  ground  as  the  rifle 
battalions  and  machine-gun  companies.  The  other  transportation 
units  move  successively  forward  as  soon  as  the  tail  of  the  unit  on 
their  right  has  cleared  the  front  on  which  the  transportation  was 
originally  formed,  march  by  the  flank,  and  pass  in  review  as  pre- 
scribed for  the  right  unit. 

Eyes  left  is  executed  at  the  command  of  rifle-company  and 
1-pounder,  light-mortar,  and  machine-gun  platoon  commanders. 

This  formation  may  be  employed  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
space  for  passing  the  command  in  review  on  a  battalion  front  as  in 
formation  C. 

Formations  G  and  D  are  especially  adapted  to  the  massing  of  a 
large  command  in  a  very  restricted  area. 

The  command  may  be  passed  in  review  by  the  left  flank  (forma- 
tions A  and  B)  or  to  the  front  of  the  left  unit  (formations  C  and  D) 
when  reauirea  by  the  condition  of  the  ground. 

The  aooye  formations  are  described  for  reference  only  when 
required. 

186396"— 21 43 
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Sec.  m.— PARADES. 

Gen^til  Roles. 

2186.  If  dismounted,  the  officer  receiving;  the  parade  and  his 
staff  stand  at  parade  rest,  with  arms  folded,  while  the  band  is  sound- 
ing off;  they  resume  attention  with  the  adjutant.  If  mounted,  they 
remain  at  attention. 

2186.  At  the  command  report,  sdven  by  a  battalion  adjutant,  the 
c.  c's.  in  succession  from  the  ri^t  salute  and  report:  A  (or  other) 
company,  present  or  accounted  for;  or,  A  (or  other)  company,  (so 
many)  officers  or  men  absent. 

Battalion  Parade. 

2187.  At  adjutant's  call,  the  battalion  is  formed  in  line  or  line  of 
close  columns  but  is  not  presented.  The  bn.  c.  takes  post  at  a  con- 
venient distance  in  front  of  the  center  and  facing  the  battalion. 

The  adjutant,  from  his  post  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  battalion, 
commands:  1.  Parade,  2.  REST;  the  battalion  executes  parade 
rest.    The  adjutant  directs  the  band:  SOTJND  OFF. 

The  band,  playing  in  quick  time,  passes  in  front  of  the  line  of 
c.  c*s.  to  the  left  of  Bie  line  and  back  to  its  post  on  the  right,  when 
it  ceases  playing.  At  evening  parade,  when  the  band  ceases  play- 
ing, retreat  is  sounded  by  the  field  music,  and  following  the  last 
note,  and  while  the  flag  is  being  lowered,  the  band  plays  the  Stai- 
Spangled  Banner. 

Just  before  the  last  note  of  retreat,  the  adjutant  comes  to  attention, 
and  as  the  last  note  ends,  conmiands:  1.  Battalion,  2.  ATTENTION, 
3.  Present,  4.  ARMS,  and  salutes,  retaining  that  xx)sition  until  the 
last  note  of  the  national  anthem.  He  then  turns  about,  salutes, 
and  reports:  Sir,  the  parade  is  formed.  The  bn.  c.  directs  the 
adjutant:  Take  your  post,  sir.  The  adjutant  moves  at  a  trot  (if 
dismounted,  in  quick  time),  passes  by  the  bn.  c*s  right,,  and  takes 
his  post. 

The  bn.  c.  commands:  1.  Order,  2.  ARMS,  and  adds  such  exer- 
cises in  the  manual  of  arms  as  he  may  desire.  Officers,  petty 
officers  commanding  platoons  or  armed  with  the  sword,  and  the 
color  guard,  having  once  executed  order  arms,  remain  in  that 
position  during  the  exercises  in  the  manual. 

The  bn.  c.  then  directs  the  adjutant:  Receive  the  reports,  sir. 
The  adjutant,  passing  by  the  bn.  c  's.  right,  advances  at  a  trot  (if 
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dismounted,  in  quick  time)  toward  the  center  of  the  line,  halts 
midway  between  it  and  the  bn.  c,  and  commands:  BEPOBT. 

The  reports  received,  the  adjutant  turns  about,  and  reports:  Sir, 
all  are  present  or  accounted  for;  or  Sir,  (so  many)  officers  or  men 
are  absent,  including  in  the  list  of  absentees  those  from  the  band 
and  field  music  reported  to  him  by  the  drum  major  prior  to  the 
parade. 

The  bn.  c.  directs:  Publish  the  orders,  sir. 

The  adjutant  turns  about  and  commands:  Attention  to  orders; 
he  then  reads  the  orders,  and  commands:  1.  Officers,  2.  CENTEB, 
3.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  center,  c.  c's.  face  to  the  center.  At  the  com- 
mand march,  they  close  to  the  center  and  face  to  the  front;  the 
adjutant  turns  about  and  takes  his  post. 

The  c.  c's.  having  closed  and  faced  to  the  front,  the  senior  com- 
mands: 1.  Forward,  2.  MABCH.  The  c.  c's.  advance,  the  band 
playing;  the  senior  c.  c.  is  the  guide,  and  marches  on  the  bn.  c. ;  the 
c.  c*s.  are  halted  at  6  paces  from  the  bn.,c.  by  the  senior,  who  com- 
mands: 1.  Officers,  2.  HALT.  They  halt  and  salute.  The  bn.  c. 
then  gives  such  instructions  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  commands: 

1.  Officers,  2.  POSTS,  3.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  posts,  c.  c's.  face  about. 

At  the  command  march,  they  step  off  with  guide  as  before,  and 
the  senior  commands:  1.  Officers,  2.  HALT,  so  as  to  halt  8  paces 
from  the  line;  he  then  adds:  1.  Posts,  2.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  posts,  c.  c's.  face  outward,  and  at  the  command 
march,  step  off  in  succession  at  4  paces  distance,  and  resume  their 
posts. 

The  music  ceases  when  the  c.  c's.  have  resumed  their  posts. 

The  bn.  c.  then  commands:  1.  Pass  in  review,  2.  MABCH. 

The  battalion  marches  according  to  the  commands  and  principles 
of  review;  when  the  last  company  has  passed,  the  ceremony  is 
concluded. 

The  band  continues  to  play  while  the  companies  are  in  march 
upon  the  parade  ground.  After  passing  in  review,  companies  are 
marched  to  their  respective  parades  by  their  c.  c's. 

When  the  c.  c's.  have  saluted  the  bn.  c,  he  may  direct  them  to 
form  line  with  staff,  in  which  case  they  move  individuallv  to  the 
front,  passing  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  bn.  c.  and  staff,  halt  on  the 
line  established  by  the  staff,  face  about,  and  stand  at  attention.  The 
music  ceases  when  the  c.  c's.  join  the  staff.  The  bn.  c.  causes  the 
companies  to  pass  in  review  under  the  command  of  the  seconds  in 
command  by  the  same  commands  as  before. 
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Regimental  Parade. 

2188.  The  regiment  is  formed  in  line  of  masses. 

The  parade  proceeds  as  for  the  battalion,  with  the  following 
excel)  tions  * 

"%.  c."*  is  substituted  for  **bn.  c,"  '* regiment"  for  "battaUon" 
in  the  description,  and  "battalions"  for  "battalion"  in  the 
commands. 

The  battalions  execute  present  arms,  order  arms,  parade  rest, 
and  come  to  attention  at  the  command  of  execution  of  their  com- 
manders, successively  from  the  center  battalion. 

Exercises  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  reports  are  omitted. 

After  publishing  the  orders,  the  adjutant  commands:  1.  Officers, 
center,  2.  MABCH. 

Company  commanders  remain  at  their  posts  with  their  companies. 

The  field  and  staff  officers  form  one  line,  closing  on  the  center. 
The  senior  commands:  1.  Forward,  2.  MABCH.  The  senior 
battalion  commander  is  the  guide  and  marches  on  the  regimental 
commander. 

After  being  dismissed,  each  battalion  commander  moves  indi- 
vidually to  the  front,  turns  outward,  and  followed  by  his  staff, 
resumes  his  post  by  the  most  direct  line. 

The  regimental  commander  gives  the  necessary  commands, 
orders,  or  signals  for  marchinjg  the  regiment  in  review.  The  regi- 
ment marches  according  to  principles  of  review. 

Street  Parades. 

2189.  Street  parades  are  ordinarily  commanded  by  a  person  who 
is  de&dgnated  as  "grand  marshal."  He  appoints  a  chief  of  staff 
and  aids,  and  issues  a  general  order  giving  all  necessary  directions 
for  the  formation,  movement,  and  dismissal  of  the  parade. 

2190.  This  order  includes: 

1st.  The  names  of  hia  staff  officers,  and  when  and  where  they 
are  to  report  to  him. 

2d.  The  assignment  of  organizations  and  their  order  in  brigades 
and  divisions,  and  the  names  and  assignment  of  bg.  cs.  and  marshals 
of  divisions. 

3d.  The  streets  upon  which  the  different  brigades  and  divisions 
form,  the  direction  in  which  their  lines  face,  where  the  right  rests, 
and  the  size  of  the  front  of  subdivision  in  column. 
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4th.  The  time  for  each  division  to  complete  its  formation  and 
stand  ready  to  march. 

5th.  The  time  at  and  place  from  which  the  head  of  the  parade 
will  move,  and  the  line  oi  march  and  the  direction  of  the  guide. 

6th.  Honors  to  be  paid  by  the  troops  during  the  march. 

7th.  Instructions  for  the  dismissal  of  the  parade. 

8th.  Instructions  regarding  uniform. 

2191.  The  order  of  precedence  in  parade  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  Regualr  Arm^r. 

2.  United  States  Marines. 

3.  United  States  Naval  Forces. 

4.  United  States  Volunteers. 

5.  Organized  Militia,  including  Naval  Reserves. 

6.  Military  organizations,  uniformed  and  armed,  not  included 
above. 

7.  Military  societies. 

8.  Uniformed  organizations  of  the  United  States  and  munici- 
palities. 

9.  Civic  societies. 

2192.  When  cadets  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  or  Mid- 
shipmen of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  are  present  (as  distinct  or- 
ganizations) it  is  customary  to  give  them  the  right  of  the  line  in  the 
order  named. 

2193.  The  grand  marshal  marches  at  the  head  of  the  parade; 
his  staff,  chiei  of  staff  on  the  right,  marches  3  paces  in  his  rear  in 
one  or  more  ranks.  The  grand  marshal  is  usually  preceded  by 
mounted  police  and  a  platoon  of  dismounted  police  who  clear  the 
way.  The  marshal  of  the  first  division  marches  24  paces  in  rear 
of  the  staff  of  the  grand  marshal.  All  other  officers  take  post  as 
prescribed  in  Figs.  137,  168  and  169. 

2194.  Odd-numbered  divisions  are  ordinarily  formed  in  streets 
to  the  right  of  the  line  of  march,  the  first  division  nearest  the  starting 
point,  lines  facing  opposite  the  direction  of  the  march,  rights  resting 
on  the  line  of  march.  Even-numbered  divisions  are  similarly 
formed  on  the  streets  to  the  left.  Their  lines  face  in  the  direction 
of  the  march,  rights  resting  on  the  line  of  march.  The  march  may 
be  in  column  of  companies,  platoons,  or  squads. 

2196.  If  the  side  streets  are  too  narrow  to  allow  the  designated 
formation,  divisions  march  out  on  the  line  of  march  in  column  of 
squads  and  form  column  of  platoons,  or  companies  front  into  line 
at  double  time. 

2196.  The  grand  marshal  may  review  the  parade,  just  prior  to 
its  dismissal,  at  some  designated  point  beyond  the  reviewing  stand. 
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Sec  IV.— PRESENTATION  OF  DECORATIONS. 

2197.  When  practicable,  a  review  will  be  held  on  occasion  of  the 
presentation  oi  the  medal  of  honor,  the  distinguished  service  croas, 
the  distinguished  service  medal,  or  the  decoration  of  the  colore. 

The  pereons  to  receive  the  award  assemble  in  single  rank  in  front 
of  the  center  of  the  command  on  line  with  the  company  command- 
era;  colore  to  be  decorated  take  post  5  paces  in  front  of  the  center 
of  the  line  of  persoiffl.  After  the  reviewing  officer  has  ridden  around 
the  line  and  resumed  his  post  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  command 
the  persons  and  colore  to  be  decorated  are  marched  in  ]me  to  a  point 
12  paces  from  the  reviewing  officer  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  troops.  The  colore  not  to  be  decorated  follow  the  center  of  the 
line  of  tne  persons  to  be  decorated.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops  advances  toward  the  reviewing  officer,  salutes,  and  reports: 
Sir,  the  persons  to  be  decorated  are  present.  The  reviewing  officer 
returns  the  salute  and  directs  that  the  command  be  presented. 
The  band  then  plays  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  or  if  orJy  field  music 
is  present.  To  the  Colors  is  sounded.  On  completion  of  the  music, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  brines  the  command  to  order 
arms.  The  persons  to  be  decorated  and  the  colore  salute  and  ter- 
minate the  ^ute  at  the  conimands  present  arms  and  order  arms, 
respectively,  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops. 

A  designated  staff  officer  then  reads  the  order  announcing  the 
awards.  After  the  reading  of  the  order,  the  reviewing  officer, 
accompanied  if  necessary  by  his  staff  or  designated  membere  thereof, 
advances  toward  the  colore  and  the  line  of  persons  to  be  decorated 
and  fastens  the  appropriate  streamer  to  the  staff  of  the  color,  and 
pins  the  decoration  awarded  on  the  left  breast  of  each  person.  He 
then  directs  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  to  march  tiie  com- 
mand in  review  and  resumes  his  post.  The  persons  decorated  then 
form  line  on  the  left  of  reyiewing  officer  or  as  otherwise  directed, 
and  the  colore  return  to  their  post. 

Sec.  v.— ESCORTS. 
Escort  of  the  Color. 

2198.  The  regiment  being  in  line  of  masses,  the  rg.  c.  details  a 
company,  other  than  the  color  company,  to  receive  and  escort  the 
national  color  to  its  place.  During  the  ceremony,  the  regimental 
color  remains  with  the  color  guard  at  its  post  with  the  regunent. 
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The  band  movee  straight  to  its  front  until  clear  of  the  line  of 
field  officers,  changes  direction  to  the  right,  and  is  halted;  the  desig- 
nated company  forms  column  of  platoons  in  rear  of  the  band,  the 
color  bearer  in  the  line  of  file  closers  of  the  center  platoon. 

The  escort  then  marches  without  music  to  the  rg.  c.  office  or 
quarters  and  is  formed  in  line  facing  the  entrance,  the  band  on 
the  right. 

The  color  bearer,  preceded  by  the  senior  pt.  c.  and  followed  by 
a  p.  o.  of  the  escort,  then  goes  to  obtain  the  color. 

When  the  color  bearer  comes  out,  followed  by  the  pt.  c.  and  p.  o., 
he  halts  before  the  entrance,  facing  the  escort;  the  pt.  c.  places 
hiniBelf  on  the  right,  the  p.  o.  on  the  left  of  the  color  bearer;  the 
escort  presents  arms,  and  the  field  music  sounds  to  the  oolor;  the 
pt.  c.  and  the  p.  o.  salute. 

Arms  are  brought  to  the  order;  the  pt.  c.  and  the  p.  o.  return  to 
their  poets;  the  company  is  formed  in  column  of  platoons,  the  band 
taking  post  in  front  of  the  column;  the  color  bearer  places  himself  in 
the  center  of  the  interval  in  rear  of  the  center  platoon;  the  escort 
inarches  in  quick  time,  with  guide  left,  back  to  the  regiment,  the 
band  playing;  the  march  is  so  conducted  that  the  escort  arrives  at 
50  paces  in  front  of  the  right  of  the  regiment,  marching  parallel  to 
its  front;  when  the  color  arrives  opposite  its  place  in  the  formation 
of  the  regiment,  the  escort  is  formed  in  line  to  the  left;  the  color 
bearer,  passing  between  the  platoons,  advances  and  halts  12  paces 
in  front  of  the  rg.  c. 

The  color  bearer  having  halted,  the  rg.  c,  who  has  taken  post  30 
paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  his  regiment,  faces  about,  commands: 
Present  arms,  faces  to  the  front,  and  salutes;  the  field  music  soimds 
to  the  color. 

The  rg.  c.  then  faces  about  and  brings  the  regiment  to  the  order; 
the  color  bearer  then  takes  his  post  with  the  color  company. 

The  escort  presents  arms  and  comes  to  the  order  with  the  regiment, 
at  the  command  of  the  ig.  c.  after  which  the  c.  c.  forms  it  again  in 
column  of  platoons,  and  preceded  by  the  band,  marches  it  to  its 
place,  passing  around  the  left  flank  of  the  regiment. 

The  band  plays  until  the  escort  passes  the  left  of  the  line,  when 
it  ceases  playing  and  returns  to  its  post  on  the  right,  passing  in  rear 
of  the  regiment. 

The  regiment  may  be  brought  to  rest  when  the  escort  passes  the 
left  of  the  line. 

2199.  Escort  of  the  color  is  executed  by  a  battalion  according  to 
the  same  principles. 
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Escorts  of  Honor. 

8200.  Escorts  of  honor  are  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  escorting  personages  of  high  rank,  civil  or  military.  The 
troops  detail^  lor  this  duty  are  selected  for  their  soldierly  appear- 
ance and  superior  discipline. 

The  escort  forms  in  fine,  opposite  the  place  where  the  personage 
is  to  present  himself,  the  band  on  the  flank  of  the  escort  toward 
which  it  is  to  march.  On  the  appearance  of  the  personage,  the 
honors  due  to  his  rank  are  renderea.  The  escort  then  forms  colunm 
of  platoons  or  squads  and  takes  up  the  march,  the  personage  with 
his  staff  or  retinue  taking  position  in  rear  of  the  column;  ^en  he 
leaves  the  escort,  line  is  formed,  and  the  same  honors  are  rendered 
as  on  his  arrival. 

When  the  position  of  the  escort  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  point  where  the  personage  is  to  be  received,  as  for  instance, 
where  a  courtyard  or  wharf  intervenes,  a  double  line  of  sentinels 
is  posted  from  that  point  to  the  escort,  facing  inward*  the  sentinels 
successively  salute  as  he  passes  and  are  then  relieved  and  join  the 
escort. 

An  officer  is  designated  to  attend  the  personage  and  bear  such 
commimication  as  he  may  have  to  make  to  the  commander  of  the 
escort. 

Funeral  Escort 

2201.  The  composition  and  strength  of  the  escort  are  prescribed 
in  the  U.  S.  Navv  Regulations,  par.  1301  (2). 

The  escort  is  formed  opposite  the  quarters  of  the  deceased,  the 
band  on  the  flank  of  the  escort  toward  which  it  is  to  march. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  coffin,  the  commander  commands; 
1.  I^esent,  2.  AKMS,  and  the  band  plays  an  appropriate  air;  arms 
are  then  brought  to  the  order. 

The  escort  then  forms  column  of  platoons  or  squads;  escorts  of 
the  strength  of  a  platoon  or  less  may  form  line.  The  procession 
forms  in  tne  following  order: 

1.  Band,  2.  Escort,  3.  Clergy,  4.  Body  and  pallbearers,  5.  Body 
bearers,  6.  Mourners:  (a)  Enlisted  men;  (b)  Officers  from  ship  of 
deceased;  (c)  Other  officers;  (d )  Foreign  officers.  7.  Distinguished 
persons,  8.  Delegations,  9.  Societies,  10.  Citizens.  Officers  and 
enlisted  men  with  side  arms,  are  in  the  order  of  rank,  seniors  in 
front. 
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When  the  procession  has  been  fonned,  the  commander  of  the 
escort  puts  it  in  march. 

The  escort  marches  slowly  to  solemn  music;  when  the  column 
arrives  opposite  the  grave,  line  is  formed  facing  it. 

The  coffin  is  then  carried  along  the  front  of  the  escort  to  the 
grave;  arms  are  presented,  and  the  music  plays  an  approj>nate  air; 
when  the  coffin  has  been  placed  over  the  grave,  the  music  ceases, 
and  arms  are  brought  to  the  order. 

The  commander  next  commands:  1.  Parade,  2.  BEST.  The 
escort  executes  parade  rest,  officers  and  men  inclining  the  head. 

When  the  funeral  services  are  completed  and  the  coffin  lowered 
into  the  grave,  the  commander  causes  the  escort  to  resume  attention 
and  fire  three  rounds  of  blank  cartridges,  elevating  the  muzzles  of 
the  pieces.  When  the  escort  is  larger  than  a  company,  one  company 
is  designated  to  fire  the  volleys. 

A  musician  then  sounds  taps. 

The  escort  is  then  formed  into  column,  marched  in  quick  time 
to  the  point  where  it  was  assembled,  and  dismissed. 

The  band  does  not  play  until  it  has  left  the  inclosure. 

When  the  distance  to  the  place  of  interment  is  considerable,  the 
escort,  after  leaving  the  naval  station  may  march  at  ease  in  quick 
time  until  it  approaches  the  burial  ground,  when  it  is  brought  to 
attention.    The  music  does  not  play  while  marching  at  ease. 

The  field  music  may  alternate  with  the  band  in  playing. 

2202.  At  the  funeral  of  a  person  entitled  to  the  nonor,  the  band 
plays  the  prescribed  national  air,  or  the  field  music  sounds  to  the 
color,  march,  flourishes,  or  ruffles,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  when  arms  are  presented;  on  conclusion  of  the  musical 
honors,  the  band  plays  an  appropriate  air. 

2203.  Should  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  prevent  the  hearse 
from  accompanying  the  escort  to  the  grave,  the  column  is  halted 
at  the  entrance  lon^  enough  to  take  the  coffin  from  the  hearse, 
when  it  is  again  put  in  march. 

2204.  When  necessary  to  escort  the  remains  from  the  quarters 
of  the  deceased  to  the  church  before  the  funeral  service,  arms  are 
presented  upon  receiving  the  remains  at  the  quarters  and  also  as 
they  are  borne  into  the  church. 

2206.  Prior  to  the  funeral,  the  commander  of  the  escort  gives  the 
clergyman  and  pallbearers  all  needful  directions. 
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Sec.  VI.— INSPECTIONS. 
Company  Inspection. 

2206.  The  company  being  in  column  of  platoons  at  full  distance, 
the  c.  c.  commands:  1.  Prepare  for  inspection,  2.  HABCH. 

At  the  first  command,  each  platoon  leader  conmiands:  Open 
ranks. 

At  the  command  MARCH,  the  front  rank  of  each  platoon  executes 
right  dress;  the  rear  rank  and  the  file  closers  march  backward  4  steps, 
halt,  and  execute  right  dress. 

Each  platoon  leader  aligns  the  front  rank,  rear  rank,  and  file 
closers  of  his  platoon,  takes  post  3  paces  in  front  of  the  right  guide, 
facing  to  the  left,  and  commands:  Front,  and  faces  to  the  front. 

The  c.  c.  then  commands:  Best,  and  commencing  at  the  head  of 
l^e  column,  makes  a  minute  inspection  of  the  arms,  accouterments, 
dress,  and  ammunition  of  the  personnel  of  the  several  platoons  and 
company  headquarters.  As  he  approaches  each  platoon,  its  leader 
faces  to  the  left  and  commands:  1.  Platoon,  2.  ATTENTION, 
3.  PBEPABE  FOB  INSPECTION,  and  faces  to  the  front;  as  soon 
as  inspected,  he  accompanies  the  c.  c. 

The  inspection  is  from  right  to  left  in  front,  and  from  left  to  right 
in  rear,  oi  each  rank  and  of  the  line  of  file  closers. 

Each  man,  as  the  c.  c.  approaches  him,  executes  inspection  arms. 

The  c.  c.  takes  the  piece,  grasping  it  with  his  right  hand  just 
above  the  rear  sight  (model  1903  rifle)  or  the  lower  band  (model  1917 
rifle),  the  man  dropping  his  hands.  The  c.  c.  inspects  the  piece, 
and  with  the  hand  and  piece  in  the  same  position  as  in  receiving  it, 
hands  it  back  to  the  man,  who  takes  it  with  the  left  hand  at  the 
balance  and  executes  order  arms. 

Men  successively  execute  inspection  aims,  as  the  inspecting 
officer  returns  the  piece  to  the  man  on  their  right. 

Should  the  piece  be  inspected  without  handling,  each  man  exe- 
cutes order  arms  as  soon  as  the  c.  c.  passes  to  the  next  man. 

Enlisted  men  armed  with  the  pistol  execute  inspection  pistol 
by  drawing  the  pistol  from  the  holster  and  holding  it  diagonally 
across  the  body,  barrel  up,  and  6  inches  in  front  of  the  neck,  muzzle 
pointing  up,  and  to  the  left.  The  pistol  is  returned  to  the  holster 
as  soon  as  tne  c.  c.  passes. 

Upon  completion  of  the  inspection  of  each  platoon,  its  leader 
takes  post  facing  to  the  left,  3  paces  in  front  of  the  right  guide,  and 
commands:  1.  Close  ranks,  2.  MABCH,  and  adds  Best,  after  the 
ranks  have  been  closed. 
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At  the  command  MABCH,  the  rear  rank  closes  to  40  inches,  each 
man  covering  his  file  leader;  the  file  closiers  close  to  2  i)aces  from  the 
rear  rank.  The  platoon  leader  then  resumes  his  post  in  front  of  the 
center  of  the  platoon . 

The  company  may  be  inspected  in  line  according  to  similar 
principles. 

2207.  If  the  company  is  dismissed,  rifles  are  put  away.  In  quar- 
ters, headdress  and  accou torments  are  removed,  and  the  men  stand 
near  their  respective  bunks;  in  camp,  they  stand  covered  but  with- 
out accouterments,  in  front  of  their  tents. 

If  the  personal  field  equipment  has  not  been  inspected  in  ranks 
and  its  inspection  in  quarters  or  camp  is  ordered,  each  man  arranges 
the  prescribed  articles,  on  his  bunk  if  in  quarters  or  permanent 
camp,  in  front  of  his  half  of  the  tent  if  in  shelter-tent  camp,  in  the 
same  relative  order  as  prescribed  in  article  2211. 

The  c.  c,  accompanied  by  the  platoon  leaders,  then  inspects  the 
quarters  or  camp.  The  company  chief  petty  officer  precedes  the 
c.  c.  and  calls  the  men  to  attention  on  entering  each  squad  room  or 
on  approaching  the  tents;  the  men  stand  at  attention  but  do  not 
salute. 

Assembling  the  Pack. 

2208.  (1)  Spread  shelter-tent  half  on  the  ground  with  tie-ties  up. 
Lay  tie-ties  and  guy  rope  across  shelter-tent  half  and  fold  triangular 
end  over,  making  it  a  rectangle. 

(2)  Spread  blsuiket  on  shelter  half,  stripes  paralleling  ridge,  with 
name  down  and  end  bearing  name  on  side  of  ridge.  Fold  ends  of 
blanket  over  so  they  meet  in  center.  This  will  make  a  long  pack. 
For  a  short  pack  the  blanket  ends  should  overlap,  the  extreme  overlap 
being  8  inches.  Move  blanket  so  that  edge  rests  on  ridge,  which 
leaves  from  18  to  26  inches  of  tent  exposed  at  bottom. 

(3)  Standing  at  the  front  end  of  the  tent,  ridge  on  the  right,  place 
the  clothing  in  the  following  order  on  the  left  half  of  the  blanket  and 
about  1  foot  from  the  front  edge  of  the  tent: 

One  pair  of  trousers  and  one  jumper  (O.  D.  shirt),  side  by  side, 
jumper  (O.  D.  shirt)  on  the  right.  On  top  of  the  trousers  place  one 
pair  of  drawers;  on  top  of  the  jumper  (0.1).  shirt)  place  one  under- 
shirt.   Across  the  clothing  place  two  pairs  of  socks. 

For  the  navy  a  white  cap  and  watch  cap  are  added  and  form  the 
outer  layer.  The  width  oi  the  clothing  will  be  the  width  of  the 
fold  of  the  blanket.  Between  the  clothing  and  front  edge  of  tent, 
and  close  to  clothing,  place  1  pair  of  shoes,  one  sole  down,  and  one 
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sole  up,  toes  overlapping.  Shelter-tent  pins  and  pole  are  placed  on 
blanket  at  opposite  end  of  and  close  to  clothing.    (See  Fig.  170). 

^4)  Fold  end  of  blanket  at  front  of  ten  over  shoes.  Then  fold 
rignt  half  of  blanket  over  left  half,  covering  clothing.  Then  take 
end  of  blanket  farthest  away  from  clothing,  fold  it  over  to  a  line 
between  clothing  and  shoes.  Fold  bottom  edge  of  tent  over  blanket, 
then  fold  ridge  over  this.  Fold  over  about  1  foot  of  end  of  tent 
farthest  from  clothing  to  form  a  pocket.  Beginning  at  front  edge, 
roll  compactly  into  this  pocket. 

(5)  The  poncho  will  oe  folded  to  suitable  size  and  carried  in 
haversack  on  top  of  rations. 

Assembling  the  Pack  Without  the  Shelter  Half. 

2209.  Without  the  shelter-half,  the  pack  is  similarly  assembled 
with  the  following  modifications: 

(1)  Spread  blanket  on  the  ground,  name  down,  top  of  blanket  on 
the  right.  Fold  top  and  bottom  of  the  blanket  toward  each  other 
until  fiiey  meet  in  the  center,  or  overlap,  if  short  pack  is  desired. 

(2)  Place  clothing  as  above  described,  on  the  near  side  of  the  left 
flap  of  the  blanket,  and  about  1  foot  from  its  rear  edge.  Place 
the  shoes  as  above  described,  next  the  clothing  and  on  the  near  side 
of  the  left  flap.  Fold  near  side  of  the  blanket  over  the  shoes.  Fold 
right  half  of  the  blanket  over  the  left  half.  Fold  far  side  of  the 
blanket  over  about  1  foot  to  form  a  pocket.  Beginning  at  the 
clothing  end  of  the  pack  (near  side)  roll  compactly  into  the  pocket. 

The  Machete  or  Wire  Cutter. 

2210.  (1)  The  machete  or  wire-cutter  wUl  be  attached  to  the  belt 
under  the  second  pocket  from  the  rear  of  the  left  pocket-section. 

(2)  The  pistol,  when  worn,  will  be  attached  to  the  belt  under  the 
third  pocket  from  front,  in  right  pocket-section. 

Examination  of  Equipment  in  Ranks. 

2211.  If  the  inspection  is  to  include  an  examination  of  the  equip- 
ment while  in  ranks,  the  c.  c,  after  closing  ranks,  causes  the  com- 
pany to  stack  arms,  to  march  backward  until  4  paces  in  rear  of  the 
stacks  and  to  take  intervals.  He  then  commands:  1.  XTNSLINQ 
EQUIPMENT.     2.  OPEN  PACKS. 
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At  the  first  command,  each  man  unsllngs  his  equipment  and  places 
it  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  haversack  to  the  front,  end  of  the  pack 
1  foot  in  front  of  toes. 

At  the  second  command,  pack  carriers  are  unstrapped,  packs 
removed  and  unrolled,  the  longer  edge  of  the  pack  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cartridge  belt. 

Each  man  unfolds  blanket  so  as  to  expose  contents  of  pack;  re- 
moves meat  can,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  from  the  meat-can  pouch, 
and  places  them  on  the  blanket  in  front  .of  the  shelter-tent  pins,  in 
following  order  from  rear  to  front:  Meat  can,  cover,  knife  on  sheath, 
fork  on  sheath,  spoon,  first-aid  kit,  canteen  (on  right),  cup  (on  left); 
draws  bayonet,  places  it  on  blanket  to  left  of  meat  can  and  cover, 
hilt  l3  front;  unstraps  and  spreads  out  haversack  so  as  to  expose  its 
contents;  folds  up  pack  carrier  so  that  it  rests  on  edge  of  blanket, 
opens  haversack,  folds  up  inside  flap  of  haversack  so  that  its  edge 
is  on  line  with  pack  earner;  places  folded  poncho  over  haversack 
flap  so  that  its  longer  edge  is  on  a  line  with  pack  carrier;  places 
bacon  and  condiment  cans  (former  on  left,  top  on)  on  top  of  poncho; 
unrolls  towel,  exposing  toilet  articles,  the  towel  resting  on  haver- 
sack in  front  of  poncho;  removes  intrenching  tool  from  carrier  and 
places  over  outer  haversack  flap.  Each  man  then  resumes  the 
position  of  attention.  Fig[ure  171  shows  the  relative  position  of  all 
articles,  except  special  articles. 

The  c.  c.  then  passes  along  the  ranks  and  file  closers  as  before, 
inspects  the  equipment,  returns  to  his  position  in  front  of  the  center 
of  the  leading  platoon,  and  commands:  CLOSE  PACKS. 
.  Each  man  rolls  up  his  toilet  articles  and  underwear,  straps  up  his 
haversack  and  its  contents,  replaces  the  meat  can,  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  and  .the  canteen  and  cup;  closes  cartridge  pockets  and  firat- 
aid  pouch;  restores  special  articles  to  their  proper  receptacles;  rolls 
up  and  replaces  pack  in  carrier;  and  leaving  the  equipment  in  its 
position  on  the  ground,  resumes  the  attention. 

All  equipments  being  packed,  the  c.  c.  commands:  SLING 
EQinPMENT. 

The  equipments  are  slung,  and  belts  fastened. 

The  c.  c.  then  causes  the  platoons  to  assemble  and  take  arms. 
The  inspection  is  completed  as  already  explained. 

2212.  The  p.  o.  or  enlisted  man  in  charge  of  company  head- 
quarters prepares  the  detachment  for  inspection  as  prescribed  for 
platoon  leaders,  posting  his  detachment  at  ten  paces  from  the  rear 
platoon  before  opening  ranks. 
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8218.  The  c,  c,  may  direct 
the  platoon  leadora  to  make  the 
detailed  inspection  of  the  arms, 
equipment,  etc.,  of  the  men  ol 
their  platoons. 

The  second  in  command  ao- 
companiea  the  c.  c.  through- 
out the  inspection  or  makca 
such  {MTt  of  the  inspection  as 
the  c.  c.  may  direct. 

2S14.  Should  tne  inspector  be 
other  than  the  c.  c,  the  latter, 
after  commanding  BEST,  faces 
to  the  front.  When  the  Inspec- 
tor approaches,  the  c.  c.  facw 
about,  brings  the  company  to 
attention,  facee  to  the  front,  and 
salutes.  As  soon  as  inspected, 
he  faces  about,  commands; 
BEST,  and  accompanies  the 
inspector.  The  inspection  pro- 
ceeds as  before. 

Battalion  Inspection. 

S21S.  If  the  formation  is  to 
include  hoQk  inspection  and 
review,  the  inspection  may 
either  precede  or  follow  the 
review. 

The  battalion  is  formed  in 
line  of  close  columns  all  officers 
dismounted.  The  bn.  c.  causes 
the  companies  to  extend  to  full 
distance;  the  band,  p.  o.  staff, 
and  colors  coniorm  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  companies. 

The  bn.  c.  commands:  1.  Pre- 
pare for  Inspection,   2.  UABCH. 

At  the  first  command,  each 
c.  c.  commands:  Open  ranks. 

At  the  command  march,  ranks 
are  opened  in  each  company  as 
in  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Buglers  join  their  companies. 

Thn  hand  nnnnn  rankn. 


The  inspector  ins;>ecta  the  bn. 
c.  and,  accompanied  by  the 
latter,  inapoeto  the  staff  omcere. 

The  bn.  c.  then  commands: 
BSST,  and  with  bia  staff  ac- 
companiea  the  inepector. 

I[  the  bn.  c.  ia  the  inspector, 
he  commands:  BEST,  and  in- 
spects his  stafi,  which  then 
accompanies  him. 

The  mapector,  commencing  at 
a  flank  of  the  battalion,  then 
makce  an  inspection  of  the  arms, 
accountermentB,  dress,  and  am- 
munition oi  each  enlisted  man 
of  the  band,  the  several  com- 
panies, the  coloi  guard,  and  the 
p.  o.  stafi. 

The  adjutant  gives  the  neces- 
sary commands  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  thel>and,  the  color  guard, 
and  the  p,  o.  staff. 

When  the  i  nspector  approaches 
the  band,  the  adjutant  com- 
mands: PBBPAKE  FOE  IN- 
SPBCTION. 

As  the  inspector  approaches 
him,  each  man  raises  his  instru- 
ment in  front  of  the  body, 
reverses  it  so  as  to  show  both 
sides,    and     then     returns ,  it. 

Buglers  execute  inspection 
similarly. 

The  band  plays  during  the 
inspection  of  the  companies. 

As  the  inspector  approaches 
each  company,  its  commander 
commands:  1.  Company,  2. 
ATTBNTIOW,  and  faces  to  the 
front;  as  soon  as  inspected,  he 
faces  about,  commands:  BEST, 
and  accompanies  the  inspector. 
The  inspection  proceeds  as  in 
company  inspection.  At  the 
completion    of    the    inspection 
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of  the  petty  officers  staff  and  each  company,  the  battalion  comman- 
der directs  their  dismissal,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  inspector. 

2216.  If  the  inspection  will  probably  last  a  long  time,  the  com- 
panies not  under  inspection  may  be  permitted  to  stack  arms  and 
fall  out;  as  the  inspection  of  the  preceding  company  nears  com- 
pletion, they  fall  in  and  take  arms. 

2817.  At  the  inspection  of  quarters  or  camp,  the  inspector  is  ac- 
companied by  the  c.  c. ,  followed  bjr  the  other  officers  or  by  such  of 
them  as  he  may  designate.  The  inspection  is  conducted  as  de- 
scribed in  company  inspection. 

Regimental  Inspection. 

2218.  The  commands,  means,  and  principles  are  the  same  as  de- 
scribed for  a  battalion. 

The  regiment  is  formed  in  line  of  masses  or  such  other  suitable 
formation  as  required  by  the  ground  and  the  space  available. 

Before  opening  ranks,  companies  are  extended  to  full  distance. 

On  the  approach  of  the  inspector,  each  bn.  c.  brings  his  battalion 
to  attention.  Battalion  inspection  follows.  Inspection  of  special 
units  follows  that  of  the  battalions. 

Sec.  VII.— MUSTER. 

2219.  The  company  is  formed  for  muster  in  line  or  close  column. 
The  c.  c.  is  provided  with  the  roll  of  company  and  a  list  of  absentees, 
alphabetically  arranged,  showing  cause  and  place  of  absence. 

As  the  mustering  officer  approaches,  the  c.  c.  salutes.  The  mus- 
tering officer  returns  the  salute  and  directs  the  captain  to  prepare 
his  company  for  muster.  The  c.  c.  commands:  1.  Right  shoulder, 
2.  ARMS,  3.  Attention  to  muster. 

The  mustering  officer  or  the  c.  c.  then  calls  the  names  on  the  roll; 
each  man  as  his  name  is  called  answers  here  and  brings  his  piece  to 
order  arms. 

After  muster  the  mustering  officer  verifies  the  presence  of  men 
reported  in  hospital,  on  g^ard,  etc. 

Muster  is  so  conducted  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
instruction  of  the  troops. 

Sec.  Vra.— GUARD  MOUNTING. 

2220.  Guard  mounting  will  be  formal  or  informal  as  the  com- 
manding officer  may  direct. 
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Formal  Guard  Mounting. 

2221.  Formal  guard  mounting  will  ordinarily  be  held  only  in  posts 
or  camps  where  a  band  is  present. 

2222.  At  the  assembly,  the  men  designated  for  the  guard  fall  in 
on  their  company  parade  grounds  as  prescribed  in  Art.  1529.  The 
c.  p.  o.  then  verifies  the  detail,  inspects  it,  replaces  any  man  unfit 
to  go  on  guard,  turns  the  detail  over  to  the  senior  p.  o.,  and  retires. 
The  band  takes  its  place  on  the  parade  ground  so  that  the  left  of  its 
front  rank  shall  be  12  paces  to  the  right  of  the  front  rank  of  the  guard 
when  the  latter  is  formed. 

2223.  At  adjutant's  call,  the  adjutant,  dismounted,  with  the  bn. 
c.  p.  o.  on  his  left,  marches  to  the  parade  ground.  The  adjutant 
halts  and  takes  post  so  as  to  be  12  paces  in  front  of  and  facing  the 
center  of  the  guard  when  formed ;  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.  continues  on,  moves 
by  the  left  flank,  and  takes  post,  facing  to  the  left,  12  paces  to  the 
left  of  the  front  rank  of  the  band;  the  band  plays  in  quick  or  double 
time;  the  details  are  marched  to  the  parade  ground  by  the  senior  p. 
OS. ;  the  detail  that  arrives  first  is  marched  to  the  line  so  that,  upon 
halting,  the  breast  of  the  front-rank  man  shall  be  near  to  and  opposite 
the  left  arm  of  the  bn.  c.  p.  o. ;  the  commander  of  the  detaU  halts  his 
detail,  places  himself  in  front  of  and  facing  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.,  at  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  or  a  little  greater  than  the  front  of  his  detail,  and 
commands:  1.  Bight,  2.  DBESS.  The  detail  dresses  up  to  the  line 
of  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.  and  its  commander,  the  right  front-rank  man 
placing  his  breast  against  the  left  arm  of  the  bn.  c.  p.  o. ;  the  p.  os. 
take  post  two  paces  m  rear  of  the  rear  rank  of  the  detail.  The  aetail 
aligned,  the  commander  of  the  detail  commands:  FBONT,  salutes, 
and  then  reports:  ''The  detail  is  correct;''  or  ''  (So  many  p.  os.  or 
men  are  absent;"  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.  returns  the  salute  after  the  report 
is  made;  the  commander  then  passes  by  the  right  of  the  guard  and 
takes  post  in  the  line  of  p.  os.  in  rear  of  the  right  file  of  his  detail. 

Shoiild  there  be  more  than  one  detail,  it  is  formed  in  like  maimer 
on  the  left  of  the  one  preceding;  the  men,  p.  os.,  and  commander 
of  each  detail  dress  on  those  of  the  preceding  details  in  the  same 
rank  or  line;  each  detail  commander  closes  the  rear  rank  to  the  right 
and  fills  blank  files,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the  men  from  his 
front  rank. 

Should  the  guard  from  a  company  not  include  a  p.  o.,  one  will 
be  detailed  to  perform  the  duties  of  commander  of  the  detail.  In 
this  case  the  commander  of  the  detail,  after  reporting  to  the  bn.  c. 
p.  o.,  passes  around  the  right  flank  between  the  guard  and  the  band 
and  retires. 
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2224.  When  the  last  detail  has  fonned,  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.  takes  a 
side  step  to  the  right,  draws  sword,  verifies  the  detail,  takes  poet 
2  paces  to  the  risht  and  2  paces  to  the  front  of  the  guara,  facing  to 
the  left,  causes  me  guard  to  count  off,  completes  the  left  squad,  if 
necessary,  as  in  the  School  of  the  Company,  and, if  there  be  more 
than  three  squads,  divides  the  guard  into  two  platoons,  again  takes 
post  as  described  above,  and  commands:  1.  Open  ranks,  2.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  march,  the  rear  rank  and  file  closers  inarch  back- 
ward 4  steps,  halt,  and  dress  to  the  right.  The  bn.  c.  p.  o.  aligns 
the  ranks  and  file  closers  and  again  taking  post  as  descrioed  above, 
conmiands:  FBONT,  moves  parallel  to  the  front  rank  until  oppo- 
site the  center,  turns  to  the  right,  halts  midway  to  the  adjutant, 
salutes,  and  reports:  ''Sir,  the  details  are  correct;"  or,  '^Sii,  (so 
many)  p.  os.  or  p.  os.  and  men  are  absent;"  the  adjutant  returns 
the  salute,  directs  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.:  Take  your  post,  and  then 
draws  sword;  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.  faces  about,  approaches  to  within  2 
paces  of  the  center  of  the  front  rank,  turns  to  the  right,  moves  3 
paces  beyond  the  left  of  the  front  rank,  turns  to  the  left,  halts  on 
the  line  of  the  front  rank,  faces  about,  and  brings  his  sword  to  the 
order.  When  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.  has  reported,  the  officer  of  the  guard 
takes  post-  facing  to  the  front,  3  paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  the 
guard,  and  draws  sword. 

The  adjutant  then  commands:  1.  Officer  (or  officers)  and  p.  os., 
2.  Front  and  center,  3.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  center,  the  officers  carry  sword.  At  the  com- 
mand march,  the  officer  advances  and  halts  3  paces  from  the  adju- 
tant, remaining  at  the  carry;  the  p.  os.  pass  by  the  flanks,  along 
the  front,  and  form  in  order  of  rank  from  right  to  left,  3  paces  in 
rear  of  the  officer,  remaining  at  the  right  shoulder;  if  there  is  no 
officer  of  the  guard  the  p.  os.  halt  on  a  line  3  paces  from  the  adjutant; 
the  adjutant  then  assigns  the  officers  and  p.  os.  according  to  rank, 
as  follows:  Commander  of  the  guard,  leader  of  first  platoon,  leader 
of  second  platoon,  right  guide  of  first  platoon,  left  guide  of  second 
platoon,  left  guide  of  first  platoon,  right  guide  of  second  platoon,  and 
file  closers ;  or,  if  the  guard  is  not  divided  into  platoons:  Commander 
of  the  guard,  right  guide,  left  guide,  and  file  closers. 

The  adjutant  then  commands:  1.  Officer  (or  officers)  and  p.  os., 
2.  POSTS,  3.  MABCH. 

At  the  command  posts,  all,  except  the  officer  commanding  the 
guard,  face  about.  At  the  command  mar(^,  they  take  posts  pre- 
scribea  for  the  inspection  of  a  company  with  open  ranks  (Art.  2206). 
The  adjutant  directs:  Inspect  your  guard.  Sir;  at  which  the  officer 
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commanding  the  guard  faces  about,  commands:  PBEPABE  FOB 
IKSPECTION,  returns  sword,  and  inspects  the  guard. 

During  the  inspection,  the  band  plays;  the  adjutant  returns  sword, 
observes  the  ^neral  condition  of  the  guard,  and  causes  to  fall  out 
any  man  who  is  unfit  for  guard  duty  or  does  not  present  a  creditable 
appearance.  Substitutes  will  report  to  the  commander  of  the  guard 
at  the  guardhouse. 

2225.  The  adjutant,  when  so  directed,  selects  orderlies  and  color 
sentinels,  as  prescribed  in  Art.  208,  and  notifies  the  commander  of 
the  guard  of  his  selection. 

2226.  If  there  be  a  junior  officer  of  the  guard  he  takes  post  at  the 
same  time  as  the  senior,  facing  to  the  front,  3  paces  in  front  of  the 
center  of  the  first  platoon;  in  going  to  the  front  and  center  he  fol- 
lows and  takes  position  on  the  left  of  the  senior  and  is  assigned  as 
leader  of  the  first  platoon;  he  may  be  directed  by  the  commander 
of  the  guard  to  assist  in  inspecting  the  guard. 

If  there  be  no  officer  of  the  guard,  the  adjutant  inspects  the  guard. 
A  p.  o.  commanding  the  guard  takes  post  on  the  right  of  the  right 
guide,  when  the  guard  is  in  line;  ana  takes  the  post  of  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  when  in  column  or  passing  in  review. 

2227.  The  inspection  ended,  the  adjutant  places  himself  about 
30  paces  in  front  of  and  facing  the  center  of  tne  guard,  and  draws 
sword;  the  new  officer  of  the  day  takes  post  in  front  oi  and  facing 
the  guard,  about  30  paces  from  the  adjutant;  the  old  officer  of  the 
day  takes  post  3  paces  to  the  right  of  and  1  pace  to  the  rear  of  the 
new  officer  of  the  day;  the  officer  of  the  guard  takes  post  3  paces  in 
front  of  its  center,  draws  sword  with  the  adjutant  and  comes  to  the 
order;  thereafter  he  takes  the  same  relative  positions  as  the  c.  c.  of 
a  company. 

The  adjutant  then  commands:  1.  Parade,  2.  BEST,  3.  SOUND 
OFF,  and  comes  to  the  order  and  parade  rest. 

The  band,  playing,  passes  in  front  of  the  officer  of  the  ^uard  to 
the  left  of  the  line,  and  back  to  its  post  on  the  right,  when  it  ceases 
playing. 

The  adjutant  then  comes  to  attention,  carries  sword,  and  com- 
mands:   1.  Guard,  2.  ATTENTION,  3.  Close  ranks,  4.  MABCH. 

The  ranks  are  opened  and  closed  as  in  article  2198. 

The  adjutant  then  commands:  1.  Present,  2.  ABMS,  faces  toward 
the  new  officer  of  the  day,  salutes,  and  then  reports:  Sir,  the  guard 
is  formed.  The  new  officer  of  the  day,  after  the  adjutant  has  re- 
ported, returns  the  salute  with  the  hand  and  directs  the  adjutant: 
March  the  guard  in  review,  Sir. 
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The  adjutant  carries  sword,  faces  about,  brings  the  guard  to  an 
order,  and  commands:  1.  At  trail,  platoons  (or  guard)  right,  2. 
MASCH,  3.  Guard,  4.  HALT. 

The  platoons  execute  the  movement;  the  band  turns  to  the  right 
and  places  itself  12  paces  in  front  of  the  first  platoon. 

The  adjutant  places  himself  6  paces  from  the  flank  and  abreast 
of  the  commander  of  the  guard;  tne  bn.  c.  p.  o.,  6  paces  from  the 
left  flank  of  the  second  platoon. 

The  adjutant  then  commands:  1.  Pass  in  review,  2.  FOBWABD, 
3.  MABCH. 

The  guard  marches  in  quick  time  past  the  officer  of  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  review,  and  is  brought  to  eyes  right  at 
the  proper  time  by  the  commander  of  the  guard;  the  adjutant, 
commander  of  the  guard,  leaders  of  platoons,  bn.  c.  p.  o.,  and  drum 
major  salute. 

The  band,  having  passed  the  officer  of  the  day,  turns  to  the  left 
out  of  the  column,  places  itself  opposite  and  facing  him,  and  con- 
tinues to  play  until  the  guard  leaves  the  parade  ground.  The  field 
music  detaches  itself  from  the  band  when  the  latter  turns  out  of  the 
column,  and,  remaining  in  front  of  the  guard,  conmiences  to  play 
when  the  band  ceases. 

Having  passed  12  paces  beyond  the  officer  of  the  day  the  adju- 
tant halts;  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.  halts  abreast  of  the  adjutant  and  1  pace 
to  his  left;  they  then  return  sword,  salute,  ana  retire;  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard  then  commands:  1.  Platoons,  right  by  squads, 
2.  MABCH,  and  marches  the  guard  to  its  poet. 

The  officers  of  the  day  face  toward  each  other  and  salute;  the 
old  officer  of  the  day  turns  over  the  orders  to  the  new  officer  of  the 
day. 

While  the  band  is  sounding  off,  and  while  the  guard  is  marching 
in  review,  the  officers  of  the  day  stand  at  parade  rest  with  arms 
folded.  They  take  this  position  when  the  adjutant  comes  to  parade 
rest,  resume  the  attention  with  him,  again  take  the  parade  rest  at 
the  first  note  of  the  march  in  review,  and  resume  attention  as  the 
head  of  the  column  approaches. 

The  new  officer  of  the  day  returns  the  salute  of  the  commander  of 
the  guard  and  the  adjutant,  making  one  salute  with  the  hand. 

2228.  If  the  guard  be  not  divided  into  platoons,  the  adjutant 
commands:  1.  At  trail,  guard  right,  2.  MABCH,  3.  Guard,  4. 
HALT,  and  it  passes  in  review  as  above;  the  commander  of  the 
guard  is  3  paces  in  front  of  its  center;  the  adjutant  places  himself 
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6  paces  from  the  left  flank  and  abreast  of  the  commander  of  the 
guard;  the  bn.  c.  p.  o.  covers  the  adjutant  on  a  line  with  the  front 
rank. 

Informal  Guard  Mounting. 

2229.  Informal  guard  mounting  will  be  held  on  the  parade  ground 
of  the  organization  from  which  the  ^uard  is  detailea.  If  it  is  de- 
tailed from  more  than  one  organization,  then  at  such  place  as  tho 
commanding  officer  may  direct. 

2230.  At  assembly,  the  detail  for  guard  falls  in  on  the  company 
parade  ground.  The  c.  p.  o.  verifies  the  detail,  inspects  their  dress, 
and  general  appearance,  and  replaces  any  man  unfit  to  march  on 
guard.  He  then  turns  the  detail  over  to  the  commander  of  the 
guard  and  retires. 

2231.  At  adjutant's  call,  the  officer  of  the  day  takes  his  place  15 
paces  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  guard  and  conmiands:  1.  Officer 
(or  officers)  and  p.  os.,  2.  Front  and  center,  3.  MASCH;  whereupon 
the  officers  and  p.  os.  take  their  positions,  are  assigned  and  sent  to 
their  posts  as  prescribed  in  formal  j^ard  mounting.    (Art.  2224.) 

The  officer  of  the  day  will  then  inspect  the  ^uard  with  especial 
reference  to  its  fitness  for  the  duty  for  which  it  is  detailed,  and  will 
select  as  prescribed  in  article  208  the  necessary  orderlies  and  color 
sentineb.  The  men  found  unfit  for  guard  will  be  returned  to 
quarters  and  will  be  replaced  by  others  found  to  be  suitable,  if 
available  in  the  company.  If  none  are  available  in  the  company, 
the  fact  will  be  reportea  to  the  adjutant  immediately  after  guard 
mounting. 

When  the  inspection  shall  have  been  completed,  the  officer  of  the 
day  resumes  his  position  and  directs  the  commander  of  the  guard 
to  march  the  guard  to  its  post. 

Relieving  the  Old  Guard. 

2232.  As  the  new  guard  approaches  the  guardhouse,  the  old 
guard  is  formed  in  line,  with  its  field  music  3  paces  to  its  right;  and 
when  the  field  music  at  the  head  of  the  new  guard  arrives  opposite 
its  left,  the  commander  of  the  new  guard  commands:  1.  Eyes,  2. 
BIGHT;  the  commander  of  the  old  guard  commands:  1.  Present, 
2.  ABMS;  commanders  of  both  guards  salute.  The  new  guard 
marches  in  quick  time  past  the  olof  guard . 

When  the  commander  of  the  new  guard  is  opposite  the  field  music 
of  the  old  guard,  he  commands:  FBONT;  the  commander  of  the 
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old  euaid  commands:  1.  Order,  2.  ASMS,  as  soon  as  the  new 
guara  shall  have  deared  the  old  guard. 

The  field  music  having  marched  3  paces  bevond  the  field  music 
of  the  old  guard,  changes  direction  to  the  right,  and,  followed  by 
the  gufiuxl,  changes  direction  to  the  left  when  on  a  line  with  the  old 
guara;  the  changes  of  direction  are  without  command.  The  com- 
mander of  tho  ^^uard  halts  on  the  line  of  the  front  rank  of  the  old 
guard,  allows  his  guard  to  march  past  him,  and  when  its  rear  ap- 
proaches forms  it  in  line  to  the  left,  establishes  the  left  euide  3  paces 
to  the  right  of  the  field  music  of  the  old  guard,  and  on  a  line  witn  the 
front  rank,  and  then  dresses  his  ^ard  to  the  left;  the  field  music  of 
the  new  guard  is  3  paces  to  the  right  of  its  front  rank. 

2238.  The  new  guard  being  dressed,  the  commander  of  each  guard, 
in  front  of  and  facing  its  center,  commands:  1.  Present,  2.  ARMS, 
and  resumes  his  front,  salutes,  carries  sword,  faces  his  guard,  and 
commands:  1.  Order,  2.  ABMS. 

Should  a  guard  be  commanded  by  a  p.  o.,  he  stands  on  the  right 
or  left  of  the  front  rank,  according  as  he  commands  the  old  or  new 
guard,  and  executes  the  rifle  salute. 

2234.  After  the  new  guard  arrives  at  its  post,  and  has  saluted  the 
old  guard,  each  guard  is  presented  by  its  commander  to  its  ofl^cer  of 
the  day;  if  there  oe  but  one  officer  of  the  day  present,  or  if  one  officer 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  old  and  new  officer  of  the  day,  each  guard  is 
presented  to  him  by  its  commander. 

2235.  If  other  persons  entitled  to  a  salute  approach,  each  com- 
mander of  the  guard  will  bring  his  own  guard  to  attention  if  not 
already  at  attention.  The  senior  commander  of  the  two  guards  will 
then  command:  1.  Old  and  new  guards,  2.  Present,  3.  ARMS. 

The  junior  officer  of  the  ^ard  will  salute  at  the  command:  Pre- 
sent Arms  given  by  the  semor.  After  the  salute  has  been  acknowl- 
edged, the  senior  brings  both  guards  to  the  order. 

2236.  After  the  salutes  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  officers  of 
the  day,  each  guard  is  brought  to  an  order  by  its  commander;  the 
commander  of  uie  new  guard  then  directs  the  orderly  or  orderlies  to 
fall  out  and  report,  and  causes  bayonets  to  be  fixed  if  so  ordered  by 
the  commanding  officer;  bayonets  will  not  then  be  unfixed  during 
the  tour  except  m  route  marches  while  the  guard  is  actually  march- 
ing, or  when  specially  directed  by  the  commanding  officer. 

The  commander  of  the  new  guard  then  causes  to  fall  out  members 
of  the  guard  for  detached  posts,  placing  them  under  charge  of  the 
proper  p.  os.,  divides  the  guard  into  three  reliefs,  first,  second,  and 
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third,  from  right  to  left,  and  directs  a  list  of  the  guard  to  be  made  by 
reliefs. 

2237.  The  sentinels  and  detachments  of  the  old  guard  are  at  once 
relieved  by  members  of  the  new  guard;  the  two  guards  standing  at 
ease  or  at  rest  while  these  changes  are  being  made.  The  commander 
of  the  old  transmits  to  the  commander  of  the  new  guard  all  his  orders, 
instructions,  and  information  concerning  the  guard  and  its  duties. 
The  commander  of  the  new  guard  then  taJces  possession  of  the  guard- 
house and  verifies  the  articles  in  charge  of  the  guard. 

The  sentinels  and  detachments  of  the  old  guard,  having  been 
relieved,  take  post  on  the  left  of  the  old  guard.  The  old  conmiander 
of  the  guard  then  inspects  the  arms  of  his  ^ard  and  causes  the 
detachments  to  be  marched  to  their  respective  parades  and  dis- 
missed. 

2238.  If  considerable  time  is  required  to  bring  in  that  portion  of 
the  old  guard  still  on  post,  the  commanding  officer  may  direct  that 
as  soon  as  the  orders  and  property  are  turned  over  to  the  new  guard, 
the  portion  of  the  old  guard  at  the  guardhouse  may  be  marched  off 
and  dismissed.  In  such  a  case,  the  remaining  detachment  or  de- 
tachments of  the  old  guard  will  be  inspected  by  the  commander  of 
the  new  guard  when  they  reach  the  guardhouse.  He  will  direct  the 
senior  p.  o.  present  to  march  these  detachments  off  and  dismiss 
them  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

2239.  In  bad  weather,  at  night,  after  long  marches,  or  when  the 
guard  is  very  small,  the  field  music  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Sec.  IX.— HONORS  AND  SALUTES. 

2240.  Further  rules  governing  honors,  courtesies,  etc.,  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  U.  S.  Navy  Regulations. 

2241.  (1)  Salutes  are  exchanged  between  officers  and  enlisted 
men  not  in  a  military  formation,  nor  at  drill,  work,  games,  or  mess, 
on  every  occasion  of  their  meeting,  passing  near  or  being  addressed, 
the  officer  junior  in  rank  or  the  enlisted  man  saluting  first. 

(2)  When  an  officer  enters  a  room  where  there  are  several  enlisted 
men,  the  warning  "attention"  is  given  by  some  one  who  perceives 
him,  when  all  rise,  uncover,  and  remain  standing  at  attention  until 
the  officer  leaves  the  room  or  directs  otherwise  Enlisted  men  at 
meals  stop  eating  and  remain  seated  at  attention 

(3)  An  enlisted  man,  if  seated,  rises  on  the  approach  of  an  officer, 
faces  toward  him,  stands  at  attention,  and  salutes,  if  covered.  If 
standing,  he  faces  an  officer  for  the  same  purpose.    If  the  parties 
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remain  in  the  same  place  or  on  the  same  ground,  such  compliments 
need  not  be  repeated.  Enlisted  men  actually  at  work  do  not  cease 
work  to  salute  an  officer  unless  addressed  by  him. 

(4)  Before  addressing  an  officer,  enlisted  men  execute  the  pre- 
scribed salute  with  the  weapon  with  which  armed,  or  if  unarmed, 
with  the  right  hand.    He  salutes  after  receiving  a  rephr. 

(5)  In  uniform,  covered,  but  not  in  formation,  officers  and  en- 
listed men  salute  military  persons  as  follows:  With  arms  in  hand, 
the  salute  prescribed  for  that  arm  ^sentinels  on  interior  guard  duty 
excepted) ;  without  arms,  the  right-nand  salute. 

(6)  In  civilian  dress,  covered,  officers  and  enlisted  men  salute 
militarypersons  by  executing  the  right-hand  salute. 

(7)  Officers  and  enlisted  men  render  the  prescribed  salutes  in  a 
military  manner,  the  officer  junior  in  rank,  or  the  enlisted  man, 
saluting  first,  \\lien  several  officers  in  company  are  saluted,  all 
entitled  to  the  salute  return  it. 

(8)  Except  in  the  field  under  campaign  or  simulated  campaign 
conditions,  a  mounted  officer  or  enlisted  man  dismounts  before  sS- 
dressing  a  superior  not  mounted. 

(9)  A  man  in  formation  does  not  salute  when  directly  addressed, 
but  comes  to  attention  if  at  rest  or  at  ease. 

(10)  Saluting  distance  is  that  within  which  recognition  is  easy. 
In  general,  it  does  not  exceed  30  paces. 

(11)  When  an  officer  entitled  to  the  salute  passes  in  rear  of  a  body 
of  troops,  it  is  l^rought  to  attention  while  he  is  opposite  the  post  of 
the  commander. 

(12)  In  public  conveyances,  such  as  railway  trains  and  street 
cars,  and  in  public  places,  such  as  theaters,  honors  and  personal 
salutes  may  be  omitted  when  palpably  inappropriate. 

(13)  Enlisted  men  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations  pay  the  same 
compliments  to  officers  of  the  Army^  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Volunteers,  and  to  officers  of  the  National  Guard  as  to  omcers  of 
their  own  regiment,  corps,  or  arm  of  service. 

(14)  Sentinels  on  post  doing  interior-guard  duty  conform  to 
the  foregoing  principles  but  salute  by  presenting  arms  when  armed 
with  the  rifle.  They  do  not  salute  u  it  interferes  with  the  proper 
performance  of  their  duties. 

2242.  (1)  Commanders  of  detachments  or  other  commands  salute 
officers  of  higher  grades  by  first  bringing  the  unit  to  attention  and 
then  saluting  as  required  by  subparagraph  ^5),  paragraph  2241. 
If  the  person  saluted  is  of  a  junior  or  equal  grade,  the  imit  need  not 
be  at  attention  in  the  exchange  of  salutes. 
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(2)  If  two  detachments  or  other  commands  meet,  their  com- 
manders exchange  salutes,  both  commands  being  at  attention. 

2243.  Salutes  and  honors,  as  a  rule^  are  not  paid  by  troops  actually 
engaged  in  drill,  on  the  march,  or  in  the  field  under  campaign  or 
simulated  campaign  conditions.  Troops  on  the  service  of  security 
pay  no  compliments  whatever. 

2244.  A  company  in  line  or  close  column,  or  a  larger  unit  in  line 
or  line  of  columns,  at  a  halt  (not  in  the  field)  and  armed  with  the 
rifle,  is  broujght  to  present  arms  before  its  commander  salutes  in  the 
following  cases:  When  the  National  Anthem  is  played,  or  when 
to  the  color  is  sounded  during  ceremonies,  or  when  a  person  is 
saluted  who  is  its  immediate  or  higher  commander  or  a  general  officer, 
or  when  the  national  or  regimental  color  is  saluted. 

2246.  At  parades  and  other  ceremonies,  under  arms,  the  command 
renders  the  prescribed  salute  and  remains  in  the  position  of  salute 
while  the  National  Anthem  is  being  played;  also  at  retreat  and 
during  ceremonies  when  to  the  color  is  sounded ,  if  no  band  is  present. 
If  not  under  arms,  units  are  brought  to  attention  at  the  first  note 
of  the  National  Anthem  or  to  the  color,  and  the  salute  rendered  by 
the  officer  or  petty  officer  in  command. 

2246.  Whenever  the  National  Anthem  is  played  at  any  place 
where  persons  belonging  to  the  military  service  are  present,  all 
officers  and  enlisted  men  not  in  formation  stand  at  attention  facing 
toward  the  music  (except  at  retreat,  when  they  face  toward  the 
flag).  If  in  uniform,  covered,  they  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the 
anthem,  retaining  the  position  of  salute  until  the  last  note  of  the 
anthem.  If  not  m  uniform,  and  covered,  they  uncover  at  the  first 
note  of  the  anthem,  holding  the  headdress  opposite  the  left  shoulder 
and  so  remain  until  its  closej  except  that  in  inclement  weather  the 
headdress  may  be  slightly  raised. 

The  same  rules  apply  when  to  the  color  is  sounded  as  when  the 
National  Anthem  is  played. 

When  played  by  the  band,  the  National  Anthem  is  played 
through  without  repetition  of  any  part  not  required  to  be  repeated 
to  make  it  complete. 

The  same  marks  of  respect,  prescribed  for  observance  during 
the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  of  the  United  States,  is  shown 
toward  the  national  anthem  of  any  other  country  when  played  upon 
ofiicial  occasions. 

2247.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  passing  the  uncased  color  render 
honors  as  follows:  If  in  uniform,  they  salute  as  required  by  sub- 
paragraph (5),  paragraph  2241;  if  in  civilian  dress  and  covered, 
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they  uncover,  holding  the  headdress  opposite  the  left  shoulder 
with  the  right  hand ;  if  uncovered,  they  stand  at  attention  facing  the 
colors. 

2248.  In  rendering  honors  at  ceremonies,  officers  and  leaders  of 
platoons  and  equivalent  subdivisions,  without  arms  in  hand ,  execute 
the  first  motion  of  the  hand  salute  at  the  command  arms  of  present 
arms  and  the  command  right  (left)  of  eyes  right  (left).  They 
execute  the  second  motion  at  the  command  arms  of  order  arms  and 
at  the  command  front.  P.  o.  's  commanding  platoons  and  equivalent 
subdivisions  and  armed  with  the  rifle  execute  present  arms  and 
order  arms  with  their  platoons;  during  exercises  in  the  manual, 
they  remain  at  order  arms;  in  executing  eyes  right  (left),  they 
execute  the  first  motion  of  the  rifle  salute  at  the  conunand  right 
(left)  and  the  second  motion  at  the  conmiand  front.  For  salutes  with 
the  sword,  see  paragraph  2241. 

2249.  Officers  and  p.  o.  's  saluting  individually  when  passing  in 
review  at  ceremonies  execute  eyes  right  (left)  at  the  first  motion  of 
the  hand  salute;  they  return  to  front  when  the  salute  is  terminated. 


Chapteb  IX. 

MANUALS. 

Sec— I.  THE  COLOR, 

2250.  The  word  "color"  implies  the  national  color;  it  included 
the  regimental  color  when  both  are  present. 

The  rules  prescribing  the  colors  to  be  carried  by  regiments  and 
battalions  on  all  occasions  are  contained  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  Regula- 
tions. 

2261.  In  garrison  the  colors,  when  not  in  use,  are  kept  in  the  office 
or  the  quarters  of  the  rg.  c.  and  are  escorted  thereto  and  therefrom 
by  the  color  guard.  In  camp  the  colors,  when  not  in  use,  are  in 
front  of  the  rg.  c.  tent.  From  reveille  to  retreat,  when  the  weather 
permits,  they  are  displayed  uncased;  from  retreat  to  reveille  and 
during  inclement  weather,  tney  are  cased. 

Colors  are  said  to  be  cased  when  furled  and  protected  by  the  oil- 
cloth covering. 

2262.  The  r^;imental  color  salutes  in  the  ceremony  of  escort  of 
the  color  and  in  rendering  honors  to  an  officer  entitled  to  the  salute 
of  the  color,  but  in  no  other  case. 

If  marching,  the  r^imental  color  salutes  when  at  6  paces  from  the 
officer  entitl^  to  the  salute,  and  resumes  the  carry  when  6  paces 
beyond  him. 

The  national  color  renders  no  salute. 

The  Color  Guard. 

2263.  The  color  guard  consist  of  two  color  p.  o.'s,  who  are  the  color 
bearers,  and  two  experienced  enlisted  men  selected  by  the  rg.  c. 
The  senior  color  p.  o.  carries  the  national  color,  the  junior  color  p.  o., 
the  regimental  color.  The  regimental  color,  when  carried,  is  always 
on  the  left  of  the  national  color,  in  whatever  direction  they  may 
face. 

703 
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2254.  The  color  guard  is  formed  and  marched  in  one  rank,  the 
color  bearers  in  the  center.  It  is  marched  in  the  same  manner  and 
by  the  same  commands  as  a  squad,  substituting,  when  necessary, 
guard  for  squad. 

2266.  When  battalions  are  formed  abreast,  the  color  company  is 
the  center  company  of  the  center  battalion.  When  battahons  are 
disposed  one  behind  the  other,  the  color  company  is  the  center 
company  of  the  leading  battalion.  The  color  company  of  the 
original  formation  of  the  battalion  or  regiment  remains  the  color 
company  during  subsequent  movements  unless  otherwise  directed. 

2266.  The  post  of  the  color  guard  in  the  several  formations  of  the 
battalion  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  136.  During  movements  involving 
changes  of  formation,  the  color  guard  conrorms  to  the  plates  and 
maintains  its  position  with  reference  to  the  flank  or  end  of  the  color 
company  on  which  it  was  originally  posted  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  paragraph  1435.  In  all  changes  of  directions  at  cere- 
monies, the  color  guard  moves  in  such  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  march  of  units  in  its  rear. 

2267.  In  line  (Fig.  131.)  the  color  guard  is  in  the  center  of  the 
interval  on  the  left  of  the  color  company  on  line  with  the  front  rank. 

In  line  of  close  columns  (Fig.  136),  the  color  guard  is  in  the  center 
of  the  interval  on  the  left  of  the  leading  platoon  of  the  color  com- 
pany on  line  with  the  front  rank. 

In  close  line  (Fig.  136),  the  color  guard  is  in  the  center  of  the 
interval  on  the  left  of  the  color  company  on  line  with  the  leading 
guides. 

When  the  regiment  is  formed  in  line  of  battalion  columns  or  line 
of  battalions  in  column  of  company  close  lines  (Fig.  137)  in  the  cere- 
monies of  large  commands,  the  color  guard  forms  in  the  center  of  the 
interval  on  the  left  of  the  leading  company  of  the  center  battalion. 
It  rejoins  the  color  company  when  the  regiment  changes  formation. 

2268.  When  with  a  battalion  that  takes  the  battle  formation,  the 
color  guard  joins  the  regimental  reserve;  the  reserve  commander 
directs  the  color  guard  to  join  a  designated  company. 

2269.  The  color  guard  executes  neither  loadmgs  nor  firings;  in 
rendering  honors,  it  executes  all  movements  in  the  manual;  in  drill 
all  movements  unless  specially  excused. 

To  Receive  the  Color. 

2260.  The  color  guard  presents  arms  on  receiving  and  parting 
with  the  color  at  the  command  of  the  senior  color  p.  o.     After 
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parting  with  the  color,  the  color  guard  is  brought  to  order  arms 
by  command  of  the  senior  member  who  is  placed  as  the  right  man  of 
the  guard. 

2261  At  drills  and  ceremonies  in  which  the  color  is  to  participate, 
excepting  escort  of  the  color,  the  color  is  received  by  the  color  com- 
pany prior  to  the  formation  of  the  battalion. 

The  formation  of  the  color  company  completed,  the  c.  c.  faces 
to  the  front;  the  color  guard,  conducted  by  the  senior  p.  o.,  ap- 
proaches from  the  front  and  halts  at  a  distance  of  10  paces  from 
the  c.  c,  who  then  faces  about,  brings  the  company  to  tne  present, 
faces  to  the  front,  salutes,  again  faces  about  and  brings  the  company 
to  the  order.  The  color  guard  executes  the  present  and  the  order 
with  the  color  company,  and  is  then  marched  by  the  color  p.  o. 
directly  to  its  post  on  line  with  the  front  rank  of  the  company  (in 
line)  or  of  the  leading  platoon  (close  colunm),  5  paces  from  the  guide 
of  the  company  or  platoon. 

2262.  When  the  battalion  is  dismissed,  the  color  guard  escorts 
the  color  to  the  office  or  quarters  of  the  reg.  c. 

Manual  of  the  Color. 

2268.  At  the  carry,  the  heel  oi  the  pike  rests  in  the  socket  of  the 
sling;  the  right  hand  grasps  the  pike  at  the  height  of  the  shoulder. 

At  the  order,  the  heel  of  the  pike  rests  on  the  ground  near  the 
right  toe,  the  right  hand  holding  the  pike  in  a  vertical  position. 

At  parade  rest,  the  heel  of  the  pike  is  on  the  ground,  as  at  the 
order;  the  pike  is  held  with  both  hands  in  front  of  the  center  of  the 
body,  left  hand  uppermost. 

Tne  order  is  resumed  at  the  command  attention. 

The  left  hand  assists  the  right  when  necessary. 

The  carry  is  the  habitual  position  when  the  troops  are  at  shoulder, 
port,  or  trail  arms. 

The  order  and  the  parade  rest  are  executed  with  the  troops. 

The  color  salute :  Being  at  the  carry,  slip  the  right  hand  up  the 
pike  to  the  height  of  the  eye,  then  lower  the  pike  by  straightening 
the  arm  to  the  front. 

Sec.  n.— THE  BAND. 

2264.  The  band  is  formed  in  two  or  more  ranks  with  sufficient 
intervals  between  the  men  and  distances  between  the  ranks  to 
permit  of  the  free  use  of  the  instrunients. 

186396°— 21 45 
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The  field  music,  when  united,  forms  with,  and  in  rear  of,  the 
band;  when  the  band  is  not  present,  the  poists^  movements,  and 
duties  of  the  field  music  are  the  same  as  prescribed  for  the  band; 
when  a  musician  is  in  charge,  his  position  is  on  the-right  of  the  front 
rank.  When  the  battalion  or  regiment  turns  about  by  squads,  the 
band  executes  the  countermarch;  when  the  battalion  or  regiment 
executes  light,  left,  or  about  face,  the  band  faces  in  the  same  manner. 

In  marching,  each  rank  dresses  to  the  right. 

In  executing  open  ranks,  each  rank  of  the  band  takes  a  distance 
of  3  paces  from  the  rank  next  in  front:  the  drum  major  verifies  the 
alknment. 

The  field  music  sounds  the  march,  flomishes,  or  ruffles,  and 
to  the  color  at  the  signal  of  the  drum  major. 

2265.  The  post  of  the  drum  major  is  3  paces  in  front  of  the  center 
of  the  front  rank.  He  gives  the  signals  or  commands  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  band  as  lor  a  squad,  substituting  in  the  commands 
band  for  squad. 

Signals  of  the  Drum  Major. 

2266.  Preparatory  to  a  signal,  the  staff  is  held  with  the  right 
hand  near  tne  head  of  the  staff,  hand  below  the  chin^  back  of  uie 
hand  to  the  front,  ferrule  pointed  upward  and  to  the  right. 

Prepare  to  play:  Face  toward  the  oand  and  extend  £e  right  arm 
to  its  full  length  in  the  direction  of  the  staff.  Play :  Bring  the  arm 
back  to  its  original  position  in  front  of  the  body. 

Prepare  to  cease  playing :  Extend  the  right  arm  to  its  full  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  staff.  Cease  playing:  Bring  the  arm  back 
to  its  original  position  in  front  of  the  body. 

To  march:  Turn  the  wrist  and  bring  the  staff  to  the  front,  the 
ferrule  pointing  upward  and  to  the  front;  extend  the  arm  to  its 
full  length  in  the  direction  of  the  staff. 

To  halt:  Lower  the  staff  into  the  raised  left  hand  and  raise  the 
staff  horizontally  above  the  head  with  both  hands,  the  arms  ex- 
tended; lower  the  staff  with  both  hands  to  a  horizontal  position  at 
the  height  of  the  hips. 

To  countermarch:  Face  toward  the  band  and  give  the  signal 
to  march;  each  front-rank  man  to  the  right  of  the  dnim  major  turns 
to  the  right  about,  each  front-rank  man  to  the  left  turns  to  the  left 
about;  each  front-rank  man  is  followed  by  the  men  covering  him. 
The  drum  major  passes  through  the  center. 
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To  oblique:  Bring  the  staff  to  a  horizontal  position,  the  head 
of  the  staff  opposite  the  neck,  the  ferrule  pointing  in  the  direction 
the  oblique  is  to  be  made;  extend  the  arm  to  its  full  length  in  the 
directioh  of  the  staff. 

To  march  by  the  right  flank:  Extend  the  arm  to  the  right,  the 
staff  vertical,  ferrule  upward,  back  of  the  hand  to  the  rear. 

To  march  by  the  left  flank :  Extend  the  arm  to  the  left,  the  staff 
vertical,  ferrule  upward,  back  of  the  hand  to  the  front. 

To  diminish  front:  Let  the  ferrule  fall  into  the  left  hand  at  the 
height  of  the  eyes,  right  hand  at  the  height  of  the  hip. 

To  increase  front:  Let  the  ferrule  fall  into  the  left  hand  at  the 
height  of  the  hip,  right  hand  at  the  height  of  the  neck. 

The  march,  flourishes,  or  ruffles:  Bring  the  staff  to  a  vertical 
position,  hand  opposite  the  neck,  back  of  the  hand  to  the  front, 
ferrule  pointing  Qown. 

To  the  color:  Briug  the  staff  to  a  horizontal  position  at  the  height 
of  the  neck,  bach  of  the  hand  to  the  rear,  ferrule  pointing  to  the 
left. 

When  the  band  is  playing  in  marching,  the  drum  major  beats 
the  time  with  his  staff  and  supports  the  left  hand  at  the  hip,  fingers 
in  front,  thumb  to  the  rear. 

The  drum  major,  with  staff  in  hand,  salutes  by  bringing  his  staff 
to  a  vertical  position,  head  of  the  staff  up  ang  opposite  the  left 
shoulder. 

At  a  halt,  when  the  band  not  playing,  the  drum  major  holds  his 
staff  with  the  ferrule  touching  the  ground  about  1  inch  from  the  toe  , 
of  the  right  foot,  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  ball  pointing  upward  to 
the  right,  right  nand  grasping  staff  near  the  ball,  back  of  the  hand 
to  the  front;  left  hand  at  tne  hip,  fingers  in  front,  thumb  to  the  rear. 

Sec.  in.— MANUAL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
To  Draw  Sword. 

2267.  The  sword  being  sheathed :  1.  Draw,  2.  SWOBDS. 

At  the  first  command,  grasp  the  scabbard  with  the  left  hand  at 
the  upper  band,  turn  the  guard  to  the  front,  seize  the  grip  with  the 
right  hand,  and  draw  the  blade  six  inches  out  of  the  scabbard; 
pressing  the  scabbard  against  the  thigh  with  the  left  hand.  At  the 
second  command,  draw  the  sword  quickly,  raising  the  arm  to  its 
full  extent,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  sword  in  a 
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straight  line  with  the  anu,  edgedown,  drop  the  left  hand  by  the  aide; 
after  a  alight  pause  bring  the  back  of  the  blade  against  the  shoulder, 
the  blade  vertical,  back  of  the  grip  to  the  rear,  the  arm  nearly 
extended,  the  thumb  aad  forefinger  embracing  the  lower  part  of 


FlO.  176.  Fig.  177, 

the  grip,  the  thumb  a^inst  the  thigh,  the  flngera  joined  under  the 
end  of  the  hilt.     This  is  the  position  of  cany. 

The  Carry, 

SS6S.  The  Bword  will  always  be  brought  to  the  position  of  can; 
when  giving  commands  to  men  under  arma,  at  the  preparatory 
command  for  marching,  during  alignments,  and  at  the  fiist  motion 
of  abont  face. 
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Honnled  Officere. 

2109.  Mounted  officers  unhook  the  eword  before  mOButing,  and, 
i(L  the  firet  motion  of  draw  Bwords,  reach  with  the  r^:ht  hand  over 
tiie  bridle  hand,  and,  without  the  aid  of  the  bridle  hand,  draw  the 


sword  aa  before;  the  right  hand,  in  the  position  of  carry,  reels  on 
the  right  thigh. 

The  Sword  Knot. 

2370.  (1)  When  the  a-.vord  knot  is  worn,  the  right  wriet  may  be 
placed  in  it  before  grasping  the  grip. 

(2)  When  publishing  the  orders  the  sword  ia  held  Buepended  from 
the  right  wrist  by  the  Bword-knot,  which  may  be  placed  on  the  wrist 
before  drawing  the  eword  and  taken  oS  after  returning  it. 
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The  Present  or  StOnle. 

S3T1.  Beii^  at  the  carry  or  order:  1.  Present  2.  SWOBDS  (or 

ARMS). 

At  the  flirt  command,  carry  the  sivord  to  the  front  point  up, 
«dae  to  the  left,  raising  the  hand  as  high  as  the  neck,  and  six  inchea 
in  front  of  it,  the  thumb  on  the  left  of  the  grip,  elbow  close  to  the 
body,  the  blade  inclined  slightly  to  the  front.  At  the  second  com- 
Wnd,  drop  the  point  of  the  sword  near  the  ground  by  extending 
the  arm,  so  that  the  right  hand  may  be  brought  to  the  side  of  the 


2272.  Beii^  at  the  carry  (or  present);  1,  Order.    2.  SWOSDS  (or 

At  the  second  command,  drop  the  point  of  the  sword  to  the  front 
on  the  ground,  edge  down,  thumb  on  the  back  of  the  grip,  the  arm 
hanging  naturally  by  the  ^e. 
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Parade  Rest. 

2273.  Being  at  the  order:  1.  Parade,  2.  BEST. 

At  the  second  command,  carry  the  right  foot  six  inches  straight 
to  the  rear,  the  left  knee  slightly  bent,  clasp  the  hands  on  the  hilt 
in  front  of  the  center  of  the  body,  left  hana  uppermost,  the  sword 
vertical,  the  point  on  the  ground  between  the  feet,  edge  to  the 
right. 

General  Rules. 

2274.  (1)  The  sword  is  held  at  the  carry  while  changing  position 
in  quick  time. 

(2)  When  at  the  order,  swords  are  brought  to  the  carry  when 
arms  are  brought  to  any  position  except  the  present  or  parade  rest. 


Fig.  183. 


Fig.  184. 


(3)  When  arms  are  brought  to  the  order,  the  officers  or  enlisted 
men  with  sword  drawn  execute  the  order. 

(4)  Marching  in  doable  time,  the  sword  is  carried  diagonally 
across  the  breast,  edge  to  the  front,  right  forearm  horizontal;  the 
left  hand  steadies  the  scabbard. 

(5)  Marching  in  route  step,  also  when  the  command  is  not  under 
arms,  the  sword  remains  sheathed. 
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(6)  P.  OS.  with  swords  drawn,  salute  by  executing  the  first  motion 
of  present  swords,  as  explained  for  officers.  This  position  is  also 
taken  at  inspection;  when  the  inspecting  officer  passes,  the  wrist 
is  turned  outward  to  show  the  flat  oi  the  sword  toward  the  face. 

To  Return  Sword. 

2276.  Being  at  the  order  or  carry:  1.  Betum.  2.  SWOBBS. 

(1)  At  the  first  command,  take  the  position  of  the  first  motion  of 
present  swords,  at  the  same  time  grasp  the  scabbard  at  the  upper 
band  with  the  left  hand  and  turn  it  edge  to  the  front.  At  the  second 
command,  lower  the  blade,  the  point  describing  a  semicircle  to 
the  left,  turn  the  head  dightly  to  the  left,  fixing  the  eyes  on  the 
opening  of  the  scabbard,  insert  the  point,  guiding  it  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand;  return  the  sword  quickly,  turn  the 
guard  to  the  rear,  drop  both  hands  by  the  sides,  and  look  to  the 
front. 

(2)  Moimted  officers  retiun  swords  without  using  the  left  hand; 
the  sword  is  hooked  up  on  dismounting. 


Ckaptbb  X. 
PHYSICAL  DRILL  WITH  ARMS. 


Note. — From  the  Manual  of  Phyeieal  Drill  by  Chaplain  W.  O- 
Holway,  U.  S.  N.     From  Ship  and  Gun  DrillB,  1905. 

8276.  Geneial  niles.— (11  All  movemente  in  this  section  are  in 
four  counts,  and,  except  "Coming  to  ready,"  are  performed  two  ((»■ 
four)  times. 


(3)  The  exercises  may  be  executed  by  command,  or  to  music,  or 
silently,  following  the  motions  of  Ei  leader,  and  may  be  discontinued 
by  the  command  HALT,  when  the  "ready"  will  bo  resumed. 

(3)  Take  intervals  or  distances  as  prescribed  in  the  drill  regula- 
tions.    (Art.  1532e(»fg.) 

Cominc  to  ready. — Commands:  Come  to  ready — 1,  2,  3.  (Figs. 
185.  186,  and  187.) 
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1.  Saiee  the  piece  with  the  right  hand,  grasp  it  with  the  leEt  at 
the  height  of  the  right  shoulder,  knuckles  towards  the  body.  The 
right  hand  will  graap  the  small  of  the  stock,  ferefinger  under  the 
guard. 

2.  Let  the  piece  drop  in  front  of  the  body  to  a  horizontal,  slings 
down,,  fceepii^  the  body  erect. 

3.  Raise  the  piece  horizontally  to  the  height  of  the  Bhouldere, 
^ings  up,  at  the  same  time  movii^  the  left  foot  to  the  left  about  12 


2277.  First  exercise— down  and  forward. — Special  Acnon. — The 
muscles  of  the  hipe,  hack  and  arms.  Commands:  Sown  and  for- 
ward—1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.     (Figs.  188  and  189.) 

1.  From  ready,  lower  the  piece  horizontally  to  the  insteps,  keep- 
ing arms  and  knees  (if  poeeihle)  stra^ht. 

2.  Back  to  ready,  chest  out,  elbows  back. 

3.  Push  piece  horizontally  forward. 

4.  Back  lo  ready. 
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3878.  Second  exercise — forward  and  np.— Special  action. — The 
muecles  of  the  arms,  and  of  side  walla  of  the  chest. 
Commanda:  Forward  and  up.— 1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4.     (Fig.  190.J 
1.  Front   ready,   push   out  horizontally   forward   oe  in   the   last 


2.  Back  to  ready,  cheat  out,  elbows  back. 

3.  Push  the  piece  to  high  vertical,  keeping  it  horizontal,  and 
expanding  cheat. 

4.  Back  to  leady. 

2279.  Third  eiercise-^tip  and  ahonldeis. — Special  AcnoN. — The 
muBclee  of  the  arms,  and  of  the  aide  and  front  waits  of  the  cheat. 


Fio.  190.  Fig.  ; 

Commands:  Up  and  shonlderB— 1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4.    {Fig.  191.) 
1.  From  leady,  push  the  piece  to  vertical,  as  in  taat  exercise. 


Lower  piece  to  back  of  shoulders,  head  up,  elbows  well  back. 

3.  Up  again  to  vertical. 

4.  Down  to  ready. 

2280.  Tonrth    exercise — side    pnslies. — Special    action. — The 
cotary  muaclea  of  the  body  and  thigha;  the  loin  musclea. 
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CommandB;  Side  ptiBlieB— I,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4.    (F%.  192.) 

1.  From  ready,  push  the  piece  horizoDtally  to  ri^t  aide,  twiatinf; 
the  body,  keeping  the  eyea  on  the  piece,  but  keeping  the  heeli 
firmly  on  the  ground. 

2.  Back  to  ready,  chest  out,  elbowB  back. 

3.  Push  the  piece  to  the  left  side. 

4.  Back  to  ready. 

2281.  ruth    exercise^dUcoiul    Inuees.— Special    action  .—The 
muBclea  of  the  arma.  back,  and  legs. 
CommandB:  Diagonal  Imiges— 1,  2,  3.  4?  1,  2,  3,  4.  (Fig.   193.) 


1.  From  ready,  lunge  diagonally  to  the  right,  about  36  inches, 
with  the  right  leg,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  piece  up  horizon- 
tally 10-45°.  The  left  foot  should  be  flat,  and  the  cyee  directed  tc 
the  piece. 

2.  Back  to  ready,  cheat  out,  elbows  back. 

3.  Lunge  to  the  left  with  left  leg,  as  above, 

4.  Back  to  ready. 

2282.  Sixth  cxeTclse— forward  lancea, — Special  action, — Thi 
muscles  ot  the  arms  and  legs  and  the  side  vails  of  the  cheat. 
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Commanda:  Forward  lungeB— 1,  2,  3,  4;   1,  2,  3,  4.     (Pig.   194.) 

1.  Prom  ready,  lunge  directly  to  the  front,  about  36  inches,  with 
the  right  1^,  at  the  same  time  raising  piece  horizontally  to  vertical, 
and  directing  the  eyea  to  the  piece.    Keep  left  foot  flat. 

2.  Back  to  ready. 

3.  Lunge  to  the  front  with  left  1^,  as  above. 

4.  Back  to  ready. 

2288.  Serentli  exercise — front  sweeps  .^Special  action. — All  the 
principal  posterior  muBcles  of 
the  bmiy. 

Coamuuids:    Tront   sweeps, 

slow— 1,    2,    3,    4;    1,    2,    3,  4. 

(Fig.  195). 

.  From  ready,  raise  the  piece  horizontally 

to  high  vertical,  keeping  the  cheat  well  out, 

and  emphasiKLiig  the  up-etretch. 

2.  Lower  the  piece  slowly  in  front  eemi- 
circle  to  insteps,  keeping  the  arms  straight 
and  emphasizing  the  out- reach. 

3.  Raise  the  piece  slowly  in   front  semi- 


part  01  the 
body;  also  stimulates  the  venous  circulation. 

Commands:  Overhead  twists,  bntt  front. — 1,2,3,  4;mnzzlefToiit — 

1,  2,  3.  4.    (Figs.  196-197.) 

1.  Fromrea^,  raisethepieceoverhead,  at  the  same  time  twisting 
it  till  the  butt  points  directly  forward.     Keep  the  piece  horizontaH 

2.  Twist  the  piece  to  the  right  until  the  muzzle  points  directly 
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forward.     Hold  the  hips  firmly  forward,  confining  the  movement 
to  the  upper  part  of  tho  body. 

3.  Twist  back  till  the  butt  points  directly  forward. 

4.  Lower  the  piece  to  ready. 

1.  From  readf.  raiee  the  piece  overhead,  at  the  same  time  twisting 
it  till  the  muKzle  points  directly  forward. 

2.  Twist  the  piece  to  the  left  until  the  butt  points  directly  forward. 


Fio.  lOa.  Fio.  197. 

3.  Twiat  back  until  the  muzzle  points  forward, 

i.  Lower  the  piece  to  ready. 

SS8S.  Nlstli  exercise — side  twists.— Sfecul  AcnoN.^The  mus- 
clee  of  the  eidee,  loins,  and  small  of  the  back. 

(!)  Commands:  Side  twists— 1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4.  (Figs.  198  and 
1»9). 
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.  Return  the  piece  to  position  No.  2  in  coming  to  ready. 


1.  Lifting  the  muzzle,  carry  the  piece  strongly  to  tl 
and  out,  muzzle  pointing  directly  up. 

(2)  Repeat  the  exercise, 

(3)  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  exerciae,  come  to  order  a: 


Chapter  XI. 

BAYONET  TRAINING  AND  WALL  SCALING. 


Sec.  I.— BAYONET  TRAINING.^ 
General  Principles. 

2286.  Bayonet  fighting  developed  groat  ijaportance  in  the  World 
War.  Violent  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  bayonet  was  oi  fre- 
(luent  occurrence  and  the  side  most  skilled  in  its  use,  and  develop- 
ing the  best  teamwork,  usually  won. 

2287.  Close-in  fighting  with  the  bayonet  and  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts will  be  of  Yery  rare  occurrence  in  the  operations  of  the  landing 
force.  However,  bayonet  training  has  important  advant^es; 
it  develops  strength,  skill,  and  endurance,  as  well  as  individuality, 
quick  obedience  to  command,  and  fighting  spirit. 

2288.  The  drills  should  be  short  and  every  effort  made  to  hold 
the  interest  of  the  men,  and  to  excite  their  enthusiasm  and  the 
desire  to  excel  in  skill  with  the  bayonet.  Officers  and  petty  officers 
must  themselves  be  skilled  in  bayonet  fighting  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessary  proficiency  among  the  men. 

2289.  Interest  in  the  work  is  to  be  created  by  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  various  positions,  the  method  of  handling  the  rifle 
and  bayonet,  and  the  use  of  parries  and  thrusts.  Before  requiring 
men  to  take  a  position  or  execute  a  movement  for  the  first  time, 
the  instructor  shows  them  the  position  and  explains  essential  points. 
Then  show  the  position  a  second  time,  making  the  men  observe 
each  movement.  The  class  is  then  ordered  to  assume  the  position 
explained  and  shown. 

2290.  The  men  should  be  accustomed  to  wear  the  cartridge  belt 
in  the  training,  and  full  equipment  may  be  required  during  assault 
practice. 

1  Adapted  from  the  Bayonet  Training  Manual,  British  Army,  1916,  and  by  courtesy 
of  the  U.  S.  Infantry  Association. 
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Claeaefl  should 


SeOl.  The  greateet  care  should  be  taken  that  the  object  repre- 
seoting  the  oppoaent  and  its  support  should  be  incapable  of  injuring 
the  bayonet  or  ^un  stock.  Only  light  flticks  (the  parrying  stick. 
Fig.  211)  will  be  used  tor  parrying  practice. 

The  cnief  causes  of  injury  to  the  bayonet  are:  Insufficient  in- 
struction in  bayonet  training;  failure  to  withdraw  the  bayonet 
clear  of  the  dummy  before  advancing;  and  placing  the  dummies 
on  hard,  unprepared  ground.  .      .   ,     , 

2U92.  (1)  Intervals  and  diatancea  will  be  taken  as  in  infantry 
Drill  R^ulations,  except  that  in  formation  for  bayonet  e 
the  men  should  always  be  at  least  6  paces  apart, 
alwayswork  with  bayonets  fixed.      , 

(2)  When  working  in  ranks 
in  assault  practice  against  dum- 
mies  the  intervals  may  be  re- 
duced when  necessary. 

(3)  When  thrusts  have  been 
made  advancii^,  the  ranks  will 
change  position  by  coming  to 
the  nigh  port,  doublii^  past 
each  other  right  shoulder  to 
right  shoulder  and  turning 
about.  When  working  against 
dummies,  men  will  always  con- 
tinue the  movement  ^st  the 
dummj",  which  they  will  leave 
on  their  right. 

2883.  Frequent  practice  in 
cha^;ing  short  distances  should 
be  given  in  connection  with  the 

bayonet  training   in   order  to  encoun^e   daah    and   gradually  to 
strengthen  the  leg  muscles  and  improve  the  wind. 

Positions  and  Movements. 

2294.  QUABD.  Point  of  the  bayonet  directed  at  the  base  of  the 
opponent's  throat,  the  rifle  held  easily  and  naturally  with  both 
hands,  the  barrel  inclined  slightly  (about  30°)  to  the  left,  the  right 
hand  at  the  height  of  the  belt  grasping  the  small  of  the  stock,  Bic 
left  hand  holding  the  rifle  at  the  most  convenient  position  in  front 
of  the  rear  sight,  so  that  the  left  arm  is  only  slightly  bent;  i.  e., 
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maVing  an  angle  of  about  150°;  the  lege  well  sepanted  in  a  natural 
podtion,  such  as  a  man  walking  mi^ht  adopt  on  meeting  with  reaiBt- 
aiice;  i.e  ,leltknee  eli^tly  bent,  ngbt  foot  flat  on  the  ground,  with 
toe  inclined  to  the  right  front. 

The  podtion  ahould  not  be  constrained  in  any  wav,  but  be  one 
of  aggreeaion,  alertneas,  and  readinesi  to  go  forward  lor  immediate 
attack  (see  Fig.  200). 

Common  f  aulta : 

(1)  Leaning  body  back. 

(2)  Left  ann  too  much  bent. 

(3)  Right  hand  held  too  low  and  too  far  back. 

(4)  Rmt>  grosijed  too  ridigly,  reatraining  all  freedom  of  movement. 

S29S.  BEST.  As- 
sume the  "order"  in 
the  easieat  way  with- 
out moving  the  feet. 

S89e.  Bemg  in  any 
position,  to  resume 
the  poeition  of  '  'atloi- 
tbn'':  1.  Older,  2. 
ASUS. 

2297.  mOH  POBT. 
In  this  position  the 
handa  hold  the  rifle 
aa  in  guard;  the  left 
wrist  level  with,  and 
directly  in  front  of, 
the  left  Bhoulder;  the 
right  hand  above  the 
right  ^aaa  and  on 
Pn>.  201.  level  with  the  belt.' 

When  jumping 
ditchea,  surmounting  obstacles,  etc.,  this  pomtion  of  the  rifle 
should  be  approximately  maintaihed  with  the  left  hand  alone, 
leaving  the  rJgnt  hand  free. 

2298.  Bdi^  in  position  of  guard:  lONO  THBUST,  grasp  the 
rifle  firmly;  vigorously  deliver  the  thrust  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
left  arm,  butt  runnii^  alongside  and  kept  close  to  the  right  forearm; 
body  inclined  forward;  left  knee  well  bont^  right  1^  braced,  and 
weight  of  the  body  pressed  well  forward,  with  the  tore  part  of  the 
right  foot;  heel  raised. 

The  chief  power  in  a  thrust  is  derived  from  the  right  aim  with  the 
we^ht  of  the  body  behind  it,  the  left  arm  being  used  more  to  direct 
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the  point  o(  the  bayonet.  The  eye  muat  be  fixed  on  the  object 
thruat  at.  In  making  thrusts  other  than  straight  to  the  front,  the 
left  foot  should  move  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
thrust  is  made.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  lesson  the  men  should 
be  practiced  in  stepping  forward  with  the  rear  foot  when  delivering 
the  thruat. 

Commoii   Units:  (1)  Rifle    drawn    back    before    delivering   the 
thniflt. 


(2)  Butt  of 'the  rifle  held  aa  hig! 

(3)  The  eyes  not  directed 
on  the  object. 

(4)  Left  kneo  not  sufficiently 
beot. 

(5)  Body  not  thrust  suffi- 
ciently forward.  . 

SSS99.  The  loi^  thrust  is 
made  against  an  opponent  at 
a  range  of  about  4  to  5  feet 
from  the  attacker's  eye. 

3300.  WITHDaAWAL.  To 
withdraw  the  bayonet  after  a 
long  thrust  has  been  deliv- 
ered, draw  the  rifle  straight 
back  until  the  right  hand  ia 
well  behind  the  hip  and 
immediately  resume  theg^uard. 
If  the  leverage  or  proximity 
to  &o  object  transfixed  renders 
,  the  left  hand 
(slipped  up  close  t 


as  or  against  the  right  shoulder. 


9tackii^  swivel  and  when  a  pupil 


has  reached  that  stage  of  delivering  a  thruat  while  advancing  oi_ .. 
dummy,  he  will  adopt  thia  method.  Or  where  the  object  is  prone, 
the  foot  may  be  uaed  against  the  object. 

After  every  thrust  a  rapid  withdrawal,  essential  to  quick  work 
with  the  bayonet,  abould  be  practiced  before  returning  to  the  guard. 

2801.  KIQHT  (LEFT)  PABBY.  From  the  position  of  guard, 
vigorously  straighten  the  left  arm,  without  bending  the  wrist  or 
twisting  the  rifle  in  the  hand,  and  force  the  rifle  forward  far  enough 
to  the  right  (left)  to  ward  oH  the  adversary's  weapon. 

The  eyes  must  be  kept  on  the  weapon  which  ia  being  parried. 

Common  faults;  (1)  Wide  sweeping  parry  with  no  forward  move- 
ment in  it. 

(2)  Eyes  taken  oft  the  weapon  to  be  parried. 
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2302.  Men  must  be  taught  to  regard  the  parry  as  part  of  an  offen- 
sive movement;  namely,  of  the  mrust  which  would  immediately 
follow  it  in  actual  combat.  For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  i)arries  have  been  learned,  they  should  always  be 
accompanied  with  a  slight  forward  movement  of  the  body. 

Parries  will  be  practiced  with  right,  as  well  as  with  the  left,  foot 
forward,  preparatory  to  the  practice  of  parrying  when  advancing. 

2303.  SHOBTTHBUST.  Shift  the  left  hand  quickly  toward  the 
muzzle  and  draw  the  rifle  back  to  the  full  extent  of  the  right  arm, 
the  butt  eitiier  upward  or  downward,  according  to  whether  a  low  or  a 
high  thrust  is  to  be  made,  then  deliver  the  thrust  vigorously  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  left  arm. 

The  i^ort  thrust  is  used  at  a  range  of  alx)ut  3  feet,  and  in  close 
fighting,  it  is  the  natural  thrust  to  make  when  the  bayonet  has  just 
been  withdrawn  after  a  long  thrust.  If  a  strong  withdrawal  is 
necessary,  th'e  right  hand  should  be  slipped  above  the  rear  sight 
after  the  short  llirust  has  been  made. 

2304.,  JAB  (OB  UPWABD  THBUST).  From  the  position  of 
short  thrufit  shift  the  right  hand  up  the  nfle  and  grasp  it  above  the 
rear  sight,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  rifle  to  an  SLlmost  vertical 
position  close  to  the  body,  and,  from  this  position,  bend  the  knees 
and  jab  the  point  of  the  bayonet  upward  into  the  throat  or  under 
the  chin  of  the  opppne^t. 

Common  faults:  (1,)  Rifle  drawn  backward  and  not  held  verti- 
cally enough,       .       :  - 

(2)  Rifle  grasped  too  low  with  the  right  hand. 

2305.  When  making-a  jab  from  the  guard,  the  right,  being  in  the 
thrusting  hand,  will  be  brought  up  first. 

The  jab  can  be  employed  successfully  in  close-quarter  fighting  in 
narrow  trenches  and  when  embraced  by  an  opponent. 

Methods  of  Injuring  an  Opponent. 

2306.  If  possible,  the  point  of  the  bayonet  should  be  directed 
against  an  opponent's  throat,  especially  in  hand-to-hand  fighting. 
Other  vulneraole  and  usually  exposed  parts  are  on  the  face,  chest, 
lower  abdomen,  and  thighs,  and  the  region  of  the  kidneys  when  the 
back  is  turned.    (Small  of  the  back  either  side  of  the  spine.) 

Four  or  six  inches  penetration  is  sufiicient  to  incapacitate  and 
allow  for  a  quick  withdrawal,  whereas  if  the  bayonet  is  driven  home 
too  far  it  is  often  impossible  to  withdraw  it.  In  such  cases  a  round 
should  be  fired  to  break  the  obstruction. 
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2807.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  class  that,  although  a 
man's  thrust  has  missed  or  has  been  parried  or  his  bayonet  has  been 
broken  he  can,  as  attacker,  still  maintain  his  advantage  by  injuring 
Ms  opponent  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

(1)  BUTT  STROKE  I:  (ITPWABD  SWING).  Swing  the  butt  up 
at  the  op^nent's  crotch,  nbs,  forearm,  etc.,  using  a  lullf-arm  blow 
or  advancing  the  rear  foot.  

(2)  BTTTT  STROKE  II:  (FORWARD  STRIKE).  If  the  opponent 
jumps  back  so  that  the  first  butt  stroke  misses,  the  rifle  will  come 
into  a  horizontal  position  over  the  left  shoulder,  butt  leading;  the 
attacker  will  then  step  in  with  the  rear  foot  and  dash  the  butt  into 
his  opponent's  face. 

(3)  BUTT  STROKE  IH:  (DOWNWARD  CXTT).  If  the  opponent 
retires  still  farther  out  of  distance,  the  attacker  again  closes  up  and 
slashes  his  bayonet  down  on  his  opponent's  head  or  neck. 

(4)  BUTT  STROKE  IV:  (SIDE  BLOW).  If  a  thrust  has  been 
made  at  an  opponent  and  parried,  the  butt  can  be  effectively  used 
by  stepping  in  with  the  rear  foot,  swinging  the  rifle  to  the  left  and 
rear,  so  that  the  butt  leads  and  is  in  front  of  the  right  forearm.  Then 
dash  the  butt  into  the  opponent's  face,  or  against  the  side  of  his 
liead  or  jaw.  When  the  opponent  is  out  of  distance,  butt  stroke  III 
can  a^n  be  used. 

In  individual  fighting,  the  butt  can  also  be  used  horizontally 
a^inst  the  opponent's  ribs,  forearm,  etc.  This  method  is  impos- 
sible in  trench  fighting  or  in  an  attack,  owing  to  the  horizontal  sweep 
of  the  bayonet  to  the  attacker's  left. 

The  butt  must  not  be  employed  when  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
bayonet  effectively. 

2308.  Butt  stroke  I  is  essentially  a  half-arm  blow  from  the  shoul- 
der, keeping  the  elbow  rigid,  and  it  can  therefore  be  succeasfullv 
employed  only  when  the  right  hand  is  grasping  the  rifle  at  the  small 
of  tne  stock. 

Butt  strokes  can  be  used  only  in  certain  circumstances  and  posi- 
tions, but  if  men  acquire  absolute  control  of  their  weapons  under 
these  conditions  they  will  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  all  other 
phases  of  in-fighting.  For  instance,  when  a  man  is  gripped  by  an 
opponent  so  that  neither  the  thrust  nor  the  butt  can  be  used,  the 
knee  brought  up  against  the  crotch  or  the  heel  stamped  on  the  instep 
may  momentarily  disable  him  and  make  him  release  his  hold. 

When  wrestling,  the  opponent  can  be  tripped  by  forcing  his  weight 
onto  one  leg  and  kicking  that  1^  away  from  under  him,  or  any  other 
wrestler's  trip;  e.  g.,  "back  heel." 
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The  above  methods  will  only  temporarily  disable  an  enemy,  who 
must  be  killed  with  the  bayonet. 

In  bayonet  fighting  no  "fouls"  are  known.  The  only  rule  to  fol- 
low is :  ''  Get  after  your  man  and  put  him  out  of  action  by  any  means 
at  your  command.'' 

Thrust  and  Parrying  Erercises. 

2309.  For  the  thrust  and  parrying  exercises  a  light  stick,  5  feet 
to  5  feet  6  inches  long  and  I  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  must  be  provided 
for  every  two  men. 

A  pad  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  canvas  and  stuffed  with 
shredded  sacking,  is  secured  by  wire  set  in  a  notch  cut  in  the  stick. 
A  grommet  with  about  3  inches  interior  diameter  is  similarly  secured 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  stick. 

2310.  The  parrjdng  stick  is  used  for  practicing  the  thrusts  and 
jab,  according  to  the  position  of  the  ring,  alternating  with  butt  strokes 
and  kicks  at  the  pad,  according  to  its  position. 

In  charing  practice,  both  ranks  extend  to  3  yards  interval  and 
20  yards  distance,  and  the  padded  ends  of  the  stick  are  used. 

Men  of  one  rank  charge  at  a  steady  double  and  thrust  at  opposing 
men,  who  parry.  The  charging  rank  halts  20  yards  beyond,  tiurns 
about  and  charges  again,  the  other  rank  facing  about  to  meet  it. 

Exercise  Against  Dummies. 

2311.  Intelligent  and  conscientious  practice  against  dununies  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  develop  the  strength,  skill,  and  quickness 
required  for  a  trained  bayonet  fighter. 

where  conditions  permit,  this  should  include  assault  practice 
across  broken  ground  against  dummies  suitably  arranged,  botn  above 
ground  and  in  trenches,  dugouts,  and  communicating  ways. 

2312.  Sacks  for  dummies  should  be  filled  with  vertical  layers  of 
straw  and  thin  sods,  leaves,  shavings,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  greatest  resistance  without  injury  to  the  bayoniBt.  A  realistic 
effect,  necessitating  a  strong  withdrawal,  as  if  ^pped  by  a  bone, 
is  obtained  by  inserting  pieces  of  hard  wood,  one-iourth  inch  thick 
(pieces  of  crating  or  boxes),  between  the  stuffing  and  the  sack  on 
the  side  facing  the  attacker,  with  the  grain  vertical. 

The  sack  dummies  can  be  made  to  stand  on  end  by  fixing  a  wooden 
cross  or  star  (two  or  three  pieces  of  wood  about  2  inches  broad  And 
three-fourths  inch  thick  nailed  across  one  another)  in  the  base  of 
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the  Back  befoM  filling  it.  They  caa  also  be  placed  with  good  effect 
on  rough  tripods  or  tied  to  improvised  stoolB.  Dummy  sacks  should 
be  Buroended  from  gallowB  and  weighted  or  tethered  to  the  ground 
from  the  bottom  comei«. 

By  the  use  of  a  little  iogeuuity  an  officer  can  readily  tepresent 
the  torao  of  an  opponent  in  positions  Bimulating  actual  conditions. 

2313.  For  practicing 
directbn,   there   must      Q(  ■  n,  ■ 

always   be  an   niming  tS 

mark  on  the  dummy.  '""'■  ^'^■. 

Carboard  disks  for  this  purpose  are  desirable.  By  continually 
chai^ng  the  position  of  the  mark,  the  "life"  of  the  dummies  is 
considerably  prolonged. 

In  the  absence  of  diske,  five  or  six  spots  or  numlKira  can  be  paintsd 
on  the  dummies  as  marks. 

S814.  The  men  will  be  taught  to  transfix  a  disk  or  number  painted 
on  a  dummy;  first  at  a  distance  of  about  5  feet  from  the  dummy, 


jor  pracneing  rntjoor 
Fig.  21S. 
i.  e.,  the  extreme  range  of  the  bayonet;  then,  after  advancing  3  or 
more  paces.  The  advance  must  be  made  in  the  most  practical  and 
natural  way,  and  should  be  practiced  with  either  foot  to  the  front 
when  the  timifltis  delivered.  The  rifle  must  never  be  drawn  back 
to  make  a  long  thrust  in  a  forward  movement.  The  impetus  of  the 
body  and  the  forward  stretching  of  the  arms  supply  sumcient  force. 
Tne  bayonet  must  be  withdrawn  immediately  after  the  thrust 
has  been  delivered,  and  a  forward  threatening  attitude  be  assumed 
to  the  side  or  beyond  the  dummy. 
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Unless  the  rifle  is  finnly  gripped,  it  is  liable  to  injure  the  hand. 

To  guard  against  accidents,  the  men  must  be  at  least  5  feet  apart 
when  the  practice  is  carried  out  collectively. 

The  principles  of  this  practice  will  be  observed  when  thrusting 
at  dummies  in  trenches,  standing  upright  on  the  ground,  or  sus- 

§  ended  on  gallows.    They  should  be  applied  at  first  slowly  and 
eliberately. 

2315.  The  short  thrust  should  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  the 
lon£  thrust,  the  first  disk  being  transfixed  with  the  latter,  the  sec- 
ond didc  with  the  former.  On  delivery  of  the  long  thrust,  if  the 
left  foot  is  forward,  the  short  thrust  would  take  place  with  the  right 
foot  forward,  and  vice  versa. 

2316.  When  the  classes  have  been  shown  the  methods  of  using 
the  butt  and  the  knees,  they  should  be  practiced  on  a  dummy, 
fitted  with  ^e  necessary  disks  or  numbers;  make  a  thrust  at  one; 
use  the  knee  on  another,  low  down;  jab  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Outline  of  Progressive  Instruction. 

2317.  The  following  outline  is  furnished  as  a  guide  and  in  order  to 
insure  thorough. and  progressive  instruction.  A  list  of  such  move- 
ments as  are  to  be  covered  during  the  drill  period  should  be  made 
by  the  officer  or  petty  officer  in  charge,  and  be  used  as  necessary  in 
conducting  the  exercises: 

A. 

(Movements  1  to  26  by  word  of  command.) 

1.  Intervals,  distances,  and  positions. 

2.  Explain  hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  inculcate  the  spirit  of  the 
bayonet. 

3.  Guard. 

4.  Rest. 

5.  High  port. 

6.  Long  thrust. 

7.  Withdrawal. 

8.  Oblique  long  thrust. 

9.  Long  thrust,  followed  by  long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot. 

10.  Explain  value  of  parries;  how,  in  charging,  the  parry  must 
be  strong  enough  to  beat  aside  the  opponent's  weapon. 

11.  Explain,  and  make  the  class  perform  the  movements  required 
tor  the  various  parries. 

12.  Demonstrate  the  short  thrust,  and  explain  when  it  is  used. 
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13.  Short  thrust. 

14.  Withdrawal. 

15.  Oblique  short  thrust. 

16.  Short  thrust  advancing  rear  foot. 

17.  Long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot,  followed  by  short  thrust 
advancing  rear  foot. 

18.  Demonstrate  "jab*';  then  by  placing  men  in  suitable  posi- 
tions, explain  when  and  how  it  is  us«i  in  conjunction  with  thrusts. 

19.  Jab  from  jab  position. 

20.  Short  thrust  advancing  rear  foot,  followed  by  jab  advancing^ 
rear  foot. 

21.  Long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot,  followed  by  jab  advancing^ 
rear  foot. 

22.  Short  thrust  advancing  rear  foot;  jab  advancing  rear  foot; 
long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot. 

23.  Butt  stroke  I  (upward  swing). 

24.  Butt  stroke  II  (forward  strike). 

25.  Butt  stroke  III  (downward  cut). 

26.  Butt  stroke  IV  Tside  blow). 

27.  Trips  practiced  oy  men  working  in  pairs. 

B. 

Class  working  by  eye  and  thrusting  at  the  open  hand  of  the  op-^ 
ponent,  placed  in  various  positions  on  and  off  the  body.  Exercise^ 
care  not  to  injure  the  opponent  by  making  the  thrusts  too  vigorous. 
Bayonet  scabbards  fixed  to  bayonet. 

28.  Long  thrust. 

29.  Long  thrust  followed  by  long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot 
(opponent  retiring). 

30.  Short  thrust. 

31.  Short  thrust  advancing  rear  foot. 

32.  Long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot,  followed  by  short  thrust 
advancing  rear  foot  (opponent  retiring). 

C. 

Class  working  by  eye.  Exercises  with  parrying  stick  and  thrust- 
ing ring.    Bayonet  scabbards  fixed  to  bayonet.    Men  work  in  pairs» 

33.  Varied  direct  and  oblique  long  thrusts  at  thrusting  ring. 

34.  Parry  the  stick  pointea  at  the  breast. 

35.  Parry  the  stick  pointed  at  the  breast  and  deliver  thrust. 
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36.  Parry  the  stick  pointed  at  the  head,  body,  and  legs. 

37.  Same  as  36,  ana  deliver  thrusts. 

38.  When  standing  in  a  trench,  parry  thrust  made  with  stick 
from  above. 

39.  When  standing  on  a  parapet,  parry  a  thrust  made  with  stick 
by  a  man  in  a  trench. 

40.  With  stick  parry  a  thrust  made  with  stick  by  advancing 
opponent. 

41.  Same  as  40,  and  come  back  with  a  thrust. 

42.  With  stick  parry  thrust  made  with  stick  lightly  held  in  one 
hand  by  charging  opponent  (by  holding  his  sticK  in  right  or  left 
hand,  tne  attacker  will  clearly  show  on  which  side  he  is  thrusting, 
and  he  will  pass  on  that  flank). 

43.  Variea  direct  and  oblique  long  and  short  thrusts  at  thrusting 
ring. 

44.  Practice  various  parries,  parries  and  thrusts,  from  short  thrust 
position  against  parrying  stick  and  thrust  ring. 

45.  Jab  at  thrusting  rme. 

46.  Direct  and  oblique  long  and  short  thrusts  and  jabs,  in  varying 
order,  at  thrusting  rin^. 

47.  When  in  jab  position,  ward  off  high  and  low  thrusts  made  with 
stick. 

48.  Butt  stroke  I  (upward  swing)  at  padded  stick. 

49.  Butt  stroke  II  (forward  strike)  at  padded  stick. 

50.  Butt  stroke  III  (downward  cut)  at  padded  stick. 

51.  Butt  stroke  IV  (side  blow)  at  padded  stick. 

52.  Long  thrusts,  short  thrusts,  and  jabs,  at  thrusting  ring,  with 
butt  strokes  at  padded  stick  varied. 

D. 

53.  Vulnerable  spots  explained;  region  of  kidney  shown;  practice 
careful  thrusts,  delivered  without  force,  at  these  points,  bayonet 
scabbards  fixed  to  bayonet. 

Practice  against  dummies,  at  designated  disks  or  marks,  bayonets 
fixed,  scabbards  withdrawn. 

54.  Withdrawal,  (a)  Stationary,  (b)  Advancing  rear  foot.  (Dem- 
onstrated by  instnictor  on  a  dummy.) 

55.  Long  thrust. 

56.  Long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot. 

57.  Advance  and  deliver  long  thrust. 

58.  Advance  and  deliver  long  thrusts  (at  two  or  more  dummies). 
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59.  Dummy  fitted  with  stick  to  represent  opponent  on  guard. 
Advance,  parry  the  stick,  and  thrust. 

60.  Short  thrust. 

61.  Short  thrust  advancing  rear  foot. 

62.  Long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot,  and  short  thrust  advancing 
rear  foot. 

63.  Advance  and  deliver  long  thrust  and  short  thrust  (at  two 
dummies  in  suitable  positions). 

64.  Short  thrust  advancing  rear  foot,  and  jab  advancing  rear  foot. 

65.  Long  thrust  advancing  rear  foot,  short  thrust  advancing  rear 
foot,  and  jab  advancing  rear  foot. 

66.  Advance,  long  thrust,  and  jab. 

67.  Advance,  long  thrust,  short  thrust,  and  two  or  more  jabs  at 
diunmies. 

68.  Thrusts  and  jab,  followed  by  butt  strokes  I  to  IV  at  light 
dummies,  and  introducing  kicks,  aud  any  other  form  of  infighting. 

The  Assault  Practice. 

2318.  (1)  For  the  assault  practice  the  men  should  be  formed 
at  the  starting  line  with  about  5  feet  intervals. 

Several  rows  of  diunmies  are  suspended  from  gallows,  and  at 
least  one  dummy  is  provided  for  each  man  in  each  row.  All  dum- 
mies are  provided  with  disks  or  nmnbers  which  must  be  the  aiming 
mark  for  the  men. 

(2)  When  ordered  the  men  dash  forward  and  deliver  their  attack, 
passing  from  line  to  line  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
and  the  number  of  dummies  or  disks,  or  the  mode  of  attack  ordered 
miakes  practicable.  The  accuracy  of  the  aim  is  tested  by  the  disk, 
which  can  be  perforated  only  by  a  true  and  vigorous  thrust  and  clean 
withdrawal. 

(3)  The  course  is  varied  as  skill  is  gained;  the  men  may  be  re- 
quired to  start  from  a  jumping-off  trench  6  or  7  feet  deep  and  go 
*^over  the  top, "  the  ground  in  front  being  cut  into  a  trench  labyrinth 
with  **  shell  craters,  and  the  dummies  distributed  in  the  trenches 
and  craters  as  well  as  in  lines  on  gallows. 

2319.  Throughout  the  training,  men  must  be  constantly  practiced 
in: 

(1)  The  recognized  method  of  carrying  the  rifle  with  bayonet 
fixed  (high  port). 

!2)  Kapid  advance  out  of  deep  trenches. 
3)  Control  and  maintenance  of  line  and  opening  fire  during  an 
advance. 
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(4)  Using  the  bayonet  with  effect  in  the  cramped  space  of  com- 
municating and  fire  trenches. 

(5)  Re-forming  and  opening  of  fire  after  the  assault. 

(6)  Acting  as  leaders  of  attacking  party. 

2380.  Instructors  should  endeavor  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  imagination  of  their  men  during  the  assault 
practice.  The  special  phase  of  the  combat  which  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  exercise  should  invariably  be  explained  beforehand. 
Each  dummy  must  be  regarded  as  an  actual  armed  opponent,  and 
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each  line  of  dummies  as  an  enemy  line  attacking,  defending,  or 
retiring  and  be  disposed  of  accordingly. 

2321.  Any  tendency  toward  carelessness  or  slackness  must  be 
instantly  checked,  and  it  should  be  impressed  on  all  ranks  that  a 
practice  assault  which  is  not  carried  out  with  the  necessary  quick- 
ness, vigor,  and  determination  is  worse  than  useless. 

2322.  Lack  of  imagination,  which  allows  men  and  their  leaders  to 
violate  the  most  elementary  principles  of  tactics  in  practice  assaults 
against  dummies,  can  lead  only  to  disaster  in  a  real  assault  against 
an  enemy. 
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A  Guide  for  Qualified  Men's  Dally  Practice. 

(30  minutes.) 
2828.  (1)  5  minutes. 

(a)  Long  thrust  at  hand  (28-29^  progressive  program  of  instruction) 
(not  more  than  8  thrusts  each  man). 

(b)  Short  thrusts  (30,  31,  32,  progressive  program  of  instruction) 
(not  more  t^an  10  thrusts  each  man). 

(2)  5  minutes,  steady  advance  over  obstacles  and  charge  20  yards, 
about  100  yards  in  all.  ^ 

(3)  4  minutes^  parrying  stick  and  thrusting  (37,  progressive  pro- 
gram of  instruction). 

(4)  4  minutes,  butt  strokes,  each  stroke  twice  (23,  24,  25,  26,  pro- 
gressive program  of  instruction)  or  practice  trips,  etc.  (27,  progressive 
program  of  instruction). 

(5)  6  minutes,  long  thrusts,  short  thrusts^  and  jabs  at  thrusting 
ring,  with  butt  strokes  at  padded  stick,  varied  (52,  progressive  pro- 
gram of  instruction). 

(6)  6  minutes,  final  assault  practice. 

The  Tactical  Application  of  the  Bayonet. 

2324.  To  attack  with  the  bayonet  effectively  requires  good  direc- 
tion, strength,  and  quickness  during  a  state  of  wild  excitement  and 
probably  physical  exhaustion.  The  limit  of  the  range  of  a  bayonet 
18  about  5  feet  (measured  from  the  opponent's  eyes),  but  more  often 
the  killing  is  at  close  quarters,  at  a  range  of  2  feet  or  less,  when  troops 
are  strugeling  in  trenches  or  darkness. 

2326.  A  bayonet  assault  should  preferably  be  made  under  cover 
of  fire,  surprise,  or  darkness.  In  these  circumstances,  the  prospect 
of  success  IS  greatest. 

At  night,  all  these  covers  can  be  utilized. 

On  the  other  hand,  confusion  is  inherent  in  fighting  by^  night; 
consequently  the  execution  of  a  successful  night  attack  with  the 
bayonet  requires  considerable  and  lengthy  training. 

The  bayonet  is  essentially  a  weapon  of  offense,  which  must  be 
used  with  skill  and  vigor;  otherwise  it  has  but  little  effect.  To  await 
passively  an  opportunity  of  using  the  bayonet  entails  defeat,  since 
an  approaching  enemy  will  merely  stand  out  of  bayonet  range  and 
shoot  down  the  defenders. 

2326.  In  an  assault,  the  enemy  should  be  killed  with  the  bayonet; 
go  straight  at  the  opponent  with  the  point  threatening  his  throat  and 
deliver  a  thrust  wherever  an  opening  presents  itself.  .  If  no  opening 
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is  obvious,  create  one.  Firing  should  be  avoided,  for  in  the  mix-up 
a  bullet,  aifter  passing  through  an  opponent's  body,  may  kill  a  friend 
who  happens  to  be  in  the  line  of  fire. 

2327.  Nervous  tension  due  to  the  anticipation  of  an  attack,  ae$ 
well  as  the  dash  across  the  open  and  the  final  dash  at  the  enemy, 
combine  to  tire  an  assaulting  party.  It  is  only  by  their  physical 
fitness  and  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet  that  tney  can 
overcome  a  comparatively  fresh  foe. 

Therefore,  quick  aim  and  good  direction  of  the  bayonet  when 
mo\dng  rapimy  or  even  when  surmounting  obstacles,  accurate 
delivery  of  a  thrust  and  suflScient  strength  and  vigor  to  penetrate 
clothing  and  equipment,  the  clean. withdrawal  of  the  bayonet — 
which  requires  no  small  effort,  especially  should  it  be  fixed  by  the 
.bone — are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  need  the  same  careful 
attention  and  constent  practice  as  are  devoted  to  obtaining  efficiency 
with  the  rifle. 

The  Assault 

2328.  The  importance  of  discipline  and  organized  control  through- 
out the  conduct  of  a  bayonet  assault  can  not  be  overemphasized. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  military  opera- 
tions, success  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  closest  cooperation 
of  all  concerned;  and  that,  while  individual  initiative  is  not  to  be 
discouraged,  it  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the  intention  of  the 
leader  of  the  assaulting  party . 

Men  should  be  shown  by  demonstration  that  it  is  in  their  own 
interests  to  pay  attention  to  this  point,  and  that  the  failure  of  an 
enterprise  can  usually  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  close  cooperation. 

2329.  During  trainmg,  the  following  general  principles  will  be 
observed: 

(1)  All  members  of  the  attacking  party  must  rise  from  cover  and 
commence  the  advance  simultaneously.  In  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  surprise,  needless  casualties  are  thereby  avoided. 

(2)  The  first  stage,  especially  of  a  long  advance,  will  be  slow  and 
steady — not  faster  than  the  pace  of  the  slowest  man.  Such  an 
advance  has  a  decided  moral  effect  on  the  enemy  makes  certain  of 
the  maximum  shock  at  the  moment  of  impact,  ana  at  the  same  time 
allows  the  attacking  force  to  reach  its  objective  without  undue  ex- 
haustion. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  assault  is  allowed  to  develop 
without  control  and  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
steady,  resistless  wall  of  men  is  lost^  and  the  defenders  may  be  given 
time  to  dispose  of  their  opponents  m  detail. 
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Bayonet  control  in  the  attack  is  just  as  important  and  fully  as 
practicable  as  fire  control,  and  it  depends  altogether  on  discipline, 
whieh  must  be  taught  by  close-order  work,  and  on  thorough  techni- 
cal instruction  in  the  use  of  the  bayonet.  Tactical  bayonet  control 
will  then  follow  without  much  difficulty,  provided  the  instructor 
has  done  his  work  properljr. 

(3)  The  actual  cnsa^e  will  not  be  made  over  a  greater  distance 
than  20  paces.  Within  the  last  10  yards,  and  before  closing  with 
the  enemy,  the  rifle  will  be  brought  to  the  threatening,  yet  defen- 
sive, guard  position.  Line  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  maintained 
until  actual  contact  with  the  enemy  is  gained. 

(4)  As  soon  as  the  enemy's  position  has  been  carried,  and  prior  to 
any  attack  on  a  further  position,  or  any  other  operation  whatsoever, 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  against  a  counter  attack. 

2830.  Indiscriminate  pursuit  with  the  bayonet  must  never  be 
allowed  unless  orders  to  that  effect  have  been  given  the  leader  of  the 
assaulting  party.  The  attacking  troops  are  not  so  fresh  as  the  enemy, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  unorganized  pursuit  lends  itself  to 
ambush  and  casualties  from  machine-gun  fire.  In  most  cases  the 
work  of  immediate  pursuit  is  better  done  by  machine  guns  and  by 
the  supporting  artillery,  the  infantry  assistmg  by  rapid  fire  on  the 
retreatmg  enemy. 

Sec.  n.— WALL  SCALING. 

2881.  Wall  scaling  is  of  somewhat  limited  application.  It  will 
without  doubt  be  useful  in  street  fighting  and  not  duty,  and  is  also 
an  excellent  form  of  physical  exercise. 

The  practical  limit  of  height  for  rapid  escalcade  is  about  10  feet. 
Heights  up  to  15  feet  can  be  scaled  by  the  use  of  pyramid  formations, 
and  the  use  of  lanyards  6  feet  long,  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, fitted  with  an  eye  in  one  end  large  enough  for  a  man's  hand, 
and  a  stopper  knot  fitted  at  the  other.  In  an  emei^ncy,  necker- 
chiefs knotted  together,  or  gun  slings  secured  by  their  buckles,  can 
be  used.  However,  the  efficient  scaling  of  high  walls  by  such  means 
is  not  practicable.  When  it  is  known  beforehand  that  high  walls 
will  have  to  be  scaled,  two  light  scaling  ladders,  12  feet  long,  should 
be  provided  for  each  company  of  the  landing  force  requiring  them. 
Such  ladders  can  easily  and  quickly  be  made  up  by  the  carpenter's 
gang  on  board  ship,  from  material  on  hand. 

2382.  Every  training  station  and  barracks  should  have  a  "wall" 
for  wall-scaling  instruction.    The  wall  should  be  about  9  feet  high 
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and  at  least  20  feet  long;  the  width  at  the  top  should  be  about  2  feet 
with,  a  somewhat  wider  base,  2^  to  3  feet  wide.  Smooth  boards, 
laid  on  horizontally  on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  should  be  used;  diarp 
edges  at  the  top  should  be  roimded  off. 

2333.  The  unit  for  wall  scaling  is  the  squad.  The  rear  rank  mounts 
in  combination  with  the  front  rank;  there  is  no  deployment  of  the 
squad  preparatory  to  mounting. 

OflScers,  petty  officers,  and  file  closers  mount  with  the  nearest  or 
most  convenient  squad. 

To  Mount. 

2334.  Being  in  line,  or  column  of  squads,  near  the  wall  and  facing 
it:  1.  Wall  to  the  front  (in  succession  to  the  front),  2.  MOUNT. 

At  the  first  command,  rear-rank  men  pass  their  rifles  to  the  front 
rank.  At  the  second  command,  the  front  rank  runs  to  the  wall, 
each  man  placing  a  rifle  on  either  side  of  him,  faces  about,  stoops 
with  hajids  clasped  to  form  a  stirrup,  and  leans  with  the  back  against 
the  wall;  each  rear-rank  man  runs  toward  his  own  file  leader,  places 
the  left  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  springs  lightly  up,  grasps  the  top. of 
the  wall  and  mounts  it.  Rifles  are  immediately  passed  up  to  the 
men  on  the  wall,  who  continue  over  and  dismount  on  the  other  side, 
taking  the  rifles  with  them. 

Nos.  1  and  3  of  the  front  rank  stand  fast;  Nos.  2  and  4  inount  as 
prescribed  for  the  rear  rank,  but  remain  on  the  wall,  astride  of  it 
and  facing  each  other;  No.  3  front  rank,  assisted  by  No.  1,  then 
mounts  and  passes  over  the  wall  in  rear  of  No.  2;  he  is  followed  by 
any  officer  or  petty  officer  in  like  manner  who  is  to  mount  with  the 
squad;  No.  1  then  jumps,  with  hands  extended,  toward  the  men 
on  the  wall,  who  stoop  toward  him  and  grasp  his  wrists  with  the 
left  and  right  hands  respectively.  Having  grasped  hands,  No.  1 
should  thrust  himself  out  fi^om  the  wall  and  walk  up  it,  assisted  by 
the  men  on  the  wall,  helping  himself,  also,  by  engaging  one  leg  ever 
the  top.  All  then  drop  to  the  ground  on  tne  far  side,  take  their 
rifles,  and  assemble  in  the  desired  formation,  or  scale  the  next  wall 
to  the  front. 

2336.  The  preliminary  instruction  should  be  given  without  arms. 

Great  care  must  at  all  times  be  taken  to  see  that  rifles  are  not 
dropped  or  broken.  As  efficiency  is  gained,  men  may  be  recjuired 
to  scale  the  wall  in  light  marching  order,  and  finally  fully  equipped. 

2336.  A  well-trained  team  lightly  equipped,  should  be  able  to 
assemble  on  the  far  side  of  the  wall  within  26  seconds  after  the  com- 
mand mount  has  been  given. 
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2387.  If  under  fire  during  an  advance,  no  attempt  to  fire  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  should  be  made .  The  far  side  should  first  be  observed 
by  an  officer  or  petty  officer;  the  rear  rank  when  ordered,  will  then 
pass  over  quickly  as  prescribed;  take  extended  order  prone,  and 
cover,  with  their  fire,  tne  front  rank  while  they  mount. 

2338.  Retirement  under  similar  circumstances  is  somewhat  more 
difficult.  The  rear  rank  deploy  and  facing  the  enemy*  cover  the 
front  rank  with  their  fire.  The  front  rank  rest  their  rifles  against 
tie  wall;  Nos.  2  and  4,  assisted  by  Nos.  1  and  3,  then  mount  the  wall 
and  remain  on  top.  No.  3,  assisted  by  No.  1,  mounts  and  passes  over 
tihe  wall  in  rear  of  No.  2;  No.  1  then  passes  the  rifles  to  Nos.  2  and 
4,  who  pass  them  on  to  No.  3.  No.  1  then  mounts  and  passes  over, 
assisted  by  Nos.  2  and  4.  Nos.  2  and  4  then  step  on  the  shoulders 
of  Nos.  1  and  3,  or,  if  necessary,  remain  on  the  wall,  and  receiving 
their  rifles,  open  fire  over  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  rear  rank,  after 
the  supporting  fire  has  been  opened,  executes  cease  firing,  and 
mounts  and  passes  over  the  wall  as  explained  for  the  front  rank. 

2339.  When  the  instruction  has  progressed  sufficiently,  blank  am- 
munition should  be  issued,  and  the  men  trained  in  a  smiulated  ad- 
vance and  retirement  when  under  fire. 

2340.  To  scale  a  wall  higher  than  10  feet,  the  following  pyramid 
formation  may  be  useful.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  maneuver,  but 
requires  four  men,  here  numbered  for  reference,  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Lanyards  necessary. 

Nos.  1  and  2  face  each  other,  and  stand  with  feet  apart  near  the 
base  of  the  wall,  place  their  right  and  left  hands,  respectively, 
against  the  wall,  and  interlock  the  fingers  of  their  free  hands, 
palms  up,  forming  a  stirrup.  No.  3  then  places  his  left  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  and  springs  lightly  up,  placing  his  right  foot  on  the  left 
shoulder  of  No.  1,  his  left  foot  on  the  right  shoulder  of  No.  2,  toes 
pointing  to  the  right,  his  left  hand  against  the  wall*  he  then  turns 
slightly.  No.  4  grasps  ri§ht  hands  with  No.  3,  places  his  right 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  then  his  left  foot  on  the  left  shoulder  of  No.  2, 
loosens  the  grasp  of  hands,  and  places  his  right  foot  in  the  right  hand 
of  No.  3,  who  stoops  and  braces  himself;  No.  4  next  places  his  left 
foot  on  the  left  shoulder  and  his  right  foot  on  the  right  shoulder  of 
No.  3,  who  then  slowly  straightens  up;  No.  4  grasps  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  straddles  it.  No.  3,  assisted  by  No.  4,  throws  his  left  leg  over 
the  wall  and  faces  No.  4.  Nos.  3  and  4  drop  their  lanyards  to  Nos. 
1  and  2  who  pass  up  the  pieces  and  then  haul  themselves  up;  all 
then  drop  to  tne  other  side. 


Chapter  XII. 

BUGLE  CALLS  AND  SIGNALS. 


MANUAL  OF  THE  BUGLE. 
WarninfiT  Calls. 

2341.  First  call,  guard  mounting,  full  dress  and  drill  call,  precede 
the  assembly  by  such  interval  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Mess,  churclL,  and  fatigue,  classed  as  service  calls,  may  also  be 
used  as  warning  calls. 

First  call  is  the  first  signal  for  formation  for  roll-call  and  for  all 
ceremonies  except  ^ard  mounting. 

Guard  mounting  is  the  first  signal  for  guard  mounting. 

The  field  music  assembles  at  first  call  and  guard  mounting. 

Formation  Calls. 

2342.  Assembly:  The  signal  for  companies  or  details  to  fall  in. 
Adjutant's  caU:  The  si^al  for  companies  to  form  battalion;  also 

for  the  guard  details  to  form  for  guard  mounting  on  the  camp  or 
garrison  parade  ground;  it  follows  the  assembly  at  such  interval  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  commanding  officer. 

It  is  also  used  as  a  signal  for  the  battalions  to  form  regiment, 
following  the  first  adjutant's  call  at  such  interval  as  the  commanding 
officer  may  prescribe. 

To  the  color:  Is  sounded  when  the  color  salutes. 

Alarm  Calls. 

2343.  Fire  call:  The  signal  for  the  men  to  fall  in,  without  arms, 
to  extinguish  fire. 

To  arms :  The  signal  for  the  men  to  fall  in,  under  arms,  on  their 
company  parade  grounds  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Service  Calls. 

2344.  Tattoo,  taps,  mess,  sick,  church,  recall,  issue  (provision 
call),  officers',  company  commanders',  chief  petty  officers',  fatigue, 
school,  and  the  general. 

The  general  is  the  signal  for  striking  tente  and  loading  wagons 
preparatory  to  marching. 

Reveille  precedes  the  assembly  for  roll-call. 

Taps  is  the  signal  for  extinguishing  lights;  it  is  usually  preceded 
by  call  to  quarters  by  such  interval  as  prescribed. 

Assembly,  reveille,  retreat,  adjutant's  call,  to  the  color,  the 
flourishes,  ruffles,  and  the  marches  are  sounded  by  all  the  field 
music  united ;  the  other  calls,  as  a  rule,  are  sounded  by  the  musician 
of  the  guard  or  orderly  musician;  he  may  also  sound  the  assembly 
when  the  musicians  are  not  united. 

The  morning  gun  is  fired  at  the  first  note  of  reveille,  or,  if  marches 
be  played  before  reveille,  it  is  fired  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  first 
march. 

The  evening  gun  is  fired  at  the  last  note  of  retreat. 

BUGLE  CALLS.1 

BUGLE  SIGNALS. 

(For  method  of  use  and  restrictions  governing  same,  see  Art.  41.) 
27.  Assemble,  MARCH.     Same  as  Assembly,  No.  8. 

1  The  number  in  parentheses  after  the  name  of  each  call  refers  to  the  number  of 
the  call  in  Ship  and  Gun  Drills,  V.  S.  N. 
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1.  Eeveille  (1). 
Quick. 
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2.  Tattoo  (2). 
Quick. 
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8.  Tattoo  (8) — ContinnecL 
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2.  Tattoo  (2) — Continued. 
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2.  Tattoo  (2) — Continued. 
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3.  Call  to  duarters  (63). 
8hw. 
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4.  Taps  (3). 
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5.  First  CaU  (4). 


Quick. 
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6.  To  the  Color  (5). 

Quick  time. 
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7.  Retreat  (6). 
Mo€ter€Uo. 
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7.  Retreat  (ft) — Continued. 
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8.  Assembly  (8). 
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9.  Officers'  Gall  (7). 
Quick, 
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10.  Company  Commanders'  Call  (62). 
Quick. 


11.  Chief  Petty  Officers'  Call  (15). 


12.  Sick  Call  (13). 
Quick, 
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18.  Olmrdh  Call  (84). 

Shw. 
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14.  DriU  Call  (9). 
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15.  School  Call  (39). 
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16.  Becall  (11). 
Moderaio. 


17.  Hess  Call  (17). 
Quick. 
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18.  Issue  (Provisions)  (18). 
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19.  Fatigue  (37). 
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30.  Guard  Konnting  (61). 
Quick. 
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21.  Full  Dress  (64). 
Quidc, 
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82.  Adjutant'!  Call  (66). 
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83.  Flonrishes  for  Beview  (85). 
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25.  Fire  CaU  (31). 

Quick.   ^ 
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Repeat  at  vUL 
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26.  The  General  (65). 
Quick. 


27.  Assemble,*  March.    Same  as  Assembly,  No.  8. 

28.  Attention  (67). 
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29.  Attention  to  Orders  (none). 


Slow.  ^^^  ^— 


30.  Forward,  March  (68).    Also,  qnick  time,  if  marching  in 
donble  time.) 
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31.  Halt  (69). 
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32.  Double  Time,  March  (7). 
Qtttcib. 
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33.  To  the  Rear,  March  (95). 
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34.  Commence  Firing  (92). 


35.  Cease  Firing  (d3). 
Quick. 


36.  Fix  Bayonets  (none). 
Quick, 
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37.  Charge  (72). 
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